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(WITH  A  PORTRAIT,  PLATE  I.) 

FW  men  who  have  engaged  succesafally  in  commerce  for  nearly 
half  a  century  have  achieved  so  distinguished  a  position  in  the 
world  of  science  as  Sir  John  Evans.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  his 
keen  intellect,  which  enabled  him  to  excel  in  business  affairs,  also 
gave  him  enormous  advantages  in  pursuing  those  branches  of  natural 
knowledge  to  the  investigation  of  which  he  has  devoted  his  long  life 
and  his  remarkable  abilities,  ever  combining  '^  science  with  practice." 
His  powers  of  observation  have  always  been  singularly  acute,  and  the 
writer  recalls  vividly  a  walk  across  the  open  country  in  H^iiordshire 
years  ago,  in  his  company,  with  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  and  the  late 
W.  Ayshford  Sanford,  and  being  struck  with  the  rapidity  with  which 
John  Evans's  well-trained  eye  detected  a  flint  implement  on  the  stony 
surface  of  a  stubble-field,  overlooked  by  the  rest  of  the  party. 

John  Evans,  son  of  the  late  Eev.  Arthur  Benoni  Evans,  D.B.,  was 
bom  atBritwell  Court,  Bumham,  Backs,  17th  November,  1823,  and 
moved  as  a  child  with  his  parents  to  Market  Bosworth,  Leicestendiire, 
on  his  father's  appointraoDt  as  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar  School, 
in  which  he  at  once  commenced  to  study.  His  first  introduction  to 
Qeology  was  at  the  early  age  of  9,  when  hammer  in  hand  he  paid 
a  visit,  in  June,  1832,  to  the  famous  '<  Wren's  Nest"  and  Wenlock 
Limestone  quarries  at  Dudley ;  there  he  found  his  first  fossils,  and 
returned  home  rejoicing  and  laden  with  spoils.  In  1839  he  was  sent 
by  his  father  to  Germany  for  seven  months  to  study  the  language, 
and  in  1840  he  left  school  and  entered  upon  a  business  career  at 
l^ash  Mills,  Hemel  Hempstead,  where  he  was  initiated  into  the  art  of 
paper-makkig  under  the  firm  of  John  Dickinson  &  Co.,  of  which  his 
uncle,  the  late  J.  Dickinson,  F.R.S.,  was  senior  partner.    It  can  easily 
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be  imagined  that  in  such  a  business  mathematical,  mechanical, 
chemical,  and  geological  knowledge  might  all  be  most  yalaable  aids, 
and  so  it  proved,  for  in  1851,  when  but  28  years  of  age,  John 
Evans  became  a  partner  in  the  firm.  About  this  time  a  celebrated 
lawsuit,  Dickinson  if.  The  Grand  Junction  Canal  Co.,  turning  on  the 
question  of  water-supply,  led  him  to  pay  still  more  special  attention  to 
geology  than  heretofore,  and  in  this  inquiry  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  establish  a  warm  personal  friendship  with  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
Joseph  Prestwich,  which  lasted  to  the  end  of  the  latter* s  life. 

Besides  the  question  of  water-supply  and  the  Tertiary  and  Chalk 
formations,  in  which  Prestwich  was  from  an  early  period  the  great 
authority,  and  to  which  from  that  time  forward  John  Evans  also 
devoted  most  earnest  attention,  they  had  a  common  interest  in 
collecting  and  studying  flint  implements  from  the  gravels  and  other 
superficial  deposits,  in  which,  following  the  late  Joshua  Trimmer, 
Prestwich  undertook  the  task  of  classifying  and  synchronising  the 
strata,  named  by  him  *  Quaternary,'  as  Evans  did  with  regard  to  the 
flint  implements  contained  in  them,  and  Falconer  in  respect  to  their 
associated  mammalian  remains. 

In  1852  John  Evans  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
of  which  Society  33  years  later  he  was  elected  President,  holding  the 
chair  for  seven  years  (1885-92). 

In  1841  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  began  to  collect,  and  in  1847  to 
publish  his  researches  in  the  gravel  deposits  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Somme  around  Abbeville,  and  the  sight  of  his  collection  incited 
Dr.  BigoUot  to  search  the  gravel-pits  around  Amiens,  which  also 
yielded  abundant  evidence,  in  palaeolithic  flint  implements,  of  the 
former  presence  of  prehistoric  man.  It  was  the  part  taken  in  1858—9 
by  Falconer,  Prestwich,  Evans,  Lubbock,  and  others  which  at  length 
secured  for  Boucher  de  Perthes  the  recognition  that  he  deserved  for 
his  labour  in  the  field  of  prehistoric  archaeology,  which  heretofore  had 
been  denied  him  by  his  countrymen  in  France.  Then  old  records 
were  unearthed,  and  it  was  ascertained  by  John  Evans  that  about  the 
year  1700  bones  of  the  Mammoth  (jE*.  primigenius)  had  been  found 
together  with  a  flint  weapon  made  by  primitive  man  in  Gray's  Inn 
Lane,  London.*  He  also  recalled  and  republished  Mr.  Frere's  account 
of  the  finding  of  flint  implements  with  remains  of  Elephant,  RhinoceroB, 
and  Hippopotamus,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Waveney,  at  Hoxne,  1797.* 
So  long  ago  as  1824  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Fleming  in  an  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal  (vol.  xi)  advocated  the  contem- 
poraneity of  the  human  and  animal  remains  found  in  cave-deposits  • 
and  the  exploration  of  Kent's  Cavern  before  Pengelly's  days  by  the 
Rev.  J.  McEnery,  in  1824,  led  to  the  discovery  of  flint  implements  of 
undoubted  human  workmanship,  with  bones  and  teeth  of  the  Mammoth 
the  Machaerodus,  Rhinoceros,  Cave  Bear,  and  other  mammals,  but 
McEnery  distrusted  his  own  discoveries  at  that  time  as  being  doubtfully 
contemporaneous.' 

>  Evans,  **  Stone  Implemontfl,"  1872,  pp.  621-2. 

«  See  "Flint  Implements  from  the  Drift,"  1869;  also  Owlogitt,  1861  rol  ir 
pp.  20-1.  '       *      ' 

»  Geoi,.  Mag.,  1902,  pp.  llft-117. 
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The  change  in  public  opinion  in  this  country  was  no  doubt  largely 
due  to  the  results  obtained  by  the  systematic  investigation  of  Brixham 
GkTe,  near  Torquay,  commenced  in  1858  under  the  direction  of 
a  Committee  of  the  Geological  Society,  upon  which  John  Evans  served, 
with  Prestwich,  Falconer,  Eamsay,  and  Busk,  the  actual  canying  out 
of  the  work  in  the  cave  being  entrusted  to  William  Pengelly. 

His  subsequent  exploration  of  Kent's  Cavern,  Torquay,  initiated 
by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  when  President  of  the  British  Association  in 
Bath  (1864),  and  carried  on  for  years  by  a  powerful  committee  on 
which  John  Evans  served  as  an  active  member,  assisted  largely  to 
justify  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  men  of  science  generally,  that 
prehistoric  man  was  living  in  Britain  and  in  France  contemporaneously 
with  the  large  extinct  Mammalia,  the  Mammoth,  the  Macheerodus, 
the  Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus,  Cave  Lion,  Bear,  and  Hyaena,  and 
such  now  existing  northern  forms  as  the  Eeindeer,  Musk  Sheep,  and 
the  Asiatic  Saiga  Antelope. 

Most  valuable,  among  Mr.  Evans'  many  services  to  science,  has  been 
his  endeavour  to  tide  over  the  gap  between  the  Prehistoric  and  Historic 
periods  of  mankind,  and  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
Quaternary  period  in  geology.  He  has  also  established  for  us 
a  correct  chronological  succession  of  periods  of  time  represented  by 
the  various  discoveries  of  the  implements  and  objects  made  by  pre- 
historic man,  which  clearly  indicate  that  gradual  progress  from  the 
most  barbaric  savage  whose  weapons  of  stone  were  rudely  chipped, 
and  neither  ground  nor  polished ;  until,  as  he  advanced  in  intelligence 
and  skill,  we  meet  with  a  class  of  implements  which  after  being 
fashioned  by  chipping  have  been  ground  or  polished  at  their  edges 
only,  and  again  still  further  with  those  which  are  more  or  less  ground 
or  polished*  not  only  at  the  edge,  but  over  the  entire  surface. 

The  rudest  forms  of  implements  are  classed  as  belonging  to  the 
'*  River- drift  Period,"  the  Palaeolithic  age,  and  are  associated  with  the 
Mammoth  and  the  Tichorhine  Rhinoceros.  Following  on  these  we 
have  the  men  of  the  Reindeer  and  Cave  Period,  with  implements 
rather  better  finished,  and,  as  a  hunter-people,  largely  using  harpoons 
and  arrowheads  of  bone  skilfully  carved.  Later,  in  the  Neolithic 
Period,  we  find  the  makers  of  polished  stone  weapons  with  ground 
edges.  Even  in  the  subsequent  Bronze  Period  that  valuable  alloy  was 
also  accompanied  by  highly  finished  stone  axes,  many  being  perforated 
and  made  in  graceful  forms.' 

'  The  disciusion  of  the  varioaB  discoTeries  relating  to  j^rehistoric  times,  and  the 
imtiqmty  of  the  humaa  race  and  the  evidence  bearing  ui>on  it,  will  be  found  in  a  lone 
seneB  oi  admirable  Presidential  Addressee  to  the  firitish  Association,  Ethnologiciu 
Section,  Liverpool,  1870  ;  to  the  Geological  Section,  Dublin,  1878  ;  to  the  Anthropo- 
logical Section,  Leeds,  1890  ;  as  Pr^ident  of  the  British  Association,  Toronto, 
1897-98 ;  in  1861  in  a  lecture  to  working  men  at  the  Southampton  Meeting;  in  an 
address  to  the  Watford  Natural  History  Society,  8th  February,  1877  ;  and  as  ftesident 
of  the  Geological  Society,  19th  February,  1875.  For  an  account  of  the  flint 
implements  in  the  Drift,  see  Arehaolo^ia,  1860  and  1862.  There  is  an  admirable 
paper  on  Bone  and  Gaye-deposits  of  the  Beindeer  Period  in  the  Quart.  Joum.  Geol. 
Boc.,  1864,  p.  444  (abstract),  and  Beliquise  Aquitanice,  1875,  p.  161  seq^and  the 
subject  is  fofiy  treated  in  Sir  John  Evans's  **  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  weapons, 
and  GmamentB  of  Great  Britain,"  8yo  (1872,  and  2nd  edition,  1897). 
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On  February  20th,  1880,  the  Coancil  of  the  Oeological  Society 
ooDf erred  upon  Mr.  John  Evans  the  Lyell  Medal,  ''in  recognition  of 
his  distinguished  services  to  geological  science,  especially  in  the 
department  of  Post-Tertiary  Geology."  In  presenting  it,  Dr.  H.  0. 
Sorby,  the  President,  said:  '*I  can  well  remember  the  time  when 
there  appeared  to  be  an  almost  impassable  gulf  between  antiquaries 
and  geologbts,  but  you  and  your  fellow- workers  have  so  completely 
bridged  over  the  gulf  that  we  now  can  scarcely  say  where  archieology 
ends  and  geology  begins,  nor  whether  to  rank  or  value  you  most  as  an 
antiquary  or  a  geologist"  (Qeol.  Mao.,  1880,  p.  180). 

The  announcement  in  the  AnnaU  and  Magank^  of  Natural 
Misioty  for  April,  1662,  of  the  discovery  made  by  Dr.  Haberlein,  in 
the  Lithographic  Stone  of  Bavaria,  of  ''a  fossil  reptile  clothed  in 
feathers,"  which  Professor  Wagner  named  Cfriphomis  longieaudatu$j 
attracted  much  attention.  This  was  followed  by  a  notice  by  Professor 
H.  von  Meyer  a  month  later,  giving  an  account  of  the  same 
fossil  and  naming  it  Arehaopteryx  lithographiea.  The  specimen 
was  acquired  for  the  British  Museum  in  1862,  and  Mr.  John 
Evans  was  greatiy  interested  in  it  as  possibly  affording  evidence 
of  a  form  intermediate  between  Birds  and  Reptiles.  The  suggested 
reptilian-like  characters  were  based  upon  the  free-clawed  phalanges 
of  the  wings,  and  the  long  lizard-like  tail,  composed  of  20  hee 
unanchylosed  vertebrae,  but  the  head  was  wanting.  Owen,  in 
desciibing  it,  adhered  to  the  fossil  being  a  true  bird  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  clothed  in  feathers  and  appeared  to  have  the  foot  of  a  true 
perching  bird,  and  he  insisted  that  the  feathers  proved  the  existence 
of  a  heak  for  preening  its  plumage. 

Mr.  Evans  drew  attention  to  a  rounded  body  which  in  the  counterpart 
slab  was  represented  by  a  hollow  lined  by  a  thin  brown  bony  layer 
(apparentiy  the  cranial  cavity).  In  order  to  elucidate  this  he  proceeded 
to  procure  the  heads  of  a  very  large  number  of  wild  birds,  such  as  the 
Magpie,  Hook,  Crow,  GuU,  Jay,  Woodcock,  Snipe,  etc.  Casts  were 
made  by  him  of  the  brain  cavities  of  these,  and  the  skulls  bisected  so 
as  to  expose  the  cast  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  two  hemispheres  of  the 
brain  and  to  show  the  hollow  of  the  cranium.  He  also  called  attention 
to  a  small  broken  and  detached  jaw  bearing  five  teeth  upon  its  dentary 
border,  resting  on  the  same  slab.  Professor  Owen  refers  to  the  first  as 
''  a  concretionary  nodule,  which  may  he,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  John 
Evans,  part  of  the  cranium  with  the  cast  of  the  brain  of  Archaapteryx  " 
(Phil.  Trans,,  1863,  p.  46).  But  he  dismisses  the  jaw  as  a  **pre- 
maxillary  bone  and  impression  of  same,  resembling  that  of  a  fish.'' 

Mr.  John  Evans  laid  his  case  by  letter  with  drawings  beforo 
Professor  Dr.  Hermann  von  Meyer  in  1863,  who  replied  :  **  I  hazard 
no  opinion  on  the  cast  of  the  skull ;  much  more  important  is  the  jaw." 
**  Teeth  of  this  sort  I  do  not  know  in  the  Lithographic  Stone.  They 
are  not  like  the  teeth  of  Pterodactyles.  The  nearest  likeness  is  to 
Acrotaurus  Frisehmanni,  Meyer,  a  reptile  from  the  Lithographic  Stone 
of  Bavaria."  He  goes  on  to  compare  the  teetii  with  Pleurosaurta 
Msyeri  and  with  Geosaurus  Soemmerin^i,  Meyer,  which  he  says  are 
much  longer,  and  ends  by  observing  *'  From  tius  it  would  appear  that 
the  jaw  really  belongs  to  Arehaopteryx,^* 
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Mr.  JoliB  ETans's  paper  on  '*  A  Cramnm  and  Jaw  in  the  Slab 
entaising  the  Arshsopt^x  "  was  publiahed  in  the  Natmral  B%$fmry 
Bmm  for  Jnlj,  1865,  but  it  was  not  until  1884  >  that  Dr.  Dames 
described  the  seoond  speeimen  of  long-tailed  ArcksdopUryx  (obtained 
&r  the  Berlin  Mnseum),  in  whidb  the  head  and  neck  of  the  bird 
are  preserved  with  the  jaws  famished  with  numerons  pointed  teeth, 
fnlly  confirming?  Sir  John  Evans's  observations  on  the  AreluBopUryx  in 
the  British  Museum  made  twenty  years  earlier.  Already  in  1881 
Evans  had  inspected  the  specimen  in  the  Berlin  Museum  and  re- 
printed the  article  of  1865  with  some  prefatory  remarks  on  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Berlin  specimen. 

Another  subject  which  engaged  Mr.  John  Evans's  attention  as  earij 
as  1866  was  the  consideration  of  a  poasible  cause  of  dimatal  changes. 
We  are  all  aware  that  great  changes  of  climate  have  taken  place  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  and  we  have  orery  reason  to  assume  that 
eorresponding  changes  have  in  all  probahiHty  taken  place  in  the 
ssathem  hemisphere;  also  periods  of  gladation  may  account  for 
accession  of  cold,  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  by  any  rearrangement  of 
land  surfaces  or  of  warm  currents,  like  the  Gulf  Stream  flowing  north, 
a  sab-tropical,  or  a  warm  temperate  climate  even,  could  be  forced  up 
towards  the  Poles.  Nevertheless,  such  a  condition  seems  needed  to 
explain  the  fossil  vegetation  in  Tertiary  times  met  with  in  Greenland, 
Aitstie  America,  and  Spitsbergen.  Mr.  Evans  suggested  that  if  the  earth's 
erust  were  composed  of  solid  material  of  equal  density  and  thickness, 
and  the  interior  were  filled  with  fluid  matter  over  which  the  shell 
eould  freely  move,  and  the  whole  were  in  uniform  rotation  upon  an 
axis,  the  hollow  sphere  being  in  perfect  equilibrium,  its  axis  and  that 
of  its  fluid  contents  would  perpetually  coincide.  If,  however,  the 
equilibrium  of  the  shell  or  crust  be  destroved  by  the  addition  of  a 
mass  of  matter,  midway  between  the  pole  and  the  equator,  the 
centrifugal  force  of  the  mass  of  matter  so  added  would  gradually  draw 
OTer  the  shell  towards  the  equator ;  thus,  though  the  whole  sphere 
continued  to  revolve  around  its  original  axis,  yet  the  position  of  the 
pole  of  the  hollow  shell  would  be  changed  by  45°  and  the  whole 
surface  would  have  shifted  from  its  original  position  to  the  same  extent. 
The  axis  of  the  hollow  sphere  would  again  coincide,  and  would  continue 
to  do  so  until  afresh  disturbance  took  place.  If  instead  of  the  addition 
ol  fresh  matter  a  portion  of  the  shell  were  removed,  a  reverse  move- 
ment would  result.  andTthat  part  of  the  shell  excavated  would  eventually 
find  its  way  to  the  Pole.  An  ingenious  model  to  exhibit  this  was 
shown  before  the  Eoyal  Society  (March  15th,  1866);  it  illustrated 
the  changes  produced  on  a  moving  wheel  by  the  alteration  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  weights  around  its  rim.  The  subject  was  ably 
discussed  at  the  time  and  subsequently  at  the  Geological  Society  on 
February  2lst,  1877.» 

In  1892  Sir  John  Evans  gave  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Me^politan  Water  Supply.     He  then  put  in  a  statement  with 

*  See  Gbol.  Mao.,   1884,   Professor  Dames  on  ArcAaopteryx,  pp.   418-424, 
PI.  XIV. 
»  Gbol.  Mag.,  1866,  pp.  171-174,  183-186  ;  1877,  p.  219. 
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regard  to  the  rain-gauges  and  the  percolation  gauges  which  had  been 
Btfurted  at  Nash  Mills  in  1836  by  his  unde  John  Dickinson,  and  had 
been  in  continuous  operation  under  his  own  direction  since  1853. 
Sir  John  Erans  brought  the  subject  before  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  in  1885  in  a  lecture  on  '*  Physiography,"  one  of  a  series, 
given  by  distinguished  observers,  on  ''The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Hydro-mechanics." 

In  his  evidence  in  1892  he  stated  that  the  average  percolation  for 
thirty-seven  years  through  3  feet  of  soil,  on  which  grass  was  allowed 
to  grow,  was  7*55  inches,  and  through  3  feet  of  chalk  10*71  inches; 
the  yearly  average  rainfall  being  27*42  inches.  He  felt  it  unsafe, 
however,  to  calculate  on  a  certain  supply  of  more  than  4  inches  of  the 
rainfall,  whether  from  the  springs  or  streams  of  such  a  district  as  the 
Chalk  of  Hertfordshire,  because  many  vegetable  roots  penetrate  the 
earth  to  a  far  greater  depth  and  absorb  moisture,  and  in  dry  seasons 
moisture  can  be  brought  from  a  greater  depth  in  Chalk  by  means  of 
capillary  attraction.  Sir  John  Evans  also  dealt  with  the  effect  on  the 
streams  of  pumping  water  from  the  Chalk.  ^ 

Sir  John  Evans  has  on  several  occasions  acted  as  a  g^ide  to  the 
Qeologists'  Association,  having  conducted  or  taken  part  in  the  con- 
ducting of  excursions  since  1 875  to  Watford,  Tyler's  Hill,  Chesham, 
and  Berkhamsted. 

He  has  an  extensive  knowledge,  not  only  of  prehistoric  archsBology, 
but  also  of  ancient,  especially  British  gold  coins,  and  of  engraved  gems. 
More  than  this,  though  he  left  school  so  early,  he  is  a  really  good 
classical  scholar,  besides  being  well  versed  in  at  least  three  modem 
languages.  Few  men  have  shown  more  conspicuous  ability  in  transacting 
the  business  of  societies.  His  experience  of  life  and  affairs,  as  manager 
of  an  important  commercial  undertaking,  as  a  county  magistrate,  as 
member  or  chairman  of  committees  of  different  kinds,  make  him 
invaluable  in  any  official  position.  He  was  three  times  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society — on  the  last  occasion  for  a  period 
of  twenty  years  as  its  Treasurer.  In  that  office  he  rendered  great 
service  to  the  Society  in  bringing  its  financial  affairs  into  a  satisfactory 
condition,  and  his  advice  on  the  various  and  sometimes  difficult 
questions  brought  year  by  year  in  increasing  numbers  before  the 
Society  was  always  of  the  highest  value.  In  1884,  in  consequence 
of  the  illness  of  Professor  Huxley,  P.R.S.,  he  delivered  the  Anniversary 
Address.  Of  the  Geological  Society  he  was  Secretary  from  1866  to 
1874,  President  from  1874  to  1876,  and  Foreign  Secretary  from  1895 
to  the  present  date,  besides  being  a  member  of  the  Council  and  Vice- 
President  on  other  occasions.  Of  Sir  John  Evans's  long  connection 
with  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  his  communications  to  that  body 
on  subjects  which  have  no  bearing  on  geology  this  is  not  the  place  to 
speak.  With  i*egard  to  the  Royal  Numismatic  Society,  which  he 
joined  in  1849,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  has  been  since  I860  one 
of  the  Editors  of  the  Numiimatio  Chroniele^  which  is  now  completing 
its  47th  volume.  In  1878-9  he  was  President  of  the  Anthropological 
Institute.     In  1893  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 

^  See  his  second  Presidential  Address  to  the  Geological  Society  (Gsol.  Mao., 
1876,  pp.  186-186). 
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IndiLBtxy,  deliyering  an  address  at  Liyerpool,  and  in  1900  Chairman  of 
the  Society  of  Arts.  For  many  years  he  has  been  President  of  the 
Paper  ICanufactarers'  Association. 

He  leceiyed  the  honour  of  being  created  K.C.B.  in  1892.  His 
services  to  the  Gonnty  of  Herts  as  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions 
and  of  the  County  Council,  and  in  other  capacities,  were  recognised 
in  1905  by  the  presentation  of  his  portrait  and  of  a  magnificent  silver- 
gilt  cup.  Por  seven  years  he  was  President  of  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund,  and  he  has  from  its  inception  been  Chairman  of  the  Lawes 
Agricultural  Trust  Committee.  His  knowledge  of  affairs  and  of  men, 
his  courtesy,  tact,  and  clearness  of  view,  his  happy  gift  of  expression 
and  facility  in  drafting  a  resolution,  his  readiness  to  yield  on  matters 
^  minor  importance  and  his  firmness  on  those  of  principle,  n^ill  make 
one  so  witty  and  yet  so  wise,  so  strong  and  yet  so  conciliatory,  sorely 
missed  when  he  disappears  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  worked 
for  the  good  of  science  and  learning. 

Sir  John  Evans  married,  first,  Harriet  Ann,  daughter  of  John 
Dickinson,  F.R.S. ;  second,  Frances,  daughter  of  Joseph,  Phelps ; 
third,  Maria  Millington,  daughter  of  Charles  C.  Lathbury,  Wimbledon, 
1892.  He  has  two  sons  and  two  daughters  surviving.  His  eldest  son, 
ArOiur  John  Evans,  D.Iitt.  Oxford,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin.,  Hon,  Litt.D. 
Dublin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  has  been  Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean 
Museum,  Oxford,  since  1884,  and  is  a  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford;  was  bom  1851.  Sir  John  Evans  celebrated  his  84th  birthday 
on  the  1 7th  November  last,  and  was  warmly  congratulated  upon  the 
aospiciouB  event  by  the  Press  and  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and 
scientific  colleagues. 

His  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite  study  of  Geological 
Anthropology  remains  unabated.  So  lately  as  the  18th  December  last 
he  communicated  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London  an  important 
paper  on  some  recent  discoveries  of  palaeolithio  implements  on  the 
southern  borders  of  Bedfordshire  and  in  the  north-western  part  of 
Hertfordshiro,  obtained  by  Mr.  Worthington  Smith,  of  Dunstable. 
In  addition  to  the  discovery  of  a  palaeolithic  floor  at  Caddington 
brickfield,  at  between  550  and  590  feet  above  sea-level,  implements 
have  since  been  found  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  600  and 
760  feet  respectively;  while  a  good  ovate  implement  was  found 
in  thin,  water-laid  material,  at  651  feet  O.D.  In  Hertfordshire 
palaeolithic  implements  have  been  found  at  Great  Gaddesden,  at 
a  brickfield  about  1^  mile  north-east  of  Hemel  Hempstead,  and  at 
Bedmont,  2  to  2^  miles  south-east  of  the  last  locality.  The  drifts 
which  cap  the  hills  in  North- West  Hertfordshire  seem  to  be  of  very 
Variable  origin,  and  a  great  part  of  the  material  is  derived  from 
day-deposits  of  Eocene  age,  but  little  remanie.  It  seems  to  Sir 
John  that  it  is  safest  not  to  invoke  river-action  for  the  formation  of 
the  high-level  deposits,  which  extend  over  a  wide  area  and  are  in  the 
main  argillaceous  and  not  gravelly  or  sandy  in  character,  but  to  adopt 
Mr.  Worthington  Smith's  view,  that  in  early  times  lakes  or  marshes 
existed  in  these  implementiferous  spots,  the  borders  of  which  were 
inhabited  by  Palseolithic  Man.  The  evidence  that  he  has  brought 
forward  as  to  the  implements  having,  in  some  of  the  Caddington  pits, 
been  manufactured  on  the  spot,  most  fully  corroborates  this  view. 
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8  Eminent  Littng  QeologiaU — 

The  meetmg  was  a  very  large  one,  and  the  paper  was  cordially  receiyed 
and  discussed  by  a  great  number  of  eminent  geologists  acquainted  with 
the  country  and  with  palaeolithic  implements,  of  which  a  fine  series  was 
exhibited. 

WORM   BY   8IE   JOHN   EVANS,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 
1860.    *'  Flint  Implemonts  in  the  Drift ;  being  an  aooonnt  of  their  diBcovery  on  the 

Continent   and   in    England " :    Archeologia,  vol.    xxxviii,    p.   280, 

pp.  28,  2  pb. 
1862.    **  Funt  ImplementB  in  the  Drift ;  being  an  account  of  fatther  disooreries  on 

the  Ck>ntinent  and  in  England":    Arohsologia,  yol.  zzzix,  p.  67, 

pp.  28,  4  pis. 
1864.    ''  The  Ooina  of  the  Ancient  Britons  "  :  arranged  and  described  by  J.  E.  and 

engraved   by  F.  W.  Fairholt.      8yo;    pp.  424,  26  pis.;    London. 

Supplement,  1890. 
"  On  some  Beoent  DiscoTeries  of  Flint  Implements  in  Drift-depositB  in 

Hants  and  Wilti'*:  Qnart.  Jonm.  Geol.  Soo.,  rol.  zx,  pp.  188-104; 

Phil.  Mag.,  Tol.  zxyii,  p.  644. 
**  On  some  Bone  and  Caye-deposits  of  the  Reindeer  Period  in  the  South  of 

France "  :   Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xx,  p.  444 ;   Phil.  Mag.. 

TOl.  zxTiii,  pp.  321-322;  Gbol.  Mao.,  p.  86 ;  Reliq.  Aquit.  {1876),  p.  161. 
1866.    **  On  portions  of  a  Cranium  and  of  a  Jaw  in  the  Slab  oontaimng  the  Fosail 

Remains  of  the  Arekmopierpg** :    Nat.  flist.  Review,  pp.  416-421. 

Reprinted  1881. 
1866.     '*0n  some  Flint-cores  from  the  Indus,  Upper  Scinde":    Gbol.   Mao., 

Vol.  Ill,  pp.  433-436. 
^*  On  a  possible  Geological  Cause  of  Changes  in  the  Position  of  the  Axis  of 

the  Earth's  Crust '^[18661:  Proo.  Roy.  Soc.,  rol.  xt  (1867),  pp.  4^-64 ; 

Amer.    Joum.    Sci.,    toF.   xliii  (1867),  pp.   230-239;     Phil.    Mag.« 

Yol.  xxxi,  pp.  637-646  ;  Gbol.  Mao.,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  171-174. 
1868.    '*0n  some  Discoveries  of  Stone  Implements  in  Lough  Neagh,  Ireland*' : 

Arehseolojria,  toI.  xli,  pp.  397-408,  1  pi. 
**  On  some  Carities  in  tne  Gravel  of  tne  Valley  of  the  LitUe  Ouse  in 

Norfolk  "  :  Gbol.  Mao.,  Vol.  V,  pp.  443-447. 
1872.    **The  Ancient   Stone    Implements,   Weapons,  and    Ornaments  of  Great 

Britain  "  :  8to  ;  pp.  xti,  640  ;  London. 
**  On  the  Flint  Implements  of  Brixham  Ca?e  "  :  Proo.  Roy.  Soc,  toI.  zx, 

pp.  614-624  ;  Phil.  Trans.,  toI.  olziii  (1873),  pp.  649-662. ' 
Friday  evemng  Lecture  at  the  Royal  Institation :  *^  On  the  Alphabet  and 
its  Origin."' 

1875.  AnniTersary  Address  [to  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  February  19th , 

1876]  :  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  yol.  xxxi,  pp.  xxxrii-lxxri. 

1876.  **  Note  on  a  proposed  International  Code  of  Symbols  for  use  on  Archnological 

Maps"  [1876]  :  Joum.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  yol.  v,  pp.  427-436. 
Anniversary  Addross  [to  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  February  18th, 

1876]:  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  yol.  xxxii  (Proc.},  pp.  63-121. 
**  On  the  Percolation  of  the  Rainfall  on  Absorbent  Soils  '^ :  Proc  Inst.  GIt. 

Eng.,  yol.  xly,  pp.  203-216. 
''Pdtit  Album  de  TAge  du  Bronze  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  " :  small  4to ; 

Londres. 
1878.     '*  On  some  Paladolithic  Implements  found  in  the  Axe  Valley*':  Rep.  Brit. 

Assoc,     1877    (Sect.),    p.    116;    Joum.    Anthrop.    Inst.,    yol.    yii, 

pp.  499-501. 
**  Les  Ages  de  la  Pieire  "  :  traduit  par  £.  BarUer,  Paris. 
Opening  Address  to  the   Geological   Section  of  the  British  Association, 

Duolin,  August,   1878 :    Rep.   Brit.  Assoc,  pp.   619-527 ;     Nature^ 

yol.  rriii,  pp.  416-419. 
'<The  Hertfordshire  Bourne**:   Trans.  Watford  Nat.  Hist.  Soc,  toI.  i. 

pp.  137-140. 
Anmyersary  Address  deliyered  at  the  Amiual  Meeting,  8th  February,  1877. 

''  Archeology  and  the  Antiquity  of  Man" :  Trans.  Watford  Nat.  Hint. 

Soc,  yol.  i,  pp.  187-200. 
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1881.  «'  The  Ancient  BrouEe  Implements,  Weftponi,  and  Omaiante  of  Onat 

Britain  and  Ireland  " :  8yo  ;  pp.  xiz,  609  ;  London. 

1882.  "  L' Age  dn  Bronze  "    .    .     .    Tnidnit  de  I'anglaJB  par  W.  Battier    .    .    . 

eorrigd  par  Taatear :  8?o ;  pp.  Tiii,  661 ;  PariB. 
'<  Uawzitten  Historj,  and  how  to  read  it "  :  Nature,  toI.  xzTi,  pp.  613-516, 

631-633  ;  Berne  Seientif.,  toI.  iy,  pp.  440-468. 
'*  A  few  words  on  Tertiary  Man'*  [1880]:  Trans.  Herts  Nat.  Hist  Soc., 

▼ol.  i,  pp.  146-160. 
1886.     **  FhysiogimphT."    Openii^  Lectnra  of  a  course  on  Hydrodynamios  delivered 

Mforo  the  Inetihifte  of  Civil  Engineers :  Proc.  Inst.  C.E. 
''  The  Coins  of  Ancimt  Britons  and  Natural  Selection  " :  Trans.  Herts  Nat 

Hist  Soc.,  Tol.  ill. 

1892.  **  Posy-rings,*'  a  Friday  evening  diseonrse  at  the  Royal  Institution    .... 

1892 :  8yo ;  pp.  30 ;  London. 

1893.  '*  On  the  Forsery  of  Antiouities.'* 

**  Hydriotaphia,  Urn  Bnnal,"  by  Sir  T.  Browne,  with  introduction  and 
notes  by  Sir  J.  Evans.    8vo.    Chiswick  Press. 

1896.  [Anniversary  Address,  '*  The  Stone  Age  in  Hertfordshire'*] :  Trans.  Hsfli 

Nat  Hist.  Soc.,  vol.  viii,  pp.  169-187,  6  pis. 
"  On  some  Paleolithic  Implements  found  in  Somali  land  by  Mr.  H.  W, 

Seton-Karr*' :  Proc.  Boy.  Soc.,  vol.  Ix,  pp.  19-21. 
Obituary  Notice  of  Sir   Joseph  Prestwioh:    Proc.  Boy.   Soc.,    vol.    lx» 

pp.  zii-xvi. 

1897.  "Les  premiers  Ages  do  I'Humaaite":    Bev.   Sci.  Paris  [4],  vol.   viii, 

pp.  366-360. 
"The  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  Weapons,  and    Ornaments   uf    Great 

Britain  "  :  2nd  edition,  pp.  zviii,  747.    8vo ;  London. 
Presidential  Address  to  the  British  Association  at  Toronto,  August  18th, 

1897:  Bep.  Brit  Assoc.,  pp.  3-20;  Canada  Rec.  Sci.,  vol.  vu  (1898), 

pp.  390-426;  GaoL.  Mao.  [4],  Vol.  IV,  pp.  467-465. 

1899.  '<  Ily  a  Quarante  Ans  " :  Assoc.  Prenc.  Adv.  Sci.,  pp.  296-298. 

"  The  Antiquity  of  Man,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Stone  Age  in  E^t" 
fa  presidential  address  delivered  to  the  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Institute] :  8vo ;  pp.  1-16 ;  London. 

1900.  **  The  Oripfin,  Development,  and  Aims  of  our  Scientific  Societies  ** :  Address 

to  Society  of  Arts. 

1906.  "On    Formation    of    Pipes   in    Chalk*':     Quart.    Joum.    Geol.    Soc., 

vol.  Ijdi,  p.  490. 
'*  On  a  recent  Paleolithic  Discovery  near  Bickmansworth  ** :  Trans.  Herts 
Nat  Hist.  Soc.,  vol.  xiii,  pp.  66-66. 

1907.  "  Some Becent  Discoveries  of  Pafsolithio  Implements " :  Geol.  Soc,  Dec. 18th. 

LIST  OF  HONOURS  CONFEBRED  ON  AND  OFFICES  HELD 
BY  Sir  John  Eyams,'  E.C.B. 

1849.  Member  of  the  Numismatic  Society,  Secretary  1864-74,  President  1874  till 
now;  Medal  in  gold  1887;  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  h'umitfnatU 
ChronieU  from  I860  onwards. 

1862.    Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  President  1885-92. 

1867.  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Sociefy,  Secretary  1866-74,  President  1874>76, 
Foreign  Secretary. 

1869.    Associate  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

1861.    Joined    British    Association.      Presid^    over    Ethnological    Department, 
Liverpool,  1870  ;  over  Geological  Section,  Dublin,  1878  ;  over  Anthrepo* 
logical  Section,  Leeds,  1890;  President,  Toronto,  1897-8. 
Joined    Ethnological    Society,  subsequently  Anthropological    Society    and 
Anthropological  Institute;  President  1877-9. 

1864.  Fellow  Royal  Society,  Vice-President  1876,  Treasurer  1878-98.     Delivered 

Anniversary  Addrees  1884  in  absence  of  Professor  Huxley. 

1865.  Elected  to  Athenssum  Club  under  Rule  II. 

Assisted  in  foundim?  and  President  of  the  Watford  Natural  History  Society 
(afterward-i  the  Herts  Natural  History  Society). 
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1900.    Gliairman  of  the  Sociely  of  Arts. 

1892..    Created  Knight  Gommander  of  the  Bath  (Ciyil  Diyisioii). 

DSORBBS,   BTC. 

D.C.L.  Ozfoid,  1877;  LL.D.  Dublin,  1878;  ScD.  Cambridge,  1890; 
D.C.L.  Toronto,  1897  ;  LL.D.  Trimly  College,  Toronto,  1897. 

Hon.  Fellow,  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  1903. 

Hon.  Member  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

J.P.  Herts,  1870;  Deputy  Lieutenant,  1876;  Sheriff,  1881;  Deputy- 
Chairman  Quarter  Sessions,  St  Albans,  1887 ;  Chairman,  1889 ;  Deputy- 
Chairman  Herts  County  Council,  1889-98 ;  Chairman,  1898-1906. 

Trustee  of  the  British  Museum  since  1885. 

FOKBION  HONOUBS. 

1861.  Hon.  Member  Soci6t6  royale  de  Luxembourg. 

1869.  Mem.  oorr.  Soc.  d'Emulation,  AbboTille. 

1866.  Hon.  Memb.  Institute  di  correspondenza  archeologioa  di  Roma. 

1874.  Corr.  Memb.  Berliner  Gesellscmift  fiir  Anthropologie. 

1877.  For.  Memb.  Soci6t6  d' Anthropologie  de  Paris. 

i881>.  Hon.  Memb.  American  Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia. 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Thiago  of  Portugal. 

1887.  Correspondant   de  I'lnstitut    (Acad.  Inscr.   and   Belles  Lettres)  Prix  de 

Numismatique,  1866. 

1888.  For.  Hon.  Memb.  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
1891.    Memb.  hon.  de  la  Soci6t6  G^logique  de  Belgique. 

1897.    Corr.  Memb.  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Bologna. 
1906.    Officer  of  the  Order  ot  St.  Charles  of  Monaco. 


II. — Notes  on  the  Dbift  and  TJitderlting  Deposits  at  NswauAT, 

Cornwall. 

By  B.  B.  WooDWABD,  F.L.8.,  F.G.S.,  etc. 

(PLATES  II  AND   III.) 

IN  the  Summer  of  1900  the  present  writer  on  a  visit  to  Newquay 
casually  observed  a  deposit  containing  land  shells  near  the 
Lifeboat  House  by  Towan  Head.  The  description  of  the  little  section 
was  included  in  a  joint  paper  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Kennard  and  himself  on 
the  '*  Post-Pliocene  Non-marine  MoUusca  of  the  South  of  England  "  ^ 
and  fortunately  assigned  in  error  to  the  Pleistocene  period. 

Fortunately,  because  the  mistake  elicited  a  very  interesting  and 
important  communication  on  the  series  of  deposits  at  that  locality  by 
Mr.  S.  Hazzledine  Warren,  with  determinations  of  the  shells  and 
notes  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Kennard.' 

A  holiday  lately  spent  on  the  spot  afforded  the  chance  for  making 
further  observations,  which  supplement  those  of  Mr.  Warren  in  some 
respects,  but  differ  from  his  in  a  few  points,  owing  probably  to  some 
change  in  the  sections  in  the  interval.  The  list  of  mollusca  has  also 
been  increased  by  the  addition  of  several  more  species. 

Opportunity  was  further  taken  of  noting  the  sections  of  all  the  beda 
above  the  Eillas,  and  since  these  seem  largely  to  have  been  mis- 
understood, and  vary  under  the  destructive  influence  of  Winter  storms, 
it  may  be  useful  to  place  on  record  their  present  aspect. 

^  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc. ,  vol.  xvii  (1901),  p.  247. 
*  Gbol.  Mao.,  1903,  pp.  19-26. 
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The  early  literature  on  the  subject  has  been  so  well  Bommarised  hj 
Mr.  W.  A.  £.  Usaher  in  his  far  too  little-known  paper  on  the  **  Post^ 
Tertiary  G^logy  of  Cornwall"^  that  farther  idlusion  to  it  is 
mmecessary. 

The  geological  sequence  of  the  beds  in  question  is  in  reality  very 
simple,  but  tibere  has  been  so  much  slipping  in  the  cliffs  that  it  forms 
a  Teritable  geological  booby-trap  for  the  casual  visitant,  or  the  hurried 
geological  surveyor.  The  latter,  to  whom  this  class  of  deposit  ia 
caviare,*  having  under  a  misguided  system  so  many  square  miles  to 
cover  in  the  day,  cannot  spare  time  for  any  but  the  most  superficial 
glance  as  he  sketches  from  the  beach  what  really  requires  careful 
investigation  to  properly  elucidate.  On  this  account  some  very 
remarkable  misread!  ngs  have  found  their  way  into  print. 

Briefly  put,  the  sequence  of  the  beds  above  the  killas  and  their 
history  is  as  follows : — 

To  begin  with,  at  the  commencement  of  their  deposition,  while  the 
locky  headlands  were  much  the  same  as  they  are  to-day,  the  sea 
occupying  the  old  Fistral  Bay  stood  relatively  higher  and  extended 
lome  distance  over  the  site  of  the  present  golf  links  in  the  direction  of 
the  harbour — ^how  far,  in  the  absence  of  sections,  it  is  impossible  to 
flay.  On  the  denuded  upturned  edges  of  the  killas  in  this  tidal  bav 
were  laid  down,  first  a  pebbly  beach  full  of  boulders  and  then  a  thick 
deposit  of  marine  sand  exactly  comparable  to  that  occupying  the 
piesent  bay.  This  sand  attained  at  the  sides  of  the  bay  a  tluckness  of 
as  much  as  20  feet,  but  shelved  down  to  what  was  then  the  deepest 
point  of  the  bay  and  is  now  the  depression  (miniature  dry  valley)  in 
the  golf  links. 

To  this  succeeded  the  period  marked  by  the  deposition  of  the  well- 
known  *  Head,'  or  remarkable  clayey  deposit  full  of  angular  fragments 
and  occasional  boulders  of  rock. 

The  exact  time  in  the  history  of  the  bay  when  the  recession  of  the 
sea  took  place  is  not  clear,  but  there  are  indicatious  that  this  event 
may  have  preceded  the  formation  of  the  'head,'  the  marine  sands 
having  in  places  obviously  suffered  previous  denudation.  At  all 
events,  the  *  head '  spread  out  over  and  partly  filled  up  the  trough  of 
the  old  bay  and  quite  probably  extended  partly  up  the  flanks  of  the 
hills.  This  *  head '  has  frequently  been  described,  and  it  seems  pretty 
commonly  agreed  that  it  was  due  to  minor  local  glacial  conditions 
entailing  a  heavy  snowfall  and  the  formation  of  n6ve.  The  melting 
of  this  snow  in  warm  Summers  would  release  considerable  volumes  of 
water,  which  sinking  through  the  underlying  marine  sands  would 
erode  in  their  indurated  portions  those  remarkable  vertical  cylindrical 
pipes  commented  on  and  figured  by  Mr.  Clement  Beid.' 

Whether,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Reid,  this  deposit  will  yield  remains 
of  Arctic  plants  or  animals  is  problematical.     No  sign  of  life  has  as 


>  6bol.  Mag.,  1879,  pp.  206-7. 

'  The  tenns  for  these  oede  in  what  may  be  styled  the  pre-glaoial  days  of  the 
Geological  Suirey  seems  to  have  been  *' Extraneous  Bubbish  "  (**  History  of  the 
Geological  Society,"  p.  134). 

'  Gedogy  of  the  Conntry  near  Newqnay  (Geol.  Sunr.  Mem.,  Sheet  346) » 
p.  67,  pi.  T. 
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Set  been  extracted  from  it,  whereas  in  the  succeeding  epoch  molluscan 
fe  at  all  events  was  abundant,  while  man  occupied  the  area. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  these  overlying  latest  deposits  as  '  blown 
sand.'  This,  however,  is  inaccurate :  when  investigated  they  prore 
to  contain  a  large  amount  of  soil,  and  are  in  reality  composed  of  hill- 
wash  with  a  large  admixture  of  calcareous  sand  blown  up  ofE  the 
beach.  Consequently  they  may  more  correctly  be  termed  *  hill-waah- 
dunes.'  Of  true  *  blown  sand '  dunes  there  are  a  few  examples  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  links  near  the  road  down  to  the  beach  and  possibly 
a  few  towards  the  centre  of  that  ground  where  less  hill- wash  would 
be  brought  down. 

This  dune  period  is  divisible  into  two  stages.  An  earlier  layer 
present  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Headland  Hotel,  which  is  characterised 
by  a  molluscan  fauna  of  a  more  woodland  facies  than  that  of  the  later 
period,  and  probably  connotes  a  time  when  the  sea  had  not  re- 
excavated  the  bay  to  anything  like  its  present  extent.  It  is  in  this 
lower  layer  that  the  chief  human  remains  occur.  The  later  and  more 
predominant  hill- wash-dunes  that  overlie  this  suggest  by  their  fossil 
contents  the  gradual  coming  on  of  the  present  open  heath-like 
conditions  and  the  nearer  vicinity  of  the  sea. 

The  first  observer  to  give  the  correct  reading  of  the  sequence  of 
these  beds  was  Dr.  H.  S.  Boase,^  who  is  at  great  pains  to  point  out 
the  two  series  of  sands,  one  above  and  the  other  below  the  '  head,' 
and  he  connects  De  la  Beche*s  error  of  considering  the  lower  series 
with  its  consolidated  portions  to  be  blown  sand.  Dr.  Boase's  paper  ie 
worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  appears  to  have  received:  even 
Mr.  TJssher  has  failed  to  notice  this  portion  of  his  paper. 

Turning  to  the  actual  sections  and  taking  Fistral  Bay  first,  we  find 
in  the  northern  angle  of  the  bay  ( 1  on  the  map,  Plate  II),  next  the 
Headland  Hotel,  as  all  along  the  bay,  1-2  feet  of  hill-wash  surface 
soil.  Under  this  there  is  4  or  5  feet  of  'head'  resting  in  turn  on 
the  indurated  old  marine  sunds  that  pass  down  into  the  old  pebble 
beach  at  the  base;  these  two  last  having  a  total  of  10  feet  to  the 
killas,  of  which  all  along  the  bay  about  1 0  feet  is  exposed. 

Proceeding  southwards,  the  old  marine  sands  become  less  indurated, 
while  the  pebble  beach  is  less  pronounced.  About  50  yards  south, 
from  the  first  point  there  has  manifestly  been  some  erosion  of  the  old 
marine  deposits  and  a  corresponding  thickening  of  the  'head,'  the 
section  showing  from  4  to  5  feet  of  '  head,'  then  a  sand  seam  5  feeti 
(which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  indurated  series,  though  it  may 
have  been  derived  from  the  destruction  of  beds  thereof  that  lie  higher 
up  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills),  and  another  layer  of  'head'  3  feet 
thick,  beneath  which  there  is  a  trace  only  of  the  old  sand  and  beach. 
This  spot  appears  to  represent  the  lowest  point  in  the  tideway  of  the 
old  bay. 

When  the  road  down  to  the  beach  (2)  is  reached  the  '  head  *  is 
found  to  be  only  some  6-8  feet,  resting  on  about  5  feet  of  the  old 
beach,  which  here  consists  of  layers  of  sand  and  pebbles  passing 
down  into  the  coarse  pebbly  beach  at  the  base.     Judging  from  his 
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dewription,  thiB  must  have  been  the  section  deseribed  by  8.  R.  Pattison,^ 
and  the  spot  whence  he  obtained  the  shells  identified  by  Crouch  to  be 
"Moiwla  vulgmru,  Cyihsrea  chtane,  Patella,  OtU'eaV  It  is,  of  coane, 
impossible  to  pronounce  definitely  in  the  absence  of  the  specimens 
themselves,  but  judging  from  what  can  be  obtained  on  the  spot  to-day 
it  aeems  more  probable  that  the  first  two  should  read  Hytilut  ediUii 
and  VenuB  verrueoM, 

By  the  path  from  the  golf  links  to  the  beach  (8)  only  about  two 
feet  of  *'  head '  is  to  be  seen  resting  on  the  old  beach.  The  upper 
layers  of  the  latter,  which  is  altogether  5  feet  in  thickness,  are  far  less 
pebbly  than  at  the  last  section,  while  there  is  the  usual  coarse 
pebbly  base. 

Under  the  old  lead-mine  tip  (4)  the  'head'  is  very  sandy  and 
contains  few  of  the  chsracteristic  angular  fragments  of  rock,  which 
come  in  again,  however,  a  few  yards  further  to  the  south,  the  old 
marine  sands  with  pebble  seams  passing  down  into  the  bouldery  base, 
while  laterally  they  once  more  become  indurated  and  stand  out  from 
the  cHff  face  in  miniature  bluffs. 

Still  passing  southward  these  indurated  sands  are  seen  to  rise  in 
places  nearly  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  *  head,'  while  in  others  they 
appear  to  have  been  denuded,  and  the  *  head '  extends  downwards  till 
it  attains  as  much  as  10  feet  in  thickness. 

Where  the  cliff  rises  towards  the  south  end  of  the  bay  the  *  head '  is 
about  8  feet  thick,  while  there  is  about  20  feet  of  indurated  sand 
between  it  and  the  layer  of  coarse  pebbles  at  the  base. 

In  the  southern  angle  of  the  bay,  by  the  first  path  down  (6),  where 
the  cliff  is  from  40  to  50  feet  high,  the  indurated  sands  are  last  seen 
projecting  out  from  among  the  talus  about  half-way  up.  Thence 
eastward  along  the  East  Pentire  headland  coastline  no  vestige  of  them 
was  observed,  the  '  head,'  as  shown  in  the  cliff  lately  scarped  in  the 
formation  of  a  promenade,  coming  right  down,  full  30  feet  in  thickness, 
and  resting  at  first  on  the  old  coarse  pebble  beach  and  afterwards  on 
the  killas  itself. 

Although  all  along  the  bay  only  about  2  feet  of  top  stuff  shows 
in  the  cliff  face,  there  are  plenty  of  hill- wash-dunes  just  inland 
containing  abundance  of  shells  belonging  to  the  latest  phase  in  their 
history.  One  of  these  (5),  close  to  the  edge  of  the  cuffs  near  their 
highest  point,  has  been  cut  into  alongside  the  path  and  shows  a  section 
over  4  feet  thick.  An  example  of  Selix  aspena  occurred  at  3  feet 
from  the  surface,  and  there  were  a  few  small  fragments  of  Myiilm. 
A  list  of  the  shells  obtained  from  this  spot  is  given  in  the  table  at 
end.  Nowhere  were  any  traces  observed  of  the  olderphase  as  in  the 
more  interesting  sections  close  round  the  Headland  Hotel,  to  which 
attention  may  now  be  directed. 

Betnming  to  the  northern  angle  of  the  bay  (A  on  the  map),  and 
proceeding  westwards  along  the  first  promontory,  the  indurated  sands 
of  the  old  marine  series  are  again  observed,  from  10  to  15  feet  thick 
according  to  circumstances,  since  they  rest  on  an  irregular  surface  of 
killas  to  which,  when  the  coarse  pebbly  base  is  wanting,  they  are 
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firmly  adherent.  At  this  point  the  vertical  cylindrical  piping  begins 
to  be  noticeable.  Over  these  sands  there  is  3  to  5  feet  of  '  head,' 
whose  upper  surface  slopes  westwards,  and  the  western  two-thirds 
of  the  promontory  is  capped  by  the  remains  of  a  big  hill-wash-dune. 
The  base  of  this  is  formed  by  the  Helix  nemoralis  zone,  as  the  earlier 
phase  may  be  conveniently  termed,  and  at  first  this  is  at  the  top  of 
the  clifE  just  under  the  surface  soil. 

Further  on  the  later  phase  is  represented. 

At  one  point  (3),  viewed  from  the  beach,  it  looks  as  if  there  were 
two  layers  of  'head'  separated  by  a  thick  seam  of  sand.  A  close 
inspection,  however,  shows  that  the  upper  is  a  lenticular  mass  of 
remade  *  head,'  that  had  somehow  been  washed  down  from  the  higher 
ground  behind  and  become  incorporated  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
hill- wash-dune.     The  section  reads  as  follows : — 

ft.  in. 

1.  Top  soil  with  land  sheUs  (where  it  rests  on  2) 1  0 

-     2.  Lenticular  mass  of  remade  '  head ' :  at  its  thickest       1  6 

3.  Sand  with  few  land  shells 2  0 

4.  Shell  seam  with  plentiful  remains  of  ify^i/tM     0  2 

6.  Sand  with  ifWtj;  >i«mora/»«           1  0 

6.  *  Head.' 

Nearer  the  head  of  the  promontory  (B  on  map)  the  section  is : — 

ft.  in. 

1.  Sand  with  land  shells        4  0 

2.  Seam  of  numerous  land  shells      0  6 

3.  Sand  with  few  land  shells  thinning  out  eastwards  and  disappearing  0  9 

4.  Seam  of  land  shells  with  ify^i/M 0  4 

6.  ^BTiAiVn}^  Helix  netnoralU            1  6 

6.  *  Head.' 

More  examples  of  Litiorina  ohtusata  were  obtained  from  the  upper 
«ands  here  than  at  any  other  spot  on  the  headland. 

The  end  of  the  promontory  itself  is  much  stepped  by  slipping  and 
weathering,  the  exposed  margins  of  the  hill-wash-dune  bearing  no 
relation  to  the  mass  of  it  that  lies  behind  on  the  promontory  itself. 

Turning  round  the  northern  face  and  going  towards  the  steps  at 
G,  the  cut-away  edge  of  a  dune  gives  some  4  feet  of  sand  with  land 
shells,  that  is  reduced  to  2  feet  at  the  steps.  In  neither  spot, 
however,  were  traces  of  the  Helix  nemoralis  zone  observable. 

At  the  head  of  the  little  cove,  however,  where  the  public  path, 
comes  near  the  edge  at  D  (see  also  Fig.  1),  a  little  section  of  about 
a  foot  or  so  by  the  side  of  the  path,  where  a  dune  is  just  cut  into, 
shows  masses  of  broken  slate  mixed  at  one  point  with  sand  and  con- 
taining Helix  nemoralis  and  other  shells  (see  table  at  end). 

Turning  westwards  again  along  the  northern  side  of  the  cove,  tlie 
^  head '  is  found  at  the  top  of  the  section,  and  just  behind,  inland,  there 
is  a  large  dune.  Seawards  the  top  of  the  *  head  *  slopes  down  again 
-slightly,  and  the  Helix  nemoralis  zone  comes  on  with  1  foot  or  1  ft.  6  in. 
of  upper  sands  over  it  at  the  comer,  E. 

The  next  small  piece  of  cliff  is  practically  parallel  with  the  sea 
front  and  about  50  yards  in  length.  It  affords  almost,  if  not  quite, 
the  most  interesting  section  in  the  district  (Fig.  1).  A  big  hiU- wash- 
dune  has  been  cut  into,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  towards  the 
-northern  end  (F),  and  the  section  is  better  read  from  north  to  south. 
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At  the  point  F,  then,  helped  by  the  return  section  shown  between 
P  and  G,  we  find : — 

ft.  in. 

1.  Very  sandy  top  layer  with  land  shells,  resting  on  a  thin  seam  of 

broken  slates      1  0 

2.  Darker  sand  (P  peaty)  with  land  shells 2  9 

3.  Seam  of  land  shells  with  some  ify^t/fM 0  3 

4.  Lighter  sand  with  fewer  shells     1  6 

5.  Mytilua  layer  overlying  a  seam  with  land  shells  passing  down 

into  6     0     6 

6.  Sand  with  few  shells,  the   basal   portion  being  the    Helix 

nemoralii  zone 3     0 

This  last  is  obscured  at  the  point  E  by  talus.  Projecting  from  the  taluB 
in  several  places  for  the  first  few  yards  southward  of  F  is  a  sort  of  ledge 
(y,  Fig.  1),  which  at  a  distance  looks  as  if  it  were  the  top  of  the  '  head.' 
Close  inspection,  however,  shows  that  this  layer  consists  of  tabular 
masses  of  the  indurated  sands  placed  side  by  side  and  resting  on  the 
true  Helix  nemoralis  zone,  which  is  here  of  a  reddish  ochreous  colour. 
Specimens  of  Helix  nemoralis  and  Pomatias  elegane  were  found  beneath 
these  sandstone  masses,  which  are  thus  separated  by  the  thickness  of 
the  Helix  nemoralis  zone  and  the  whole  of  the  *  head  *  from  the  parent 
rock.  In  view  of  the  presence  of  other  indications  close  by,  and 
presently  to  be  mentioned,  of  the  existence  of  man  on  the  spot  at  this 
period,  one  is  constrained  to  believe  that  these  tabular  masses  were 
carried  up  by  man  and  arranged  to  form  a  sort  of  platform  as  flooring 
for  a  hut  or  some  other  purpose.  A  boulder  about  the  size  of  a  man's 
head  also  lay  there  and  appeared  to  have  been  similarly  carried  up 
from  the  beach. 

A  few  yards  from  F  another  slip  obscures  the  section,  and  passing  it 
it  is  seen  that  the  lower  Mytilus  band  has  split  into  two,  and  so 
continues  till  at  a  point  about  midway  in  the  length  of  the  section  the 
following  reading  was  taken  : — 

ft.  in. 

1.  Top  soil  and  sand  with  land  shells  ..  2    0 

2.  Seam  of  numerous  land  shells  and  Jfy^i/M«         ...    0     1 

3.  Sand  with  land  shells        1     3 

4.  Thick  seam  of  3fy^t/M«  shells       0    2 

5.  Sand  with  Iflnd  shells       0    9 

6.  S^m  of  ify<t7(M  with  few  land  shells     0     1 

7.  Sand  with  land  shells,  depth  not  seen. 

A  few  feet  to  the  south,  while  the  surface  trends  downward,  the 
Mytilus  bands  rise  in  the  dune,  and  the  uppermost  one  dies  out  near 
the  top,  while  the  second  and  third  nearly  reach  to  it,  re-unite,  and 
then  dip  down  again  as  they  pass  to  the  south.  At  this  point  the 
section  is  again  obecured  by  grass-covered  talus,  and  directly  past  this 
there  is  a  most  interesting  section  : — 

ft.  in. 

1.  Sand  with  land  shells        5    0 

2.  Jfy^t/tM  seam  with  P<er^//0  and  land  shells         0     3 

3.  Seam  of  sand  with  few  shells       ..     0    6 

4.  Blackened  sand  with  charcoal  and  Ify^i/tM  shells  0    4 

5.  Stones  arranged  to  form  a  hearth  0    2 

6.  More  blackened  sand  and  charcoal  0    8 

7.  Broken  slates  arranged  to  form  a  rough  hearth  \  ^    ^ 

8.  Seam  of  Jfy^i7«»  shells     )  "    ^ 

9.  Sand  with  land  shells  ( Htf/wr  ft^mora^M  zone)     2    0 

10.    •  Head.' 
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Layers  4  to  8  (i;'  in  fig.  I )  form  the  second  of  the  two  true  kitchen 
middens  mentioned  by  Mr.  Warren.  How  far  it  extends  northward 
could  not  be  determined,  since  it  passed  behind  the  grass-coTered  talus 
slope.  It  appears  to  occupy  a  slight  depression  in  the  surface  of  the 
head.  The  discovery  of  a  regular  hearth  is  of  interest,  while  the  state 
of  preservation  of  the  whole  is  remarkable,  the  fragments  of  charcoal 
being  as  fresh  as  if  newly  burned.  Besides  MytiluM^  shells  of 
Qlyeimeris  [=  Pectu7iculu»],  Patella,  and  Purpura  were  found  in  it 
with  a  single  burnt  Helix  nemoralis  and  three  or  four  HeliceUa  harhara. 
The  latter  must  have  been  accidentally  introduced  among  the  embers, 
for  they  could  not  have  served  as  articles  of  diet. 

The  two  Mytiltu  layers  of  the  kitchen  midden  speedily  unite 
southwards,  and  at  the  point  E  blend  with  the  upper  layer  (No.  2  of 
the  section). 

As  Mr.Warren  notes,  the  dune  sands  appear  in  places  here  to  pass  down 
into  the  'head,'  but  this  is  probably  a  false  rather  than  a  true' junction. 

The  return  section  from  F  to  G  into  the  next  miniature  cove  to  the 
north  is  practically  the  same  as  at  the  point  E. 

At  G  there  is  an  easy  way  down  to  the  beach,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  descent  the  indurated  sands  are  well  seen,  not  only  in  the  cliff, 
capped  by  the  '  head,'  but  also  in  masses  on  the  foreshore.  These 
last  are  apparently  the  subject  of  Mr.  Beid's  plate  v  in  his  Survey 
Memoir  on  the  Newquay  district.  They  must,  however,  have  suffered 
considerable  further  denudation  since  he  photographed  them,  for  he 
could  not  have  failed  to  see  and  record  the  interesting  miniature 
natural  arch  shown  in  the  accompanying  view  most  kindly  taken  for 
me  by  the  Bev.  A.  E.  Oldfield  (Plate  III).  The  illustration  shows  the 
old  marine  platform  of  killas  with  its  boulder-strewn  surface,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  old  marine  sands,  when  there  is  no  coarse  pebble 
bed  at  the  base,  fit  in  between  and  around  the  boulders  and  are  firmly 
cemented  to  them,  the  layers  preserving  their  horizontality  everywhere 
as  only  water-deposited  strata  can  do.  Some  of  the  curious  vertical 
pipes  in  the  indurated  sands,  partly  cut  through,  are  also  conspicuous 
in  the  mass  in  front  of  the  cliff. 

Bound  the  rest  of  the  cove  the  '  head '  comes  nearly  to  the  top  of 
the  cliff,  and  no  dune  deposits  worth  recording  are  seen  till  the 
northern  point  K  is  reached.  Here  the  killas  rises  at  the  point  to 
2  ft.  6  in.  from  the  surface,  and  is  much  broken  and  crushed  at 
the  top  (see  Eig.  1).  From  the  point  eastwards  its  surface  is  slightly 
depressed,  and  a  Httle  further  on  the  'head,'  almost  wanting  at  the 
very  point,  comes  on  and  rises  to  about  two  feet  from  the  surface. 

The  hill-wash-dune  that  caps  the  point  gives  at  its  thickest  the 
following  section : —  ft.  in. 

1.  Top  soil  with  land  shells,  resting  on  a  seam  of  broken  slates    ..     1    0 

2.  Sand  with  a  seam  of  pebbles  at  the  base 0    9 

3.  Sand  0    8 

4.  Sand  with  land  shells        0    6 

6.     Sand  1    0 

6.  Layer  of  closely  packed  MyiUua  shells  with  fragments  of  slate       0    2 

7.  Sand  0    6 

8.  Masses  of  charred  Mytiltu  shells,  burnt  earth,  charcoal,  and 

bnmt  stones  (x  in  Fig.  1)        0    6 

9.  Traces  of  '  head,'  resting  on  killas. 

DBCADl  V. — ^VOL.  V. — ^NO.  I.  2 
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Layer  No.  6  corresponds  to  the  lower  Mytilun  band  in  the  sections 
F  to  G  and  again  at  L.  It  is  the  upper  kitchen  midden  of 
Mr.  Warren,  and  contains  some  stones  that  appear  to  show  the  action 
of  fire,  but  no  burnt  earth.  Land  shells  occur  plentifully  just  above, 
in,  and  immediately  below  it. 

Both  this  band  and  No.  8  are  limited  in  extent,  covering  about  9  feet. 

The  latter  much  resembles  the  true  kitchen  midden  at  £,  only  no 
trace  of  a  regular  hearth  is  seen,  and  though  quite  as  black  when 
first  dug  out  its  contents,  except  the  charcoal,  dry  paler.  Besides 
MytiluB  it  yielded  shells  of  Patella  and  Purpura  lapillusj  but  no  traces 
of  land  molluscs. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  no  mention  of  these  two  interesting 
cooking  sites  is  made  in  the  Geological  Sui^ey  Memoir,  although 
Mr.  Warren  pointed  out  their  existence  three  years  before  that  work 
appeared.  Judging,  however,  from  the  scant  notice  of  Mr.  Warren's 
paper,  obviously  inserted  after  the  memoir  had  been  written,  the 
compiler  not  only  was  unacquainted  with  it  at  the  time  he  visited  the 
spot,  but  did  not  even  make  himself  properly  acquainted  with  it 
afterwards. 

(To  b^  concluded  in  our  February  Number,) 


ni. — ^The  Sudbukt  Nickel-Ores. 
By  Professor  A.  P.  Coleman,  of  the  Umyenity  of  Toronto. 

IN  Professor  Gregory's  interesting  presidential  address  contained  in 
your  journal  for  October,  there  is  a  reference  to  the  origin  of  the 
Sudbury  ores,  in  which  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  they  were 
deposited  from  solution  long  after  the  first  consolidation  of  the  rocks 
with  which  they  are  associated.  As  the  Sudbury  ore  deposits  are 
perhaps  the  best  examples  in  the  world  of  the  magmatic  segregation  of 
sulphide  ores  it  seems  a  pity  that  the  weight  of  Professor  Gregory's 
authority  should  be  given  against  the  correct  view.  Probably  he  has 
not  read  the  reports  on  the  region  by  Dr.  Barlow  and  myself  in  which 
incontrovertible  proof  of  the  magmatic  origin  of  these  ores  has  recently 
been  given.*  In  the  report  prepared  by  myself  it  is  shown  that  all 
the  ore  bodies  are  found  at  the  lower  edge  of  a  laccolithic  sheet  of 
norite,  blending  upwards  into  micropegmatite,  or  on  dike-like  pro- 
jections from  this  sheet.  The  laccolithic  sheet  is  37  miles  long, 
17  miles  wide,  and  has  dozens  of  ore  bodies  connected  with  its  basic 
edge.  The  adjoining  rock  may  be  granite,  gneiss,  green  schists, 
gray  wacke,  etc.,  without  affecting  in  any  way  the  monotonous  character 
of  the  ore.  The  ore  bodies  may  contain  fragments  of  the  adjoining 
rocks  and  sometimes  also  of  the  norite,  for  some  crushing  and  faulting 
has  taken  place  ;  but  everywhere  the  solid  ore  passes  into  pyrrhotite- 
norite,  and  then  into  norite  spotted  with  blebs  of  ore.  The  sulphides 
have  sharp  boundaries  against  the  adjoining  rocks,  but  blend  into  the 
norite.  The  blebs  of  pyrrhotite  may  be  found  hundreds  of  yards  from 
the  ore  bodies  and  completely  enclosed  in  the  norite  with  no  fissure  or 

1  Barlow,  Ann.  Rep.  Geol.   Snrr.  Canada,  part  H ;   Coleman,   The  Sodbury 
Nickel  Field,  Bur.  Mines,  Ontario,  yol.  zIt,  part  3. 
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channel  bj  wliicb  they  could  hare  reached  that  position  by  the  aid  of 
circnlating  water.  The  freshest  norite  of  the  region  is  found  close  to 
ore  bodies  and  enclosing  parts  of  the  ore.  Even  so  susceptible 
a  mineral  as  hypersthene  stands  unchanged  beside  inclusions  of 
pjrrhotite  and  chalcopyrite.  In  thin  sections  of  the  freshest  specimens 
the  sulphides  are  found  embedded  in  original  rock-forming  minerals, 
each  as  hypersthene,  augite,  biotite,  and  even  titaniferous  magnetite, 
with  no  decomposition  products  between. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  ores,  the  heaviest  parts  of  the  original 
magma,  everywhere  occupy  the  lowest  points  in  the  eruptive  sheet, 
bays  projecting  into  the  country  rock,  or  long  and  sometimes  inter- 
rupted offsets  from  the  basic  edge  of  the  sheet,  showing  that  gravity 
was  an  important  segregative  force.  Even  in  the  narrowest  offsets, 
howeyer,  there  is  always  some  norite  to  show  the  connection  with  the 
main  body  of  that  rock. 

Ore  bodies  never  occur  at  a  distance  from  the  norite-micropegmatite 
sheet,  and  not  one  has  been  discovered  elsewhere  in  northern  Ontario 
after  long  and  careful  prospecting.  That  this  eruptive  mass  was  the 
source  of  the  ore  is  evident,  and  it  is  equally  evident  that  ore  and  rock 
reached  their  present  position  in  a  molten  condition.  It  should  be 
added,  however,  that  a  certain  amount  of  later  rearrangement  of  the 
sulphides  has  taken  place,  though  there  has  not  been  sufficient  water 
action  to  cause  any  banding  or  *  crustification  *  nor  to  introduce  any 
appreciable  amount  of  gangue  minerals,  such  as  quartz  or  calcite. 

Practically  every  geologist  who  has  visited  the  Sudbury  ore  deposits 
agrees  with  Dr.  Barlow  and  myself  as  to  their  magmatic  origin,  and 
the  only  objections  made  to  the  theory  have  come  from  those  who  have 
studied  specimens  apart  from  their  field  relationships,  or  who  have 
drawn  inferences  from  the  present  arrangement  of  the  ores  as  shown 
on  polished  surfaces.  To  determine  the  present  arrangement  of  the 
ores  throws  very  little  light  on  their  origin,  for  we  are  aU  agreed  that 
a  certain  amount  of  solution  and  redeposition  has  gone  on,  especially 
in  offset  deposits,  like  the  Copper  Cliff  mine.  Any  theory  of  original 
deposition  of  the  ores  from  circulating  waters  must  give  a  reason 
for  the  constant  association  of  the  ore  with  a  single  sheet  of  eruptive 
rock,  for  its  presence  only  at  the  lowest  points  on  its  edge,  for  its 
blending  upwards  into  the  eruptive,  and  for  the  isolated  blebs  and 
masses  encloeed  in  the  fresh  eruptive.  All  these  relationships  are 
easily  explained  by  the  magmatic  theory,  but  very  difficult  to  account 
for  by  any  other. 


rV". — OcEAHic  'Deeps.* 

ByT.  Mbllard  Bbadb,  F.G.S.,  F.B.I.B.A.,  A.M.I.C.E. 

^NE  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  great  oceans  is  the 
presence  of  what  have  been  aptly  termed  'deeps,'  enormous 
depressions  in  the  ocean  bottoms.  Having  in  my  '*  Evolution  of  Earth 
Structure "  *  discussed  their  distribution  and  probable  origin,  I  was 

1  Longmans,  1903. 
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naturally  attracted  by  the  notice  in  Naiwre  of  the  surveys  of  the  vessel 
''Edi"  and  the  cable-ship  ''  Stephan"  during  1903  and  1905  in  the 
western  and  south-western  parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Drs.  Gr.  Shott 
and  P.  Perlewitz,  in  a  paper  recently  issued  in  the  Arehiv  d&r  dsutsehen 
SeewarUf  taking  into  consideration  previous  work  by  U.S.  ship 
''Hero"  and  of  the  German  vessel  ''Planet,"  consider  that  these 
soundings  throw  a  great  deal  of  new  light  on  the  configui*ation  of  the 
sea  bottom  in  those  regions.  They  state  that  the  troughs  forming  the 
deeps  are  usually  about  10  miles  wide,  excepting  the  Guam  deep,  which 
is  as  much  as  20  across.  The  most  interesting  statement  to  me  is  that 
in  their  opinion  the  troughs  are  the  result  of  subsidence  occurring 
on  an  enormous  scale  along  lines  of  fracture,  and  that  it  is  probable 
the  disturbances  which  produced  these  structures  are  comparatively  recent. 

In  p.  316,  "  Evolution  of  Earth  Structure,"  I  have  said  that  the 
'  deeps '  in  "  my  view  are  produced  by  a  sagging  of  the  earth's  crust 
similar  to  that  which  originated  the  Mediterranean  basin,"  and  further, 
"  They  may  not  be  very  old  and  necessarily  more  lasting  than  the  deep 
basins  in  continental  land  such  as  the  Black  Sea  and  Lake  Baikal.*' 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  these  later  investigations  by  practical  men 
tend  to  confirm  my  views  and  lead  independently  to  similar  conclusions, 
especially  as  the  explanation  involves  the  origin  of  other  features 
of  the  sea  bottom  and  the  vexed  question  of  the  permanence  of  the 
larger  features  of  the  oceanic  areas. 

The  narrowness  of  the  troughs,  if  the  figures  are  reliable,  is  striking, 
and  points  to  vertical  subsidence  rather  than  lateral  pressure.  The 
subsidence  in  so  narrow  an  area  would  doubtless  be  accompanied  by 
fracture,  but  whether  it  is  so  or  not  we  may  legitimately  infer,  as 
I  have  done,  that  the  originating  cause  is  a  local  shrinkage  of  the 
magma  under  and  beyond  &e  area  of  the  trough  and  deep  down  in  or 
below  the  lithosphere. 

The  attainment  of  a  reliable  knowledge  of  the  configuration  of  the 
ocean  bed  can  only  be  of  slow  growth.  Thanks  largely  to  telegraph 
cable  requirements,  we  have  been  adding  to  the  facts  in  a  fairly 
liberal  manner  of  late  years.  Let  us  hope  that  the  good  work  will 
continue  notwithstanding  the  wireless  phase  of  electrical  development. 


y. — A  Revision  of  sous  Oasbokiferous  Corals.^ 

By  R.  6.  Cabbitthebs,  of  the  Geological  Sunrey. 

Iktboduction. 

MORE  than  sixty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  publication  of 
the  classical  monograph  of  MM.  Milne-Edwai^  and  Jules 
Haime,  "Les  Polypes  Fossiles  des  Terrains  Palaeozoiques."  It  can 
only  be  expected  that  many  of  the  original  descriptions  of  species 
in  that  work  have  for  long  been  in  need  of  amplification  and  revision. 
This  applies  with  added  force  to  the  corals  of  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone,  in  view  of  the  impetus  given  to  the  palaBontological  study 

1  Commanicated  by  permission  of  the  Director  of  the  Greological  Surrey  of  Great 
Britain. 
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of  that  formation,  by  the  vigorous  revival  of  zonal  work  witnessed 
in  the  last  few  years.  Those  species  in  most  urgent  need  of  revision 
belong  to  the  lower,  or  Toumaisian  division  of  the  Limestone,  since 
their  satisfactory  determination  affords  a  basis  for  evolutionary  studies 
on  the  succeeding  faunas,  and  an  attempt  is  here  made  to  deal  with 
a  few  of  these  forms. 

The  great  French  actinologists  were  compelled,  in  the  absence  of 
opportunities  for  slicing  and  microscopic  investigation,  to  confine  their 
attention  to  the  external  characters  of  their  specimens,  assisted 
occasionally  by  such  rough  vertical  sections  as  co||ild  be  obtained 
by  fracture.  This  also  was  the  case  in  what  appears  to  be  the  only 
authoritative  re-description  of  their  species,  published  in  1870  by 
M.  de  Koninck,  in  his  well-known  volume  entitled  "  Nouvelles 
Becherches  sur  les  Animaux  Fossiles  du  Terrain  Carbonif^re  de  la 
Belgique."  Indeed,  in  the  introduction  to  that  work,  M.  de  Koninck 
expresses  regret  at  his  inability  to  take  advantage  of  the  newer 
methods  of  research  then  being  inaugurated.  The  older  authors  were 
not  enabled,  therefore,  to  completely  define  their  species ;  for  obviously 
the  internal,  as  well  as  the  external,  structures  must  be  determined 
before  an  adequate  idea  of  the  nature  and  relationships  of  these  corals 
can  be  gained.  Indeed,  of  the  two,  the  internal  structures  are  the 
more  important,  since,  until  they  are  known,  the  meaning  and  value 
of  the  chief  external  feature,  the  calyx,  cannot  be  duly  appreciated. 

For  the  elucidation  of  these  internal  structures,  great  use  has  been 
made,  in  the  present  investigation,  of  serial  transverse  sections. 
Such  treatment  is  entirely  necessary,  if  reliable  conceptions  on  these 
points  are  to  be  gained;  by  this  means  the  progressive  changes 
occurring  during  the  growth  of  the  coral  are  ascertained,  specific 
differences  are  more  correctly  gauged,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the 
phjlogenetic  nature  of  various  structures  realised.  It  is  true  that  the 
exigencies  of  space  can  rarely  permit  of  such  sections  being  illustrated 
in  their  entirety ;  that  is,  indeed,  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  but 
the  results  obtained  can,  at  any  rate,  be  embodied  in  the  text. 

For  a  re-description  of  species  to  be  of  any  value,  it  is  evident  that 
if  paratypes  are  not  available  (i.e.  examples  named  by  the  authors 
themselves),  then,  at  any  rate,  the  specimens  used  should  resemble  the 
originals  in  nature  and  preservation  as  closely  as  possible,  and  should 
be  derived  from  the  same  locality  (i.e.  they  should  be  topotypes) ; 
these  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  the  present  case. 

The  holotypes  of  the  species  to  be  immediately  described  were 
collected  from  Toumai  and  sent  by  de  Koninck  ^  to  Milne-Edwards 
and  Haime  for  description  in  their  **  Polypes  Fossiles."  In  his  own 
▼ork  (the  "Nouvelles  Eecherches"),  published  thirty  years  later, 
de  Koninck  dealt  with  similar  material  from  this  locality,  whence 
also  the  specimens  on  which  the  present  account  is  based  (the  majority 
forming  the  Piret  Collection  at  the  British  Museum)  have  also  been 
derived.  These  corals  are  silicified;  the  exquisite  preservation  of 
most  of  their  calices  resembles  that  of  recent  corals  far  more  than 
those  of  Paleozoic  age. 

^^  With  the  exoq>tioii  of  Michelin's  Caninia  cornueopim  and  Caninia  eornu'bovU, 
wUeh,  hoirever,  also  came  from  Toumai. 
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The  corals  in  the  Piret  Collection  weie  first  of  all  compared  with 
those  in  the  Musee  Eoyale  d'Histoire  l^atureUe  at  Brussels,  to  ensure 
their  identity  with  de  Eoninck's  figured  specimens.  A  certain  number 
were  then  cut,  the  transrerse  sections  serially  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis  of  the  coral,  the  vertical  sections  mostly  down  the  centre 
of  the  cardinal  fossula,  a  few  also  being  cut  in  a  vertical  plane, 
between  the  fossular  depressions. 

Both  internal  and  external  characters  of  the  various  species  being 
then  known,  it  was  possible  to  recognise  and  examine  further 
examples  in  other  collections,  and  make  some  notes  on  variation  and 
distribution.  These  latter  observations,  however,  cannot  pretend  to 
have  any  great  value  or  completeness.  Very  much  more  work 
requires  to  be  done  before  the  zonal  value  of  these  small  corals  can  be 
ascertained.  The  evidence  at  present  available  is  so  scanty,  and  the 
districts  that  have  been  thoroughly  searched  are  so  few,  that  it  must 
be  some  time  before  definite  conclusions  on  this  point  can  be  stated. 
Some  general  observation  on  the  results  so  far  attained  will  be  found 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  paper. 

My  indebtedness  to  many  sources  of  information  and  assistance  is 
great.  ¥mt  of  all,  my  sincere  thanks  are  due  to  the  authorities  at 
ttke  British  Museum  (Natural  History)  for  permission  to  examine  and 
cut  the  very  beautiful  corals  in  the  Piret  Collection,  and  to  the 
Geological  Survey  tor  facilities  in  the  investigation  ;  without  such  aid 
this  work  could  not  have  been  undertaken.  I  also  wish  to  thank 
MM.  Dupont  and  Butot,  of  the  Mus6e  Boyale  d'Histoire  Naturelle, 
Brussels,  for  their  courtesy  in  allowing  me  to  examine  the  collectioiis 
there  preserved. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  adequately  acknowledge  the  kindness  of 
Dr.  A.  Yaugban  in  allowing  me  to  make  the  freest  use  of  his  extensive 
collections  from  the  Bristol  district,  for  a  constant  supply  of  fresh 
material,  and  for  the  most  generous  and  ungrudging  assistance 
throughout  I  am  also  indebted  to  Dr.  Matley  and  Dr.  Vaughan  for 
material  from  the  Bush  area  (co.  Dublin],  and  similarly  to  Professor 
£•  J.  Garwood,  and  to  the  members  of  the  Yorkshire  Geological 
Society,  for  material  collected  in  the  Amside  and  Colne-Clitheroe 
districts  respectively.  Finally,  I  wish  to  sincerely  thank  the  Trustees 
of  the  Sladen  Fund  for  a  grant  in  furtherance  of  this  work,  without 
which  the  accompanying  illustrations  could  not  have  been  so  numerous 
or  complete. 

Septal  Fokmation  akd  TBamHOLOGr. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  description  of  the  species,  it  may  be  of 
assistance  to  the  general  reader  that  attention  should  here  be  drawn 
to  the  peculiar  mode  of  septal  formation,  so  characteristic  of  Rugose 
corals,  since  an  acquaintance  with  the  facte  concerned  explains  many 
difficulties  and  apparent  anomalies  met  with  during  an  examination  of 
these  corals,  especially  with  regard  to  the  fossulae. 

As  it  was  not  till  1870  that  Kunth'  first  established  his  law  of 
growth,  many  years  after  the  appearance  of  MM.  Milne-Edwards  and 

L  Zeit.  Deut.  Qeol.  Ges.,  vol.  xxi  (1869). 
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Haime's  pnblicatioiiB,  and  as  these  latter  still  remain  to  many  English 
readers  tile  chief  work  on  PalsDozoic  corals,  it  must  be  said  that, 
althoagh  found  in  the  larger  paloeontological  textbooks,  Kunth's  work 
has  not,  perhaps,  received  in  this  country  the  attention  it  deserves. 
According  to  this  law,  the  insertion  of  new  septa  in  a  Rugose  coral 
takes  place  at  three  points  in  the  circumference  of  the  corallnm, 
approximately  80^  apart,  the  chief  of  these  being  at  the  eardtnal 
m^rnm,  with  the  remaining  two  points  on  each  side  at  the  alar  septa, 
'Sew  septa  are  successively  added  on  each  side  of  the  cardinal  septum, 
the  youngest  beiug  always  next  to  that  septum.  On  one  side  only  of 
each  of  the  two  alar  septa  new  septa  are  also  added,  the  youngest 
always  next  to  those  septa,  on  the  side  remote  from  the  cardinal 
septum.  Since  these  young  septa  are  necessarily  short,  there  is 
consequently,  in  transverse  sections,  a  break  in  the  grouping  of  the 
septa  at  each  of  these  three  points.  These  breaks  form  the  fo»sula, 
the  largest  being  naturally  at  the  cardinal  septum  ;  this  is  called  the 
cardmal  fossula^  or  more  simply  Uhe  fosjtula*  The  other  two  breaks, 
comparatively  inconspicuous,  are  similarly  referred  to  as  the  *alar 
fiisula.*  Occasionally  a  fourth  fossula  is  developed  immediately 
opposite  the  cardinal  septum,  and  is  called,  from  the  primary  septum 
dividing  it,  the  counter  fonstUa,  No  new  septa  are  ever  developed 
here,  although  the  minor  septa  flanking  the  counter  septum  are 
occasionally  more  elongated  than  the  others.  These  fossule  are 
further  marked  by  depressions  of  the  tabulsB,  varying  in  degree  in 
different  specimens. 

The  development  of  new  septa  according  to  Kunth's  law  may  also 
be  seen  on  the  exterior  of  any  rugose  coral  with  good  longitudinal 
ribbing,  since  each  alternate  groove  corresponds  to  the  position  of 
a  major  septum;  in  any  case,  the  arrangement  can  be  seen  on 
lemoving  the  epitheca  by  acid  or  filing,  so  as  to  display  the  septa 
within. 

Fio.  1.  Fig.  2. 


i 
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Pio.  1,  Diagram  A. — TranflYene  section  of  Zaphrmtia  omaliuai.  Primary  septa : 
H,  cardinal  septmn ;  O,  counter  septum  ;  A,  A,  alar  septa ;  li,  L,  counter- 
lateral  septa,  a-c,  the  remaining  major  septa  are  lettered  in  the  order  of 
their  formation.  Tho  minor  septa  are  indicated  bv  the  ridges  at  the  bases 
of  the  interseptal  chambers.  F,  cardinal  fossula ;  A-F,  A-F,  alar  foseulos ; 
C-F,  counter  fossula. 

Flo.  2,  Diagram  B.— Tabula  of  Z.  ofnaUusi^  represented  by  contours  (^fter 
Yuughan).  The  deep  depression  is  at  the  cardinal  fossula,  the  three  smaller 
ones  at  tnealar  and  counter  fossulse.     (See  ti^-a,  p.  26.) 
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A  diagram,  Fig.  1,  is  appended  as  a  key  to  the  terminology  used  in 
this  paper.  In  tlus  connection  the  work  of  Kunth  is  followed,  with  two 
exceptions.  The  first,  not  of  any  importance  for  our  present  purpose, 
is  the  recognition  of  two  more  primary  septa  (the  counter-lateral 
septa)  in  addition  to  the  four  enumerated  by  the  German  author. 
The  second  point  concerns  us  more  nearly.  Previously  most  figures 
of  the  calyx  and  of  cross- sections  of  rugose  corals  were  so  arranged 
that  the  cardinal  f  ossula,  if  it  occurred  on  the  convex  side  of  curvature 
of  the  coral,  was  shown  on  the  upper  side  of  the  figure ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  cardinal  fossula  occurred  on  the  concave  side  of  the 
coral,  it  was  shown  on  the  lower  side  of  the  figure.  In  the 
illustrations  accompanying  the  present  paper  the  cardinal 
fossula  is  in  all  cases  shown  on  the  upper  side  of  the  figure, 
since  it  is  believed  that  recent  work  ^  enables  us  to  extend  to  rugose 
corals  the  orientation  adopted  by  common  consent  for  other  Anthozoa. 

The  terms  '  major '  and  *  minor '  septa  ai-e  here  used  instead  of  the 
commoner  terms  '  primary '  and  '  secondary.'  Since  only  the  first  six 
septa  to  be  developed  can  properly  be  regarded  as  primary,  the  small 
intermediate  septa  should,  if  the  common  nomenclature  be  retained, 
be  called  tertiary  septa,  as  has  indeed  been  sometimes  done.  To  avoid 
any  confusion,  it  seems  better  to  adopt  some  non-committal  terms  for 
the  long  septa  and  their  intermediates,  and  therefore  the  terms 
'  major '  and  ^  minor '  septa  are  here  used. 

Genus  ZAPHRENTIS,  Rafinesque  &  Clifford. 

CoraUum  simple,  turbinate,  conical  or  cylindro-conical,  usually 
more  or  less  curved.  Major  septa  well  developed,  reaching  quite, 
or  very  nearly,  to  the  centre  of  the  corallum.  Minor  septa  may  or  may 
not  be  present ;  they  are  usually  short.     No  colamella  is  developed. 

The  conspicuous  cardinal  fosnula  is  variable  in  position,  and  is  com- 
pletely enclosed  and  surrounded  by  septa,  which  fold  round  and  form  its 
walls.  The  tabula,  though  variable  in  character,  are  always  a  prominent 
feature,  and  are  in  direct  connection  with  the  wall ;  convex  vesicles 
may  arise  on  their  upper  surfaces,  especially  towards  the  circumference 
of  the  corallum ;  but  these  never  assume  a  vertical  alignment,  and 
consequently  in  no  case  is  there  any  trace  of  an  external  dissepimental 
zone  of  the  nature  of  that  found  in  Campophyllum  and  similar  genera. 

The  above  definition  of  the  genus  Zaphrentis  is  largely  taken  from 
that  given  by  Messrs.  Kicholson  &  Thomson  (Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist., 
ser.  nr,  vol.  xvi,  1875,  p.  426).  In  that  article  the  nature  of  the 
cardinal  fossula  is  for  the  first  time  regarded  as  ''a  character  of 
primarr  importance  in  the  definition  of  the  genus."  A  restriction  of 
this  kind  is  necessary  if  the  genus  is  not  to  attain  unwieldy  pro- 
portions, and  although  the  above  definition  does  not  pretend  to.  be 
founded  on  the  specimens  from  which  the  original  diagnosis  was 
prepared,  it  undoubtedly  represents  the  genus  as  understood  at  the 
present  time.  I  have  been  unable  to  gather  from  the  original  de- 
scription of  MM.  Rafinesque  and  Clifford  any  clear  idea  as  to  the 
nature  of  their  specimens,  and  for  the  present,  therefore,  have  retained 
the  conventional  definition  in  common  use. 

^  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hiflt.,  ser.  vii,  toI.  zviii  (1906),  p.  362. 
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Zaphrbntis  0MALIU8I,  M.-Ed.  &  H.     (Plate  IV,  Figs.  1-4.) » 
1851.     Zdphrentis  omalnui,   M.-Edwards  &  Haime:    Pol.  FO09.  d.  Terr.   Pal., 

p.  337»  pi.  ▼,  figs.  3,  3a. 

1860.  „  „  M..£dwards :  Hist.  Nat.  d.  Oorall.,  t.  iii,  p.  344. 

1861.  „  „  de  Fromentel :  Int.  k  Tet.  polyp,  foes.,  p.  289. 
1872.            „               ,,  de    Eoninck:    Nout.   Recner.  sur  Anim.   Foes.  d. 

Terr.  Garb.  d.  1.  Belg.,  p.  94,  pi.  ix,  figs.  4,  4a. 
HadrophyUum  EdwardtianMn^  ibid.,  p.  52,  pi.  iv,  figs.  2,  2a. 
1905.    Zaphrentii  aff.  FhillipBi  (par^),  Vaughan:   Q.J.G.S.,  vol.  Ixi,  p.   269, 

pi.  zzii,  figs.  2c-e, 

ExTBKNAL  Characters. 

CoraUum  gently  curred  and  conical,  in  the  adult  portion  much  less 
80y  sometimes  becoming  almost  cylindrical.  There  is  longitudinal 
ribbing  on  the  epitheca,  more  strongly  marked  towards  the  tip  of  the 
eoral;  round  the  calyx  this  may  be  supplemented  by  fine  annular 
striations  (PI.  IV,  Fig.  2),  Slight  constrictions  of  growth  are 
present,  but '  rejurenescence,'  in  the  sense  of  an  interruption  in  the 
continuity  of  the  epitheca,  never  occurs.  Excellent  figures  are  given 
both  by  Milne-Edwards  &  Haime  and  by  de  Koninck. 

CiUyx  deep,  with  abruptly  descending  sides.  In  young  specimens 
a  quadrate  division  of  the  septa  within  is  well  seen,  four  fossiQe  being 
visible  {HadrophyUum  JSdwardnianum,  de  Kon.),  but  in  the  adult  the 
septa  usually  have  a  very  radial  arrangement,  with  only  one  break, 
due  to  the  shortness  of  the  cardinal  septum.  Frequently,  however, 
both  cardinal  and  counter  fossulsB  are  visible  even  in  the  adult; 
the  former  always  lies  on  the  convex  side  of  curvature  of  the  corallum. 
A  good  figure  is  given  by  Milne-Edwards  &  Haime.  That  of 
de  Koninck  is  poor  in  perspective. 

The  tnqfor  septa  are  strong,  reaching  to  the  centre  of  the  calicinal 
floor,  where  they  are  slightly  flexuous,  thickened,  and  fused  together, 
though  still  distinct  from  each  other.  They  taper  quite  gradually  up 
to  the  rim  of  the  calyx. 

The  minor  septa  are  entirely  rudimentary,  only  appearing  as  low- 
ridges  between  the  thickened  bases  of  the  major  septa. 

Average  dimensions. 
Height  of  an  adult  specimen,  2-3  cm. ;  diameter  of  calicinal  rim, 
I -2- 1-6  cm. ;  depth  of  calyx,  1-1*3  cm. 

IlYTKBNAL   ChaBAGTEILS. 

.  (a)  Transverse  Sections, — The  disposition  of  the  major  septa  is  far 
more  readily  seen  in  cross  sections  than  in  the  calyx.  They  are  seen 
to  characteristically  possess  a  curvature  concave  to  the  cardinal  fossula. 
In  sections  across  the  adult  portions  of  a  corallum  this  curvature  is 
sometimes  not  so  marked,  and  occasionally  a  certain  number  of  the 
septa  may  even  be  bent  in  the  opposite  direction  for  a  poiiion  of  their 
length  (PI,  IV,  Fig.  4).  The  lobing  and  close  interfusion  of  their 
inner  ends  gives  rise  to  a  dense  mass  in  the  centre  of  the  section. 
This  feature  is  not  constant,  however ;  examples  may  be  found  where 
the  septal  ends  are  not  thickened  and  only  join  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  coral. 
'.  The  rudimentary  minor  septa  only  appear  in  sections  across  the 

*  Plates  lY  and  V  will  appear  in  February. 
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adult  portions  of  a  corallum ;  they  are  never  well  developed,  and  are 
often  barely  perceptible. 

The  cardinal  fogsula  is  very  generally  a  marked  feature.  Always 
completely  surrounded  by  the  major  septa,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
coral,  it  is  broad  and  expanded  at  the  inner  end,  but  has  a  tendency  to 
narrow  higher  up  in  the  corallum,  and  though  in  typical  examples 
a  slight  expansion  of  the  central  part  is  retained  up  to  the  floor  of  the 
calyx  (PI.  lY,  Figs.  I  and  4),  continuous  narrowing  usually  sets  in 
beyond  that  point.  The  cardinal  septum  completely  divides  this  fossula 
almost  to  the  floor  of  the  calyx,  but  latterly  becomes  much  thinner 
than  its  neighbours.  In  extent  the  cardinal  fossula  never  seems  to 
reach  beyond  the  centre  of  the  coral,  and  usually  falls  short  of  it, 
often  to  a  considerable  degree ;  it  would  appear  that  sections  cut 
across  the  more  strongly  curved  parts  of  the  coral  show  a  short,  broad 
fossula,  and  vice  versd, 

A  common  and  remarkable  feature  is  the  development  of  a  counter 
fossula  through  a  slight  enlargement  of  the  two  interseptal  chambers 
on  each  side  of  the  counter  septum.  This  character  is  almost  always 
present  in  some  degree  in  the  young  stage  of  growth  of  a  normal 
example  of  the  species  (PL  lY,  Figs,  la  and  4a),  and  is  often 
persistent  throughout.  This  counter  fossula  is  proportionately  longer 
than  the  cardinal  fossula,  but,  unlike  the  latter,  of  course  never  shows 
any  appearance  of  young  septa  at  its  base.  The  counter  septum  may 
be  either  longer  or  shorter  than  its  neighbours;  when  longer  it  ift 
usually  more  markedly  lobed  at  its  inner  end,  thus  approaching  the 
distinctive  character  oi  the  genus  LophophyUum  (PI.  lY,  Fig.  \a). 

There  is  a  tendency  for  the  septa  in  each  of  the  four  quadrants  to 
fuse  together  at  their  inner  ends,  the  fused  ends  meeting  in  the  centre 
of  the  coral.    From  this  tendency  arises  the  prominence  of  the  fossulse. 

Dr.  Yaughan's  best  figure  is  2e  (see  Q  J.Gr.S.,  1905,  p.  269,  pi.  xxii). 

(b)  Vertical  Sections, — The  arched  tabulte,  with  their  convex  upper 
surfaces,  are  of  an  essentially  simple  type.  They  lie  from  1  to  2  mm. 
apart,  having  depressions  at  each  of  the  fossule,  the  extent  of  these 
depressions  varying  with  the  degree  of  development  of  the  fossulsB. 
This  being  the  case,  the  appearance  of  the  tabulae  varies  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  section.  Consequently,  their  nature  is  more 
clearly  shown,  not  by  the  usual  vertical  section,  but  by  a  contoured 
figure  of  one  of  their  number,  as  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Yaughan,  with 
whose  kind  permission  the  accompanying  text-figure  is  reproduced^ 
(See  anU,  p.  23,  Fig.  2.) 

Zocalities. 

Millstone  Grit :  Greenfoot  Quarry,  near  Glenboig,  Lanarkshire  (rare)» 
Upper  (?)  Yisean  :    Hollins   Delf,   and   other  quarries  near  Colne ; 

Horrocksford  Quarry,  near  Glitheroe  (D  ?). 
Tournaisian:  Big  Weston  Wood  Quarry,  Portishead,  near  Bristol, 
Clevedon,  FaSland,  Woodspring  (Weston),  and  other  localities  in 
the  Zg  subzone  of  the  SoutJi- Western  Province ;  Burrington, 
near  Bristol  (Z^  subzone,  rare^ ;  Rush  Slates,  co.  Dublin 
(especially  U4a,  the  position  of  which  is  given  in  Q.J.G.S»^ 
1906,  p.  276,  fig.  1). 
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JSemarks. 

Under  the  name  of  SadrophyUum  JEdwardsianum,  de  Koninck 
deseiibed  (Nouv.  Recher.,  p.  52,  pi.  iy,  figs.  2,  2a),  in  my  opinion, 
a  young  specimen  of  Z.  omaliusi.  He  carefully  described  the 
strongly  quadrate  arrangement  of  the  septa  in  the  calyx,  and  the 
derelopment  of  a  counter  fossula  (on  account  of  the  latter  character 
he  referred  the  specimen  to  the  genus  Radrophylium),  features  which 
are  seen  to  he  characteristic  of  the  young  stages  of  growth  of 
Z.  omaliusi^  though  obscured  in  adult  calices,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  referring  the  specimen  to  that  species.  An  examination 
of  his  figured  specimen  showed  that  it  was  much  weathered ;  to  this 
fact  the  unusual  depth  of  the  epithecal  ribbing  is  due,  as  also  the 
presence  of  a  small  median  groove  down  the  centre  of  each  of  the  ribs, 
a  fact  to  which  de  Koninck  drew  attention  in  his  description.  This 
latter  character  is  not,  however,  of  any  specific  value,  but  may  he 
foand  in  any  much  weathered  Zaphrentid  corals. 

Z,  omaliusi  can,  as  a  rule,  be  readily  separated  from  other 
Zaphrentids.  Z.  phUhpsi^  M.-Ed.  &  K.,  has  a  certain  resemblance, 
but  according  to  the  authors'  account  possesses  very  thin  major  septa, 
with  a  curvature  (according  to  the  figure  in  the  *'  British  Fossil 
Corals,"  pi.  xxxiv,  fig.  2h)  convex,  instead  of  concave,  to  the  large 
fossula,  which  also  has  a  long  dividing  septum  in  the  ciUyx.  Badical 
differences  are  also  shown  in  the  epitheca,  which  in  Z,  phillipsi  does 
not  seem  to  have  longitudinal  ribbing,  and  above  all  is  frequently  so 
affected  by  rejuvenescence  as  to  have  its  continuity  interrupted  (see 
Polyp.  Fosa.  d.  Terr.  Pal.,  pi.  v,  fig.  1).  The  differences  from 
Z.  delatwuei  will  be  referred  to  presently  when  dealing  with  that 
species. 

Some  resemblance  to  Z,  omaliusi  is  occasionally  displayed  in 
the  calyx  of  a  young  specimen  of  Caninia  eomueopia,  Mich,  {non 
M.-£d.  &  H.).  But  besides  other  differences  the  fossula  in  this  latter 
■pedes  is  deeper  and  longer,  and  in  transverse  sections  is  seen  to  be  of 
a  totally  different  character,  being  open  at  its  inner  end  with  the 
tanking  septa  usually  disconnected,  while  in  transverse  sections  the 
septa  in  the  two  cardinal  quadrants  are  always  affected  by  accessory 
thickening,  a  feature  never  seen  in  Z.  omaliusi. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  varieties  to  be  immediately  described 
the  nearest  corals  to  Z,  otnalimi  seem  to  be  Densiphyllids,  especially 
2>.  eharUstonensis,  Thorn.  These  are,  however,  fundamentally 
distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a  most  inconspicuous  cardinal 
fossula,  narrowing  continuously  to  the  centre  of  the  corallum,  and  the 
major  septa  are  almost  purely  radial  in  disposition,  altogether  lacking 
the  characteristic  curvature  of  those  in  Z,  omaliusi, 

Distnhution. 

The  species  seems  quite  local  in  its  occurrence.  Dr.  Yaughan  has 
kindly  supplied  an  account  of  its  distribution  in  the  South- Western 
Province,  biit  as  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  insert  these  notes  after 
the  description  of  Z.  delanouei,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  thut  in  that 
region  Z.  omaliusi  attains  its  maximum  in  the  Upper  Tournaisian 
subzone  Z^,  while  it  is  again  common  in  the  Upper  Tournaisian  Rush 
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Slates  of  CO.  Dublin,  correlated  by  Dr.  Vaughan  with  subzone  Zg. 
But  in  other  areas  the  species  is  found  on  different  horizons.  For 
instance,  in  the  Colne-Clitheroe  district  it  is  found  in  limestones  yery 
probably  of  Upper  Yisean  age,  and  is  there  rather  common  and  quite 
typically  developed.  Again,  in  Scotland  good  examples  seem  very 
rare,  but  almost  the  only  specimens  yet  obtained  were  found  in  the 
Millstone  Grit  near  Glenboig,  in  a  band  of  cement  lying  not  far  below 
the  junction  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Carboniferous  floras.  Never- 
theless, no  really  typical  examples  have  so  far  been  found  in  the 
underlying  and  richly  fossil  if erous  Lower  Limestone  group  (Yisean) 
and  not  one  in  the  Toumaisian  Cement  Stones,  where  other  small 
Zaphrentids  are  not  uncommon  in  certain  localities. 

With  the  evidence  at  present  before  us  the  conclusion  seems 
justifiable,  therefore,  that  Z.  omalitui  has  an  extensive  vertical  range, 
but  may  be  locally  confined  to  definite  horizons. 

Zapbrsntis  oMALiusiy  var.  ambigvAj  var.  no  v.    (Plate  IV, 
Eigs.  5  and  6.) 

EZTEENAL   ChABACTEBS. 

Dr.  Vaughan  has  noticed  the  occurrence  of  this  variety  in  the  Kush 
Slates,  and  has  drawn  attention  to  the  chief  distinction  horn  the  Rush 
Zaphrentids  (see  Q.J.G.S.,  vol.  Ixii,  1906,  p.  314,  first  paragraph  on 
"  variants  of  the  Rush  Za^hrentii  "), 

Corallum  similar  in  shape  and  external  ornamentation  to  Z.  omaliwi. 
The  cali/x  is  also  similar  to  that  seen  in  Z,  omaliusi,  save  for  the  large 
size  of  the  counter  fossvla  lying  on  the  concave  side  of  curvature  of 
the  coral. 

Interital  Chaeactebs. 

(a)  TVansverae  Sections. — The  chief  characteristic  of  this  variety  is 
at  once  seen  to  lie  in  the  counter  fossula.  This  is  developed  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  more  so  than  in  any  coral  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  Though  initially  small,  for  sections  taken  near  the  tip 
of  the  coral  are  essentially  the  same  as  similar  ones  in  the  normal 
species  (compare  Fig.  5a  with  Fig.  la,  PI.  IV),  this  counter  fossula 
becomes  increasingly  apparent  during  the  growth  of  the  coral.  The 
two  septa  forming  the  sides  become  more  or  less  parallel,  and  in  the 
final  stages  of  growth  an  expansion  occurs  at  the  inner  end,  varying 
in  degree  with  different  specimens,  and  giving,  in  sections  cut  just 
under  the  calyx  of  an  adult,  a  broad  club-shaped  outline  to  the 
counter  fossula  (PI.  IV,  Fig.  6).  The  counter  septum  extends 
down  the  centre  of  this  fossula  throughout,  and  never  becomes 
shortened  to  any  appreciable  extent,  even  in  the  calyx  itself. 

The  cardinal  fosKvla^  on  the  other  hand,  is  comparatively  small  and 
inconspicuous.  The  septa  forming  the  sides  also  show  a  tendency  to 
parallelism,  though  this  appearance  is  naturally  modified  if  the  section 
happens  to  show  the  incoming  of  new  septa  (a  feature  never  seen  in 
the  counter  fossula). 

In  accordance  with  the  extreme  development  of  the  counter  fossula, 
the  fusion  of  the  septa  of  each  of  the  four  quadrants  is  very  marked, 
and  takes  place  further  from  the  centre  than  in  the  normal  species ; 
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the  fused  ends  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  coral.  Apart  from  this  fact 
the  septa  are  certainly  less  flexuous  and  more  uniformly  curved  than 
in  the  normal  species. 

A  majority  of  the  specimens  I  have  examined  also  show  decidedly 
thinner,  and  sometimes  more  closely  packed,  septa  than  in  Z,  omaliusi. 
This  does  not,  however,  seem  at  present  to  he  a  character  of  any  great 
value.  Exceptions  certainly  exist  with  strong  septa  fusing  to  a  dense 
mass  in  the  centre  of  the  coral. 

(h)  Vertical  Sections, — As  in  Z,  omaliuai,  though  the  depression  of 
the  tabulae  at  the  counter  fossula  is  proportionately  greater. 

Zocalities, 
Upper  (?)  Visean:  Horrocksford  Quarry,  Clitheroe  (common). 
Toumaisian:    Rush   Slates   (114  a,   liSa,   and  especially  R6  5,  for 
position  of  which  see  Q.J.G.S.,  vol.  Ixii  (1906),  p.  276,  fig.  1). 

Hemarh, 

The  differentiation  of  this  variety  from  Z,  omaliusi,  lying  chiefly  in 
the  character  of  the  cardinal  and  counter  fossulss,  has  been  sufficiently 
dealt  with  in  the  foregoing  desciiption.  In  the  possession  of 
a  prominent  fossula,  divided  even  in  the  calyx  by  a  long  septum, 
Z.  omaliusi,  var.  amhigua  resembles  Z.  phillipsi^  as  described  by 
Milne-Edwards  &  Haime ;  but  the  latter  has  its  prominent  fossula  on 
the  convex  instead  of  the  concave  side  of  the  corallum,  while  the 
epithecal  characters  aro  very  different.  It  also  seems  probable  that 
the  prominent  fossula  of  Z,  phillipsi  is  a  cardinal  rather  than 
a  counter  fossula,  and  the  same  distinction  immediately  separates 
Z.  delanotm  from  Z  omaliusi^  var.  amhigua^  to  which  it  otherwise  has 
a  great  resemblance. 

At  both  of  the  known  localities  the  variety  is  found  in  association 
with  normal  examples  of  Z.  omaliusi,  and  although  the  two  are 
eaedly  separable  in  typical  examples  they  aro  united  by  intermediate 
forms  whose  roferonce  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  corals  is  often  na 
easy  matter ;  and,  indeed,  it  will  be  seen  on  comparing  Figs.  1  a  and 
ba  on  Fl.  IV  that  the  young  stages  of  the  species  and  its  variety  are 
essentially  identical. 

Distribution, 

I  am  at  present  acquainted  with  only  two  localities  for  this 
curious  variety.  These  seem,  however,  to  lie  on  very  different 
horizons.  That  in  the  Rush  Slates  has  been  correlated  by 
Dr.  Yaughan  with  the  Upper  Tournaisian  subzone  Z^  of  the  South- 
western Frovince.  The  other  locality  is  Horrocksford  Quarry, 
Clitheroe,  where  examples  are  abundant  in  certain  shaly  partings 
between  beds  of  massive  limestone  containing  a  brachiopod  fauna, 
iniiicating,  according  to  Ur.  Wheelton  Hind,  an  Upper  Visean  horizon 
somewhero  about  the  base  of  D  or  the  top  of  S.  These  correlations, 
theroforo,  if  correct,  indicate  a  considerable  vertical  range  for  the 
coraL 

Z.  OMALIUSI^  var.  densa,  var.  nov.     (Flate  IV,  Figs.  7  and  8.) 
Shape,  dimensions^  and  epithecal  characters  as  in  ^.  omaliusi.     The 
calyx  also  is  very  similar,  save  that  the  radial  disposition  of  the  septa 
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ifl  more  pronounced,  the  cardinal  fassula  only  being  denoted  by  the 
shortness  of  the  cardinal  septum. 

In  transverse  sections  the  distinctiTC  characters  of  the  variety  are 
well  expressed.  Here  the  curvature  of  the  major  septa  is  seen  to  be 
extremely  even  and  regular  throughout.  The  counter  septum  and  its 
neighbours  are  prominent,  being  generally  longer  (PL  IV,  Figs.  7, 
la\  though  sometimes  shorter  (PL  lY,  Fig.  8)  than  the  rest. 
Nevertheless,  the  interseptal  chambers  on  each  side  of  the  counter 
septum  rarely  enlarge  to  form  a  counter  fossula,  though  one,  or  both., 
may  be  so  elongated  as  to  reach  the  centre  of  the  dense  mass  of  fused 
septa  lying  in  the  centre  of  the  corallum ;  this  dense  central  area  is 
of  somewhat  greater  size  than  that  observed  in  Z.  omaliusi. 

The  inconspicuous  cardinal  fossula  has  a  characteristic  shape, 
narrowing  inwardly,  instead  of  slightly  expanding  as  it  does  in  the 
normal  species.  This  occura  even  in  the  young  stages  of  growth, 
though  sometimes  masked  by  the  insertion  of  young  major  septa. 

Vertical  sections  show  that  the  tabula  are  essentially  of  the  same 
simple  type  as  those  in  the  normal  species,  but  there  is  only  one 
depression  on  their  surfaces,  corresponding  to  the  single  fossula 
usually  present  in  this  variety. 

Zocalities, 
Upper  Yisean:    Crosshouse   (Lower  Limestone   Group  of  Scotland) 
(B);    lliornton    and    other    quarries    near    Colne,    Lancashire 
(D  ?) ;  Warsaw  Knoll,  near  Clitheroe  (D  ?) ;  middle  and  upper 
part  of  horizon  Y,  Burrington,  Mendips. 
Toumaisian :   Big  Weston  Wood  Quarry,   Portishead,   near  Bristol 
(Zg    subzone),   very    rare ;     coast    at    Malahide,    co.    Dublin 
*     (loc.  I),  and  Bush  Slates,  E  4  a,  B  6  a,  and  B  8  a. 

Remarks. 

The  points  of  difference  between  this  variety  and  Z.  omaliusi 
proper  are  certainly  not  great.  Nevertheless,  these  differences  are  so 
constant  and  are  so  readily  detected  in  a  hand- specimen  that  in  my 
opinion  they  clearly  merit  varietal  distinction.  The  variety  forms  an 
intermediate  link  between  Z,  omaliusi  and  Densiphyllids  of  the  type 
of  D.  eharlestofiensis,  Thom.*  When  the  septal  curvature  is  but 
slightly  developed  it  becomes  a  most  difficult  and  often,  so  &r  as  I 
can  see,  an  impossible  matter  to  separate  the  two  corals.  Such  cases 
must,  however,  be  expected  in  dealing  with  considerable  assemblages 
of  similar  forms. 

It  is  tempting  to  suppose  that  Z.  omaliusi ^  Z,  omaliusi  var  densa, 
and  D.  eharkstonensis  represent  so  many  stages  in  one  line  of 
evolution,  more  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  the  Bristol 
district  var.  d€nsa  is  chiefly  found  just  above  the  maximum  of 
Z.  omaliusi,  and  D.  charlestonensis  occum  much  higher  up  in  D3-D5 
of  the  neighbouring  district  of  the  Gower  and  Oystermouth,  and  is 
common  on  a  probably  similar  horizon  in  Scotland  and  is  again  found 
in  the  shales  overlying  the   Derbyshire  Limestone.     Nevei*theless, 

»  J.  Thomson,  **  Corals  Carb.  Syst.  Scot." :  Proc.  Phil.  Soc.  Glasgow,  p.  152, 
pi.  Ti,  figs.  21,  22,  etc.  (1883). 
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when  other  areas  are  examined  difficulties  present  themselves.  For 
in  the  Colne-Clitheroe  district,  in  limestones  which  at  present 
we  have  every  reason  to  regard  as  lying  in  the  Upper  Visean 
or  D  zone,  we  find  Z,  omaliuii  and  especially  Z.  omalitui,  var.  densa, 
freely  developed,  and  Z>.  eharlestonemis  scarce,  although  from  the 
above  line  of  reasoning  it  might  be  expected  that  the  latter  would 
easily  be  the  dominant  form.  And,  further,  in  the  Cement  Stones 
(Toumaisian)  of  Liddisdale,  where  Z,  delanauei  is  so  (comparatively) 
abundant,  only  one  of  these  corals  has  so  far  been  found,  and  that, 
contrary  to  expectation,  is  an  undoubted  D.  charlestonemu.  It  may 
be  said  that-  the  evolution  from  Z,  omaliusi  was  accelerated  or 
retarded,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  various  districts.  Such  an  hypothesis 
would  certainly  present  an  easy  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  though  not 
a  very  acceptable  one  to  the  zonal  investigator.  All  we  can  say  at 
present  is  that  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  genetic  affinity  of 
Z,  omdlttm  and  Z.  omaliimj  var.  densa,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  affinity  extends  to  J),  charlestonensis,  the  latter  being 
possibly  a  homcoomorphic  form. 

{To  he  concluded  in  our  next  Number.) 


VI. — Facts  obsbbved  by  Lieut.  Damant,  R.N.,  at  the  Sea-bottom. 
By  Amhub  E.  Hunt,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

f  pAXING  into  consideration  the  apparently  hopeless  tangle  in  which 
X  the  ripplemark  and  submarine  erosion  questions  had  become 
involved,  I  submitted  to  the  Devonshire  Association  in  July  last 
a  paper  entitled  "The  Ripplemark  Controversy,"  in  which  I  attempted 
to  bequeath  the  subject  to  posterity  in  such  a  form  that  anyone 
interested  in  the  enquiry  could  pick  it  up  where  it  had  been  dropped. 
It  was,  at  any  rate,  my  own  farewell,  or  was  so  intended  to  be. 

Last  summer,  however,  in  the  progress  of  night  manoeuvres,  the 
torpedo  boat  No.  99  was— fortunately,  in  the  interests  of  science — sunk 
in  25  fathoms  off  Torbay.  The  vessel  was  recovered,  and  beached  in 
Torbay.  My  curiosity  was  excited  as  to  whether  the  divers  could 
elucidate  any  of  the  submarine  problems ;  but  naturally,  men  only 
incidentally  employed  about  the  salvage  could  give  me  no  information, 
and  I  hesitated  to  trouble  the  officers,  besides  being  unceilain  to  whom 
1  might  apply.  However,  when  Lieut.  Damant,  R.N.,  was  appointed 
as  a  special  officer  to  instruct  divers,  and  as  I  knew  he  had  been 
engaged  in  the  salvage  of  No.  99,  I  finally  deicded  to  lay  the  case 
before  him.  The  result  has  been  that,  instead  of  my  taking  leave  of 
ripplemark  and  the  physics  of  the  sea-floor,  ripplemark  has  abruptly 
taken  leave  of  me.  -* 

lieut.  Damant  has  scarcely  appreciated  the  importance  of  his 
evidence,  and  as  he  has  never  contemplated  publishing  anything  on 
the  subject,  I  am  going  to  ask  the  hospitality  of  the  Geological 
Maoazotb  to  secure  for  our  distinguished  diver  national  priority  for 
his  observations. 

I  may  observe  that  in  the  Blue-book  on  Marine  Erosion,  just 
published,  Mr.  Aubrey  Strahan,  on  being  requested  to  furnish 
information  on  submarine  disturbance,  could  find  nothing  better  than 
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two  conflicting  authorities,  derived,  one  from  an  old  provincial  paper  of 
my  own,  and  the  other  from  *'  The  Sea  Coast  *'  of  my  friend  Mr.  W.  H. 
Wheeler,  M,  Inst.  C.  E. 

Mr.  Wheeler  declares  that  "when  there  is  considerahle  wave- 
motion  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  at  a  depth  at  which  divers  are  able  to 
work  the  water  is  found  to  be  motionless"  (**The  Sea  Coast,"  p.  15). 
But  he  further  asserts  that  **  wind- wave  action  extends  a  very  little 
way  below  the  surface  "  (Coast  Erosion,  Question  4290).  The  formula 
given  me  by  Lord  Eayleigh,  in  the  paper  referred  to,  enables  anyone 
to  calculate  what  submarine  disturbance  is  caused  by  any  wave  of 
known  dimensions,  and  the  depth  to  which  it  extends.  I  have  myself 
been  collecting  information  on  this  general  subject  since  1871,  and 
have  often  pointed  out  the  apparent  certainty  that  the  bottom  down  to 
about  50  fathoms  must  be  appreciably  disturbed  by  wave-currents 
if  the  records  of  the  lengths  and  heights  of  waves  are  correct.  My 
own  collected  evidence  stopped  short  at  a  sounding  which  by  the  chart 
is  somewhere  between  36  and  41  fathoms.  The  evidence  was  a  rolled 
and  partially  incrusted  soda-water  bottle,  which  was  exhibited  to 
Section  C  at  Southampton  in  1882,  and  has  since  been  exhibited  at 
a  professional  meeting  of  engineers  to  illustrate  a  professional  paper. 

The  facts  on  which  I  have  chiefly  insisted  have  been  the  influence 
of  alternate  wave-currents  on  the  marine  fauna,  and  on  erosion  and 
deposition ;  also  the  independent  and  combined  effects  of  tidal 
currents.  My  arguments  were  necessarily  based  on  experiment,  on 
sea  and  river  observation,  and  on  the  authority  of  physicists.  As 
Lieut.  Damant  has  been  down  to  35  fathoms,  and  assures  me  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  30  fathoms,  the  physics  of  the  shallow  seas 
will  obviously  become  a  subject  of  ordinary  observation,  freed  from  the 
perils  of  induction,  speculation,  and  conjecture.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
my  own  work  of  36  years  has  been  superannuated  before  it  has 
even  been  accepted  as  sound.  The  following  observations  tell  their 
own  tale : — 

"  H.M.S.  *  Excellent.'  Portsmouth. 

"  I  have  seen  sharp,  well-defined  ripplemorks  upon  sand  at  from 
8  to  10  fathoms     .     .     . 

''  On  the  theory  of  the  adaptation  of  certain  gasteropodous  shells  in 
shape  and  arrangement  of  spines  to  a  form  difficult  to  capsize  on 
a  flat  surface  being  due  to  the  necessity  of  providing  against  fairly 
violent  water  movements,  1  have  often  watched  the  state  of  affairs  down 
below  ;  a  gentle  rhythmical  swaying  movement  (in  the  vertical  plane) 
of  shreds  of  weed,  sprigs  of  polyzoa  on  stones,  and  the  flexible  tubes 
of  various  worms  is  always  noticeable  at  12  fathoms  and  perhaps 
more.     .     .     .  (Signed)  **G.  C.  C.  Bamant. 

**  I2th  October,  1907." 

"H.M.S.  *  Excellent,'  Portsmouth. 
*' ,  .  •  .  the  tide  on  the  bottom  certainly  is  not  a  steady  horizontal 
sweep;  it  seems  to  come  curling  and  twisting  along  in  *  gusts,'  but 
this  is  only  an  impression.  When  hanging  on,  prone  on  the  bottom 
to  prevent  being  swept  away  by  a  too  strong  tide,  one  is  accustomed 
to  hear  the  sharp  pattering  on  one's  helmet  of  a  regular  hailstorm 
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of  shingle  and  smaU  stones ;  this  is  not  continuous,  but  occasionallj 
gusts  of  it  come  along,  probably  associated  with  upward  currents. 

'*  In  Loch  Striven,  a  deep  narrow  inlet  on  west  coast  of  Scotland, 
near  Kyles  of  Bute,  speciadlj  chosen  for  deep  diving  experiments 
owing  to  the  absence  of  perceptible  tide,  I  found  impalpable  mud,  not 
'  set '  but  almost  in  suspension  on  the  bottom  at  36  mthoms.  It  flew 
up  in  a  cloud  when  one  set  foot  on  the  ground,  and  altogether  cut  off 
what  littie  light  there  was.  (Signed)  *'  G.  C.  C.  Daxakt. 

'*2lthNo9$mber,  1907." 

'<  Island  Sailing  Club,  Cowes. 

'*  •  .  •  Yes,  I  and  another,  a  gunner,  went  down  to  35  fathoms 
as  a  maximum  at  Loch  Striven.     I  have  often  been  at  30.     .     .     . 

*'  The  sand  round  No.  99  torpedo  boat  the  other  day — you  know 
where  she  lay — seemed  utterly  bare  and  lifeless.  I  saw  one  '  whelk,' 
and  he  looked  absurdly  lonely.     .     .     . 

"  .  .  .  on  that  occasion  of  seeing  ripplemarks  in  sand  at  about 
12  fathoms,  I  remember  being  very  much  struck  by  the  isolated 
chunks  of  rock,  of  about  10  lbs.  I  should  judge,  with  weed  on  them, 
which  stood  on,  rather  than  stuck  up  out  of,  the  sand.  There  was 
a  &ir  sea  on,  too  much  for  our  targets  to  stand.  .  .  .  shot  were 
to  be  seen  on  the  bottom,  but,  of  course,  they  may  have  only  just 
been  fired.  (Signed)  *<  G.  C.  C.  Damant. 

*^  29th  November,  1907." 

In  these  conversational  records  of  incidental  observations  Lieutenant 
Bamant  has  unconsciously  decided  some  hotiy  debated  questions,  and 
suggested  several  topics  that  might  occupy  tiie  minds  of  physicists, 
geologists,  zoologists,  and  engineers.  My  own  feelings  may  be  better 
imagined  than  described.  They  are  analogous  with  what,  I  presume, 
those  of  an  astronomer  would  be  who  had  chanced  upon  a  celestial 
visitant  from  comet  and  nebula,  who  ju>t  incidentally  mentioned  all 
the  facts  concerning  those  bodies  which  had  perplexed  and  divided 
astronomers  for  generations.  What  has  greatiy  astonished  myself 
is  that  Lieut.  Damant's  attention  should  have  been  called  to  some 
of  my  own  special  puzzles,  e.g.  that  of  blocks  lying  on  sand.  Blocks 
of  half  a  ton  or  more  lie  on  the  sandy  bed  of  the  EngHsh  Channel 
off  the  coast  of  South  Devon,  and  the  trawlers  occasionally  take  them 
in  their  nets.  (See  an  example  in  the  Museum  of  the  Torquay 
Natural  History  Society.) 

I  should  esteem  it  a  great  favour  if  this  article  were  published, 
for  otherwise  the  foreigners  are  sure  to  cut  us  all  out,  as  they  did  in 
the  case  of  the  evidence  of  Kent's  Cavern  and  the  Antiquity  of  Man. 
That  great  fact  was  decisively  proved  in  1 846  by  the  Torquay  Natural 
History  Society,  following  up  the  earlier  researches  of  the 
Bev.  J.  McEnery,  but  the  report  of  the  explorers  could  find  no 
publication  except  in  the  columns  of  a  local  visitors'  directory,  of 
which  publication,  I  believe,  there  are  but  two  copies  in  existence, 
though  I  have  reprinted  the  report  at  my  own  charges. 

So  far  as  I  can  at  present  see,  Lieut.  Damant's  observations  have 
confirmed  rather  than  disproved  induction  by  tank  and  formula. 


DBCADB  V.^TOL.  V. — ^NO.  I, 
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I. — ^EoTAL  Commission  oir  Coast  Erosion. 

MnruTis  of  EnoBiccE  and  Appendioes  thereto  accompanying  the  Eirst 
Report  of  the  Rojal  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  and 
to  report  on  certain  questions  affecting  Coast  Ekosion  and  xas 
Ebolamation  of  Tidal  Lands  in  thb  Unitxd  Kingdom.  Vol.  i, 
parts  1  and  2.     1907. 

THE  Commission  was  appointed  on  July  9th,  1906,  and  its  first 
meeting  was  held  on  July  24th.  The  members  comprise  the 
Hon.  Ivor  C.  Quest,  M.F.  (Chairman),  Sir  William  H.  B.  ffolkea. 
Bart..  Sir  Leonard  Lyell,  Bart.,  Sir  William  Matthews,  K.C.M.G., 
W.  P.  Beale,  Esq.,  K.C.,  M.F.,  F.G.S.,  Commander  Ot.  0. 
Frederic,  B.N.,  H.  Rider  Haggard,  Esq.,  Professor  T.  J.  Jehu.  M.D., 
A.  L.  Leyer,  Esq.,  M.P.,  E.  B.  Nicholson,  Esq.  (Town  Clerk  of 
Lowestoft),  P.  O'Brien,  Esq.,  M.P.,  T.  Summerbell,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and 
A.  S.  Wilson,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Terms  of  K^erence  were  as  follows : — 

To  inquire  and  report — 

{•)  As  to  the  eneroaehment  of  the  sea  on  TBrioiu  parts  of  the  Coast  of  ihe 
Uiuled  Kingdom,  and  the  damage  which  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  oaoaed 
thereby;  tmd  what  measures  are  desirable  for  the  prorention  of  sueh  damage : 

Jb)  Whether  any  further  powers  should  be  conferred  unon  Local  Authorities 
I  owners  of  property  with  a  riew  to  the  adoption  of  enectiye  and  systematic 
sehemes  for  the  proteotion  of  the  Coast  and  the  banks  of  tidal  riyers : 

Je)  Whether  any  alteration  of  the  law  is  deeuable  as  regards  the  management 
I  control  of  the  foreshore : 
{d)  Whether  further  f acilitieB  should  be  giyen  for  the  reclamation  of  tidal 


Part  1  of  the  First  Beport  (5  pp.,  price  Id,)  merely  gives  the 
notification  of  the  issue  of  the  Commission,  and  a  statement  that 
27  meetings  had  heen  held  and  56  witnesses  examined.  Part  2 
contains  Minutes  of  Evidence,  with  Index,  504  pp. ;  and  Appendices 
with  Index,  516  pp.  (price  Ss.  9i.).  Here,  indeed,  is  abundant,  nay 
voluminous,  material  for  study  in  the  form  of  11,367  questions  and 
answers,  and  copious  appendices. 

Officers  of  the  Boaid  of  Trade,  of  H.M.  Woods  and  Forests,  the 
Duchies  of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Ordnance  Survey,  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the  Oeological 
Survey  were  examined ;  likewise  sundry  local  officials,  other  pro- 
fessional geologists  and  engineers. 

lliere  is  no  doubt  that  great  and  serious  erosion  is  taking  place  along 
certain  portions  of  the  coast  of  England,  notably  between  Bridlington 
and  Eilnsea  in  Holdemess;  at  Cromer,  Happisburgh,  and  Caistor 
in  north-east  Norfolk;  at  Lowestoft,  Kessingland,  Pakefield,  and 
Southwold  in  Suffolk ;  in  Essex  and  Kent ;  at  Eottingdean  in  Sussex ; 
at  Freshwater  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  by  Poole  Harbour  and  at  Lyme 
Begis  in  Dorset ;  and  at  Watchet  in  Somerset. 

Eemarkable  evidence  was,  however,  given  by  Colonel  B.  C.  Hellazdy 
Director  General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  to  the  effect  that  during  the 
past  20  to  25  years  there  has  been  an  actual  gain  of  land  of  rateable 
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Talne  to  England  and  Wales  of  30,752  acres;  the  total  gain  being 
31,171  acres,  and  the  net  loss  419  acres.  In  this  estimate  the  fore- 
shore, or  the  area  between  ordinary  tide-marks,  is  not  reckoned  as  part 
of  the  land  ;  but  the  loss  in  the  amount  of  foreshore,  principally  due 
to  artificial  reclamation,  is  estimated  at  31,000  acres. 

Among  the  particulars  given  in  reference  to  the  gain  and  loss  of 
acreage  in  counties  during  about  35  years,  the  following  are  of  special 
interest : — 

Xm«.  Oain. 

2178 

9106 

3480 

161 

662 

It  was  admitted  that  a  certain  amount  of  the  reclaimed  land  is  still 
under  water  at  high- tide  spring-tides. 

Suffolk  has  suffered  the  greatest  loss  of  any  county  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  Southwold  in  particular  has  been  a  great  sufferer  in  recent 
years. 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  no  power  to  construct  works  to  protect  the 
coast ;  all  they  can  do  is  to  prevent,  if  necessary,  the  removal  of 
ahingle  or  other  beach  materials. 

It  is  admitted  that  land  protected  in  one  place  may  mean  loss  in 
another.  Individual  rights  may  thus  be  opposed  to  the  general  benefit. 
There  is  thus  need  of  general  control  on  the  coasts  with  regard  to  the 
xemoval  of  shingle  or  stone  from  foreshore,  and  to  the  erection  of 
groynes  and  sea-walls.  There  is  much  information  regarding  groynes 
oonstructed  of  wood,  ferro-concrete,  chain-cable,  and  sheet-iron.  The 
utilization  of  chain-cable  is  interesting,  as  possibly  it  may  act  as 
a  nucleus  for  the  formation  of  a  protective  irou-pan  or  conglomerate. 

Much  interesting  information  was  given  on  the  movements  of  beach 
material,  as  influenced  mainly  by  wave  action  due  to  prevailing  winds, 
and  partly  by  flood-tides.  Each  district,  however,  has  to  be  studied 
independentiy  in  connection  with  local  circumstances,  for  on  parts  of  the 
Cumberland  coast  the  beach  material  is  moved  by  the  flood-tide  from 
N.  to  S.,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  prevailing  wind.  In  heavy 
gales,  of  course,  the  movement  is  in  the  direction  of  wind  and  sea. 

In  the  Channel  the  drift  is  mainly  from  west  to  east,  but  the 
fltrengtii  of  the  ebb-tide  is  said  to  be,  if  anything,  greater  than  that  of 
the  flood-tide.  On  the  west  side  of  Selsea  Bill  the  shingle  is  moved 
from  east  to  west. 

The  influence  of  the  lateral  movement  of  water  manifested  by  the 
breaking  of  waves  is  said  to  extend  to  a  depth  of  at  least  40  fathoms. 

There  is  considerable  travel  of  heavy  shingle  in  moderately  deep 
water  of  5  to  10  fathoms,  where  there  are  strong  bottom-currents. 
Indeed,  material  is  said  to  be  moved  in  depths  up  to  40  fathoms,  but 
the  enormous  displacements  in  shoals  off  the  eastern  coasts  do  not 
ajypear  to  take  place  below  5  fathoms.  It  is  clear  that  we  have  much 
yet  to  learn  of  the  transport  of  shingle,  etc.,  along  the  sea-bed  below 
low-tide. 

Thus  the  material  of  the  foreshore  was  considered  rightly  to  be  not 
wholly  derived  from  the  waste  of  adjacent  cliffs,  but  opinions  differed 
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as  to  the  amount  of  material  that  is  thrown  np  from  the  bed  of  sea 
below  low- water. 

It  was  admitted  that  much  scouring  takes  place  off  shore  and  that 
shingle  travels  below  low-water  mark.  It  was  said  to  pass  Beachy 
Head  on  to  Bungeness,  and  the  opinion  was  eyen  expressed  that  no 
natural  headland  in  the  country  completely  airests  the  travel  of 
shingle. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  asserted  that  stones  in  bays  do  not  get  out, 
that  the  shingle  was  retained  in  compartments  between  headlands. 
Here  the  Chesil  Bank  came  in  for  discussion,  and  the  old  question  was 
revived  whether  the  Budleigh  Salterton  pebbles,  which  form  a  small 
portion  of  the  material,  came  direct  from  the  Devonshire  cliffs,  or 
were  derived  from  a  former  raised  beach  of  which  tiny  remnants  still 
exist.  Here  it  may  be  observed  that  no  Budleigh  pebbles  are  known 
to  occur  in  the  Tertiary  (Eocene)  gravels. 

Incidentally  other  questions  of  geological  interest  arose,  with  regard 
to  the  warp  of  the  Huniber,  and  **  Is  day  a  mineral  ?  " 

Geological  evidence  on  the  waste  of  particular  portions  of  the 
coastline  in  England  and  Wales  was  given  in  order  as  follows,  by 
W.  Whitaker,  Clement  Reid,  H.  B.  Woodward,  C.  Fox-Strangways, 
G.  A.  Lebour,  A.  Strahan,  J.  U.  Ainsworth  Davis,  S.  H.  Reynolds, 
B.  H.  Worth,  T.  Y.  Holmes,  and  T.  Mellard  Reade  (by  Memorandum). 

We  look  forward  with  interest  to  further  information  on  the 
important  subject  of  Coast  Erosion,  and  to  the  conclusions  at  which 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Commission  after  their  long  and  patient 
labours  will  arrive. 


II. — GEOLoeicAi.  SimvBT  of  Ireland. 

The  Geology  of  the  Country  around  Limerick.  By  G.  W. 
Lampluoh,  F.R.S.,  S.  B.  Wilkinson,  J.  R.  Kilroe,  A.  McHenry, 
H.  J.  Seymour,  and  W.  B.  Wright.  Dublin:  printed  for  H,M. 
Stationery  Office  by  Alex.  Thom  &  Co.,  1907.  8vo :  pp.  vi,  119, 
with  7  plates  and  11  text-illustrations,  price  2«. ;  with  colour- 
printed  map,  price  Is.  6d. 

WE  have  received  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries, 
Whitehall,  the  above  memoir,  which  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Ireland  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instraction  for  Ireland.  It  is  the  last  of  four  memoirs, 
the  result  of  field-work  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Lamplugh,  prior  to  the  severance  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Ireland  from  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  preface  is  therefore  written 
coniointly  by  Dr.  Teall  and  Professor  Grenville  Cole. 

The  value  of  a  detailed  Drift  map  is  amply  shown  in  the  colour- 
printed  sheet  which  accompanies  this  memoir.  Nevertheless,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  in  an  area  where  the  '  solid '  rocks  appear  only  in 
comparatively  small  and  isolated  tracts,  it  would  be  difficult  to  grasp 
the  underground  structure  without  the  aid  of  the  section  at  the  foot 
of  the  map,  or  without  the  earlier  hand-coloured  sheets  on  which  the 
*  solid'  rocks  were  distinctly  shown.  The  section  shows  how  the 
dominant  features  of  the  country  were  pre-Glacial. 
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The  older  rocks  include  Silurian,  referred  to  the  Llandovery 
division;  also  Fpper  Old  Red  Sandstone,  conformably  overlain  by 
the  Carboniferous,  with  which  are  included  sundry  volcanic  rocks. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  area  is  underlain  by  the  several  divisions 
of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series,  comprising  shales  and  limestones, 
the  latter  in  places  oolitic,  cherty,  and  dolomitic.  The  highest  shale 
division  is  grouped  with  the  Turedale  Beds,  and  the  overlying 
flagstone  series  with  the  Millstone  Grit.  These  strata  were  originally 
classed  as  Coal-measures,  but  no  coal  appears  ever  to  have  been  found 
in  them.  The  igneous  rocks  in  the  Limestone  series  are  due  to 
contemporaneous  volcanic  action,  and,  although  interbedded,  Mr.  Eilroe 
believes  that  many  of  the  lavas  are  intrusive  in  the  tuffs  and  ashes 
associated  with  them.  Petrological  notes  are  contributed  by 
Mr.  Seymour.  With  regard  to  the  physical  features,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the  Cratloe  Hills  on  the 
north  rises  to  a  height  of  a  little  more  than  1,000  feet,  and  the 
Tolcanic  rocks  of  Knockroe  in  the  south  rise  to  672  feet. 

More  detailed  accounts  are  given  of  the  superficial  deposits,  which 
include  Boulder-clay,  Glacial  Sand  and  Gravel,  and  Alluvial  deposits. 
To  these  descriptions  Mr.  Lamplugh  contributes  a  general  intro- 
duction, and  it  may  be  safely  averred  that  much  of  the  work  of  his 
oolleagues  is  due  to  his  inspu-ation.  He  has  in  fact  left  indelible 
traces  of  his  wide  experience  on  Glacial  phenomena  in  the  several 
Irish  memoirs  with  which  he  has  been  connected.  We  learn  that  the 
Boulder-clay  is  the  direct  product  of  an  ice-sheet  which  invaded  the 
country  in  a  general  direction  from  north-west  to  south-east ;  and  that 
while  most  of  the  included  rock-fragments  are  local,  yet  with  them 
are  occasional  botdders  of  granite  which  may  be  traced  to  a  parent 
source  on  the  north  side  of  Galway  Bay. 

The  position  and  arrangement  of  the  stratified  glacial  gravel  and 
sand  is  shown  to  be  incompatible  with  marine  agency,  and  it  is  held 
to  represent  the  material  of  the  ice-sheet  modified  by  fluvio-glacial 
action.  The  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  area,  appears  to 
hare  undergone  glaciation,  but  only  the  minor  features  have  resulted 
from  this  and  subsequent  action.  Thus  the  Basin  of  the  Shannon, 
which,  in  the  area  of  the  map,  extends  from  Castleconnell  to  Bunratty 
and  Mellon  Point  below  Limerick,  occupies  a  course  that  must  be 
regarded  as  essentially  post- Glacial.  Any  pre-existing  channels  in 
this  area  are  concealed  by  the  covering  of  Drifts. 

An  interesting  feature  on  the  map  is  the  indication  of  the  general 
characters  of  the  soils  on  each  subdivision,  whether  solid  or  drift. 
To  this  subject  Mr.  Kilroe  has  given  special  attention,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  qualify  the  indications  above  given  by  his  observations. 
Thus  he  mentions  that  the  boulder-clay,  *' represented  by  one  tint  on 
the  map,  is  present  in  at  least  five  distinguishable  varieties,  which 
yield  correspondingly  different  soils  and  subsoils."  It  would  obviously 
be  impossible  to  indicate  such  minor  changes  on  a  one-inch  map. 
Other  topics  of  economic  interest  are  duly  discussed,  and  the  work 
concludes  with  a  useful  bibliography. 
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III. — A  Text-book  of  FALiBonioLoeT. 

EnrFUHBimo  vs  die  Palaontolooib,  von  Dr.  Ousiay  SrEiKMAirir, 
Ord.  Professor  der  Geologic  und  Palaontologie  an  der  XJniversitat 
Bonn.  Zweite,  vermehrte  und  neubearbeitete  Anflage,  mit  902 
Textabbildungen.  Leipzig:  Wilhelin  Engelmann,  1907.  Price, 
marks  15.20,  bound. 

THE  first  edition  of  this  work  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Steinmann 
and  Doderlein's  '^Elemente  der  Palaontologie/'  1890)  appeared 
in  1903,  and  consisted  of  466  octavo  pages  witib  818  figures.  The 
second  edition  consists  of  542  pages  (9^  x  6^  inches)  with  902  figures. 
In  the  new  edition  62  pages  are  devoted  to  Palaeobotany,  of  which 
7  deal  with  Dicotyledons,  which  occupied  half  a  page  in  the  first 
edition.  Insecta,  to  which  only  two-thirds  of  a  page  were  allotted 
previously,  are  now  described  by  A.  HandHrsch,  of  Vienna,  in  14  pages ; 
Beptilia  occupy  29  as  compared  with  23,  and  Mammalia  53  as  compared 
with  38j  pages. 

Since  the  late  Professor  Karl  A.  von  Zittel  wrote  his  great 
«  Handbuch"  and  his  smaller  '*  Grundziige  der  Palaontologie,"  the 
fault  of  most  text-books  of  palssontology  has  been  that  they  are  often 
little  better  than  systematically  arranged  descriptive  catalogues  of 
fossils,  written  with  very  little  reference  to  evolution,  by  dhiwing 
attention  to  which  the  dry  bones  may  have  some  living  interest 
imparted  to  them.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  present  work  is 
the  attention  which  the  author  draws  to  the  probable  phylogeny  of 
the  forms  described,  although  the  arrangement  remains  systematic  for 
facility  of  reference.  Whether  one  agrees  with  the  author  or  not,  his 
views  on  the  relationship  of  genera  (and  higher  groups)  to  their 
supposed  ancestors  and  descendants  are  always  interesting.  Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  of  his  suggestions  is  that  the  Tertiary  marine 
mammalia  are  descended  from  the  Secondary  marine  reptilia,  viz., 
•the  Delphinidsd  from  the  Ichthyosauria,  the  Physeterid®  from  the 
Plesiosauria,  and  the  Mystacoceti  from  the  Thalattosauria  (Pythono- 
morpha).  Professor  Steinmann  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  before  the 
Seventh  International  Zoological  Congress  at  Boston  in  August  last. 
In  a  final  summary  (in  his  book)  Professor  Steinmann  draws  attention 
to  the  supposed  frequent  sudden  extinction  and  equally  sudden  first 
appearance  of  some  of  the  important  groups  of  animals,  and  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  usual  systematic  arrangement  of  plants  and 
animals  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  phylogenetic  connection  between 
the  separate  forms,  but  rather  obscures  it,  because  the  systematic  do 
not  coincide  with  the  genetic  lines,  but  cut  across  them. 

Among  fossil  plants,  he  says,  if  we  regard  the  mode  of  reproduction 
on  which  the  systematic  arrangement  is  based  as  a  feature  which  may 
undergo  change,  and  the  purely  morphological  characters  of  mode  of 
branching,  form,  venation,  and  arrangement  of  leaves  as  relatively 
persistent  characters,  groups  are  arrived  at  which  are  much  less  forced 
than  those  based  on  systematic  arrangement.  So  also,  if  the  four 
classes  of  quadrupeds  Amphibia  (+  Stegocephalia),  Keptilia,  Aves,  and 
Mammalia  are  regarded,  not  as  phylogenetic  units,  but  as  different 
stages  of  organization  which  have  been  reached  or  passed  through  in 
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more  or  less  similarly  directed  progress  by  numerous  series  of  pbyletic 
stems  already  existing  at  the  end  of  Palseosoic  times,  their  evolution 
presents  itself  as  a  relatively  simple  and  clear  process  of  metamorphosiB 
in  which  there  is  no  space  for  large  groups  to  either  appear  or  become 
extinct  abruptly.  B.  HoBsoir. 

lY. — Gbolooigal  Gums  to  thb  Neighbourhood  of  Yisnita. 

OsOLOeiSCHBR    FUHBBR    FOR    ExKURSIONEN    IM    DmXRALPIllXN    BsCKXV 

nER  VACHSTEir  Umgbbuno  VON  WiEK.  You  Dr.  Frafs  X. 
ScHAFFER.  Sammlung  geologischer  Fiihrer  XII.  Sm.  8vo ; 
1 1  Abbildungen  im  Text.     Gebriider  Bomtrager,  Berlin,  1907. 

r[S  is  another  of  the  excellent  little  Oeological  Guides  issued 
by  the  Brothers  Bomtrager.  The  idea  of  writing  this  one 
occurred  to  the  author  when  he  was  preparing  for  the  excursions 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yieima  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the 
Geological  Congress  in  that  city  in  1902.  The  material  for  the  work 
was  already  in  the  author's  possession  in  his  *'  Geologic  von  Wien  " 
(part  ii).  Naturally  only  a  few  of  the  most  important  of  the 
excursions  could  be  dealt  with  in  the  small  work  under  review. 

Beginning  with  a  brief  bibliography  of  the  subject,  the  author 
continues  by  giving  the  geological  history  of  the  Yienna  Basin,  which 
he  calls  the  concluding  episode  in  the  formation  of  the  Alps;  that 
great  chapter  in  the  shaping  of  the  physical  contour  of  Europe,  which 
has  always  had  a  particular  attraction  for  students. 

Let  us  depict  in  brief  terms  its  past  history  as  the  authoi^  gives 
it,  though  but  few  traces  remain  by  which  the  picture  may  be  clearly 
presented  to  the  mind's  eye. 

The  Mediterranean  had  entered  with  its  rich  fauna  into  the  sinking 
region,  and  in  this  area  fresh- water  beds  wore  deposited  before  it  had 
sunk  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  shore  lay  at  a  somewhat  higher 
level  than  that  at  which  its  shore  formations  now  stand.  An  immense 
portion  of  this  inland  sea  was  cut  off  from  the  ocean,  and  under  the 
influence  of  inflowing  fresh  water  a  brackish- water  fauna  came  into 
existence,  and  this  can  be  traced  up  to  the  highest  beds  deposited  near 
Yienna.  While  the  transition  from  the  marine  to  the  Sarmatian  stage 
is  marked  by  a  discordance  or  break  in  the  succession  of  the  beds 
connected  with  the  retreat  of  the  sea,  the  Sarmatian  beds  merged 
gradually  into  the  Pontian,  and  the  sea-level  reached  the  same  height 
as  at  the  Mediterranean  stage.  The  very  thick  beds  of  at  least 
500  metres  (1,640  feet)  in  thickness  mostly  indicate  a  medium  depth 
of  water,  the  deposit  having  taken  place  on  a  slowly  sinking  sea- 
bottom.  During  the  Pontian  period  a  sinking  of  the  water-level  is 
noticeable,  and  at  the  same  time  a  streapi  coming  from  the  north-west 
finds  its  way  into  the  basin.  In  Yienna  its  traces  are  not  only  seen  in 
tiie  high-level  terraces,  but  aUo  in  the  thick  'schotter'  (conglomeratic 
deposits)  which  the  stream  has  brought  down  here  to  the  margin  of 
the  sea.  The  terraces  can  be  traced  near  Yienna  at  heights  ranging 
from  50  to  200  metres  above  the  present  level  of  the  Danube,  and 
they  stretch  still  farther  south  of  this  area.  Loess  and  also  fresh* 
water  iimestone  were  deposited  at  about  this  period  at  the  edge  of  the 
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basin.  The  smaller  watercourses  coming  from  the  marginal  hills 
blended  their  schotter  with  the  fresh-water  limestone,  and  the 
transition  to  the  present  time  is  so  gradual  that  the  dividing-line 
cannot  be  recognized.  While  in  the  more  central  part  of  the  basin 
immense  masses  of  sediment  have  been  deposited,  those  of  the  margin 
are  very  much  thinner.  Erosion  alone  can  have  created  the  present 
geological  conformation. 

This  little  work  is  well  illustrated  by  means  of  natural  sections, 
reproduced  from  photographs,  and  by  numerous  diagrammatic  sections 
in  the  text.     There  are  also  many  tables  of  characteristic  fossils. 

A.  H.  r. 


Y. — SuMXABT  OP  Progress  of  the  Geological  Survet  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geoloot  for  1906.  8vo; 
pp.  181,  with  three  text-illustrations  and  one  plate.  London, 
1907.     Price  1*. 

11HIS  number  of  the  *'  Summary  of  Progress/'  which  was  issued  in 
the  autumn,  is  less  in  bulk  than  its  predecessor  by  more  than 
twenty  pages :  a  reduction  due  not  to  the  fact  that  the  publication 
is  for  the  first  time  notified  as  *'of  Great  Britain,"  instead  *'of  the 
United  Kingdom,"  but  to  the  shorter  record  of  field-work  in  Scotland. 
Progress  has  been  made  with  the  mapping  of  the  Highland  Sciiists, 
but  at  present  *'  the  difficulties  of  interpretation  and  correlation  appear 
to  increase  rather  than  diminish,"  and  *'  no  general  theory  as  to  the 
structure  or  sequence  of  rocks  has  been  formed  on  which  all  officers 
are  agreed."  The  rocks  of  the  Lizai'd  area  have  been  undergoing 
detailed  examination,  and  they  too  have  presented  problems  not  yet 
solved,  as  their  relations  with  the  Devonian  and  earlier  sedimentary 
strata  on  the  north  have  yet  to  be  demonstrated.  Elsewhere  in 
Cornwall,  as  also  in  the  coad-fields  of  South  Wales,  Derbyshire,  and 
Scotland,  and  in  the  adjacent  tracts  of  older  and  newer  strata,  the 
work  has  proceeded  in  areas  often  of  much  difficulty,  but  without 
those  conflicting  opinions  which  beset  the  crystalline  schists.  \  he 
zonal  distribution  of  fossils  has  received  special  attention  in  the 
Ordovician,  Silurian,  and  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Pembrokeshire,  and 
in  the  Carbomferous  of  Scotland,  and  has  not  been  neglected  in 
other  regions.  Economic  geology  rightly  occupies  some  space — in  the 
details  of  coal-bearing  strata  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  in 
remarks  on  the  eastern  extension  of  the  Nottinghamshire  coal- Held,  in 
the  account  of  the  fluor-spar  of  Derbyshire,  and  in  the  suggestion 
made  that  bordering  Cornwall  '*  There  must  be  a  large  amount  of 
detrital  tin-ore  at  the  bottom  of  certain  of  the  bays  margined  by  rich 
tin-lodes." 

In  the  Appendix  there  is  an  essay  on  ''The  Scapolite-bearing 
Bocks  of  Scotland."  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Flett;  a  statement  of  the  "Total 
quantity  of  Tin,  Copper,  and  other  Minerals  produced  in  Cornwall, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  Quantities  raised  from  each  Parish," 
by  D.  A.  MacAlister  ;  and  detailed  records  of  ''  Some  Well-sections  in 
Middlesex,"  by  W.  Whitaker  and  George  Barrow. 
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YL — ^Thb  Cott£Swold  Natubausts'  Fibld  Club. 

rilHE  Proceedings  for  September,  1907,  being  part  1  of  vol.  xvi, 
X  contain  a  record  of  the  excursions  of  this  Club  daring  1906,  and 
of  the  Winter  meetings  of  1906-7.  An  interesting  excursion  to  the 
lickey  Hills  was  made  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Lapworth, 
and  another  notable  excursion,  in  celebration  of  the  60th  Anniversary 
of  the  Club,  was  made  to  Bourton>on-the-'Water  and  Burford. 
Among  the  papers  published  is  one  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Buckman  on  ^*  Some 
species  of  the  genus  Cincta,^^  Of  these  the  genotype  is  T&rehratula 
numiamalis,  Valenciennes,  afterwards  known  as  Waldheimia  numistnalig. 
Two  plates  are  given  to  illustrate  this  and  nineteen  other  forms  of 
Ctncta.  Another  paper  of  considerable  interest  is  by  Professor  C.  G. 
Cullis  and  Mr.  L.  Bichardson,  entitled  '*  Some  remarks  on  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  Conglomerate  of  the  Forest  of  Bean  and  the  Auriferous 
Deposits  of  Afnca.''  During  the  course  of  last  year  some  stir  was 
made  in  the  newspapers  about  a  discovery  of  gold  in  a  locality  about 
200  miles  distant  from  London.  The  locality  is  in  the  Old  Bed 
Conglomerate  about  one  and  a  half  miles  south-west  of  Mitcheldean 
Boad  Station.  The  authors  report  that  a  small  amount  of  both  gold 
and  silver  do  occur,  '*but  it  still  remains  to  be  proved  that  the  gold 
occurs  in  any  part  of  the  rock,  either  at  or  below  the  surface,  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  be  workable  with  profit." 


XiS3FOXia?a     U^JCTX>     FSOOS]£]X>X]DTGH9. 


I. — GEeLOOICAL   SOCIBTT   OF   LoNDOW. 

I,— November  20th,  1907.— Sir  Archibald  Geikie.  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  Sc.D., 
Sec.  B.S.,  President,  in  the  Chaii*. 

The  following  communications  were  read: — 

1.  "Glacial  Beds  of  Cambrian  Age  in  South  Australia.'*  By  the 
Rev.  Walter  Howchin,  F.G.S.,  Lecturer  in  the  University  of  Adelaide. 

The  known  extension  of  the  beds  in  question  is  4b0  miles  from 
north  to  south  (Onkaparenga  Biver  to  Willouran  Bange).  The 
greatest  width  across  the  strata  between  Port  Augusta,  at  the  head  of 
Spencer's  Gulf,  in  an  easterly  direction  to  the  Barrier  Ranges  of  New 
South  Wales,  is  about  250  miles.  The  beds  occur  as  part  of  a  great 
conformable  series,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  Cambrian  fossils  have 
been  found.  The  rocks  above  the  glacial  beds  are  mainly  purple 
slates  and  limestones;  below  they  are  quartzites,  clay- slates,  and 
phyllites,  passing  into  basal  grits  and  conglomerates,  resting  on  a  pre- 
Cambrian  complex.  The  beds  consist  of  a  groundmass  of  unstratified 
indurated  mudstone,  more  or  less  gritty,  carrying  angular,  subangular, 
and  rounded  boulders,  up  to  11  feet  in  diameter.  In  roost  sections 
there  are  more  or  less  regularly  stratified  bands.  The  thickness  of  the 
glacial  series  has  been  proved  up  to  1,500  feet.  The  commonest  rock- 
type  among  the  boulders  is  a  close-grained  quartzite;  but  gneiss, 
porphyry,  granite,  schistose  quartz,  basic  rocks,  graphic  granite, 
mica- schist,  and  siliceous  limestone  occur.  The  discovery  of  ice- 
scratched  boulders  has  placed  the  origin  of  the  beds,  according  to  the 
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author,  beyond  donbt.  The  strin  are  often  as  distinct  and  fresh- 
looking  as  those  occurrinff  in  a  Pleistocene  boulder-clay.  Up  to  the 
present  eighty  definitely  ^ciated  boalders  have  been  secured,  besides 
the  known  occurrence  of  other  erratics  too  large  for  removal.  (Jnder 
strong  pressure  and  movement  in  their  bed,  some  of  the  boulders 
exhibit  evidences  of  abrasion ;  but  this  produces  features  which  cannot 
well  be  confounded  with  those  due  to  glaciation.  The  pressure  that 
has  induced  cleavage  has  caused  the  elongated  boulders  to  revolve 
partly  in  their  bed  and  place  their  long  axes  parallel  to  the  cleavage- 
planes.  In  this  movement  some  of  the  stones  have  become  slightly 
distorted,  and  many  show  the  effect  of  fracture  in  the  form  of  pseudo- 
striation  on  exposed  surfaces.  The  lines,  however,  are  of  equal  size 
and  depth,  and  parallel  to  each  other  over  wide  surfaces ;  while  the 
glacial  strisd  are  generally  patchy  in  their  occurrence,  of  varying 
intensity,  and  divergent  in  direction.  A  series  of  illustrative  sections 
axe  described.  It  is  considered  that  Mr.  K.  P.  Woodward's  suggestion, 
that  the  '  boulder-clay '  had  its  origin  from  '  floating  ice/  appears  to 
be  most  in  accordance  with  facts.  The  interbedded  slates  and  lime- 
stones may  possibly  indicate  the  occurrence  of  interglacial  conditions. 

2.  ''  On  a  Formation  known  as  '  Glacial  Beds  of  Cambrian  Age '  in 
South  Australia."  By  K.  Basedow  and  J.  D.  Iliffe.  (Communicated 
by  Dr.  J.  Malcolm  Maclaren,  F.G.S.) 

Some  8  miles  south  of  Adelaide  a  typical  exposure  of  the  con- 
glomerate is  bounded  to  the  east  by  a  series  of  alternating  quartzitic 
and  ai'gillaceous  bands  of  rock,  comprising  the  central  and  western 
portions  of  a  fan-fold,  partly  cut  off  by  a  fault.  Further  evidence  of 
stress  in  this  margin  is  given  in  the  iissility,  pseudo-ripplemarks, 
contortion  and  fracture,  and  obliteration  of  bedding  in  the  quartzite 
bands,  and  in  the  pinching-out  of  them  into  lenticles  and  false  pebbles. 
On  the  west  side  the  conglomerate  is  bounded  by  the  '*  Tapley's  Hill 
Clay-Slates,"  and  there  is  evidence  from  the  nature  of  the  junction 
beds  that  the  conglomerate  itself  is  isoclinally  folded.  In  that  portion 
of  the  conglomerate  which  is  adjacent  to  its  confines,  ^  boulders '  of 
quartzite  are  apparently  disrupted  portions  of  quartzite  bands,  since 
tiiese  are  in  alignment  with  the  tinincated  portions  of  bands  still 
existing,  and  are  of  similar  composition.  The  authors  are  not  at 
present  in  a  position  to  account  for  the  presence  in  the  conglomerate 
of  boulders  of  rocks  foreign  to  the  beds  that  border  the  conglomerate, 
or  of  such  as  possess  markings  comparable  to  glacial  striie,  by  their 
theory  of  differential  earth-movements;  but  they  consider  that 
a  boulder-bed  subjected  to  lateral  pressure  would  probably  lend  itself 
to  the  production  of  'false  pebbles,'  through  the  disruption  of  inter- 
calated hard  bands  within  itself  or  on  its  boundaries. 


ll.'-DecemberAth,  1907.— Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  Sc.D., 
Sec.  U.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read  : — 

1.  "  The  Faunal  Succession  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  (Upper 
Avonian)  of  the  Midland  Area  (North  Derbyshire  and  North  Stafford- 
shire)."    By  Thomas  FrankUn  Sibly,  B.Sc,  F.G.S. 
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The  area  dealt  with  is  the  irregularly-shaped  periclinal  mass  forming 
the  aonthem  end  of  the  Pennine  anticline,  with  a  few  small  outliers. 
The  hase  of  the  limestone  is  not  shown,  and  the  whole  series  exposed 
constitutes  a  greatly  expanded  development  of  the  uppermost  zone  of 
the  typical  Avonian  succession  of  the  South- Western  Province,  namely, 
the  IHbunophyUum-'ZOTie.  The  most  extensive  section — that  along  the 
Midland  Railway,  hetween  Longstone  and  Buxton — shows  a  thickness 
of  ahout  1,500  feet.  Three  subzonal  divisions  are  distinguished,  as 
follows : — 

D3.   Sabzone  of   Cyathaxonia  rtuhiana:    represented  in  the  Sonth-'Westem 

Province  hj  horizon  c  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Millstone  Grit. 
Di.   Sabzone  of  Zontdaliajloriformit :  correlated  with  the  Upper  Dibunophyllum 

zone  (Da)  of  the  South- Weet. 
D|.   Sabzone  of  Dibunophylluin  $ :  correlated  with  the  Lower  DibunophyUum 
zone  (Di)  of  the  South- Weet. 

An  ahnormal  development  of  the  Z(m«(^/»a-subzone,  consisting  of 
lidily  fossQiferous  Brachiopod  beds,  in  which  the  typical  coral  fauna 
has  very  little  representation,  forms  a  conspicuous  local  feature  in 
variouB  parts  of  the  western  half  of  the  area.  The  passage-beds 
hetween  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  and  the  Pendleaide  Series  are 
included  in  the  Cyathtixonia'SxibzQne.  Locally,  these  passage- 
heds  attain  a  thick  development.  A  local  unconformity  between  the 
Garhoniferous  Limestone  and  the  Pendleside  Series,  indicating  con- 
temporaneous elevation  and  erosion,  occurs  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
area.  A  dose  general  similarity  exists  between  the  DibunophyUum^ 
zone  of  the  Midland  area  and  that  of  North  Wales.  These  two  areas 
should  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  Midland  Province.  A  comparison 
of  the  DibunophyUum-zonB  of  the  Midland  with  that  of  the 
South- Western  Province  brings  out  the  following  more  important 
differences: — {a)  The  Brachiopod  fauna  of  the  Lonsdalia-wibzonei  of 
the  Midland  Province  is  considerably  richer  than  that  of  the  equivalent 
part  of  the  South- Western  sequence.  (Jb)  The  Cyathaxonia-fSMY^zone 
of  the  Midland  Province,  which  attains  a  maximum  development  in 
Derbyshire  and  North  Staffordshire,  is  practically  undeveloped  in  the 
South- Western  Province. 

The  paper  concludes  with  a  description  of  certain  corals  and 
Brachiopods  from  the  Midland  area,  some  species  and  varieties 
being  new. 

2.  "  Bi*achiopod  Homoeomorphy :  •  Spirifer  glaher,^  **  By  8.  S. 
Buckman,  F.G.S. 

The  smooth,  catagenetic,  stage  of  shells  may  have  been  attained  by 
the  loss  of  different  distinctive  features,  pointing  to  polygenetic 
origins.  The  series  of  shells  figured  by  Davidson  as  Spirt/era  glabra 
do  not  all  agree  in  being  smooth  ;  some  are  radially  costate,  some  have 
a  pronounced  mesial  fold,  others  hardly  any,  some  are  very  transverse, 
others  are  narrow.  There  is  good  evidence  that  several  of  the  forms 
ranged  under  this  species  BreJReticidaria^^^Coy),  more  or  less  smooth. 
Thus  8p,  ohtusuMy  regarded  by  Davidson  as  a  synonym  of  8p.  glabra, 
shows  faint  reticulation,  has  the  dental  plates,  and  must  be  classed  as 
a  Bstieularia ;  while  quite  smooth  forms  with  similar  plates  also  occur 
{8p,  htOj  Brown,  and  Bp,  glabem'musy  de  Eoninck).     But  other  forms 
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called  8p,  glabra  seem  to  have  been  derived  from  radially  costate 
ancestors.  The  use  of  the  generic  name  Martinia  for  various  smooth 
Spiriferids  of  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  thus  becomes  wholly 
unjustifiable,  as  it  simply  denotes  a  stage  of  catagenetic  development 
at  which  several  different  stocks  of  Spirifera  arrive.  As  the  outcome 
of  this  study  the  author  restricts  the  genus  Spirifer,  and  allocates 
several  British  and  foreign  species  among  the  genera  Fusella, 
CharistiUSf  IVigonotreia,  BraehytkyrU^  Martinia,  and  Retictdaria.  He 
also  gives  in  an  appendix  a  revised  explanation  of  Davidson^s  plates 
zi  and  xii  of  the  Monograph  of  Carboniferous  Brachiopods. 


OOXlXlS2SFO]DTr>S!3SrOS2. 

GLACIATION    OF    THE   USK   AND    WYE   VALLEYS. 

Sir, — At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  York  in  1906 
a  paper  on  the  Glaciation  of  the  Usk  and  Wye  Valleys  was  read  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Lower  Carter,  and  was  printed  in  abstract  in  the  Report 
(pp.  579-580).  An  abstract  appeared  also  in  the  Gbolooical  Magazine 
(for  1906,  pp.  521,  522).  The  author  there  records  several  interesting 
and  important  glacial  phenomena,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will 
find  occasion  to  continue  his  researches.  There  is,  however,  one  point 
on  which  it  is  necessary  to  register  a  corrigendum.  After  speaking  of 
the  purely  local  drift  in  the  region  (an  Old  Red  Sandstone  district)  he 
calls  attention  to  certain  '*  erratics  of  volcanic  ash  and  brecciated 
limestone"  (B.A.  Report),  or  ''volcanic  ash  and  breccia"  (Gbol. 
Mag.),  which  overlie  the  local  drift;  and  he  supposes  them  to  be 
derived  from  distant  Ordovician  sources. 

A  recent  visit — unofficial  and  connected  with  quite  other  matters — 
to  the  district  enables  me  to  say  that  the  erratics  of  '  volcanic  ash ' 
and  '  breccia '  or  '  brecciated  limestone '  to  be  seen  in  the  village  of 
Trecastle  and  on  the  neighbouring  hillsides,  and  again  at  Talgarth  and 
along  the  course  of  the  river  Enig  above  the  town  are,  in  fact,  boulders 
of  oomstone,  of  both  the  conglomeratic  and  the  non-conglomeratic 
variety ;  and  that  instead  of  being  derived  from  distant  Ordovician 
sources  they  are  traceable  to  quite  local  outcrops  of  that  rock  in  the 
valleys  in  which  they  occur.  No  doubt  ice  had  much  to  do  with  their 
transport,  but  their  journe3's  to  their  present  resting-places  were  not 
80  romantic  as  a  derivation  from  Ordovician  sources  would  involve. 

T.  C.  Cantbill. 
Geological  Survby,  Jermyn  Street,  S.W. 
7th  D^eefnber,  1907. 


RE  SPELLING  OF  PLACE-NAMES. 
SiE, — ^The  slight  demurrer  offered  by  your  reviewer  of  the  Geological 
Survey  Memoir  on  "  The  Geology  of  the  Country  around  Ammanford  *' 
in  the  November  number  of  this  Mao;azine  (1907,  p.  515),  as  to  the 
alteration  of  the  spelling  of  the  place-name  *  Llandeilo  '  to  *  Llandilo,' 
reminds  me  of  an  intention  I  had  of  enquiring,  through  the  medium  of 
your  Magazine,  the  views  of  some  of  your  readers  as  to  the  desirability 
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of  altering  the  specific  names  of  fossils  derived  from  place-names  so  as 
to  accord  with  the  present  rendering  upon  the  Ordnance  Survey  Maps. 
The  well-known  KhflBtic  fossil  Plevromya  erowcomheia  (Moore)  is  given 
as  PUuromya  eroeomheia — the  to  is  omitted — in  the  Geological  Survey 
Memoir  on  "The  Geology  of  the  Country  hetween  Wellington  and 
Chard"  (1906,  p.  27). 

L.    KlCHABBSON. 
Chsltenham. 

14^A  Deetmbm;  1907. 

XORTH    DEVON   ATHEN-EUM:    GIFT    OP   THE   PARTRIDGE 
COLLECTION. 

Sib, — This  institution  has  recently  received  a  most  valuable  gift,  the 
large  collection  (Partridge  Collection)  of  Devonian  and  Culm  fossils 
made  by  Mrs.  Coomaraswamy  in  North  and  South  Devon,  and  by 
Dr.  Coomaraswamy  on  the  Continent.  Included  in  the  Partridge 
Collection  are  fourteen  specimens  figured  in  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Whidbome's 
Monograph  of  Devonian  Fauna  (PalsBontographical  Society)  and  the 
Geological  Maoazike,  five  of  them  type- specimens.  This,  added  to 
T.  M.  Hall's  already  there,  makes  the  North  Devon  Athenseum  Collection 
one  of  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom.  The  specimens 
being  too  numerous  to  be  all  displayed.  Dr.  Coomaraswamy  has 
made  a  selection,  for  the  exhibition  of  which  special  cases  have  been 
provided;  the  remainder  have  been  placed  in  drawers,  and,  like  all 
the  specimens  in  this  Museum,  are  available  for  purposes  of  study. 

Devonshire,  eve  a  prior  to  this  most  liberal  gut,  was  rich  in  local 
geological  collections.  It  may  now  be  said  without  exaggeration 
that  the  Museums  at  Exeter,  Plymouth,  Torquay,  and  Barnstaple, 
between  them  contain  practically  a  complete  collection  of  the  fossils 
and  rocks  (so  far  recorded)  of  the  county.  J.  G.  Hahlino. 

Thi  Closb,  Babxbtaplb. 


OBia?TJ-A.K-3r. 


THE  RT.   HON.  WILLIAM   THOMSON,  BARON    KELVIN, 

P.O.,  O.M.,  G.C.V.O.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 

Past  Prbsidekt  op  thb  Botal  Socibtt,  btc. 

BoRK  JoNE  26,  1824.  Dikn  DiiCBiCBBa  17,  1907. 

Ik  the  death  of  Lord  Kelyin  geologists  have  lost  one  who  took  keen 
interest  in  the  physical  and  astronomical  aspects  of  their  science,  and 
aided  perhaps  more  than  any  other  philosopher  in  this  country  to  place 
the  suhject  of  Cosmogony  on  a  scientific  basis.  He  dealt  with  the 
evolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  with  changes  in  the  position  of  the 
earth's  axis  of  rotation,  with  the  probable  condition  of  the  earth's 
interior,  and  with  the  thermal  conductivity  of  rocks.  In  one  respect 
his  views  regarding  the  earth  found  little  support.  His  calculations 
on  the  increase  of  temperature  beneath  the  surface  and  the  rate  of  loss 
of  hest  from  the  earth  led  him  in  1862  to  argue  that  the  age  of  the 
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earth  must  be  restricted  to  about  one  hundred  million  years ;  and  he 
subsequently  reduced  the  estimate  to  between  twenty  and  forty  miULon 
years.  ^  Huxley,  in  one  of  his  famous  addresses  to  the  GKsological 
Society  (1869),  showed  that  while  geologists  had  no  reason  to  be 
greatly  concerned  at  an  estimate  of  100,000,000  years,  yet  the  data  on 
which  the  restriction  was  based  were  insufficient  and  inconduslYe. 
Further  researches  have  not  tended  to  modify  this  judgment. 

William  Thomson,  Lord  Kelvin,  was  the  second  son  of  James 
Thomson,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and 
the  son  became  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  same  University 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  father. 

Regarded  as  the  foremost  man  of  science  in  Britain,  it  was  fitting 
that  a  final  resting-place  in  Westminster  Abbey  should  be  selected, 
near  the  ^tombs  of  Newton,  Herschel,  Darwin,  and  Lyell ;  and  there 
he  was  buried  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  distinguished  gathering 
on  the  24th  December,  1907. 


24:xsos3r.r..^isrs30X7S. 


Bbitish.  MusKuic  Model  op  Euryptervs,^ 

In  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  of  the  island  of  Oesel,  in  the  Baltic, 
are  found  the  fossil  remains  of  an  Arthropod  called  Euryptertu  Fiseheri. 
This  animal  is  of  interest  as  one  of  an  extinct  group  of  Arthropods  that 
appear  to  have  been  allied  to  the  modem  LimtUus  or  king-crab,  as 
well  as  to  the  Scorpions.  These  particular  fossils  have  a  further 
interest  in  that  the  chitinous  substance  of  the  outer  coat  of  the  animal 
has  been  preserved  unaltered  in  chemical  and  physical  composition. 
Thus  Professor  G.  Holm,  of  Stockholm,  has  been  able  to  dissolve  the 
remains  out  from  the  rock  by  means  of  acid;  and  to  mount  them  on 
glass  slides  in  Canada  balsam.  On  the  preparations  thus  obtained  he 
based  an  elaborate  description,  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Science,  St.  Petersburg  (ser.  viii,  vol.  viii.  No.  2,  1898). 
It  can  now  be  said  that  the  structure  of  this  species  is  known  better 
than  that  of  any  other  extinct  arthropod.  Several  of  Professor  Holm's 
preparations  preserved  in  the  Geological  Department  of  the  British 
Museum  are  quite  marvellous,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  one  is 
looking  at  a  fossil  at  all,  still  more  one  dating  from  the  Silurian  epoch. 

The  perfection  of  these  specimens  and  the  interest  of  the  animal 
suggested  to  members  of  the  staff  of  the  British  Museum  (Natural 
History)  the  advisability  of  preparing  a  complete  model  of  it,  and  such 
a  model  in  coloured  wax,  of  about  twice  the  natural  size,  has  now  been 
made  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Caiman  and  Dr.  F.  A.  Bather 
by  Mrs  Vernon  Blackman,  whose  beautiful  models  of  plants,  of  the 
parasite  of  malaria,  and  of  the  tsetse  fly  are  well  known  to  all  visitors 
to  the  Natural  History  Museum  in  the  Cromwell  Road. 

1  See  Sir  A.  Geikie's  Text-Book  of  Geology,  4th  ed.,  vol.  i,  1903,  p.  79. 
*  From  J8eiene$,  November  15th,  1907,  pp.  679-680. 
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The  model  was  first  placed  on  exhibition  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit 
of  foreign  geologists  at  the  Centenary  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London  and  evoked  their  enthusiastic  admiration.  It  measures 
23  X  15  cm.  The  wax  of  which  it  is  made  will  stand  any  extremes 
of  temperature  likely  to  be  met  with  in  a  museum,  and  the  colours 
are  believed  to  be  quite  permanent ;  they  are  based  upon  those  of  the 
recent  Zimului^  and  Sir  Ray  Lankester  has  shown  great  interest  in 
their  selection.  The  model,  which,  it  may  be  mentioned,  has  been 
subjected  to  the  careful  scrutiny  of  Professor  Holm  himself,  certainly 
looks  quite  as  natural  and  lifelike  as  any  specimen  of  a  recent 
Arthropod  exhibited  in  the  museum. 

The  Geological  Department  hopes  to  have  a  limited  number  of 
copies  of  this  model,  which  it  will  be  prepared  to  exchange  with  other 
museums.  Naturally  a  model  of  this  nature,  which  has  taken  a  very 
long  time  to  make,  demands  an  exchange  of  considerable  value,  but 
for  information  on  this  matter  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 
Dr.  A.  Smith  "Woodward,  F.R.S.,  the  Keeper  of  the  Geological 
Department,  Natural  History  Museum,  Cromwell  Eoad,  London,  S.W. 


KoTAi.  Medal  to  Dk.  R.  H.  Traquair,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

Li  file  Anniversary  Address  to  the  Royal  Society  by  Lord 
Eayleigh  on  November  30th,  L907,  the  President  said  His  Majesty 
has  approved  the  award  of  a  Royal  Medal  to  Dr.  Ramsay 
H.  Traquair,  E.R.S.  Dr.  Traquair  is  honoured  on  the  ground  of 
his  long  -  continued  researches  on  the  fossil  fishes  of  Palaeozoic 
strata,  whidi  have  culminated,  within  the  past  10  years,  in  his 
discoTery  of  new  groups  of  Silurian  and  Devonian  fishes,  and  in  his 
complete  exposition  of  the  structure  of  Brepanaspia^  PhlyctenaspiSy  and 
other  remarkable  forms.  Por  nearly  forty  years  Dr.  Traquair  has 
been  busy  vrith  the  description  of  fossil  fishes,  mostly  from  the 
Paheozoic  rocks  of  Scotland,  and  he  is  deservedly  held  to  be  one  of 
the  most  eminent  palasontologists  of  the  day.  He  has  been  highly 
successful  in  the  interpretation  of  the  often  very  obscure  and  frag- 
mentary remains  which  he  has  had  to  elucidate,  and  his  restorations 
of  fishes  have  won  such  credit  as  to  appear  in  all  modem  text-books 
of  Palseontology.  It  may  be  said  that  his  work,  notwithstanding  the 
great  difficulties  of  the  subject,  has  well  stood  the  test  of  time. 
Dr.  Traquair  has  done  much  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  osteology 
of  fishes  generally.  His  earliest  memoirs  on  the  asymmetrical  skull  of 
flat-fishes  and  on  the  skull  of  PolypUrus  remain  models  of  exactness. 
His  acquaintance  with  osteology  enabled  him  to  show  how  former 
saperficial  examination  of  the  Paleeozoic  fishes  had  led  to  wrong  inter- 
pretations. He  demonstrated  that  ChiroUpis  was  not  an  Acanthodian, 
as  previously  supposed,  but  a  true  Palaeoniscid.  In  1877  he  satis- 
factorily defined  the  Palaeoniscidse  and  their  genera  for  the  first  time, 
and  conclusively  proved  them  to  be  more  nearly  related  to  the 
Sturgeons  than  to  any  of  the  other  modem  Ganoids  with  which  they 
had  been  associated.  He  thus  made  an  entirely  new  departure  in  the 
interpretation  of  extinct  fishes,  replacing  an  artificial  classification  by 
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• 
one  based  on  phylogenetic  relationship.  His  later  memoir  on  tlie 
PlatysomidsB  was  equally  fundamental  and  of  the  same  nature.  All 
subseqaent  discoveries,  many  made  by  Traquair  himself,  have  con- 
firmed these  conclusions,  which  are  now  universally  accepted.  In  1 878 
Dr.  Traquair  demonstrated  the  Dipneustan  nature  of  the  Devonian 
DipUrus,  and  somewhat  later  he  began  the  detailed  study  of  the 
Devonian  fishes.  His  latest  researches  on  the  Upper  Silurian  fishes 
of  Scotland  are  equally  important,  and  provide  a  mass  of  new  know- 
ledge for  which  we  are  indebted  to  his  exceptional  skill  and  judgment 
in  unravelling  the  mysteries  of  early  Vertebrate  life. 

Award  bt  the  Acadeict  of  Scieitces,  Paris,  for  researches  nr 
Petroorapht. — The  Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris,  has  awarded  the 
Delesse  prize  to  Dr.  J.  J.  H.  Teall,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Great  Britain,  for  his  researches  in  petrography. 

The  Rotal  Geological  Socieit  of  Cornwall. — The  annual  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall  was  held  at  the  Camborne 
School  of  Mines  in  October,  Mr.  A.  K.  Barnett,  F.G.S.,  Mayor  of 
Penzance,  presiding.  The  event  of  the  meeting  was  the  presentatioii 
of  the  WiUiam  Bolitho  medal  for  the  year  to  Mr.  IJpfield  Green, 
F.G.S.,  whose  excellent  work  in  connection  with  the  geology  of 
Cornwall  had,  in  the  words  of  the  report  of  the  Council,  ^' fully 
merited  the  highest  distinction  in  their  power." — Mining  Journal^ 
Nov.  2nd. 

Sedgwick  Museum,  Cambridge. — ^Dr.  T.  G.  Bonney,  F.K.S.,  who 
two  years  ago  presented  to  the  Sedgwick  Museum  his  valuable 
collection  of  rocks,  has  now  presented  also  the  whole  of  his  collection 
of  rock-slices,  consisting  of  some  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
specimens.  Professor  T.  McKenny  Hughes  says  the  gift  is  one  of 
great  scientific  value.— i/or«wy  Post^  November  20th,  1907. 

Museum  of  Practical  Geologt. — After  a  service  of  thirty  years 
f  Mr.  Alexander  Pringle,  M.A.,  has  retired  from  the  post  of  Assistant- 
Curator,  which  he  has  held  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  institution 
and  of  the  public.  To  the  numerous  enquirers  in  reference  to  minerals 
and  ore-deposits,  to  gems  and  precious  stones,  he  was  ever  ready  to 
give  sound  information,  for  like  the  late  Thomas  Davies  he  had 
acquired  great  experience  and  eye-knowledge  of  minerals.  He  is 
succeeded  by  Mr.  W.  F.  P.  McLintock,  B.Sc.  (Edin.). 

Erratum. — ^In  Professor  J.  W.  Spencer's  article,  published  in  the 
Geological  Magazii^e  for  October,  1907,  p.  441,  on  the  ''Recession 
of  Niagara  Falls,"  three  words  were  accidentally  dropped  out  in  line  4 
from  foot  of  page.  Instead  of  '*  Almost  all  of  the  physical  changes 
in,"  etc.,  please  add  the  three  words  in  italics,  viz.,  '*  Almost  all  of 
the  discoveries  in  the  physical  changes  in,''  etc. 
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I. — Flowing  Wells  and  Sub-Surface  Watbr  in  Kharga  Oasis. 
Bj  Hugh  John  Ll^welltx  Beadxxll,  Afisoc.R.S.M.,  F.G.S. 

WITH  the  exception  of  an  article  written  by  me  for  Sir  William 
Willcocks  and  published  in  his  "  Nile  in  1904," '  and  a 
reference  to  the  relations  of  the  Eocene  and  Cretaceous  in  the  oasis 
of  Kharga  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Geological  Society  in  1905,' 
nothing  has,  I  believe,  been  published  on  the  water-supply  and 
geology  of  this  district  since  Dr.  Ball's  report  in  1900.^ 

Since  my  first  acquaintance  with  the  Libyan  desert  oases,  where 
from  time  immemorial  a  considerable  population  (at  the  present  day 
exceeding  30,000)  has  flourished,  the  origin  of  the  underlying  artesian 
water,  on  which  the  very  existence  of  the  inhabitants  depends,  has 
always  appealed  to  me  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  problems  of 
Egyptian  geology.  It  was  not,  however,  until  two  years  ago,  when 
I  took  up  more  or  less  continued  residence  in  the  oases,  that  I  was 
able  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  subject  and  make  a  commencement 
of  attacking  the  problem  by  undertaking  a  detailed  study  of  the 
geology  and  water-supply  of  a  definite  district,  the  northern  part 
of  Kharga  oasis. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  description  of  the  actual  district  in  question 
it  may  be  well  to  briefly  remark  on  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
surrounding  country  as  a  whole,  a  more  detailed  account  of  which 
I  hope  shortly  to  give  in  a  separate  publication. 

The  Libyan  desert  is  the  easternmost  and  most  inhospitable  portion 
of  the  SaluEura,  or  Great  Desert  of  Africa.  On  the  north  and  east 
its  boundaries  are  clearly  defined  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the 
highly  ciQtivated  valley  of  the  Nile ;  on  the  south  it  is  bounded  by 
the  Darfur  and  Kordofan  regions  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan;  south- 
eastwards  its  limits  may  be  regarded  as  coterminous  with  the  elevated 

*  "The  Oa«e«  and  the  Geology  of  the  NUe  Valley,'*  being  Chapter  6  of  **The 
Nile  in  1904,"  by  Sir  William  WiUcocks,  K.C.M.G.,  Cairo,  1904. 

*  **  The  Belationa  of  the  Eocene  and  Cretaceous  Systems  in  the  Esna-Aswan 
Reach  of  the  Nile  Valley" :  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  Ixi  (1905),  pp.  667-678. 

*  "Khuga  Oasis:  its  topography  and  geology":  Egypt,  Geol.  Sutt.  Report, 
Cairo,  1900. 
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district  of  Tibesti,  while  on  the  east  it  stretches  to  the  outl3riiig  oases 
of  Fezzan  and  Tripoli.  Its  area  is  approximately  equivalent  to  that 
of  the  British  Isles. 

Except  for  a  narrow  belt  fringing  the  Mediterranean  the  region 
is  practically  rainless,  so  that  unlike  the  more  elevated  deserts  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Nile,  where  the  rains  are  of  sufficiently  frequent 
occurrence  to  maintain  a  water-supply  in  the  isolated  water-holes 
and  valley  springs,  and  to  allow  of  the  growth  of  a  fairly  permanent 
though  scanty  herbage  in  the  more  favoured  areas,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Libyan  desert  is  quite  devoid  of  vegetation,  and  is 
uninhabited  even  by  nomad  tribes.  The  extreme  barrenness  of  the 
region  as  a  whole,  however,  is  in  great  measure  counterbalanced  by 
a  number  of  isolated  highly  fertile  oases,  in  which  there  is  a  permanent 
resident  population. 

The  chief  groups  of  oases  are  the  Siwan  on  the  north,  that  of  Kufra 
on  the  west,  and  the  Egyptian,  including  the  four  large  oases  of 
Baharia,  Farafra,  Dakla,  and  Kharga,  on  the  east. 

The  Egyptian  oases  occupy  extensive  depressions  cut  down  nearly 
to  sea-level  through  the  generally  horizontal  rocks  forming  the  Libyan 
desert  plateaux.  These  depressions  owe  their  origin  in  great  measure 
to  the  differential  effect  of  subaerial  denudation  acting  on  rock  masses 
of  varying  hardness  and  composition.  Variation  in  the  original 
conditions  of  deposition  has  resulted  in  a  preponderant  development 
in  some  areas  of  soft  argillaceous  beds,  and  subsequent  folding  has. 
raised  these  beds  in  some  districts  and  depressed  them  in  otiiers. 
Wherever  during  the  general  denudation  of  the  country  these  soft 
deposits  have  become  exposed,  weathering  has  proceeded  at  an 
increased  rate  and  gradually  produced  deep  and  broad  depressions 
separated  by  elevated  plateaux. 

Geological  Sequence  in  Northern  Kharga. 
The  geological  succession  (excluding  Pleistocene  and  Eecent 
superficial  deposits)  in  the  northern  part  of  the  oasis  of  Kharga, 
determined  by  actual  measurement  of  the  different  stages  exposed  on 
the  floor  and  in  the  cliffs  of  the  depression,  and  from  numerous  bores 
put  down  within  the  last  two  years,  is  as  follows : — 

Average  thiekness^ 
in  metres. 
T^«— «  -p^^-^.*  f  Lo^er  Libyan...      1 .  Plateau  Limeetone      ...       115 
1.0WBR  J!.ocENB  ^  pagg^ge  Beds  ...      2.  Esna  Shales  and  Marls  65 


TJppBR  Cretaceous 


(    3.  White  Chalk       ^  .^ 

Danian    <    4.  Ash-grey  Shales j  ' 

I    5.  Exogyra  Beds      80 

16.  Phosphate  Series 70 

7.  Red  Shales 60 

8.  Surface-water  sandstones  45 

9.  Impermeable  Grey  Shales  75 


10.  Artesian -water  Sandstones  120 

630 
See  Hap,  Fig.  1,  p.  51.    The  numbers  1-10  correspond  with  section 
(Fig.  2)  giTen  on  p.  65. 

For  the  Eocene  limestone,  which   everywhere  caps  the  plateau 
between  the  oasis  and  the  Nile  VaUey  and  also  the  northern  hounding^ 
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wall  of  the  depression,  I  have  adopted  the  convenient  term  of 
'^  Plateau  Limestone.''  Between  it  and  the  White  Chalk  of  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  come  the  Esna  Shales  and  Marls,  which,  as  I  have 
shown  in  a  former  paper,  are  to  be  regarded  as  passage  beds  between 
the  Cretaceous  and  Eocene  systems.*  It  is  true  that  in  the  lower 
layers  fossils  with  typical  Cretaceous  affinities  occur,  but  on  the  other 
hand  forms  of  equally  pronounced  Eocene  character  are  found  in  the 
upper  bands.  Lithologically  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  one  part 
of  the  band  from  another ;  typically  it  is  made  up  of  laminated  shales, 
which  by  increase  of  carbonate  of  lime  pass  insensibly  both  upwards 
and  downwards  into  the  limestones  above  and  below.  The  total 
thickness  of  the  stage  varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  oasis ; 
this  variation  was  regarded  by  Ball'  as  indicating  an  unconformity 
between  the  Eocene  and  Cretaceous,  whereas  it  is  due  solely  to  the 
fact  that  varying  thicknesses  of  the  upper  and  lower  portions  become 
in  places  so  markedly  calcareous  as  to  be  indistinguishable  from  the 
limestones  above  and  below.  In  some  cases  practically  the  whole, 
as  a  band  of  laminated  shale,  has  disappeared,  and  then  the  Cretaceous 
limestones  merge  directly  into  those  of  the  Eocene  above. 

Although  the  shales  below  the  White  Chalk  differ  little  in  colour 
from  the  Esna  Shales  above  or  from  the  shales  of  the  Ezogyra  series 
below,  I  have  retained  ZittePs  term  **  ash-grey  shales" — though 
ash-grey  is  by  no  means  their  usual  tint — to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
confusion.  They  are  grouped  most  naturally  with  the  White  Chalk, 
which  nearly  everywhere  forms  a  marked  band  at  their  summit ; 
other  less  conspicuous  bands  of  chalk  or  chalky  marl  sometimes  occur 
intercalated  in  the  shales  on  a  lower  horizon. 

With  regard  to  the  Exogyra  beds,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  here 
that  they  are  almost  everywhere  marked  by  hard  bands  made  up  of 
the  shells  of  fossil  oysters.  Below  comes  a  group  of  shales  containing 
a  number  of  prominent  intercalated  bands  composed  of  fish-bones, 
coprolites,  and  phosphatic  nodules;  the  series  is  so  well  marked  in 
northern  Kharga  that  it  is  difficult  to  imderstand  how  it  had  until 
recently  escaped  notice,  yet  that  such  was  the  case  is  evident,  as  Ball 
makes  no  mention  of  the  beds  in  his  report  nor  are  they  shown  in  the 
published  sections.  Considering  the  great  development  of  phosphatic 
beds  in  the  neighbouring  oasis  of  Dakhla,  the  extension  and  thickness 
of  which  had  been  fully  mapped  and  reported  on  by  me  in  1898,' 
it  was  no  surprise  to  find  similar  beds  in  Kharga  when  I  made  a 
casual  examination  of  the  succession  at  one  or  two  points  in  the  early 
months  of  1905.  Since  then  I  have  traced  the  beds  over  a  large  area 
of  northern  Kluirga,  and  found  them  to  consist  as  a  rule  of  an  upper 
brown  coloured  series,  individual  beds  of  which  in  places  exceed 
two  metres  in  thickness,  and  a  lower  division  consisting  of  three  or 
four  bands  of  harder  and  lighter-coloured  rock,  in  which  the  nodules 
are  sometimes  cemented  by  iron  pyrites.     These  bone-beds  mark  the 

»  Op.  cit. :  Q.J.G.S.,  vol.  Ixi  (1905),  p.  676. 
'  Op.  cit.,  p.  94. 

»  "Dakhla  Oasis:  its  topography  and  geology":  Egypt.  Geol.  Surv.  Report, 
Cairo,  1901. 
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invasioii  of  the  area  by  the  Oretaceoas  sea,  the  underlying  shales  and 
sandstones  being  as  far  as  known  devoid  of  all  fossil  remains  except 
vegetable  impressions  and  silicified  wood,  having  in  all  probability 
been  accumulated  in  an  immense  inland  lake. 

Underlying  the  phosphates  is  a  great  thickness  of  an  almost 
homogeneous  red  or  purple  shale,  below  which  occurs  the  first 
water-bearing  sandstone;  this  will  presently  be  described  in  detail. 
Between  this  sandstone,  which  for  purposes  of  easy  reference  I  have 
designated  the  "surface-water  sandstone/'  and  the  underground  sand- 
stone from  which  the  flowing  wells  of  the  oasis  derive  their  water, 
is  a  75  metre  band  of  grey  shale  or  clay;  it  is  this  bed  which 
forms  the  confining  and  impervious  cover,  and  prevents  the  water  in 
the  beds  below  from  reaching  the  surface  except  when  provided  with 
such  means  of  escape  as  artificial  boreholes.  To  all  intents  and  purposes 
these  shales  are  impermeable,  at  any  rate  over  the  district  in  question, 
and  may  therefore  be  referred  to  as  the  '*  impermeable  grey  shales.'' 
The  upper  layers  of  this  division  are  visible  on  the*  floor  of  the 
depression  in  some  parts  of  the  oasis,  notably  in  the  Bellaida  district 
west  of  Jebel  Ter,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ain  Mukta  to  the  east 
of  the  same  range.  Their  thickness  has  been  determined  from  the 
results  of  about  twenty  bores  put  down  on  the  area  about  midway 
between  Jebel  Ter  and  Jebel  Ghennima  near  the  eastern  scarp  of  the 
depression.^ 

ITie  Longitudinal  Monoclinal  Flexure. 

Although  over  the  Libyan  desert  as  a  whole  the  general  dip  of  the 
different  sedimentary  deposits  is  steadily  northwaixls,  we  find  con- 
siderable local  variations,  especially  in  the  oasis-depressions.  In 
northern  Kharga  there  is  a  difference  of  level  of  over  200  metres 
between  the  same  beds  on  either  side  of  the  depression,  the  dip  being 
in  fact  eastwards,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  section  across 
the  oasis  from  the  summit  of  Jebel  Tarif  to  the  top  of  the  eastern 
plateau  in  the  neighbourhood  of  El  D^r.  The  dip  appears  to  markedly 
decrease,  if  not  die  out  altogether,  on  either  side,  and  the  structure  of 
the  area  might  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  simple  monocline  were  it  not 
for  the  dominant  line  of  disturbance  which  runs  in  a  north  and  south 
direction  along  the  centre  of  the  oasis  parallel  to  the  longer  axis  of  the 
depression.  This  line  of  folding  and  faulting  is  most  marked  in  Jebel 
Ter,  a  hill  range  bounded  by  faults  and  formed  of  beds  let  down 
through  a  vertical  distance  of  over  a  hundred  metres.  Southwards 
the  line  of  disturbance — in  some  places  a  fault,  in  others  a  monoclinal 
fold — can  be  traced  past  Jebel  Tarwan,  Nadura,  and  Kharga  village  to 
the  conspicuous  highly  inclined  beds  of  Gom  el  Gennah,  and  thence 
passed  the  old  ruined  temple  known  as  Qasr  el  Ghuata,  immediately 

^  The  loealities  referred  to  in  this  paper  are  shown  on  the  accompanying  map,  p.  51, 
the  topof>^phy  of  which  is  based  on  the  maps  of  the  Survey  Departmental  Keport. 
The  scale  (1 :  500,000)  is  of  course  too  small  to  show  each  division  of  the  Eocene  and 
Cretaceous,  and  the  boundaries  of  such  as  are  indicated  must  only  he  taken  as 
approximate.  On  the  Survey  maps  the  names  of  the  two  prominent  outliers  of  the 
platesa  on  the  east  side  of  the  depression  have  their  names  reversed  ;  the  most 
northerly  is  Jebel  el  Ghennima,  the  other  to  the  south  Jebel  Um  el  Ghennaim. 
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south  of  which  the  White  Chalk  is  let  down  some  300  metres  on  to  the 
floor-level  of  the  oasis,  it  and  the  underlying  shales  ^being  bent  into 
an  almost  symmetrical  oval  basin  or  centrodinal  fold.  In  all  probability 
the  isolated  eminences  near  Bulilq,  Gala,  and  Girm  Meshim  mark  the 
prolongation  of  the  line  of  fault  southwards,  and  it  may  quite  possibly 
continue  throughout  the  depression. 

The  difference  in  level  on  either  side  of  the  line  of  disturbance  is  as 
a  rule  very  marked,  the  floor  of  the  depression  on  the  downthrow  side 
being  very  considerably  lower  than  that  on  the  west  or  upthrow  side. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  line  of  partial  or  complete  fracture  directly 
affects  the  water-supply,  and  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  features 
of  the  country  south  of  Jebel  Ter  is  the  grouping  of  all  the  most 
important  wells  near  but  on  the  upthrow  side  of  the  fault,  in  spite  of 
the  ground  on  this  side  being  at  a  considerably  higher  level.  Probably 
the  sandstones  rise  gently  to  the  west,  in  which  case  the  underground 
flow  in  this  neighbourhood  may  be  from  west  to  east,  which  would 
account  for  the  best  yields  being  obtained  from  bores  put  down  near 
but  to  the  west  of  the  fault ;  on  the  other  side,  although  the  actual 
surface  level  is  lower,  the  water-bearing  sandstones  occur  at  a  deeper 
level,  and  possibly  the  line  of  fracture  in  great  measure  cuts  off  the 
supply.' 

Ball  repoi'ted  that  the  most  striking  evidence  of  faulting  in  the  oasis 
was  between  Jebel  Ter  and  Jebel  Tarif,  but  although  the  possibility 
of  this  fault  being  connected  with  and  causing  the  tilted  strata  of  the 
Gom  el  Gennah  is  referred  to,  he  finally  appears  to  have  abandoned 
this  view,  as  his  map  shows  the  fault  as  extending  over  only  a  com- 
paratively short  distance  lying  midway  between  Jebel  Ter  and  Jebel 
Tarif  and  running  in  a  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  direction.  This  misplacing 
of  the  line  of  fracture  led  Ball  to  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  wells 
were  on  the  east  or  downthrow  side  of  the  fault,  whereas,  as  I  have 
shown,  they  are  in  reality  on  the  opposite  or  west  side,  the  actual  line 
of  flexure  passing  almost  direct  from  Jebel  Ter  through  the  Gom  el 
Gennah. 

Bvrface-water  Sandatone, 

The  strati  graphical  position  of  the  beds  of  this  division  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  section.  They  have  an  average  thickness  of 
45  metres,  and  consist  almost  entirely  of  sandstones  of  varying  degrees 
of  coareeness,  often  highly  ferruginous,  and  containing  occasional  beds 
of  aluminium  and  magnesium  sulphates.  Bands  of  shale  are  met  with 
here  and  there,  but  as  a  rule  are  confined  to  the  upper  and  lower 
portions  of  the  series.  Members  of  the  group  outcrop  on  the  nearly 
level  floor  of  the  oasis  over  large  areas  to  the  east  of  the  line  of 
disturbance,  while  to  the  west,  where,  as  I  have  shown,  the  general 
elevation  of  the  beds  is  higher,  they  form  the  foothills  of  Jebel  Tarif, 
Jebel  Ter,  and  the  high  cliffs  which  rise  to  the  north  of  TJm  el 
Dabadib  and  Ain  Lebekha.  Probably  the  sandstones  which  form  the 
surface  of  the  desert  between  Kharga  and  Dakhla  and  cover  large 
areas  to  the  south  of  these  oases,  also  belong  to  this  group. 

1  Op.  cit.,  pp.  95-97. 
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The  sandstones  of  this  series  form  the  highest  water-bearing  horizon 
in  the  oasis,  and  one  quite  distinct  from  the  artesian-water  sandstone, 
the  two  being  separated  bj  a  thick  impervious  series  of  dense  grey 
shales.  In  the  ^strict  round  headquarters  the  water  is  as  a  rule  met 
with  at  a  depth  of  from  five  to  six  metres  below  the  ground  surface, 
is  not  under  pressure,  and  does  not  rise  appreciably  in  boreholes,  so 
that  to  become  available  for  irrigation  it  has  to  be  lifted  by  power. 
An  ordinary  borehole  or  small  pit  is,  however,  useless,  as  the  inflow 
of  water  through  the  pores  of  the  sandstone  is  too  slow  to  yield 
a  pumping  supply ;  in  a  large  pit  a  number  of  small  fissures  are 
usually  struck,  and  it  is  through  these  that  most  of  the  water  is 
obtained.  Provided  a  sufficiently  large  collecting  tank  is  excavated — 
say  5x4  metres  and  sunk  to  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  metres 
below  the  standing  water-level — a  supply  sufficient  to  yield  a  continual 
discharge  of  eight  gallons  a  minute  (or  11,500  gallons  per  day  of 
twenty-four  hours)  can  usually  be  obtained.  In  especially  favourable 
localities  a  pit  of  ilie  dimensions  given  above  will  yield  15  or  even  20 
gallons  per  minute,  and  the  pumping  capacity  can  as  a  rule  be  still 
further  increased  by  deepening.  The  extent  to  which  this  supply  can 
be  drawn  on  without  appreciably  lowering  the  water-level  has  not,  of 
course,  yet  been  determined,  though  in  one  pit  alongside  Bore  No.  2, 
where  a  '  sakia  '  has  been  working  more  or  less  continuously  for  over 
a  year,  the  water-level  has  not  appreciably  changed. 

(Jnf ortunately  the  quality  of  this  water,  at  any  rate  in  the  head- 
quarters area,^  is  not  uniform,  in  some  places  being  quite  sweet  while 
in  others,  only  a  few  hundred  metres  distant,  it  is  highly  ferruginous 
and  more  or  less  charged  with  salts.  For  instance,  the  water  of  a  pit 
put  down  at  a  point  570  metres  E.S.E.  of  headquarters  was  found 
on  analysis  to  contain  63  grains  of  dissolved  solids  per  gallon,  the  salts 
consisting  of  iron,  potash,  and  soda,  with  traces  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
mostly  in  the  form  of  sulphates  and  chlorides.'  The  utilisation  of 
this  water  for  purposes  of  irrigation  would,  at  the  rate  of  three 
gallons  a  minute  per  acre,  mean  an  annual  deposition  of  over  three 
tons  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  common  salt  on  each  acre  of  land, 
an  amount  which  would  of  course  spell  ruin  to  its  agricultural  value 
in  a  very  short  time. 

In  many  parts  of  the  oasis,  however,  perfectiy  sweet  water  is 
obtainable  from  the  sandstones  of  this  series,  and  that  this  source,  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  artesian  supplies  obtained  from  deep  borings,  was 
taken  full  advantage  of  by  the  ancients,  is  testified  by  the  wonderful 
systems  of  underground  aqueducts  which  penetrate  the  sandstones  in 
many  parts  of  the  oasis,  but  more  especially  in  the  districts  round 
Um  el  Dabadib,  Ain  Lebekha,  and  Qasr  Gyb.  They  were  especially 
applicable  to  districts  where  the  bulk  of  the  sandstones,  as  in  the 
first  two  localities  mentioned,  form  extensive  hills  above  the  general 
level  of  the  neighbouring  cultivable  ground.   The  method  was  probably 

I  The  headquarters  of  the  Corporation  of  Western  Egypt,  Ltd. ;  the  area  over 
which  the  horing  operations  referred  to  in  this  paper  extend  is  shown  on  the 
accompanying  map  (Fig.  1,  p.  51)  hj  a  dotted  line. 

'  For  the  analyses  qnoted  in  this  paper  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  William  Gaxsed, 
formerly  of  the  Oasis  Headquarters  Staff. 
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introduced  into  the  oases  from  Persia,  where  underground  aqueducts 
or  *  kareez,'  for  the  transference  of  water  from  one  locality  to  another, 
have  from  an  early  date  heen  extensively  employed.  The  immense 
amount  of  time  and  labour  which  must  have  been  expended  can  hardly 
be  realised  without  actually  exploring  the  excavations  themselves,  but 
it  may  be  remarked  that  at  Tim  el  Dab&dib  the  two  main  carrying 
channels,  with  their  subsidiary  branches,  measure  several  kilometres 
in  length,  and  are  cut  almost  throughout  in  hard  sandstone  rock,  the 
tunnels  being  moreover  connected  at  frequent  intervals  with  the 
ground  surface  above  by  vertical  air  shafts,  likewise  excavated  in  the 
solid  rock ;  one  of  the  latter  which  I  descended  measured  130  feet  in 
depth. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  supplies  of  water  obtained  from 
these  sandstones  were  commensurate  with  the  time  and  labour  involved 
in  the  construction  of  the  necessary  collecting  tunnels,  but  that  enough 
water  was  obtained  to  enable  fairly  large  colonics  to  exist  is  evident 
from  the  traces  of  former  villages  and  cultivated  areas.  After  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Romans  these  outlying  districts  were  abandoned 
and  the  subterranean  aqueducts  gradually  silted  up.  Some  few  years 
ago  one  of  the  main  tunnels  at  Um  el  Dabadib  was  completely  cleaned 
oat,  and  when  I  visited  the  place  in  1905  the  discharge  at  the  mouth 
of  the  aqueduct  was  about  30  or  35  gallons  a  minute.^ 
(To  be  eonehtded  in  the  March  NunU>er.) 

II. — Notes  on  the  Geology  of  Basutolajtd. 
By  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Doenan. 
rpHE  rocks  composing  Basutoland  belong  to  the  Stormberg  Series  of 
1     the  Karroo   System.      They  cover  a  much   larger  area  than 
Basutoland,  extending  into  the  Orange  River  Colony  on  the  west  and 
north,  on  the  south  and  east  into  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  and,  I  am 
informed,  across  the  Vaal  into  the  Transvaal.      The  area  is  thus  not 
less  than  45,000  square  miles.     The  whole  of  that  part  of  the  Orange 
River  Colony  known  as  "the  Conquered  Territory,"  east  of  a  line 
drawn  from   Thaba  'Nchu  to  Vrede,  is  occupied  by  the  whole   or 
portions  of  these  rocks. 
The  average  thickness  of  the  rocks  is  as  follows  : — 

Designaticn,  I7iieknesa  of  feet, 

Beoent  and  superficial  accumulations        20-40 

/(I)  Volcanic  Beds      600-4000 

Stonnbeig  )  (2)  Care  SandstoBe 160-400 

Series,    j  (3)  Red  Beds ,         ...  300-500 

\  (4)  Molteno  Beds  (base  not  seen)     600  exposed. 

'  Ball  Tisited  the  locality  in  1898  before  the  tunnel  described  above  had  been 
cleaned  out,  and  is  responsible  for  the  rather  fantastic  theory  that  it  led  to  another 
inhabited  oasis  to  the  north  of  the  escarpment  (op.  cit.,  pp.  31  and  76).  The  same 
writer  further  remarks  (p.  82) :  **  It  is  worth v  of  note  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Eoman  work  near  Ain  Um  Babadib  and  a  line  of  bricked  manholes  near  Gennah, 
no  traces  of  under^ound  watercourses,  such  as  occur  so  abundantly  in  Baharia  Oasis, 
are  to  be  seen  in  Kharga.'*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there  is  hardly  a  district 
m  noithem  Eharga  where  extensive  underground  aqueducts  do  not  occur,  and  they 
far  exceed  in  magnitude  anything  found  in  the  oa.sis  of  Baharia. 
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The  rocks  are,  as  a  rule,  well  exposed,  owing  to  the  great  denudation 
the  country  has  undergone.  The  thickness  is  very  uniform  all  over 
the  country  from  north  to  south,  as  at  Qalo,  near  Botha-Bothe : 

feet 

Volcanic  Beds        400 

Cave  Sandstone     250 

Red  Beds 350 

MoltenoBedfl        450 

and  at  Sebapala  in  the  extreme  south-east : 

feet. 

Volcanic  Beds       1000 

Cave  Sandstone     200 

Bed  Beds 400 

Molteno  Beds        150  exposed  in  places. 

As  one  advances  farther  into  the  hills  the  Volcanic  Beds  become 
much  more  prominent  rock  features,  as  they  compose  the  highest 
ranges  of  mountains,  termed  Maluti  in  Sesuto.  In  addition  to  these 
rocks  there  is  a  vast  network  of  intrusive  sheets  and  dykes  traversing 
the  various  members  of  the  Stormberg  Series. 

(4)  The  Molteno  Beds  are  composed  of  sandstones,  shales,  and 
mudstones,  usually  grey  or  greenish  in  colour,  with  occasional  bands 
of  conglomerate.  When  freshly  fractured  the  sandstone  presents 
a  highly  glittering  appearance.  Nodules  of  mud  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  most  of  the  sandstone  is  of  a  loose  texture.  The  rocks 
weather  ver}*^  fast.  At  Morija  the  shales  contain  numerous  plant- 
remains  referable  to  Thinnfeldia  and  Stenopteris,  Fragmentary 
reptilian  remains  occur  in  the  sandstones.  The  largest  portion  I  have 
yet  found  is  the  upper  part  of  the  humerus  of  a  Dinosaur ;  the  species  to 
which  it  belongs  has  not  been  determined.  The  cast  of  a  Cephalopodous 
shell  was  found  by  the  writer  in  the  Molteno  Sandstones  close  to 
Morija,  and  I  have  heard  of  a  similar  discovery  near  Ficksburg.  ITie 
Molteno  Beds  contain  thin  seams  of  coal,  varying  in  thickness  from 
1  inch  up  to  6  inches.  Usually  the  seams  only  extend  a  short 
distance  and  then  break  up  into  pockets.  The  coal  is  soft  and  of 
indifferent  quality,  but  occasional  seams  of  good  quality  are  to  be 
found,  as  for  example  at  Mohale's  Hoek,  where  a  seam  6  inches  thick 
exists  of  most  excellent  quality.  It  is  worked  to  some  extent  by  the 
natives.  The  plants  composing  the  coal  seem  to  have  grown,  generally 
speaking,  in  marsliy  depressions,  as  the  presence  of  occasional  trunks 
of  trees  in  the  sandstones  indicates  an  old  land  surface.  I  am 
aware  that  this  is  not  the  usual  view  held  of  the  origin  of  the  coal, 
but  from  obseiTations  at  widely  different  places  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  drift  origin  of  the  coal-beds  is  not  generally  true. 
These  seams  of  coal  are  widespread  over  the  country,  being  found 
at  places  as  far  apart  as  70  or  80  miles.  The  Basutos  do  not  usually 
dig  this  coal.  They  try  to  conceal  its  whereabouts  as  much  as 
possible,  for  fear  of  the  white  man  seizing  the  country,  and,  with  the 
example  of  other  parts  of  South  Africa  before  their  eyes,  one  cannot 
wonder  at  their  action. 

About  60  feet  above  the  horizon  upon  which  the  coal  is  found  there 
is  a  bed  of  deep  red  conglomerate,  containing  pebbles  of  quartzite, 
evidently  derived  from  Cape  or  pre-Cape  rocks,  varying  in  size  from 
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a  pea  up  to  masses  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  presence  of 
these  hlocks  must  imply  a  considerable  distance  in  transportation,  as  no 
rocks  of  this  character  occur  nearer,  I  understand,  than  Pondoland, 
Griqualand  West,  or  the  Transvaal.  As  most  of  the  ripple-marks 
in  the  sandstones  indicate  a  current  with  an  east  to  west  direction,  it 
is  more  likely  they  came  from  the  first-mentioned  place.  This 
conglomerate  is  highly  charged  with  ferruginous  matter,  so  that  its 
appearance  is  very  characteristic.  The  thickness  of  the  bed  varies 
from  three  to  five  feet.  This  bed  is  usually  taken  as  indicating  coal 
beneath  in  Gape  Colony,  and  I  can  confirm  this  from  personal  observa- 
tion in  Basutoland.  It  seems  to  be  the  higher  of  the  two  horizons 
upon  which  coal  is  found  in  the  Molteno  Beds.  The  lower  is  not 
exposed  in  Basutoland.  The  conglomerate  is  remarkably  uniform  and 
persistent  all  over  the  country,  just  a  little  above  the  plain,  and 
in  every  exposure  I  have  found  indications  of  the  presence  of  coal 
beneath.  Good  exposures  of  the  Molteno  Beds  are  difficult  to  obtain 
in  Basutoland  owing  to  the  amount  of  detritus,  which  covers  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  where  they  lie.  This  does  not  apply  to  the 
Bed  Beds  and  Cave  Sandstone,  splendid  exposures  of  which  occur 
everywhere. 

Fossils,^  except  plants,  are  not  plentiful,  principally  owing  to  the 
absence  of  good  exposures,  and  also  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the 
natives,  which  prevents  any  systematic  search.  Scattered  bones  occur, 
bat  I  have  seen  no  skulls  or  complete  skeletons.  The  species  to 
which  these  bones  belong  have  not  been  determined.  Large  fossilised 
trunks  of  trees  as  much  as  2  feet  in  diameter  are  not  uncommon. 
These  would  indicate  a  land  surface,  at  no  great  distance,  or  they  may 
have  been  floated  down  by  a  river. 

(3)  The  Red  Beds  lie  conformably  upon  the  Molteno  Beds  without 
any  distinct  line  of  separation,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  the 
one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  The  name  is  an  unfortunate  one,  and 
as  the  rocks  are  so  characteristic  and  so  persistent  all  over  the  country, 
the  name  could  be  very  well  changed  in  favour  of  some  other 
designation.  They  are  composed  of  red  sandstones,  blue,  green,  and 
chocolate-coloured  mudstones  and  shales,  the  mudstones  as  a  rule 
predominating.  It  is  noteworthy  that  most  of  the  green  mudstones 
weather  red,  which  gives  the  red  portions  of  the  beds  an  apparent 
thickness  much  greater  than  they  really  have.  Ripple-marks  and  false 
bedding  are  extremely  common,  and  nearly  always  indicate  a  current 
from  an  easterly  and  north-easterly  direction.  Ko  plant*  have  been 
found  so  far.  Fossil  wood  is  rather  plentiful,  and,  of  late,  reptilian 
bones  have  been  found  in  the  Orange  River  Colony  and  North 
Basutoland  in  considerable  numbers,  indicating  large  and  small 
Bioosaurs.      The  largest  thigh-bone  I  have  seen  measures  19  J  inches 

'  Since  this  was  written  footprints  of  reptiles  have  been  discovered  in  Molteno 
Beds  near  the  Tsuaieng  River  aoout  1 J  hour*s  ride  from  Mori j a.  They  are  four- 
toed  and  ahout  6  inches  square,  and  belonged  to  some  heavy-footed  animal  similar  to 
a  Pareutiaurtu^  but  certainly  not  this  animal.  They  strongly  resemble  Labyrintho- 
doDt  tracks.  I  am  also  informed  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Sloley,  Kesident  Commissioner  of 
Maaeni,  that  a  skeleton  of  a  Dinosaur  of  large  size  was  found  in  the  bed  of  the 
Tebetebeng  Rirer,  and  curiously  enough  was  lying  alongside  of  a  doleritic  dyke. 
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in  circumference  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  shaft.  Near  the 
Caledon  River  outside  of  Fickshurg  a  large  quantity  of  hones  was 
recently  found  belonging  to  individuals  of  various  sizes,  and  presumably 
of  different  species.  The  bones  are  broken  and  mixed  up  together  as 
if  they  had  been  swept  down  into  their  present  position  by  a  flood. 
They  are  embedded  in  chocolate- coloured  mudstone.  So  plentiful  are 
they  that  a  farmer  has  built  the  walls  of  his  cattle  kraal  of  blocks  of 
stone  containing  fragments  of  bones.^  In  this  band  of  mudstone  are 
curious  circular  bombs  of  clay,  filled  with  fine  glassy  sand,  with 
a  central  nucleus  of  limestone,  so  that  they  look  like  howitzer  shells. 
The  diameter  of  these  concretions  is  usually  about  10  or  12  inches,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  clay  layers  about  8  inches.  The  local  name  for 
them  is  **  fiasuto  pots/*  and  the  term  is  certainly  not  inapplicable,  as 
on  breaking  in  the  top  the  whole  of  the  contents  can  be  emptied  out. 
Nodules  are  of  frequent  occurrence  all  through  the  Red  Beds,  and  are 
more  or  less  common  through  the  whole  of  the  Molteno  Red  Beds  and 
Cave  Sandstone.  Silicified  wood  is  fairly  plentiful  in  the  Red  Beds, 
but  the  remains  are  mostly  fragmentary ;  the  largest  portion  of  a  tree 
I  have  seen  measures  4  feet  in  length  and  1  ft.  10  in.  in  diameter.  It 
occurs  between  Cana  and  Hlotse.  The  Red  Beds  in  many  places  must 
have  been  deposited  in  shoal  water,  as  ripple-marked  sandstone  is  very 
common,  so  much  so  in  fact  that  the  Rev.  D.  F.  EUenberger,  of 
Masitisi,  has  built  one  of  his  outhouses  and  flagged  all  his  floors  with 
slabs  of  the  most  beautifully  ripple-marked  sandstone  belonging  to  the 
upper  members  of  the  Red  Beds.  Fossil  fishes  have  been  found  in  the 
bed  of  the  Telle  River  said  to  belong  to  the  genus  Semionotw,  but 
I  am  not  able  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  this.  I  understand  these 
fish  eventually  found  their  way  to  the  British  Museum.  Spines  of 
a  small  carnivorous  Dinosaur,  Massospondylwy  hare  also  been  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Masitisi.  The  Red  Beds  are  remarkably  uniform 
in  thickness  and  appearance  all  over  the  country.  They  have  been 
traced  for  nearly  100  miles  in  practically  a  straight  line  without  any 
marked  difference,  the  average  thickness  being  about  300  feet.  In 
some  places  in  South  Basutoland  they  are  400  feet  thick.  They  lie 
nearly  horizontally  on  the  Molteno  Beds,  partaking  of  their  general 
easterly  dip. 

(2)  The  Cave  Sandstone  is  extremely  difficult  to  separate  from  the 
underlying  Red  Beds,  which  pass  up  into  it  without  any  marked 
difference.  Thus  there  is  no  definite  line  of  demarcation ;  Red  Beds 
occur  in  what  I  consider  Lower  Cave  Sandstone,  but  the  Cave 
Sandstone  is  distinguished,  especially  in  its  upper  members,  by  its 
greater  massiveness,  and  also  by  its  prevailing  grey  colour.  It  forms 
precipices  round  the  tops  of  the  hills,  in  many  cases  overhanging. 
The  individual  beds  are  veiy  thick,  and  the  rock  does  not  readily  spHt 
into  laminae.  The  Cave  Sandstone  weathers  into  huge  pillars,  or 
breaks  off  in  immense  blocks  hundreds  of  tons  in  weight.      These 

^  The  Rer.  H.  Dieterlen,  of  Leribe,  has  a  vertebra  of  a  Dinosaur,  6  inohes  in 
length,  which  is  said  to  have  come  from  Hed  Beds,  and  also  near  his  station  there  is 
a  portion  of  an  arm-bone,  embedded  in  grey  mudstone,  just  at  the  base  of  the 
KedBeds. 
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strew  the  hillsides  every  where,  so  that  one  can  always  tell  when  one 

is  in  the  neighhourhood  of  this  rock  by  the  character  of  the  fallen 

blocks  on  a  slope.      A  good  example  of  the  pillar  formation  is  to  be 

seen  at  the  station  of  Thaba  Bosin.     A  small  hill  named  Qiloane, 

evidently  at  one  time  connected  with  Thaba  Bosin  mountain,  but  now 

separated  by  a  valley  a  mile  wide  and  over  600  feet  deep,  is  crowned 

by  a  pillar  of  Cave  Sandstone  some  100  feet  high.     It  is  about  15  feet 

broad  on  top,  and  is  composed  of  three  immense  steps  gradually 

tapering  to  a  point.     The  precipices  of  the  Cave  Sandstone  are  usually 

covered  with  a  blackish  glaze,  the  effects  of  sun  and  rain,  which 

lenders  them  very  slippery.      The  rock  is  perforated  with  openings, 

especially  near  the  crests  of  the  hills,  but  though  these  openings  have 

given  the  rock  its  present  name  they  are  not  true  caves,  being  usually 

due  to  the  more  rapid  erosion  of  the  bands  of  blue  clay  with  which  the 

rock  is  interstratified,  especially  in  its  lower  members.      They  are 

merely  shelters  with  overhanging  ledges.     Instances  of  true  caves  do 

occur,  but  they  are  uncommon.      The  Bushmen  inhabited  these  caves 

in  former  times,  and  also  cannibals — the  remnants  of  tribes  broken  up 

by  Chaka  and  TJmsilikazi  in  their  sanguinary  raids  and  driven  to 

cannibalism  by  fear  and  starvation.^      One  very  large  cave  near  the 

station  of   Cana  is  still  called  the  Cannibals'  Cave,  and  the  people 

point  out  the  ledge  upon  which  the  cannibals  slaughtered  their  victims, 

appealing  to  the  blood-stains  on  it  in  proof  of  their  assertion.    Needless 

to  say,  file  ledge  is  nothing  more  than  green  mudstone,  which  has 

weathered  red.      The  Bushmen  have  left  traces  of  their  occupation  of 

the  country  in  the  paintings  on  the  walls  of  these  rock  shelters. 

Many  of  these  paintings  are  remarkable  for  their  finish  and  accuracy 

of  delineation.      One  of  the  largest  series  of  paintings  is  to  be  found 

two  hours  from  the  station  of  Thaba  Bosin.      On  the  rock  face  are 

hundreds  of  paintings  of  elands,  some  of  them  24  inches  long  and 

9  inches  high,  hartebeest,  'gnu,  storks,  and  jackals,  all  in  the  natural 

colours  of  the  animals.      The  bodies  of  the  elands  are  painted  brown, 

while  the  neck,  head,  and  belly  are  white.     Mixed  with  these  are 

scores  of  men  in  rows  with  bows  and  arrows,  evidently  fighting.      At 

one  place  a  Bushman  is  stealing  up  to  a  hartebeest  grazing  in  rather 

long  grass,  with  his  arrow  on  the  string.     At  another  place  we  can  see 

the  hunter  charged  and  knocked  over  by  the  infuriated  animal  he  has 

just  shot.     On  another  part  of  the  rock  lions  are  depicted  in  their 

tawny  colour,  some  leaping  upon  game,  others  on  the  qui  vive.      Then 

there  are  jackals  and  curious  drawings  representing  snakes  or  perhaps 

mythological  signs.      Unfortunately  most  of  the  paintings  have  been 

spoiled  by  the  fires  made  by  the  Basuto  herd  boys.      The  Basuto  see 

no  beauty  in  and  put  no  vdlue  upon  these  paintings,  and  their  wanton 

destruction  is  very  often  encouraged  by  the  chiefs  themselves,  in  order 

to  prevent  Europeans  from  visiting  the  country.     Other  beautiful  sets 

of  paintings  occur  at  Sehonghong  on  the  Upper  Orange  River,  the 

finest  set  in  the  country,  at  Hermon,  Thabana,   Morena,  Masitisi, 

Kolo,  Qeme,  Teyateyaneng,  Qalo,  and  many  other  places.     Those  at 

Masitisi  are  remarkably  good,  but  the  figures  are  small.     They  aro 

'  Voyage  d'exploration,  par  M.  Arbousset,  1836. 
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comparatively  recent,  certainly  within  70  years  or  so;  as  horses  and 
riders  are  depicted  upon  them,  and  these  animals  were  not  brought 
into  Ba8utoland  till  the  early  part  of  last  century. 

Fossils  are  comparatively  rare  in  the  Cave  Sandstone,  hut  although 
the  actual  remains  of  the  animals  are  seldom  met  with  their  footprints 
are  fairly  common.  The  remains  of  the  forearm  and  part  of  the 
shoulders  of  a  Dinosaur,  species  undetermined,  occur  at  Sebapala.^ 
The  footprints  of  Dinosaurs  of  large  size  occur  at  the  following  places, 
all  in  a  hand  of  green  mud  about  18  inches  thick,  viz.,  Tsikuane,  Qalo, 
Mori j  a,  and  Teyateyaneng.  Those  at  Qalo  are  most  distinct,  showing 
the  corrugations  of  the  skin.  The  largest  prints  are  14  j  inches  long 
by  10  wide.  Other  impressions  are  shown  in  relief  on  the  roof  near 
by.  The  animals  walked  from  west  to  east  up-stream,  over  the  bed  of 
a  river,  as  indicated  by  the  ripple-marks,  similar  to  what  one  sees 
every  day  in  the  beds  of  all  the  large  rivers.  This  green  mudstone  is 
interesting  as  it  lies  on  a  jagged  surface  of  coarse  sandstone,  and  points 
to  some  denudation  having  previously  taken  place. 

At  Tsikuane,  25  miles  further  south-west,  a  magnificent  series  of 
dinosaurian  footprints  are  to  be  seen  in  the  same  green  mud,  on  the 
underside  of  an  overhanging  cliff.  They  are  all  in  relief.  The  huge 
block  which  has  broken  off,  with  the  impressions  in  their  natural  state, 
lies  below.  There  are  more  than  50  of  these  prints  all  with  the  same 
general  direction  from  west  to  east,  but  crossing  and  recrossing  each 
other  in  the  most  extraordinary  fashion.  Large  and  small  are  mixed 
up  together,  but  the  great  bulk  of  them  are  small  prints.  There  are 
two  sets  of  very  large  prints  most  conspicuous,  evidently  belonging  to 
two  large  individuals.  The  length  of  these  tracks  is  not  less  than 
15  inches  (middle  toe).  They  are  all  of  the  three-toed  variety.  A  study 
of  these  footprints,  which  ramble  about  a  great  deal,  shows  that  they 
were  probably  not  all  made  at  one  time,  as  some  have  been  imprinted 
on  the  others  subsequently,  when  they  had  to  some  extent  hardened, 
for  if  they  had  all  been  formed  at  the  same  time  the  first  would  have 
obliterated  the  second.  One  is  irresistibly  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  prints  belong  to  a  single  family  of  Dinosaurs.  This  would 
imply  that  Dinosaurs  were  ra^er  prolific,  or  that  their  families 
remained  with  them  a  long  time.  Another  and  more  probable 
suggestion  is  that  the  animals  were  gregarious.' 

At  Morija,  75  miles  further  south-west,  there  are  two  slabs  con- 
taining dinosaurian  tracks.  The  smaller  contains  one  large  and  a  few 
small  impressions.  The  larger  slab  is  many  tons  in  weight,  and  in 
falling  has  split  into  two,  showing  the  tracks  in  reverse.  It  contains 
three  different  sets  of  impressions  large  and  small,  belonging  to 
individuals  of  different  sizes  and  possibly  of  different  species.  Here  the 
same  crossing  of  prints  occurs  as  at  Tsikuane.  The  middle  toe  of  the 
largest  track  is  15  inches  long,  and  the  stride  3  ft.  3  ins.  to  5  feet. 
Besides  these  impressions  it  contains  well-preserved  sun- cracks,  allowing 

'  Part  of  a  jaw  was  found  near  Morija ;  it  probably  belongs  to  Hortalotarsus. 

^  Since  writing  this,  further  study  of  these  footprints  has  convinced  me  that  what 
I  took  to  be  footprintB  partially  obliterated  by  others  made  long  subsequentiy  were 
only  the  partial  obliteration  made  by  the  hind-feet  of  animals  following  the  others 
immediately. 
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that  the  ammals  walked  OTcr  the  muddv  flats  gf  a  lake  or  river 
before  they  were  dry.  These  tracks  occur  in  the  same  band  of  green 
mud  as  at  Tsikuane  and  Qalo,  with  ripple-marks  and  sun-cracks,  just 
what  one  sees  on  the  mnddy  bottoms  of  many  of  the  large  riyei*s  to-day. 
{To  he  eonehtded  in  the  March  Number.) 


III. — A  KeYISION   of   SOXIS   CABBONIFfiaOUS   COBALS.^ 

By  E.  G.  Cabbuthsrs,  of  the  Geological  Surrey. 

(PLATES  IV  AND  V.) 

(Continued  fr<>m  the  January  Number ^  page  31.) 

Zaphrentis  DELASOVEiy  M.-Ed.  &  H.    (Plate  V,  Figs.  5-7.) 

1851.    Zaphrentis  dehnouei,  M. -Edwards  &  Haime:    Pol.   Fobs.  d.  Terr.  Pal.^ 

p.  332,  pi.  V,  figs.  2-2<?  (tyn.  ezeltuA). 
1860.  „  „  M.-Edwards;  Hist.  nat.  d.  Corall.,  t.  iii,  p.  339. 

1881.  „  ,,  de  Fromentel:  Int.  k  Vet.  polyp,  loss.,  p.  288. 

1869.  „  ,,  Ennth:    Zeit.    d.    deut.    Geof.    Gesell.,  vol.  xxi^ 

p.  665,  pi.  XTiii,  fig.  6. 
1872.  ,,  ,, ,       de  Koninck:    Nouv.   Hecher.  sur.  Anim.  Foss.  d. 

Terr.  Carb.  d.  1.  Belg.,  p.  101,  pi.  x,  figs.  6,  6a. 
„         Clijfbrdana?  ibid.,  p.  105,  pi.  x,  figs.  9,  9a. 
1905.  „         aff.  philHpei  (pars),  Yaughan:     Q.J.G.S.,  vol.  Ixi,  pi.  xxii. 

figs.  2,  2a. 

EXTEBlfAL   ChABACTBBS. 

CoraUum  conical  and,  as  a  rule,  gently  curved,  though  often 
straight ;  a  short  broad  outline  is  not  uncommon.'  The  epitheca  has 
well-marked  longitudinal  ribbing,  sometimes  obscured  by  fine  annular 
striations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  calyx ;  slight  constrictions  of 
growth  may  occur,  but  there  is  never  an  interruption  in  the  continuity 
of  the  epitheca.  Good  figures  are  given  both  by  Milne-Edwards  & 
Haime  and  by  de  Koninck. 

Calyx  deep,  with  a  thin  rim  and  steep  sides.  The  major  septa 
arc  strong,  well  separated,  and  very  regularly  arranged,  with 
a  characteristic  curvature  convex  to  the  fossula.  This  curvature  is 
not  so  apparent  in  adult  calices  (PI.  V,  Fig.  ba) ;  it  is  best  seen  in 
young  specimens,  where  also  the  septa  in  the  two  cardinal  quadrants 
are  arranged  as  if  overlapping  those  in  the  counter  quadrants  (see 
de  Koninck's  figure  of  Z.  Clifordana,  PL  x,  fig.  9a,  Nouv.  Recher.). 
The  inner  ends  of  the  major  septa  ai'e,  as  a  rule,  slightly  thickened, 

I  Commimicated  by  permiaaion  of  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great 
Britain. 

*  In  a  few  rare  cases  the  coral  may  become  cylindrical  in  the  final  growth  stages 
sod  the  septa  then  become  amplexoid,  retreating  from  the  upper  surface  of  successive 
tid>iilJB.  The  oommenoement  of  such  a  stf^  is  indicated  in  PI.  V,  Fig.  6. 
A  unique  specimen  from  Toumai,  now  in  the  Survey  collection  (E.G.  330),  Siows 
this  habit.  It  is  4*5  cm.  in  length,  and  the  cylinorical  distal  portion  measures 
2*5  by  1-3  cm.  No  trace  of  marginal  dissepiments  appears,  either  in  the  longitudinal 
section  or  in  the  calyx.  In  other  species  amplexoid  septa  accompany  the  acquisition 
of  a  eyiindrical  habit,  and  fuller  reference  to  the  matter  will  subsequently  be  given 
under  Caninia  eomueopiee,  Mich. 
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and  are  intimateljjr  fused  together.  They  do  not  quite  reach  the 
centre  of  the  calicinal  floor,  where  there  is  consequently  a  small 
tabular  area  about  2  mm.  in  diameter,  forming  the  inner  end  of  the 
fossula.  This  small  tabula  is,  however,  not  often  found  preserved, 
and  in  that  case  the  centre  of  the  calyx  presents  a  smooth-walled 
tubular  space  (see  PI.  V,  Figs.  5,  5a). 

The  minor  septa  are  entirely  rudimentary.  They  are  seen  around 
the  interior  of  the  calyx  as  low  ridges  between  the  thickened  bases  of 
the  major  septa;  those  on  either  side  of  the  counter  septum  are 
sometimes  longer  than  the  others. 

The  (cardinal)  fosiulay  unlike  that  of  most  rugose  corals,  lies  on  the 
concave  side  of  the  corallum ;  *  it  is  always  very  distinct,  extending  to  the 
centre  of  the  calyx,  and,  especially  in  young  specimens,  often  beyond. 
The  outline  is  continuous  and  even,  becoming  sometimes  slightly 
narrower  midway  in  its  length,  and  having  a  marked  expansion  et  the 
inner  end  (PI.  Y,  Fig.  5a) ;  although  so  smooth,  the  bounding  walls 
are  purely  septal,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  accessory 
thickening,  as  in  Z,  honincki.  Good  figures  of  the  calyx  are  given 
both  by  Milne-Edwards  &  Haime  and  by  de  Eoninck,  although  in 
that  of  the  latter  the  perspective  is  somewhat  faulty.  Both  figure 
specimens  in  which  the  central  tabular  area  is  preserved,  so  that  the 
fossula  appears  much  narrower  and  shorter  than  it  does  in  PL  V, 
Fig.  5a  (where  the  tabular  area  has  been  destroyed),  or  than  it  does  in 
transverse  sections. 

Average  dimensions. 

Height  of  an  adult  specimen,  2*5  cm. ;  diameter  of  calicinal  rim, 
1-3  cm. ;  number  of  major  septa  with  above  diameter  of  calyx,  27; 
depth  of  calyx,  1  cm. 

Internal  Chakactebs. 

(a)  Iransverse  Sections, — The  mode  of  septal  arrangement  does  not 
differ  greatly  from  that  seen  in  the  calyx,  though  the  curvature  of 
the  septa  convex  to  the  fossula  is  more  clearly  shown.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  coral  it  is  common  to  find  the  fossula  relatively  wider  and 
larger  in  every  way  than  in  the  upper  sections,  and  expanding 
continuously  from  the  wall  to  the  centre  of  the  coral  (PL  V,  Figs.  6i 
and  7).  The  cardinal  septum  is  long  and  thin,  completely  dividing 
the  fossula  till  just  below  the  calyx,  where  it  rapidly  dwindles  in 
length.  There  is  never  any  indication  of  a  counter  fossula,  nor  is  the 
counter  septum  of  itself  in  any  way  differentiated  from  its  neighbours. 

The  minor  septa  are  extremely  rudimentary.  They  may  be  barely 
perceptible,  even  in  calicinal  sections  of  a  mature  individual,  but 
occasionally  those  on  each  side  of  the  counter  septum  are  more 
prominent  than  the  rest,  affording  useful  evidence  in  the  identification 
of  that  septum. 

(b)  Vertical  Sections, — The  simple  tabulie,  arched  in  the  centre, 
from  1  to  2  mm.  apart,  and  with  a  strong  depression  at  the  fossula, 
call  for  no  special  remark.  A  text-figure  (Diagram  C)  is  given  to 
illustrate  their  nature. 

1  It  is,  however,  sometimes  laterally  disposed,  and  in  one  or  two  rare  instances  lies 
distinctly  on  the  convex  side  of  currature. 
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Localities, 
Yisean :  Ashfell  Beds  (S).     Thorlieshope  and  other  qnanies  in  the 

Cement  Stone  Series  of  Liddelsdale.^ 
Tounaaisian  :   Z^  subzone  and  horizon  fi ;  Avon  Gorge,  Walton  Castle 
(Clevedon),   Abbotsleigh,   and  Burrington   (especially  at  Gfoat- 
church  Cave). 

Remarks. 

The  enlarged  figures  on  PL  x  of  de  Koninck's  *  *  Nouvelles  Becherches  '• 
of  a  coral  doubtf ullj  ascribed  by  the  Belgian  author  to  Z.  Cliffordana^ 
M.-£d.  k  fi.,  represents  a  young  example  of  Z,  delanouei.  Such  was 
apparent  on  an  inspection  of  the  figured  specimen  ;  two  similar  ones 
are  represented  in  the  Firet  Collection.  These,  on  slicing,  afforded 
sections  identical  with  those  cut  near  the  tip  of  a  typical  example  of 
the  species. 


BxAOBAM  0. — ZaphretUit  delanouei,  M.-Ed.  &  H.  Cement  Stones,  liddelsdale. 
M.  289/.  Geol.  Sunr.  Scot.  Vertical  section  in  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  cardinal  foaaula,  showing  the  tabnle ;  the  shaded  parts 
zepresent  intersections  of  septa  in  the  plane  of  section.     X  2. 

Z.  delanouei  is  a  well-marked  species.  Though  often  identical  with 
Z  omaliusi  in  size,  shape,  and  epithecal  characters,  marked  differences 
of  septal  arrangement  are  displayed  in  the  calyx  and  in  transverse 
sections.  The  curvature  of  the  septa  convex,  instead  of  concave,  to  the 
cardinal  fossula,  the  large  size,  the  extent,  and  position  relative  to 
Ihe  curvature  of  the  corallum,  of  the  cardinal  fossula,  and  the  entire 
absence,  at  any  period  of  growth,  of  a  counter  fossula,  are  all  characters 
which  at  once  distinguish  Z.  delanouei  from  Z,  omaliusi.  When  any 
doubt  occurs,  a  section  in  the  lower  part  of  the  coral  should  dispose  of 
the  difiSculty,  since  it  is  here  that  the  septal  grouping  in  these  two 
species  is  most  characteristically  shown. 

The  only  other  Toumaisian  coral  with  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
the  species  could  be  confused,  is  perhaps  Caninia  cornucopia^  Mich. 
M.  de  Eoninck  noticed  that  there  is  a  resemblance  in  the  calyx  of 
these  two  corals.  The  differences  (which  are  very  apparent  in 
transverse  sections)  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  description  of  the  latter 


Certain  Yisean  Zaphrentids  show  considerable  resemblance  to 
Z,  deltmoueiy  though,  as  will  be  noticed  later,  the  species  itself  does  not 
seem  to  occur  in  &at  division  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  or  at  any 
rate,  only  in  the  lower  part.  Of  these,  a  mutation,  as  yet  undescribed, 
though  extremely  abundant  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  Series 
of  Scotland,  only  differs  in  the  constricted  shape  of  the  fossula,  which 

^  Ranging  probably  from  the  Upper  Toumaisian  to  the  Lower  Yisean. 

DXCADB  V. — VOL.  V.— HO.  II.  6 
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narrows  rapidly  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  end  instead  of  expanding, 
«nd  in  the  shortening  of  the  cardinal  septum  very  early  in  the  growUi 
of  the  coral.  Intermediate  forms  also  exist,  where  the  sides  of  the 
.fossula  are  parallel  from  end  to  end.  These  mutational  forms  will  be 
.dealt  with  in  a  future  paper  on  the  evolution  of  the  species.  Meanwhile, 
in  my  opinion,  the  name  Z.  delanouei  should  be  restricted  to  those 
corals  where  the  fossula,  in  a  section  cut  just  below  the  calyx,  is 
clearly  more  expanded  at  its  inner  than  its  outer  end,  and  where, 
of  course,  the  other  characters  of  the  species  are  present.  Another 
somewhat  similar  Yisean  Zaphrentid  is  Z.  enniskilkni.  This  may  be 
distinguished  from  Z.  delanouei  by  its  larger  size,  a  more  irregular 
outline  of  the  fossula,  and  by  an  absence  of  the  thickening  and  intimate 
fusion  of  the  inner  ends  of  the  major  septa,  so  weU  seen  in  the  latter 
species,  while  the  septa  are  more  irregular  in  their  disposition,  and  are 
often  discontinuous. 

It  has,  unfortunately,  not  been  possible  to  obtain  serial  sections 
of  this  beautiful  species,  suitable  for  reproduction,  in  an  unbroken 
condition,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  fully  grown  forms  are  concerned  ;  the 
large  fossula  and  simple  tabulae  make  the  coral  peculiarly  liable  to 
fracture.  The  partially  restored  sections  on  PI.  V,  however,  represent 
the  average  of  a  considerable  number  of  specimens,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
they  will  serve  as  accurate  delineations  of  the  mature  coral. 

Distribution. 

Dr.  Yaughan  has  kindly  contributed  some  notes  on  the  distribution 
of  Z.  omaliuai  and  Z,  delanouei  in  the  South- Western  Province.  After 
referring  to  the  separation  of  Z»  aff.  phillipsi  into  these  two  species,^ 
he  says : — 

''  Being  oonvinced  of  the  justification  for  this  separation,  I  have 
assiduoucdy  collected'  from  the  Zaphrentie-zouQ  in  the  Bristol, 
N.  Mendip  and  Weston  areas,  with  the  view  of  determining  the 
distribution  of  these  two  species.  The  results  of  this  revision  are 
highly  satisfactory  in  their  deEniteness,  viz. : — Z,  delanouei  is  practically 
confined  to  Z^,  being  only  doubtfully  recorded  from  Z^  of  Portishead. 
It  is  prolific  at  the  base  (Horizon  )3),  but  rare  in  Upper  Z,. 
Z.  omdliuei  teems  in  Z^  and  at  several  levels  in  the  lower  part  of 
C.  It  is  practically  unknown  from  Zj,  being  very  doubtfully  recorded 
from  fi  of  Burrington.  In  the  Gower  the  resolution  of  Z,  afl.  phillipsi 
into  its  component  species  has  yet  to  be  studied,  but  the  results  of 
such  revision  will,  however,  in  no  way  affect  the  zonal  sub- divisions 
established  in  the  [Bristol]  paper  from  the  consideration  of  broad 
f  aunal  assemblages,  in  terms  of  which  the  distribution  of  the  components 
will  have  to  be  expressed.  Since  the  distribution  and  structural 
characters  of  the  Zaphrentes  and  Campophylla  in  County  Dublin  have 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  correlation  of  the  beds,  and  since  the 
Densiphyllid  Zaphrentes  are  practically  unknown  except  as    rare 

^  Ab  Dr.  Yaagban  infomui  me,  the  description  of  Z,  aff.  phillipn  in  his  originsl 
paper  (Q.J.G.S.,  toI.  1x1,  p.  270)  is  only  applicable  in  its  entirety  to  Z.  omalitm. 

•  **  In  this  work  I  have  received  very  valuable  assistance  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Wickes, 
Professor  S.  H.  Reynolds,  and  Mr.  H.  F.  Barke ;  Mr.  Camithers  has  uncom- 
plainingly checked  the  identification  of  almost  every  specimen." 
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niiBtable  sports  in  the  Soutb-Westem  ProTince,  a  discussioii  of  the 
Irish  material  must  be  deferred,  and  will  accompany  Dr.  Matley's 
forthcoming  account  of  the  Eush  to  Skerries  section."  * 

The  range  of  Z.  delanousi  seems  more  extensive  in  Scotland  than  in 
the  South- Western  Province.  A  large  number  of  specimens  have 
recently  rewarded  the  diligent  search  of  Mr.  A.  Macconochie;  these 
were  found*  at  several  horizons  in  the  Cement  Stones  of  Liddelsdale, 
up  to  the  base  of  the  Fells  Sandstone.  The  great  majority  were 
dwarfed  forms,  in  common  with  the  associated  fossils;  conditions 
in  these  deposits  seem  to  have  been  quite  unfavourable  to  a  free 
development  of  marine  life.  The  species  also  seems  to  occur  at 
a  somewhat  high  level  in  the  North  of  England.  Some  small  corals 
in  Professor  Garwood's  collection  from  the  Ashfell  Beds,  provisionally 
correlated  by  him  with  the  lower  Visean  level  S^-Sg,  seem  clearly 
referable  to  Z.  delanouei ;  it  is  noteworthy  that  one  or  two  associated 
forms  are  intermediate  in  type  between  Z.  delanouei  and  the 
characteristic  Yisean  coral  Z.  enniskilleni, 

Zaphmektjs  KONiNCKiy  M.-£d.  &  H.    (Plate  V,  Figs.  1-4.) 

1851.  ZdphrMH§  konineki,  M.-£dward8  Sc  Haima:   Pol.  Fo60.  d.  Terr.  Pal., 

p.  331,  pi.  T,  figs.  6,  6a. 

—  ,,  cornucopia,  ibid.,  p.  331,  pi.  v,  figs.  4,  4a. 

~  ,,  „         Broim  11.  F.  Boemer :  Letluea  geogn.,  Th.  ii,  p.  192, 

pi.  Ti,  fig.  17. 

1852.  „  „         M.-£dwardB  Sc  Haime:  Brit.  Foes.  Cor.  (Pal.  Soc.), 

p.  167. 

1860.  „  „         M.-Edwards :  Hist.  nat.  d.  Corall.,  t.  iii,  p.  338. 

1861.  „  ,,         de  Fromentel :  Int.  k  Tet.  polyp,  fofls.,  p.  287. 

—  „  konmeki,  ibid.,  p.  287. 

1872.  ,,  „         de  Aoninck:   Kouv.  Becher.  aur.  Anim.  Fom.  d. 

Terr.  Carb.  d.  Be^.,  p.  98,  pi.  x,  figs.  3,  3a. 

—  ,,         tfi^^rmMfia,  ibid.,  p.  99,  pi.  z,  figs.  4,  4a. 

—  ,,  U  Boniana,  ibid.,  p.  106,  pi.  x,  figs.  10,  10a. 

1905.  „         aff.  comucopim,  Vaughan:  Q.J.G.S.,  vol.  Ixi,  p.  271,  pi.  xxii, 

fifi^S.  ZrSd. 

EXTERITAL   ChAKACTEBS. 

CeraUum  conical,  slender,  and  gently  cui'ved.  The  epitheea  is 
smooth  without  longitudinal  ribbing,  but  usually  with  annular 
striations  and  constrictions  of  growth,  while  an  interruption  of  the 
continuity  of  the  epitheca  through  rejuvenescence  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  (see  outline  of  Fig.  2,  PI.  Y).  Good  figures  of  small 
specimens  are  given  both  by  Milne-Edwards  &  Haime  and  by 
de  Koninck. 

Calyx  of  moderate  depth,  bell-shaped  in  vertical  section,  with 
closely-packed  septa. 

The  major  septa  are  usually  thin,  always  thickened  at  their  outer 
ends  and  usually  also  at  their  inner  ends,  which  are  fused  together  in 
the  centre  of  the  coral.  This  may  give  rise  to  more  or  less  elevation 
in  the  centre  of  the  calicinal  floor ;  but  since  the  inner  ends  of  the 
counter  septum  and  its  neighbours  are  often  not  so  affected,  this 

*  This  refers  to  the  recent  discovery*  of  Z,  cUlanottei  and  Deneipbyllid  ZapbrentidB 
in  conjmiction  at  Malahide,  co.  Dublin. 
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eloYation  may  disappear  at  that  point  of  the  calyx,  while  in  many 
examples  of  this  species  it  is  not  present  at  aU.  The  feature  is 
commonest  in  the  calicos  of  young  specimens. 

The  (cardinal)  foiiuia,  lying  on  the  convex  side  of  the  corallum,  is 
very  deep  and  distinct,  extending  to,  or  beyond,  the  centre  of  the 
calicinal  floor,  and  with  a  characteristically  smooth,  even  outline,  due 
to  the  presence  of  a  distinct  and  continuous  stereoplasmib  lining ;  as 
a  rule  t^e  fossula  is  long  and  narrow,  with  an  expansion  at  the  inner 
end  of  varying  degree  (PL  V,  Fig.  4a) ;  it  may,  however,  be  widely 
expanded  internally,  especially  in  young  specimens. 

The  minor  septa  are  almost  always  well  developed,  although  at  first 
sight  this  would  not  seem  to  be  the  case,  since  they  are  fused  with  the 
major  septa  for  the  greater  part  of  their  length,  and  so  give  rise  to 
a  broad  and  more  or  less  solid  rim  inside  the  top  of  the  cal3rx,  beyond 
which  they  project  but  slightly  (PI.  V,  Fig.  4tf).  They  taper  to 
a  thin  point  in  the  interseptcd  chambers. 

Milne-Edwards  &  Haime  and  de  Koninck  both  give  good  figures  of 
the  calyx,  but  the  perspective  does  not  express  the  peculiar  bell- 
shaped  cup  very  well. 

Average  dimensions. 

Height  of  an  adult  specimen,  2*5  cm. ;  diameter  of  calicinal  rim, 
1*3  cm. ;  depth  of  calyx,  '8  cm. 

IVTEBNAL   ChaRACTEBS. 

Dransverse  Sections, — The  major  septa  show  similar  characters  to 
those  seen  in  the  calyx.  They  are  more  or  less  straight,  while  the 
thickening  at  their  outer  and  inner  ends  is  well  shown,  being 
generally  rather  more  apparent  in  the  two  cardinal  quadrants  (PL  V, 
Fig.  Z),  As  a  rule  those  septa  at  the  counter  end  of  the  section  show 
less  thickening  at  their  inner  ends,  and  often  become  subparallel, 
especially  in  sections  across  the  younger  parts  of  a  corallum. 

The  (cardinal)  fossula  shows  great  variation  in  shape,  but  is  always 
very  prominent.  As  a  rule  in  the  young  parts  of  a  corallum  it  is 
more  expanded  than  in  the  mature  portions  (PL  V,  Figs,  la  and 
3a-3(j)  ;  but  the  open  portion  may  be  very  small  if  the  stereoplasmic 
lining  is  greatly  developed  (PL  V,  Figs,  la  and  Ze).  The  fusion  of 
the  inner  ends  of  the  major  septa  with  this  lining  is  very  complete. 

The  cardinal  septum  only  extends  down  the  middle  of  the  fossula  to 
the  centre  of  the  section  in  the  very  young  stages  of  growth.  It 
rapidly  shortens  higher  up  the  corallum,  so  that  in  sections  across  the 
more  adult  portions  it  is  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  the  minor  septa. 
These  latter  are  usually  well  developed,'  and  being  fused  with  the 
sides  of  the  major  septa  to  a  great  extent,  give  the  appearance  of 
a  very  thick  wall  to  the  coral  (PL  V,  Fig.  1,  etc.).  The  thin 
pointed  ends  are  sometimes  joined  with  a  major  septum.  They 
appear  very  early  in  the  life  of  the  coral,  and  are  seen  even  in  the 
young  stages  of  growth. 

1  I  would  regard  the  minor  septa  seen  in  PI.  V,  Fig.  1,  as  having  the  greatest 
length  attained  in  Z,  konincki^  as  here  defined. 
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Vertical  Sections. — The  tabula  are  niimerons,  decidedly  irregular 
and  Yedcnlar  in  character,  and  are  strongly  arched  in  the  centre  of  the 
coral,  with  a  well-marked  depression  at  the  fossula  (PI.  V,  Pig.  2). 
Vertical  sections  cut  clear  of  the  fossula  show  a  similar  arrangement 
of  the  tahnbe  to  that  seen  in  foesular  sections,  although  the  strong 
upward  bending  in  the  middle  of  the  coral  is  naturally  not  so  apparent. 
There  are  no  dissepiments. 

Zocalitics. 

Yisean  (Cg-S) :  Hazelback  (Caninia  bed)  and  Amside,  apparently  rare 

at  both  localities. 
Touinaisian  (Z,  &  Y):    many  localities  in  the  Bristol  district  (see 

Dr.  Yanghan's   paper,   Q.J.G.S.   1905),  bnt  especially  at  Big 

Weston  Vood  Quarry,  Portishead  (Z,),  Cromhall  (Zj  &  Y),  and 

Strawberry  Hill,  E.  Clevedon  (Zj). 
The  material  at  hand  was  not  snfflcient  to  adequately  examine  the 
Tariation  of  this  species,  though  the  facts  ascertained  may  not  be 
without  interest. 

A^  regards  shape,  a  definite  division  into  three  main  groups  seems 
jastifiable.  These  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  warrant  separation, 
although  they  do  not  merit  varietal  rank,  for  the  septal  characters 
and  arrangement  in  all  three  divisions  are  identical.  They 
may  conveniently  be  referred  to  as  (1)  fortna  typiea^  (2)  forma  o,  and 
(8)  forma  p  (see  Diagram  D). 


I 


^ 


BuoBAM  D.— OutlineB  of  Z.  konincki,  M.-£d.  &  H.     All  half  natural  nse. 
1,  forma  typica ;  2,  forma  a ;  3,  forma  fi. 

The  first  group  (forma  typica)  exemplified  in  those  epecimens  on 
which  the  species  were  founded,  is  well  represented  in  the  Piret 
Collection,  and  seems  the  common  form  at  loumai  (an  example  is 
given  in  PI.  Y,  Pig.  4),  and  may  also  be  seen  in  specimens  from  the 
TFpper  Toumaisian  of  the  Bristol  district,  and  from  the  lower  Yisean 
at  Amside ;  the  second  group  {forma  a)  is,  as  Dr.  Yaughan  has  noticed^ 
the  dominant  form  in  the  Bristol  district,^  while  the  third  group 
(forma  3)  is  found  chiefly  at  Cromhall,  near  Bristol,  and  at  Aniside 
also.  These  growth  forms  do  not  seem  to  be  of  evolutionary  value, 
and  may  perhaps  be  due  to  environment. 

As  regards  internal  structhre,  some  curious  features  are  displayed 
in  a  specimen  from  Toumai,  in  the  Piret  Collection  (B.  11,677). 
Externally,  this  specimen  is  of  large  size,  with  abundant  strongly 
marked  constrictions  of  growth,  giving  a  very  corrugated  aspect  to  the 
<»ral.    When  sliced  in  serial  transverse  sections,  it  was  apparent  that 

*  Dr.  Yaughan  has  figured  an  example  in  hiB  Bristol  paper  (Q.J.G.S.,  vol.  Ixi, 
pLxxii,fig.  3). 
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in  the  npper  portion  of  the  coral  the  septa  are  imperristent,  many  of 
them  only  reaching  the  centre  of  the  coral  as  lines  on  the  surface  of 
the  tabnlsB ;  consequently  there  is  a  bare  tabular  area  of  considerable 
size  in  the  centre  of  some  of  the  upper  sections,  while  in  the  calyx 
itself  the  bare  tabular  floor  amounts  to  two-thirds  the  diameter  of 
the  coral. 

A  few  fragments  of  a  similar  form  have  been  found  by  Dr.  Yaughan 
at  Cromhall,  in  association  with  more  normal  examples  of  the  species, 
including  some  of  large  size,  but  the  evidence  at  present  forthcoming 
does  not  warrant  the  establishment  of  a  distinct  variety. 

A  mutation  of  Z.  hmineki  has  been  briefly  described  by  Mr.  Sibly.' 
The  chief  difference  from  the  normal  species  appears  to  lie  in  the 
large  size  of  the  coral  and  the  more  elongated  minor  septa.  Similar 
forms  have  been  collected  by  Professor  Garwood  from  Amside  (where 
the  normal  species  seems  rare)  together  with  a  further  mutation, 
noticed  by  Dr.  Yaughan,  who  has  kindly  supplied  the  following  notes 
on  the  form  • : — 

'*  Z.  koninckif  mut.  Gj|. — This  mutation  exhibits  a  marked  convergence 
with  CyaihophyUum  0,  the  dominant  coral  of  the  C^  beds.  The  form 
is  continuously  conical  and  comute,  and  the  dimensions  are  large 
compared  with  those  of  typical  representatives  of  the  species  (the 
average  length  is  nearly  9  cm.).  The  septal  plan  is  essentially  that  of 
Z.  konincki,  but  differs  in  the  conspicuous  elongation  and  distinctness 
of  the  secondary  [minorl  septa.  All  the  septa  are  attached  to  the 
wall  by  short  thickened  bases,  and  the  fossula  has  the  elongated 
parallel-sided  section  of  that  in  most  forms  of  Z,  koninchi.  The 
striking  resemblance  to  Cyathophyllum  0  is  caused  by:  (1)  the 
external  zone  radiated  by  primaries  and  secondaries  "  [major  and  minor 
septa] ;  '*  (2)  the  apparent  development  of  vesicles  in  the  internal  area 
(as  seen  in  horizontal  sections);  (3)  the  type  of  fossula.  The 
differences  are :  (1)  the  apparent  absence  of  vesicles  in  the  external 
area ;  (2)  the  attachment  of  the  septa  to  the  wall  by  markedly 
thickened  bases." 

Remarks, 

MM.  Milne-Edwards  &  Haime,  in  establishing  the  above  species, 
notice  its  similarity  to  the  coral  erroneously  ascribed  by  them  to 
Michelin's  Caninia  eornueopta.  In  separating  the  two,  they  notice 
that  Z.  konincki  has  (I)  a  circular  instead  of  an  oval  calyx  ;  (2)  thirty 
instead  of  thirty-two  septa,  which  are  (3)  thicker  at  their  outer  ends 
and  form  a  prominent  lobe  near  the  septal  fossula ;  (4)  a  fossula  more 
enlarged  in  the  middle  and  not  extending  so  far  across  the  calyx,  and 
finally  (5)  *  altogether  rudimentary  '  minor  septa. 

M.  do  Koninck's  description  (NouveUes  Eecherches,  etc.,  p.  99) 
also  agrees  with  theirs,  but  after  showing  that  the  French  authors 
were  mistaken  in  their  diagnosis  of  Caninia  eamueopia  he  gives  a  new 
name,  Zaphrmtis  intermedia^  to  the  coral  they  considered  referable  to 
Michelin's  species. 

^  F.  Sibly,  *' CarboniferouB  Limestone  of  the  Mendip  Area":  Q.J.G.S.,  vol.  liii 
(1906),  p.  366. 

'  In  thefle  notes  it  should  be  undentood  that  Z,  konincki  is  equivalent  to  Z.  bS. 
eomucopim  of  Dr.  Yaughan's  earlier  papers. 
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The  differences  between  Z,  iontneki  and  Z.  intsrmMa  above  noted, 
appear  at  first  sight  quite  sufficient  to  justify  the  relegation  of  th& 
two  corals  to  different  species.  But  a  close  examination  of  several 
well-preserved  examples  of  these  corals  from  Toumai,  and  especially 
of  serial  transverse  sections  from  them,  in  my  opinion  show  that  the 
two  are  essentially  identical.  The  differences  are,  in  the  main, 
a  matter  of  preservation  and  form  of  growth.  The  first  two  points, 
Le.,  the  shape  of  the  calyx  and  the  number  of  septa,  are  not  of  value 
tmless  dimensions  are  given,  since  they  depend  on  the  age  and  growth" 
of  the  coral.  MM.  Edwards  &  Haime  do  not  give  the  dimensions 
of  Z.  hmineki;  according  to  M.  de  Koninck  they  are  about  the  same 
as  those  of  Z.  intermedia ;  a  very  slight  difference  in  size  would  accounts 
for  the  septa  being  a  little  different  in  number. 

The  last  three  points,  concerning  the  character  of  the  septa  and  the 
fossok,  are,  however,  of  greater  importance.  Serial  transverse  sections 
show  them  to  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  amount  of  stereoplasmic 
thickening  present.  If  this  is  considerable,  the  lobing  of  the  majoi^ 
septa  at  their  inner  and  outer  ends  is  emphasized,  causing  a  close 
fusion  of  the  outer  ends  with  the  inner  septa ;  the  latter  consequently 
project  very  slightly  into  the  interseptal  chambers,  and  so  have 
a  radimentary  appearance  in  the  calyx,  but  in  the  absence  of  thickening 
seem  long  and  prominent.  At  the  same  time  the  fusion  of  the  inner 
ends  of  the  major  septa  with  themselves  and  with  the  fossular  lining^ 
becomes  more  intimate  than  usual ;  this,  in  the  calyx  (and  it  was  o& 
the  aspect  of  the  calyx  that  the  species  were  founded)  gives  rise 
to  more  or  less  eleTation  in  the  centre  of  the  calicinal  fioor,  which  i» 
otherwise  flat.  The  most  striking  difference,  however,  between  the 
figured  specimens  of  these  two  *  species,'  lies  in  the  shape  of  the  fossula.- 
Bat  this,  in  serial  transverse  sections  of  specimens  similar  to  those 
figured  by  de  Koninck,  is  seen  to  vary  to  a  remarkable  degree  duringf 
tilie  growth  of  the  coral,  and,  further,  like  the  septa,  to  be  affected  by 
the  presence  or  absence  of  accessory  thickening.  This  is  very  welt 
exhibited  in  a  typical  example  of  one  of  these  corals  from  Toumai, 
part  of  which  is  here  figured  (PI.  V,  Figs.  3-3c).  An  examination  of 
these  transverse  sections  shows  that  in  its  young  stages  there  is  a  widely 
expanded  fossula,  largely  filled  up  by  a  stereoplasmic  deposit 
(PI.  V,  Figs.  3fl-3(?).  In  successively  higher  sections  this  lessens, 
the  fossula  then  becomes  constricted  (PI.  V,  Fig.  3),  while  in 
the  last  section  (not  figured)  it  expands  again  internally,  but 
finally  in  the  calyx  again  assumes  a  constricted  and  elongated  form.- 
These  sections  show  further  that  the  thickening  of  the  inner  ends 
of  the  major  septa  is  quite  as  variable  at  various  points  of  the  coral's 
growth. 

These  facts  clearly  show  that  if  the  calyx  of  this  particular  example 
could  have  been  examined  at  various  periods  of  growth,  the  coral  would 
be  referred  at  one  time  to  Z.  hmineki,  at  another  to  Z,  intermedia. 

Precisely  similar  appearances  were  afforded  by  similar  serial  sections 
of  a  large  number  of  these  corals  collected  by  Dr.  Yaughan  in  the 
Bristol  dustrict.  It  was  found  impossible  to  draw  any  valid  distinction 
between  Z.  intermedia  and  Z,  konincki;  the  latter  name  having 
considerable  priority  has  therefore  been  retained. 
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No  doubt  examples  can  be  found  that  have  the  characters  of 
one  of  these  so-called  species  throughout  its  growth.  In  particular, 
I  ha^e  noticed  a  few  small  specimens  (e.g.,  B..  11,676)  which 
possess  a  short  enlarged  f  ossula  throughout  and  short  minor  septa, 
corresponding  to  Z.  konincki  as  originally  defined.  But  the  great 
majority  of  these  corals  which  I  have  examined,  are  in  accordance 
with  the  description  and  figures  accompanying  the  present  paper. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  French  and  Belgian  authors  employed 
two  names  for  this  coral.  Such  a  course  was  indeed  a  perfectly 
natural  one,  since  their  observations  were  of  necessity  confined  to 
the  calyx ;  in  such  circumstances  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  be 
certain  that  they  were  concerned  with  a  single  species. 

One  other  point  in  connection  with  the  synonymy  of  this  species 
remains  to  be  considered.  Zaph,  U  Honiana,  de  Kon.,  was  a  species 
founded  on  a  single  specimen  ;  according  to  the  author,  it  differed 
from  Z,  konineki  in  the  greater  development  of  the  septa,  and  in  the 
less  elongated  shape  of  the  fossula,  and  from  Z,  intermedia  in  the 
number  and  length  of  the  septa. 

An  inspection  of  the  type-specimen  showed  that  it  was  in  reality 
an  unusually  large  example  of  Z,  konineki.  This  accounted  for  the 
number  of  the  septa  (40  instead  of  32,  the  diameter  of  the  calyx 
being  1*5  cm.  instead  of  the  1  cm.  of  the  ordinary  Z,  konineki).  The 
ehape  of  the  fossula  and  the  development  of  the  septa  (i.e.,  their 
prominence  in  the  calyx)  we  have  seen  to  be  unreliable  in  these 
eorals.  Although  the  central  portion  of  the  calicinal  floor  is  broken 
away  in  the  type  (the  interior  was  destroyed  during  silicification  and 
is  now  quite  hollow),  nevertheless  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  the 
septa  around  the  calyx  are  clearly  seen  to  be  identical  with  those  in 
Z.  konineki,  as  here  defined,  and  to  the  latter  species,  in  my  opinion, 
the  coral  must  undoubtedly  be  referred. 

One  small  point  concerning  the  figure  of  the  calyx  of  Z.  U  Honiana 
(Nouv.  Kecher.,  PI.  x,  fig.  10a)  may  be  mentioned.  The  epitheca 
in  that  figure  seems  unusually  thick.  In  reality  it  is  of  medium 
thickness,  and  the  appearance  is  due  to  a  constriction  of  growth 
having  taken  place  at  the  very  top  of  the  calyx. 

Dietrihuiion, 

Z,  konineki  appears  to  have  a  distinct  zonal  value,  although  it 
must  be  confessed  that  our  knowledge  of  its  distribution  outside  the 
South-Westem  Province  is  as  yet  very  scanty,  since  the  only  district 
outside  that  region  from  which  the  species  has  been  reported  is  that 
of  Arnside  in  the  North  of  England.  Concerning  the  occurrence  of 
the  species  in  the  South- Western  Province,  Dr.  Yaughan  has  supplied 
the  following  notes,  while  he  has  also  added  a  few  words  on  the 
Arnside  specimens : — 

^*  As  I  have  already  pointed  out  in  the  Bristol  paper,  our  form 
is  conspicuously  elongate  when  compared  with  the  figure  of 
Z,  oomueopia  given  by  Edwards  &  Haime  (referred  above  to 
Z.  konineki).  The  recent  revision  of  the  Z  fauna  has  added  nothing 
to  our  previous  knowledge  of  the  range  of  this  species ;  its  entrance 
may  be  conveniently  taken  as  mai-king  the  base  of  Z^,  its  maximum 
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occurs  immediatelj  below  7,  and  it  diminislies  in  numbers  in  C^.  In 
the  Gower  the  typical  species  is  not  nncommon  at  Threecliff  Bay  (the 
base  of  C^),  but  in  Upper  Cg  it  is  replaced  by  the  C^  mutation  (for 
description  see  notes  on  the  species  previously  given).  From  Amside 
(Lakesland)  in  beds  which  he  correlates  with  C^-S,  of  the  South- 
Western  Province,  Professor  E.  T.  Garwood  cites  Z.  cornucopia  ^ ;  the 
specimens  belong  to  this  mutation,  and  are  apparently  not  uncommon." 

Professor  Garwood  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  examine  his  material ; 
while  most  of  the  specimens  clearly  belong  to  the  Cj  mutation  above 
leferred  to  by  Dr.  Yaughan,  one  specimen  (Amside)  with  minor  septa 
of  moderate  length,  I  would  refer  to  Z.  hmineki  as  here  defined, 
as  also  a  further  specimen  from  the  Caninia  bed  at  Hazelback.  The 
Amside  specimen,  in  outline,  agreed  with  Z,  konineki,  forma  /S,  as 
opposed  to  the  forma  a  commonly  found  in  the  Bristol  district,  but  was 
otherwise  similar  to  the  specimens  figured  on  PL  Y.  The  shape  of 
the  Hazelback  example  could  not  be  ascertained  as  it  was  embedded 
in  the  limestone.  The  section  agreed  very  closely  with  that  on  PL  Y, 
Fig.  1. 

Some  further  ^ecimens  collected  from  Amside  by  Dr.  Wheelton 
Hind  and  forwarded  to  me  by  Dr.  Yaughan,  also  yielded  a  good 
example  of  Z.  konineki,  forma  typica,  but  the  remainder  belonged  to 
the  C3  mutation. 

Summarising  the  evidence,  therefore,  it  seems  that  in  the  Bristol 
district  Z,  konineki  characterises  the  uppermost  Toumaisian  beds, 
while  in  the  Gower  it  occurs  at  a  somewhat  higher  level,  in  the  lower 
Tisean,  and  in  the  North  of  England,  at  Amside,  probably  on  a  still 
higher  horizon,  but  at  both  of  these  last  localities  a  mutational  form 
becomes  predominant. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES. 

Plati  IV. 

The  ngister  nnmben  refer  to  specimeiiB  in  the  British  Musenm  (Nataral  History) 
unieBB  otherwise  stated. 

Zaph&bntis  01CALIV81,  M.-£d.  &  H. 
Pios.  1-la. — ^Transrerse  sections  from  a  typical  indiridual,  that  in  Fig.  1  cut  just 

below  the  calyx  floor.    Indications  of  a  counter  fossula  are  shown. 
X    3.     ToamaiBian   {Z2   subzone):    Woodspring,   near    Bristol. 

Yanghan  Collection. 
Fio.  2. — Profile  of  a  young  example,     x  |.    Toumai.    R.  11,658. 
Pio.  3.— Another  transyerse  section,  cut  just   below   the    calyx   floor.      x    3. 

Waulsort.    Mns.  Boy.  d'Hist.  Nat.  Brussels. 
Figs.  4-4ft. — Serial  transyerse  sections  of  another  example,     x    3.    The  calyx 

agrees  well  with  those  flgured  by  MM.  Milne-Edwards  &  Haime  and 

de  Koninck.    Toumai.    R.  11,675.     (Camera  lucida  drawings.) 

Var.  AMBiGUA,  yar.  noy. 
Fios.  5-5a. — Transyerse  sections  from    a   typical   example!       x    3.      Upper  (?) 

Yisean :  Horrocksford  Quarryj  near  Clitheroe. 
Fio.  6. — ^Transyerse  section  just  below  the  calyx  of  an  unusually  large  specimen, 

lower  sections  of  which  agree  with  those  in  Figs.  5-5a.     x   3. 

Toumsisian    (Z    zone) :    coast    at   Bush,    co.    Dublin.      Matiey 

Collection. 

»  Geou  Mao.,  1907,  p.  73. 
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V«r.  DBN8A,  Tar.  noT. 

F106.  7-76. — Serial  iransTerae  sections  (type-specimeii).  x  3.  The  sepia  in  tiie 
highest  section  (Fig.  7)  were  partly  ailicified,  and  a  camera  lucida 
drawing  was  necessary  to  show  tneir  disposition  clearly.  Tonmaiaiaa : 
coast  at  Malahide  (locality  i),  co.  Dublin.    Yaughan  Cdlection. 

Fio.  8. — Transverse  section  of  another  example,  x  3.  The  section  is  cut  just 
abore  the  floor  of  the  calyx ;  the  cardinal  septum  is  therefore  Tery 
short  and  some  of  the  septa  disconnected.  Toumaidan  (Zt  mb- 
sone):  Big  Weston  Wood  Quarry,  Portishead,  near  BristoL 
Yaughan  Collection. 

Platb  Y. 
The  register  numbers  refer  to  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History)  • 

Zaphrkntis  konincxi,  M.-£d.  &  H. 

Fio.  1. — Transrerse  section  of  a  mature  indiridual,  cut  just  below  the  floor  of  the 
calyx.  X  3.  Toumaisian  (Z,  subzone) :  Strawberry  Hill,  East 
Clevedon,  near  Bristol.    Yaughan  Collection. 

Fio.  la. — A  further  section  cut  1*3  cm.  below  preceding,     x  3. 

Fio.  2. — Yertical  section  cut  down  the  cardinal  fossula.  Nat.  size.  The  thick  black 
line  represents  the  wall»  and  the  shaded  parts  the  inters^ectiona  of 
septa  in  the  plane  of  section.  The  vesicular  tabulte,  depressed  in 
the  fossula  (to  right-hand  side  of  figure),  are  shown,  ana  also  tiie 
interruption  in  the  epitheca  through  rejuvenescence.  The  calyx  of. 
this  specimen  was  identical  with  Siat  shown  in  Fig.  4a.  Toumai. 
R.  11,678.     Camera  lucida  drawing. 

Fios.  3-3^. — Serial  transverse  sections  of  a  typicu  example,  x  3.  Parts  of  the 
wall  have  been  destroyed  by  silicification,  as  also  some  of  the  tips  of 
the  minor  septa.    Toumai.    R.  11,661.    Camera  lucida  drawings. 

Fio.  4.— Profile  {forma  typiea),     x  |.    Tournai.    R.  11,660. 

Fio.  4a. — Calyx  of  preceding. 

Zaphbbntis  dslanouei,  M.-£d.  &  H. 

Fio.  6. — Front  view  of  a  typical  example.  Half  of  the  calicinal  wall  is  broken 
away,  displajmg  the  septal  arrangements  within.  The  central 
tabular  area  IS  destroyed,      x  |.     Toumai.     R.  11,682. 

Fio.  5a. — The  same,  seen  from  above. 

Fios.  6-6^. — Serial  transverHe  sections  from  a  mature  individual.  Camera  lucida 
drawings ;  the  parts  without  detail  are  restored,  x  3.  Toumaisian 
(horizon  $) :  Avon  Gorge,  Bristol.    Yaughan  Collection. 

Fio.  7. — Transverse  section  of  a  young  individual,  x  3.  Toumaisian :  coast  at 
Malahide,  co.  Dublin  (locality  i).     Yaughan  Collection. 

(To  be  eofieluded  in  the  next  dumber.) 


IV. —  UlNTACRINUS  IN   THE   BjNG WOULD   ArEA,    WEAR   DoVEB. 

By  Dr.  Akthur  W.  Rowe,  F.G.S. 

WHEN  we  were  gathering  material  and  data  for  that  portion  of 
the  paper  on  Kent  and  Sussex  *  dealing  with  the  Dover  section 
we  made  cai*eful  search  for  Uintacrinm  both  on  the  top  of  the  eliff, 
north  of  St.  Margaret's  Bay,  and  on  the  high  ground  immediately  to 
the  westward  of  the  cliff.  We  failed  to  find  it  in  either  situation,  and 
there  were  no  quarries  close  to  the  coast.     A  thick  tabular  band  of 

1  *<The  Zones  of  the  White  Chalk  of  the  English  Coast";   Part  1,  Kent  and 
Sussex:  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc., <voUxYi,  part 6  (1900). 
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flint  is  seen  at  the  top  of  the  cliff  at  the  north  side  of  St.  Margaret's 
Bay,  and  this  we  helieve  to  be  the  same  table  of  flint  which  we  have 
called  in  Thanet  the  "  Whitaker  3-inch  tabular  band."  If  our 
inference  be  correct,  we  are  here  within  21  feet  of  the  '^Barrois 
sponge-bed,"  which  forms  the  basement-bed  of  the  Uintaerinus-hAnd 
in  Thanet. 

In  the  Atttamn  of  1902  we  determined  to  examine  all  the  pits 
in  this  area  which  were  situated  on  sufficiently  high  ground  to  afford 
a  chance  of  finding  this  crinoid.  In  walking  from  Dover  to  Walmer 
we  passed  through  Ringwould,  which  is  1^  miles  south  of  Walmer 
and  the  same  distance  west  of  the  coast,  and  decided  that,  as  it  was  on 
the  highest  ground  in  the  district,  on  the  200  feet  contour-line,  and 
sufficiently  far  from  the  coast  to  bring  up  the  bed  in  question,  it  was 
here  that  our  quest  should  begin.  We  found  Vtntaerintu  in  the  pit 
called  The  Hooketts,  at  Ringwould  (Pit  No.  8  of  this  paper),  but  had 
no  time  to  follow  np  the  search  on  that  occasion.  However,  we  took 
characteristic  body-plates  and  brachials  to  General  0.  F.  Cockbum,  of 
Dover,  and  asked  him  to  continue  the  examination  of  this  limited  area. 
This  he  did  with  such  good  success  that  he  was  able  to  add  the  pits  at 
Appleton  Farm,  Court  Lodge  Farm,  as  well  as  those  north-west  of 
Jjiugclose  Wood  and  north  of  Ripple  Cro8.s,  to  the  list. 

Standing  on  the  high  ground  at  Ringwould,  it  is  clear  that  we  are 
on  a  ridge,  and  that  the  ground  falls  away  in  all  directions  save  that 
on  the  south-west,  where  the  village  of  .Martin  is  situated.  Parallel 
▼ith  the  Ringwould  ridge,  and  between  it  and  the  sea,  is  another 
ridge,  the  northern  extremity  of  which  is  called  Wood  Hill,  and  the 
centre  of  which  is  known  as  Free  Down.  A  glance  at  the  map 
(Ordnance  Survey,  6  inch.  Sheets  68  S.E.  and  68*  S.W.)  will  show 
that  both  these  ridges  ore  surrounded  by  the  200  feet  contour-line. 
It  is  obvious,  then,  that  our  work  lies  along  these  two  ridges. 

A  large  number  of  pits  have  been  examined  between  Walmer  and 
Dover  by  General  Cockburn  and  ourselves,  and  the  numbers  given 
simply  indicate  the  order  in  our  notebooks  in  which  the  quarries  wei*e 
examined.  The  two  pits  in  the  valley  separating  the  Ringwould 
and  Free    Down  ridges  are  situated  in  the  zone  of  Micraster  eor- 

We  now  give  the  pits  in  the  Uintaerinus-chaik  and  the  list  of  fossils 
obtained  in  them. 

No.  1.  We  have  here  three  small  roadside  exposures  on  the  hill 
leading  from  Martin  Mill  Station  to  the  village  of  Martin.  The  flints 
are  in  the  form  of  rather  small  scattered  nodules,  mostly  with  thin 
oortices,  but  a  few  have  thicker  cortices.  Between  us  we  have 
examined  these  little  exposures  four  times,  and  the  only  indication  of 
Uintaerinut  is  a  single  body-plate  found  by  General  Cockbum.  The 
other  noteworthy  occurrences  are  Actinoeamax  verm,  Conulus  eoniew, 
and  Rhynchonella  plicatilu.  The  thick  cortex  of  some  of  the  flints  is 
suggestive  of  the  zone  of  MicrMter  eor-anguinum,  and  but  for  the  plate 
of  UifitaerinuB  we  might  possibly  have  felt  inclined,  on  purely 
lithological  grounds,  to  have  placed  the  lowest  of  these  little  sections 
in  the  upper  limit  of  that  zone.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
coast-section  at  Kingsgate  in  Thanet,  however,  will  remember  that 
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Vtntacrtnus  and  Aetinoeamax  verus '  extend  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
base  of  the  Uintaerinus-hejid,  and  that  there  RhyneJumdla  plieatilu 
is  limited  to  the  base  of  the  sub-zone  in  question.  It  is  reasonable, 
therefore,  to  suppose  that  we  have  here  the  base  of  the  Utniaerinus- 
band  exposed,  and  not  the  top  of  the  zone  of  Mieraster  eor-anguinum. 
We  saw  no  evidence  of  the  **Barrois  sponge-bed**  which  divides  the 
two  zones  in  Tbanet.  The  three  fossils  quoted  above  are  of  the  twelve 
species  collected  here  alone  of  zonal  value. 

No.  2.  A  pit  in  a  coppice  about  300  yards  west  of  the  northern 
end  of  Longclose  Wood.  It  is  near  a  trigonometrical  station  on  the 
240  feet  level.  Of  the  thirteen  species  collected  here  Uintaerinus  and 
Aetinoeamax  v&nu  are  alone  useful  for  zonal  purposes,  and  the  former 
was  found  in  abundance. 

No.  3.  This  is  a  pit  of  fair  size  north  of  Appleton  Farm,  one-third 
of  a  mile  north  of  the  village  of  Martin.  It  is  in  a  flintless  area  of 
ITin^omntM-chalk,  and  the  name-fossil  is  abundant.  We  obtained 
a  list  of  nineteen  species  here,  but  the  only  forms  chai*acteristic  of 
the  sub-zone  are  Aetinoeamax  r^rtM,  the  nipple-shaped  head  of 
Bowguetierinug,  the  large  form  of  Poro^pJuera  glohdaru,  and  Infula^ier 
ro9tratu».  A  rostrum  of  the  last-named  rare  echinid  was  found  by 
General  Cockbum. 

No.  4.  There  is  no  pit  here,  but  only  a  few  inches  of  broken-up 
chalk  exposed  on  the  eastern  sid^  of  the  road,  which  runs  by  the 
eastern  side  of  the  reservoir  at  Martin.  Here  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  find  Uintaerinus, 

No.  5.  An  old  pit  on  the  western  side  of  Leeze  Wood,  Martin,  is 
certainly  in  the  same  horizon,  but  it  is  now  covered  by  grass  and 
bushes.  A  few  pieces  of  chalk  were  lying  on  the  grass,  and  in  these 
we  found  fragments  of  EehinoeorySy  as  well  as  Cidaris  peromatit^ 
Terehratulina  striata^  and  0$trea  vesieularis ;  but  Uintaerinus  could  not 
be  seen.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  as  to  the  age  of  this  chalk. 
No.  6.  A  very  small,  badly  exposed  pit  at  Court  Lodge  Earm. 
This  also  yielded  Uintaerinus  in  fair  abundance,  but  we  found  no  other 
zonal  fossUs. 

No.  7.  In  a  pine  plantation,  300  yards  north-east  of  Ripple  Cross, 
there  is  a  small  pit  in  flintless  chalk  which  gave  us  nine  species. 
Of  these  Uintaerinus  and  Aetinoeamax  verus  are  alone  worth  quoting. 

No.  8.  An  old  pit  at  a  place  called  *'  The  Hooketts,"  one-fourth  of 
a  mile  south  of  Ringwould,  with  seven  small  square  caves  hewn  in  the 
surface.  A  few  nodular  flints  are  seen  here.  This  exposure  gave  us 
our  longest  list  (27  species) ;  it  is  the  place  where  we  originally  found 
Uintaerinus  in  this  area.  The  ciinoid  is  abundant  and  Aetinoeamax 
verus  not  uncommon.  In  addition  we  found  two  examples  of  the 
nipple-shaped  head  of  BourgueticrinuSy  and  Mr.  Sherbom  obtained  no 
less  than  three  rostra  of  Infulaster  rostratus  in  one  day.  Such  a  stroke 
of  good  fortune  can  hardly  have  occurred  before  to  any  other  collector 
in  this  sub-zone  in  the  South  of  England.  The  large  form  of  Porosphara 
globularis  was  found ;  and  an  example  of  Lima  dseussata  is  from  its 
comparative  rarity  sufficiently  interesting  to  be  worthy  of  notice. 

*  Op.  cit.,  pp.  296-300. 
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'So.  9.  This  is  a  small  and  much  obscured  pit  behind  the  Wheat 
Sheaf  Inn  at  Martin.  The  flints  are  in  the  form  of  large  and  smooth 
nodules,  and  they  do  not  run  in  courses.  We  were  quite  content  to 
find  UintaerinuB  and  the  large  Porasphara  ghbularxB  in  a  list  of  only 
six  species. 

This  completes  the  workable  exposures  surrounded  by  the  200  feet 
contour-line  on  the  Bingwould  ridge.  It  will  be  seen  that  every  pit 
is  in  the  27tntomiitM- chalk. 

We  now  cross  the  valley  between  the  Ringwould  and  Free  Down 
lidges,  passing  on  the  way  two  poor  exposures  in  the  Mieraster 
eor-anguinum^zone  at  Great  Goombe.  The  flints  here  are  quite  different, 
being  in  courses,  more  rugged  in  shape,  and  with  thicker  cortices. 
Moreover,  the  scanty  fauna  was  that  of  the  zone  just  mentioned. 

So.  22.  Ascending  the  Free  Down  ridge,  we  make  for  the  east 
nde  of  Wood  Hill  to  examine  an  old  chalk-pit,  and  find  that  it  is 
completely  overgrown  with  vegetation.  By  good  fortune  a  new  estate 
is  being  laid  out  on  the  southern 'slope  of  this  ridge,  and  in  Victoria 
Boad  a  pit  has  been  opened  for  the  purpose  of  road-making.  The 
flints  are  here  in  the  form  of  large  smooth  nodules,  like  huge  potatoes, 
and  we  found  not  a  few  plates  and  brachials  of  UifUaorinus  on  them, 
86  well  as  in  the  chalk  itself.  Out  of  seventeen  species  obtained  here 
only  the  name-fossil  and  Aetinoeamax  veru$  were  of  zonal  value. 

No.  18.  The  railway  made  by  the  contractors  to  the  new  Harbour 
Works,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  ballast  from  Stonor,  skirts  the 
northern  edge  of  Langdon  Hole,  which  is  a  deep  coombe  situated 
midway  between  the  east  side  of  Dover  and  the  South  Foreland  light- 
house. Above  the  north-eastern  corner  of  Langdon  Hole  the  line 
emerges  through  a  short  and  shallow  cutting  which  exhibits  the  usual 
broken-up  surface  chalk.  Knowing  that  a  considerable  thickness  of 
^e  Mieraster  eor'anguinum  zone  is  exposed  in  Langdon  Stairs,  and  that 
the  railway  cutting  through  the  top  of  the  cliff  called  the  Cobbler 
passes  through  the  same  chalk,  it  occurred  to  General  Cockbum  that 
this  insignificant  little  exposure  at  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Langdon 
Hole  was  at  a  suflicient  elevation  to  bring  in  the  Uintacrinus-'hKa^. 
He  examined  it  and  found  the  crinoid  in  abundance. 

We  visited  this  section  with  General  Cockbum  at  a  later  date,  with 
the  result  that  our  combined  collecting  furnished  a  list  of  36  species, 
among  which  we  record  the  nipple-shaped  head  and  barrel-shaped 
QXihvamBxoiBourgttetierinuSt  the  pyramidal  shape-variation  of  ^i?Afno(w^« 
ietUatus,  Infulaster  rastratus^  Mieraster  eor-anguinumy  Conului  eonious, 
Cfphosoma  corollare,  Terehratulina  rotaeij  Kingena  lima,  Terehratulina 
striata^  Bhynchanella  plieatilis,  Aetinoeamax  verue,  Feeten  eretoeus, 
Peeten  quinque-eostatuSf  Ostrea  vesieularisy  Ostrea  wegmannianay. 
Spmdglus  latus,  Inoeeramus  euvieriy  Lima  heperi,  Lima  deeussata^ 
Porosphara  ghhularie,  P.  pileolua,  P,  patelliformis,  P.  arreeta,  and 
Spinopora  dixoni.  We  give  the  more  important  fossils  found  here,  as- 
this  list  is  characteristic  of  the  fauna  found  in  the  other  pits. 

No.  11.  In  1906  General  Cockbum  and  Mr.  Sherbom  examined 
a  recently  cut  trench,  30  feet  deep  and  400  yards  long,  at  the  site  of 
the  Duke  of  York's  Schools,  between  Lone  Tree  on  the  Deal  Koad 
and  Frith  Farm  on  the  Guston  Boad,  Dover.   No  contour-line  is  given,. 
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as  this  spot  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  fortress.  There  is  here 
a  section  in  the  MicrasUr  eor-anguinum-zoxie^  with  a  thin  capping  of 
the  UintacrinitB-hejia.  Three  brachials  of  this  crinoid,  but  no  bodj- 
plates,  were  found,  and  out  of  a  list  of  15  species  we  mention 
Actinocamax  veruSy  the  large  dome-shaped  Form  of  Eehinooorya  tcuiattu, 
Contdui  conteuiy  MierasUr  cor-anguinumy  Bhynehonella  plicaiilisy  Peeten 
4TetoiU8,  and  Pinna  decussata.  The  last-named  rare  fossil  came  from 
the  lower  zone  and  is  a  new  recoi*d  for  the  district. 

We  may  mention  incidentally  that  in  visiting  the  estate  called 
Higham,  on  the  high  ground  to  the  east  of  Eridge,  we  found  Uintacrinui 
abundantly  in  a  little  pit  in  the  private  grounds.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  stretch  of  country  lying  between  Kingwould  and  Higham 
would  be  worth  searching  for  this  crinoid  wherever  the  ground  stands 
flufficiently  high  to  make  the  quest  possible. 

^  Not  only  are  the  foregoing  obsei*vations  useful  as  a  record  of  an 
occurrence  of  the  UintacrinuB-h^cndi^  hitherto  unknown,  but  they  afford 
some  interesting  information  in  relation  with  the  lithological  and 
zoological  conditions  in  that  sub -zone. 

In  Thanet,  with  the  exception  of  the  '  Bed  well-line,'  which  is 
a  scattered  baiid  of  smooth  nodular  flints  dividing  the  £7i>»^a^mtM-band 
from  the  J/ar«tt/7t^-band,  flints  are  notably  rare.  In  the  Uintaorinw- 
ehalk  of  the  Kingwould  area,  however,  flints  are  nearly  always  present, 
and  often  of  considerable  size.  Though  they  are  rather  irregular  in 
shape,  they  are  generally  smooth  nodules  with  practically  no  cortex, 
and  no  tendency  to  run  in  courses,  thus  affording  a  marked  and  useful 
contrast  to  the  notably  irregular  flints  of  the  zone  below,  where  the 
flint  courses  succeed  one  another  at  regular  intervals  and  the  cortices 
are  quite  thick. 

This  variation  of  the  flints  in  the  UintaerinusAiQXidL  is  but  another 
instance  of  lithological  change  in  a  relatively  short  distance,  for 
Ringwould  is  ouly  10  miles  from  Pegwell  Bay.  We  have  pointed  out 
these  local  variations  in  every  county  with  which  we  have  dealt,  and 
are  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  unwisdom  of  relying  on  lithological 
data  alone. 

Zoologically,  the  chief  point  of  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
fauna  of  the  two  districts  is  identical.  For,  as  in  Thanet,  we  found 
Actinocamax  vsrus,  the  nipple-shaped  head  of  Bourgueticrinm,  the 
pyramidal  shape -variation  of  Echinocory%  scutatus,  Terehratulina  rowei, 
and  the  large  form  of  Porosphara  glohulariB,  The  shape- variations  in 
Conulus  seem  also  to  be  the  same  as  those  in  the  Island.  We  found 
no  fragment  of  Ammonites  leptophyUuSy  but  obtained  four  examples  of 
InfuUuter  rostratw,  which  is  a  notably  rare  fossil  in  Thanet.  This 
echinid  must  be  not  uncommon  in  the  Eingwould  Chalk,  for  it  is  only 
on  these  grounds  that  we  can  explain  the  discovery  of  four  minute 
rostra  in  sections  so  poor  and  obscured  by  rainwash. 

Not  one  of  these  sections  presented  a  clean  surface,  and  most  of 
them  were  very  small.  In  spite  of  these  difficulties  we  were  able  to 
obtain  a  list  of  60  species  for  the  whole  area. 
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y. — AcTTNoaAMAx  rsum  in  the  TJppxk  Fabt  or  thb  Micraster 

COR-ANGUIKUM  ZoNE   AT   WaLMKB   AND   St.  MaRGAEST   AT   ClIFFB. 

By  Dr.  Abthuk  W.  Rowe,  F.O.S. 

THE  known   occurrences  of  Aetinoeamax  vertu  in  this   zone  are 
comparatively  fe\r.    Northfleet  in  Kent,  Micheldever  in  Hampshire, 
and  Great  Fimber  in  Yorkshire  are  oar  only  records. 

When  we  were  examining  the  cliff  between  Kingsdown  and 
St.  Margaret's  Bay  we  searched  for  it  in  vain.  In  November,  1901, 
however,  General  Cockbam  showed  us  several  examples  which  he 
had  obtained  in  the  pits  by  the  waterworks  at  Waimer,  together  with 
the  fossils  associated  with  them.  From  an  inspection  of  the  latter  we 
had  no  doubt  that  they  were  derived  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
Microiter  eor-am^umum-zone  rather  than  from  the  Uiniacrtnus-hand, 
However,  to  place  the  matter  beyond  doubt,  we  went  to  Waimer  and 
found  that  the  pits  were  hewn  m  massive  chalk,  with  regular  bands 
of  compact  black  flints,  corresponding  in  every  way  to  those  on  the 
coast  at  Kingsdown. 

From  these  pits  we  obtained  two  examples  of  Aetinoeamax  verus^  the 
characteristic  shape-variation  of  JEchinocoryB  seutattu,  Micrastsr  ear- 
anguinian  and  the  var.  latior,  Conulus  eonicu*  and  C,  alhogalerus^  the 
characteristic  head  and  colummars  of  BourguetierinuSt  and  CidarU 
peromaia. 

There  is  a  pit  at  East  Valley  Farm,  on  the  200  feet  contour-line, 
and  a  mile  north  of  St.  Margaret  at  ClifPe.  The  flints  are  in  bands, 
and  not  very  numerous,  but  they  are  more  irregular  than  those  found 
in  the  ^tn^a^i'niM-band,  and  have  thick  white  cortices.  From  the 
lithological  standpoint  we  should  infer  that  we  were  in  the  highest 
part  of  the  Mieraiter  eor-angvinutn  zone,  and  at  a  higher  level  than 
the  Waimer  pits.  A  long  and  careful  search  failed  to  demonstrate 
the  presence  of  Utntaerinm.  We  found  Aetinoeamax  verus,  the 
characteristic  shape-variations  of  EehinocoryB  and  Bourguetiorinus, 
Conului  eontcus,  Mieraster  cor-anguinum^  Cgphoiama  Kdnigi,  Cidaris 
peromata,  C.  clavigeray  C.  hirudo,  C,  soeptrifera,  Kingena  lima^ 
NbtidanuM  mierodon,  and  Porosphara  globular  is,  of  the  size  associated 
with  the  zone  in  question.  There  was  no  sign  of  the  "  Whitaker 
3-inch  band  "  or  of  the  **  Barrels  sponge-bed." 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  follow  the  distribution  of 
Cephalopoda  in  this  zone  to  mention  that  since  the  publication  of 
the  paper  on  Kent  and  Sussex  we  have  found  four  Ammonites  of  the 
leptophgllus  group  in  falls  from  the  Mieraster  oor-anguinum-zone  on 
this  coast.  We  have  also  seen  one  in  siiH  at  Joss  Bay,  Kingsgate, 
Thanet,  10  feet  below  the  '*  Whitaker  3 -inch  tabular  band,"  and 
therefore  21  feet  below  the  junction  with  the  Uintaerinus-hand.  We 
know  also  of  four  examples  in  the  Northfleet  pits. 

We  put  on  record  these  zonal  notes  in  the  hope  that  those  resident 
in  the  Dover  area  will  extend  our  obviously  sketchy  and  imperfect 
examination  of  the  district.  Indeed,  the  work  was  done  in  a  few 
brief  hours  snatched  from  the  more  important  examination  of  the 
cliffs,  and  but  for  the  able  assistance  of  General  Cockbum  would  not 
luive  been  worth  publishing. 
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VI. — Notes  ok  the  Dbift  and  TJitdehltino  Deposits  at  Newquat, 

Cornwall. 

By  B.  B.  WooDWAKD,  F.L.8.,  F.G.S.,  etc. 

(Condudtd  from  the  January  Number^  page  18.) 

ilROM  the  point  K  northward  to  the  stile  leading  to  the  road  on 
'  to  the  To  wan  Head  the  killas  comes  to  the  top,  but  just  short  of 
the  stile  there  is  a  section  of  another  hill- wash-dune  showing  about 
5  feet,  but  not  exposing  the  base.  Land  shells  are  abundant  towards 
the  top,  especially  at  1  ft.  3  in.  and  2  feet  from  the  surface,  but  the 
lower  portion  contains  very  few.  The  Helix  nsmaralis  zone  lies  just 
below.     This  section  yielded  the  flint  flake  found  by  Mr.  Warren. 

Immediately  on  crossing  the  stile  a  deep  narrow  cove  comes  right 
up  to  the  path  on  the  left-hand  side,  and  on  the  top  of  a  thin  layer  of 
'  head'  which  caps  the  killas  the  base  of  the  Helix  nemondis  zone 
can  be  seen.  It  consists  of  reddish  ochreous  earth,  with  fragments  of 
Mytilua^  shells  of  Patella,  and  burnt  (?)  stones,  passing  up  into  sand 
with  land  shells.  The  greater  portion  of  the  zone,  however,  forma 
the  floor  of  the  path.  Between  the  latter  and  the  head  of  Hedge 
Cove  on  the  east  side  of  the  neck  of  land  Twhere  is  the  quany  section 
noted  by  the  writer  in  1900)  is  a  big  hill- wash-dune  divided  by  the 
road.  The  section  on  the  east  side  (T),  which  was  clear  in  1900, 
is  now  nearly  all  talus.  A  small  patch  of  Mytilus,  1  foot  from  the 
top,  appears  at  one  point. 

The  floor  of  the  ledge  by  which  this  section  is  approached  is  formed 
by  the  Helix  nemoralis  zone,  which  is  perfectly  visible  in  the  cutting 
leading  down  into  the  cove  as  well  as  in  the  edge  of  the  ledge,  and  it 
is  separated  from  the  killas  by  only  about  6  inches  of  'head.'  It 
consists  at  the  base  of  reddish  ochreous  loam  passing  up  into  somewhat 
firm  yellow  sand  that  contains  many  shells  common  to  the  later  phase, 
notably  some  very  fine  Helicella  barhara.  In  this  it  resembles  the 
section  at  E.  The  zone  was  also  traceable  round  the  seaward  face  of 
the  dune. 

Opposite  the  Lifeboat  House  in  the  sides  of  the  cutting  for  the  life- 
boat slip,  the  zone  is  again  shown,  reddish  ochreous  in  colour,  but 
containing  no  shells,  while  there  are  but  few  molluscan  remains  in  the 
2  to  3  feet  of  overlying,  later-date  sands. 

Just  north  of  the  Lifeboat  House  a  deep  gully  cut  right  down  to  the 
old  platform  (?)  runs  right  athwart  the  neck  of  land,  and  is  crossed  by 
a  narrow  bridge.  The  Helix  nemoralis  zone  crops  out  on  both  sides  of 
this  gully  and  is  of  reddish  ochreous  colour,  about  1  foot  thick.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  bridge  (M)  it  was  full  of  shells  (see  table,  p.  84), 
but  on  the  east  side  was  barren.     This  is  Mr.  Warren's  point  *  D.' 

On  the  west  side  next  the  Lifeboat  House  the  zone  is  overlain 
by  masses  of  broken  slate,  probably  the  result  of  building  operations, 
for  on  the  east  side  about  2  feet  of  hill- wash-dune  caps  it. 

Immediately  on  crossing  the  bridge  the  zone  is  seen  on  the  surface 
just  where  a  slope  leads  down  into  the  gully ;  here  one  type  shell 
occurred.  Three  yards  on,  the  zone  appears  in  the  side  of  the  path  to 
the  beach  (K),  and  is  about  9  inches  thick,  but  contains  no  shells, 
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being  foil  of  Tock-frag:ment8  and  looking  as  if  composed,  as  it  probably 
is,  of  re-made  '  head.'  It  is  capped  by  15  inches  of  hill-wash-dune 
with  land  shells,  and  at  the  base  Patella,  Over  all  is  a  layer  of  slate 
fragments  4  to  6  inches  thick  immediately  succeeded  by  the  turf. 

This  is  Mr.  Warren's  furthest  north  and  his  starting-point. 

Careful  search,  however,  did  not  result  in  the  finding  of  any  more 
pieces  of  pottery. 

On  either  side  of  the  path  to  the  top  of  the  headland  are  further 
remains  of  hill-wash-dunes  with  land  shells,  but  they  cease  in  a  few 
yards,  and  all  over  the  headland  the  surface  soil,  which  is  about 
9  inches  thick,  resting  directly  on  the  killas,  contains  no  remains 
of  shells  whatever,  though  snails  live  on  the  spot.  The  same  is  the 
case  on  East  Pentire  headland. 

Following  round  the  west  side  of  the  Towan  Head  the  next  section 
is  beside  the  path  (0)  leading  to  the  ruin  of  the  old  quay.  Here  there 
is  a  sandy  seam  resting  on  the  killas  and  overlain  in  places,  especially 
at  the  point  P,  by  slate  rubble.  At  the  top  of  this  seam  at  one  spot 
were  some  burnt  slates 'and  a  few  shells  of  Purpura  and  Mytilw. 
A  deep  fissure  in  the  killas  was  filled  as  follows : — 

ft.  in. 

1.  Sand  seam  0    9 

2.  Sand  with  fraementB  of   slate  and   rock:    the  eqaivalent, 

seeminf  ly,  of  the  *  Head '      6    0 

3.  Indazatea  sands,  showing  current  bedding       15    0 

These  rest  on  an  old  platform  of  killas  rising  8  to  10  feet  from 
a  second  platform  of  the  same  that  is  raised  10  to  15  feet  above  the 
beach  below. 

Yet  a  little  further  north  a  sloping  path  (Q)  leads  into  an  old  quarry 
in  the  cliff.  Between  P  and  Q,  under  about  2  feet  of  top  soil,  there 
appears  to  be  about  4  feet  of  '  bead,'  or  its  equivalent,  and  beneath 
this  some  20  feet  of  indurated  sands,  deposited  over  and  between 
pr^cting  reefs  of  killas. 

Where  the  path  begins  to  descend  the  upper  portion  of  the  section 
is  obscured  by  a  talus  of  slate  rubble,  and  similar  rubble  caps  the 
killas  in  the  quarry  (R). 

Under  the  path  the  indurated  sands  are  extensively  piped.  Most  of 
these  are  filled  with  ordinary  earth,  but  three  or  four  contiguous  pipes 
contained  a  purer  sand  than  seen  elsewhere,  full  of  land  shells,  the 
wrecks  of  some  deposit  of  which  no  trace  now  remains  above.  The 
moUuscan  fauna  gathered  here  differed  markedly  from  collections  made 
elsewhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  list  given  in 
the  table  (p.  85).  The  bulk  is  made  up  of  a  high-spired  variety  of 
HeUceUa  virgata,  having  a  single  peripheral  band.  Of  these  1,186 
specimens  were  counted,  while  there  are  only  16  having  more  than 
one  band  and  127  without  any. 

No  dune  deposits  exist  over  the  northern  part  of  the  Head,  but  on 
the  eastern  side  at  a  point  (S)  nearly  exactly  opposite  to  Q,  there  is 
a  small  cirque  sloping  down  to  the  sea.  By  the  edge  of  the  path  that 
nms  round  it  about  half-way  up,  the  soil  exposed  is  seen  to  consist  for 
themost  part  of  slaty  rubble,  but  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  cirque 
there  is  an  inlet,  or  pipe,  of  sandy  material  with  land  shells. 
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Except  for  the  presence  of  Helicella  harhara  and  the  absence  of 
Jaminia  eylindraoea^  the  fauna  bears  a  resemblance  to  that  found 
at  Q.  The  former  species  may  indeed  be  only  adventitious,  for  the 
mollusc  lives  on  the  spot  and  has  a  quaint  habit  of  rolling  down  into 
places  where  it  has  no  business. 

On  the  rocks  below,  traces  of  the  coarse  pebble  beach,  but  no 
indurated  sands,  were  observed. 

Retracing  one's  steps  southwards  past  the  Lifeboat  House  and  going 
down  the  eastern  side  of  the  headland,  the  quarry  (U)  over  Seal  Hole 
is  reached.  Here  a  foot  or  so  of  *•  head '  is  coverod  by  a  like  amount 
of  hill-wash-dune  with  shells,  including  a  stray  Helix  n&moralis. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  quarry  where  the  path  leads  down  (Y) 
another  hill- wash-dune  is  cut  into.  This  contains  a  few  land  shells  of 
the  species  most  characteristic  of  the  upper  series  (see  table,  p.  85). 

Descending  to  the  base  of  the  cove,  the  old  marine  platform  is  found 
exposed  with  the  coarse  pebble  beach  resting  on  it,  while  projecting 
through  the  talus  of  tumbled  top  soil  that  curtains  the  steep  slope, 
masses  of  the  indurated  sands  are  seen,  and  round  the  comer  of  the 
south  end  of  this  section  a  big  mass  of  these  sands  showing  current 
bedding  is  visible,  stacked  between  two  reefs  of  killas,  in  a  position 
impossible  for  a  blown  sand  to  assume  (Fig.  2). 


Fig.  2. — Diagrammatic  sketch  of  the  south  end  of  the  Raised  Beach  by  the  Seal 
Hole,  kf  Idllas,  rising  to  near  tbe  surface  at  a,  where  it  is  overlain  by 
a  hiU- wash-dune.  ^,  b,  denuded  masses  of  the  indurated  marine  sands, 
resting  to  the  right  on  the  remains  of  the  coarse  pebble  beaoh. 
Ct  ourtain-like  talus  of  top  soil. 

Judging  from  the  species  of  shells  found  in  the  base  of  the  talus 
(see  table,  p.  84),  the  Selix  nemaralii  zone  would  seem  to  have  been 
represented  on  the  spot. 

No  further  sections  were  noted  till  the  cliff  to  the  east  of  the 
Atlantic  Hotel  by  Pigeon  Cove  was  reached.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  Cove  (W)  the  old  platform  is  some  15  feet  above  the  sea  with  the 
coarse  pebble  bed  resting  on  it,  capped  by  about  15  feet  of  indurated 
sands.  Above  these,  again,  there  is  a  very  coarse,  hard,  solid  breccia, 
2-3  feet  thick,  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  previous 
observers.  It  is  quite  different  from  any  other  rock  in  the  vicinity, 
though  it  may  be  the  local  equivalent  of  the  *  head.' 
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On  the  south  side  of  the  Core  (X)  the  pehble  beach  is  again  met 
with  on  the  platform,  while  the  indurated  sands  above  seem  partly 
eroded,  bnt  mostly  masked  by  slips  of  the  top  soil.  The  southern 
ascent  from  this  spot  to  the  projecting  point  (Y)  is  capped  by  a  hill- 
wash-dune  containing  a  few  land  shells  of  the  modem  type.  The 
tains,  which  stretches  right  down  the  face  of  the  cliff  here,  is  derived 
from  this  dune.  The  platform  is  again  well  seen  at  the  base  of  the 
eliff  on  the  south  side  of  this  point. 

Just  beyond  to  the  south  is  an  inaccessible  shelf-like  promontory, 
reaching  half-way  up  the  cliff  and  covered  with  bracken  and  ferns. 
Save  for  a  few  stunted  examples  by  the  waU  of  the  ruined  fish  cellars 
on  Towan  Head,  this  is  the  only  spot  on  the  headland  where  the 
bracken  can  be  seen. 

No  shell-bearing  beds  occur  to  the  south  of  this,  but  there  is 
a  patch  of  *  head '  to  be  seen  filling  a  hollow  in  the  killas  above  the 
eastern  end  of  the  recess  in  Town  Beach  occupied  by  the  Laundry  (Z). 

One  other  locality  remains  to  be  mentioned.  On  the  slope  of  the 
hill  rising  from  the  town  to  the  top  of  the  golf  links  on  the  south  side 
of  Crantock  Street  and  just  opposite  the  opening  of  Jubilee  Avenue, 
a  pit  (7)  in  a  field  shows  6  feet  of  sand  witii  land  shells  belonging  to 
the  last  phase  of  the  hill- wash-dunes.  The  bottom  of  this  deposit  is 
.  not  shown,  while  the  surface  simply  forms  part  of  the  general  hill 
slope  and  gives  no  indication  of  its  probable  extent.  The  source  of 
this  sand  is  presumably  Eistral  Bay  :  it  shows  but  little  hill-wash  soil 
in  its  composition. 

A  word  as  to  the  age  of  these  deposits.  The  hill-wash-dunes  are 
mainly,  if  not  altogether  Holocene.  Whether  any  portion  of  the 
ffelix  nemoralis  zone  at  their  base  be  Pleistocene  is  not  clear,  though 
if  the  human  vestiges  should  prove  to  belong  to  the  Palaeolithic 
period  some  part  would  be.  The  molluscan  remains  shed  no  light  on 
this  question. 

The  'head  *  is  manifestly  the  local  representative  of  the  cold  period 
known  in  other  parts  of  the  country  as  Glacial. 

Then  as  to  the  old  marine  (mostly  indurated)  sands  that  underlie 
the  '  head.'  These  are  nowhere,  as  some  have  asserted,  interstratified 
with  the  'head.'  Kor  are  they  *  blown  sands.'  They  compare  in 
composition  very  closely  with  tiie  existing  sands  of  the  foreshore  of 
Fistral  Bay,^  and  are  coarser  than  the  sands  found  in  the  hill- wash- 
dunes,  or  than  those  at  Perranzabuloe,  judging  from  specimens  kindly 
aent  me  by  Mr.  G.  Earthy  for  comparison.  Their  bedding  planes, 
except  of  course  where  current  action  is  shown,  slope  seawards,  just 
as  the  present  beach  does.  Dr.  Paris'  &ptly,  so  far  as  the  rooK  is 
concerned,  compares  them  to  the  celebrated  Guadeloupe  specimen 
containing  the  skeleton,  and  hunted  in  vain  for  human  remains  in 
them.  Where  these  indurated  sands  rest  directly  on  the  irregular 
surface  of  the  killas  they  are  bedded  in  among  the  interstices  as 
a  water-deposited  sand  would  be  and  as  a  blown  sand  deposit  would 

1  I  have  to  thank  my  young  friend  Miss  Dorothy  Joos  for  sending  me  on  samples 
o!  these. 
»  Trans.  Roy.  Geol.  Soc.  Cornwall,  vol.  i  (1818),  p.  6. 
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TABLE    SHOWING   THE   MOLLUSCAN  FAUNA  01 


Spbciss. 


MQax  Soweriyi  (F^r.)  

Vitrina  pellueida  (Miill.) 

VUrea  lueida  (Drap.) 

r.  ctUaria  (Miill.) 

r.  m«rf«to  (Drap.)  

V.  rcaiatula  {KXisst) 

Arum  a^M' (Lum.) 

Pyramidula  rotundata  (Miill.) 

ffelieeOa  inrffata  (D%  C.)  

H,  itala  (Linn.)     

H.  harbara  (Linn.) 

Hygromia  granulaia  (Alder) 

Aeanthinula  amleaia  (Miill.)   

VaUonia  puleheUa  (Miill.)    

Helix  atperaaf  Linn 

H.  atperta,  spicula  amoris    

H.  nemoralitf  Linn 

ff,  nemoralii,  spicula  amoris     

ff,  horteruitf  Miill 

Ooehlieopa  htbrioa  (M^vH,) 

Jaminia  cylindraeea  (Da  G.) 

/.  muteorum  (Linn.) 

Vertigo  pygmwa  (Drap.)   

Clautilia  laminata  (Mont.)    

C.  bidentata{^\x'6m) 

Carychiumtninimnm^'^vM,..     

BmatioB  elegant  (Miill.)   

Total 25 

Purpura  lapillue  (Linn.)  

Turbonilla? 

SiMoiaparva(D&C.)   

Zittorina  obtusata  (lAon,) 

Oibbula  umbilicata  (Mont.)? 

FateUa  vulgata,  Linn 

Venue  verrucosa  t  Linn 

ZaesiM  rubra  (Mont.)    

Ostrea  edulie,  Linn 

Mytilue  edulie^  Linn 

Olycimerie  glyeitnerie  (Linn.)    


Hblix  nsmoralis  Zohe. 


A-B 


18 
5 

i'6 

4 
1 
4 


32 


E-F 


3 
24 


34 
12 


92 
3 

4 

i 
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THE   HILL-WASH-DUNES    NEAE   NEWQUAY. 
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not  be.  They  contain  no  angular  fragments  of  rock,  all  such  large 
pebbles  as  they  enclose  being  well  rounded,  while  the  few  fossils  that 
hare  been  found  genuinely  embedded  in  them  are  marine.^ 

The  coarse  pebble  beach  at  the  base  contains  well-worn  fragments 
of  rock  ;  the  bulk,  of  vein  quartz,  is  of  local  origin,  but,  according  to 
Mr.  Clement  Keid,  who  has  studied  them,  there  is  a  considerable 
admixture  of  rocks  not  traceable  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Mr.  Beid 
postulates  ice  for  their  transport,  but  has  to  invoke  many  hyx)othe8es 
to  buttress  this  contention,  while  he  is  obliged  to  admit  that  the  fossils 
indicate  a  temperate  period.  He  even  refers  to  this  raised  beach  a  big 
greenstone  boulder  found  on  the  beach  at  the  southern  end  of  Fistnd 
Bay ;  had  he  searched  the  clifE  above  he  would  have  found  in  the 
'head,'  a  much  more  likely  source,  boulders  to  compare  with  it 
in  size. 

To  the  writer  a  more  simple  explanation,  demanding  but  a  single 
hypothesis,  is  that  these  fragments  were  derived  from  contiguous  rocks 
that  have  been  removed  in  &e  formation  of  the  present  coastline. 

It  is  evident  that  a  vast  interval  of  time  must  have  been  consumed, 
first  in  the  excavation  of  the  old  bay  and  the  wearing  down  of  the 
killas  to  form  the  old  platform  (possibly  with  the  assistance  of  the 
pebbles  that' afterwards  went  to  form  the  beach  immediately  lying 
thereon),  then  in  the  production  and  piling  up  of  the  marine  sands  to 
a  depth  of  20  feet  before  the  '  head '  period.  Under  these  circum- 
stances a  greater  age  must  be  attributed  to  this  set  of  deposits  than 
has  hitherto  been  granted,  so  that  one  would  not  be  surprised  if  they 
ultimately  were  referred  to  the  Pliocene.  There  is  nothing  in  the  few 
fossils  they  contain  to  disprove  this. 

With  regard  to  the  moUuscan  fauna  of  the  hill- wash-dunes,  the 
accompanying  table  speaks  for  itself.  Twenty-five  species  are  here 
recorded,  as  against  seventeen  in  Mr.  Warren's  list. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Kennard  has  most  kindly  assisted  in  the  case  of  critical 
specimens  and  undertook  to  search  the  material  for  slug  remains : 
those  given  are  all  of  his  finding.  To  Mr.  E.  A.  Smith,  I.8.O.,  I  am 
indebted  for  the  determination  of  the  smaller  marine  species. 

No  particular  attention  was  given  to  the  marine  forms  and  no 
register  kept  of  their  number  where  more  than  a  chance  specimen  was 
present:  their  occurrences  are  consequently  marked  in  most  cases 
solely  by  an  *. 

It  is  also  impossible  to  attach  a  number  for  the  calcareous  grains 
that  represent  the  shell  in  Avion,  since  they  stand  for  an  uncertain 
quantity,  hence  in  their  case  too  an  *  is  employed  to  mark  their 
occurrence. 

The  division  of  the  species  into  'woodland'  and  'sand  dune'  is 
a  matter  of  assemblage  rather  than  an  individual  quality,  and  has  not 
been  attempted.  If,  however,  the  species  recorded  for  the  Helix 
nemoral%»  zone  be  scrutinized,  it  will  be  manifest  at  once  that  they  as 
an  assemblage  differ  from  the  group  of  forms  from  the  upper  beds  and 

^  The  ox  hones  cited  hy  De  la  Beche  (Rep.  Geol.  Cornwall,  etc.,  pp.  427-8} 
ohviously  came  out  of  one  of  the  pipes,  as  also  must  the  portion  of  red-deer's  antler 
recorded  and  figured  hy  Borlase,  Nat.  Hist.  Cornwall,  p.  281,  pi.  xxni,  fig.  6. 
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eontam  more  of  the  sylvan  and  moiBture  loving  species.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  species  taken  as  the  type  of  the  zone  on  account  of  its 
greater  prominence  is  not  confined  to  that  period,  but  is  still  living  on 
tiie  spot,  e.g.  the  grassy  slope  in  the  southern  angle  of  Fistral  Bay. 
Some  examples  of  this  species  from  the  zone  have  tiie  thickened  shell 
80  characteristic  of  those  from  Dog's  Bay,  Ireland. 

The  forms  that  so  far  appear  restricted  to  the  zone  are  Vitrea 
heida^  which  has  not  hitherto  been  recorded  fossil,  Pyramidtda 
rotundata,  Aeanthinula  aeuUiUay  Helix  harUmiSy  Clauiilia  laminata, 
Ceryehium  minimumy  and  Pomaiioi  elegana.  Those  found  only  in  the 
upper  beds  are  Milax  Sowerhyi,  Helicella  itala,  and  Mfliw  Mpmria\ 
wlule  peculiar  to  the  beds  of  doubtful  age  are  Vitrina  pellueida  and 
Jaminia  eylindraeea. 

The  mode  of  occurrence  and  recurrence  of  the  layers  of  Jfytilut 
shells  calls  for  some  further  explanation  than  can  at  present  be  offered. 
They  occur  at  such  defined  intervals,  and,  if  synchronous  in  the 
several  dunes,  are  spread  over  such  a  considerable  area,  that  they 
appear  to  mark  epochs  of  some  sort.  The  thicker  patches  and,  of 
course,  the  cooking  sites  indubitably  speak  of  Man,  but  the  persistent 
thm  upper  seams,  and  especially  the  top  one  in  each  section,  even  if 
those  in  the  different  dunes  do  not  correspond  in  time,  seem  to  suggest 
lome  other  agency  than  Man  needful  to  account  for  their  being  ^us 
evenly  spread  out.  Do  they,  perchance,  indicate  periods  of  dearth  of 
other  food  during  which  crows  and  gulls  were  driven  to  subsist  mainly 
on  mussels  and  carried  them  up  on  the  dunes  to  devour  ? 

Another  point  of  interest  is  the  wonderful  state  of  preservation  of 
the  molluscan  shells  in  the  dunes,  wherein  they  occur  quite  perfect 
from  the  base  right  up  to  the  turf,  whereas  when  the  slates  come  to 
the  top,  save  for  a  foot  of  soil,  that  soil  never  contains  the  trace  of 
a  shell,  though  snails  are  living  on  the  spot  and  must  have  done  so  for 
ages.  This  is  the  case  both  on  Towan  Head  itself  and  on  East 
Pentire  Headland.  The  explanation  seems  to  be  that  where  the 
drainage  is  uniform  and  perfect  the  percolation  of  rain-water  has  little, 
if  any,  effect  on  the  shells,  whereas  when  there  is  no  such  complete 
drainage  the  soil  retains  the  moisture  longer  and  the  shells  are 
macerated  and  dissolved,  just  as  they  are  when  the  drainage  is 
diverted  and  concentrated  in  channels  and  pipes. 
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I.— Ancibnt  Bbttaik  and  the  Invasions  of  Julius  Caesas.  By 
T.  Rice  Holmes,  Hon.  Litt.D.  (Dublin).  8vo  ;  pp.  xvi,  764, 
with  3  maps  and  44  text-illustrations.  Oxford :  at  the  Clarendon 
Press,  1907.     Price  21«.  net. 

rE  object  of  the  present  work  is  **  to  tell  the  story  of  man's  life  in 
our  island  from  the  earliest  times '' ;  and  as  the  author  has 
endeavoured  **to  treat  it  comprehensively  from  the  beginning  to 
the  Roman  invasion  of  a.d.  43,"  it  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  later 
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chapters  of  geology.  In  his  interesting  introductory  sketch  of  the 
progress  of  research,  the  author  pays  tribute  to  Sir  Eichard  Colt 
Hoare  and  William  Cunnington  (sen.),  with  whose  labours  in  Wiltshire 
'^the  era  of  scientific  investigation  may  be  said  to  have  begun." 
From  the  materials  since  accumulated,  by  Prestwich,  Pengelly, 
Sir  John  Kvans,  Lord  Avebury,  Canon  Greenwell,  Pitt-Eivers, 
Professor  Boyd  Dawkins,  E.  B.  Tylor,  and  many  others,  it  is  con- 
sidered that  we  know  enough  about  sepulchres,  skulls,  coins,  about 
implements,  weapons,  ornaments,  urns,  place-names,  and  folklore,  ^'to 
justify  an  attempt  to  create  a  synthetical  work,  the  aim  of  which 
shall  be  to  portray  in  each  successiye  stage  and  to  trace  the  evolution 
of  the  culture — nay,  in  some  sort  even  to  construct  a  history— of 
prehistoric  Britain.''  With  this  aim  we  are  in  full  sympathy.  A 
judicial  summary  of  our  knowledge  is  ever  an  advantage  to  progress, 
and  we  agree  with  the  author  that  ''Not  only  is  the  subject 
fascinating;  it  is  an  indispensable  introduction  to  the  history  of 
England.'' 

That  much  remains  to  be  learnt  is  freely  admitted  by  the  author. 
Following  the  Introduction  he  deals  with  the  PalsBolithic  age,  and 
with  '*  those  who,  in  hard  struggle  with  nature  and  with  fierce  beasts, 
were  the  unconscious  founders  of  European  civilization."  Here  we 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  many  controverted  questions,  with 
the  relations  of  man  to  the  Glacial  epoch  and  with  his  origin. 
PalsBolithic  implements  identical  in  form  and  character  with  British 
specimens,  fabricated  perhaps  at  widely  separated  periods,  but  manj 
of  them  of  great  anti(juity,  have  been  round  in  various  regions  of  the 
world ;  but  "  the  original  home  of  the  race  is  unknown." 

The  author  gives  a  good  account  of  the  main  features  of  the  Ice 
Age  as  interpreted  by  geologists ;  a  task  by  no  means  easy,  considering 
the  divergence  of  views  on  the  extent  of  ice-sheets,  on  movements  of 
upheaval  and  depression,  and  on  intergladal  periods.  Here  indeed,  as 
elsewhere,  we  may  compliment  him  on  his  impartial  treatment,  his 
laborious  research,  and  the  full  references  he  gives  to  the  views  of 
others,  whether  or  not  he  agrees  with  them. 

When  man  first  entered  Britain  the  whole  country  may  have  stood 
at  least  600  feet  above  its  present  level,  or  it  may  have  been  no  more 
than  70  feet  Thus  at  the  start  the  author  calls  attention  to  con- 
tradictory views  expressed  in  different  volumes  of  the  Victoria  History 
of  England.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  supposed  that  man  entered  across 
a  narrow  strait  formed  during  an  early  stage  in  the  Glacial  epoch, 
the  channel  having  been  cut  by  overflow  from  the  north  European 
drainage  that  was  then  barrod  from  escaping  northward  by  the  Korth 
Sea  ice-sheet.^  A  greater  elevation  than  70  feet,  perhaps  a  subsequent 
elevation,  seems  needed  to  explain  the  deeply  eroded  channels  filled 
with  Glacial  Drift  that  have  been  found  in  East  Anglia. 

Thero  is  still  diversity  of  opinion  with  rogard  to  the  rolation  of  the 
Mammoth  to  the  Glacial  period.  It  has  not,  however,  been  definitely 
obtained  in  any  Pliocene  deposit;  even  in  the  Cromer  Forost-bed, 
although    some    specimens,   as  Mr.  E.   T.  Newton   has    romarked, 

>  Cf.  C.  Reid.  **  Origin  of  the  British  Flora,"  1899.  p.  39, 
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''  approach  the  B.  primigenius  type  of  tooth,  none  are  precisely  like 
anj  undoubted  example  of  the  species." ' 

Glaciated  remains  of  mammoth  have,  however,  been  found,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  questioned  that  this  animal  existed  in  Britain  prior  to  the 
period  of  maximum  glaciation.  That  man  similarly  existed  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt.  Kemains  of  mammoth  and  other  Pleistocene 
Tnammals  aie  abundant  in  the  Dogger  Bank  and  in  the  Thames  Valley 
graTels;  and  when  these  remains  were  accumulated  a  large  part  of  the 
North  Sea,  as  the  author  remarks,  could  not  have  existed,  and  there 
was  a  '  land-bridge '  at  any  rate  in  that  part  of  the  PalsBolithio  age. 

He  does  not  attempt  to  connect  this  stage  with  that  when  the  Straits 
of  DoTer  began  to  be  cut  by  overflow ;  and  in  a  footnote  referring  to 
Mr.  Clement  Reid*s  remarks  on  the  re-extension  of  the  old  Rhine 
estuary,  he  confesses  he  does  not  understand  how  to  reconcile  them. 
There  is,  however,  no  necessary  want  of  discord. 

That  cayes  were  occupied  by  man  and  by  Pleistocene  mammalia 
before  the  climax  of  the  Ice  Age  is  now  admitted  from  evidence 
obtained  not  only  in  North  Wales,  but  also,  as  regards  mammalia,  more 
recently  by  Mr.  Tiddeman  in  the  Oower  promontory. 

With  regard  to  Eoliths  the  author  speaks  with  reserve,  remarking 
that  ''he  who  reflects  that  they  have  been  met  with  not  only  in 
Tertiary  beds  but  in  those  immeasurably  later  deposits  which  were 
contemporary  with  or  but  little  older  than  PalsBolithic  man  will  leave 
them  for  the  present  without  regret  to  the  consideration  of  enthusiasts." 
Nevertheless,  among  those  noted  to  have  accepted  these  rudely  shaped 
stones  as  artificial  are  Canon  Greenwell,  Pitt- Rivers,  and  Prestwich. 

A  great  deal  has  yet  to  be  learned  about  the  successive  types  of 
Palaeolithic  implements,  a  subject  brought  before  our  readers  by 
Mr.  S.  Hazzledine  Warren  (Geol.  Mao.,  1902,  p.  97);  and  we  may 
add,  much  information  is  wanted  also  of  the  animal  and  other  remains 
associated  with  them.  Thus  the  Hoxne  implements,  regarded  as  of 
later  date  than  the  Chalky  Boulder-clay,  those  of  Caddington  near 
Dunstable,  and  those  found  at  various  levels  in  the  deposits  of  the 
Thames  Valley,  and  elsewhere,  have  yet  to  be  studied  more  particularly 
in  reference  to  the  sequence  of  Pleistocene  events.  Eoliths  as  well  as 
palflDoliths  have  been  derived  and  re-deposited.  As  the  author  remarks, 
**  the  PalsBolithic  age  was  of  such  vast  duration  that  before  its  close 
Britain  may  well  have  been  invaded  by  new  races " ;  but  he  admits 
that,  despite  some  present  difficulties,  the  French  chronological 
claastfieation  of  de  Mortillet  may  **  contain  a  measure  of  truth." 

Conunent  is  naturally  made  on  the  scanty  evidence  of  human 
remains  in  Pleistocene  deposits.  Of  the  famous  Neanderthal  man, 
the  author  observes  that  the  skull  was  capacious  enough  to  lodge 
a  brain  as  large  as  that  of  many  a  living  savage ;  and  trained  observers 
have  pointed  out  that  skulls  of  like  contour  have  belonged  in  modem 
times  to  men  of  considerable  mental  power."  Quite  recently  Professor 
Sollas  has  remarked  that  ''the  Neandertal  and  Pithecanthropus  skulls 
stand  like  the  piers  of  a  ruined  bridge  which  once  continuously 

^  ''Vertebnta  of  the  Pliocene  Deponts  of  Britain*':  Mem.  Oeol.  Suryer, 
1S91,  p.  47. 
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connected  the  kingdom  of  man  with  the  rest  of  the  animal  world" 
(Phil.  Trans.,  1907,  B,  p.  337). 

While  there  is  much  that  is  doubtful  concerning  the  Fakeolithic 
inhabitants  of  Britain,  there  are  sufficient  facts  to  enable  the  author  to 
picture  something  of  their  mode  of  life  and  culture.  He  remarks 
that  "  the  close  of  the  British  Palaeolithic  age  is  veiled  in  obscurity." 
Nevertheless,  he  is  doubtful  about  any  great  break  between  that  and 
Neolithic  times ;  doubtful  also  as  to  the  physical  conditions,  whether 
Britain  was  so  upraised  as  to  be  almost  connected  with  the  Continent, 
as  suggested  bv  the  depth  of  alluvium  in  many  river-valleys  and  by 
the  evidence  of  submerged  forests.  After  reviewing  the  evidence  he 
concludes — *'  Therefore  those  of  us  who  cling  to  the  belief  that  the 
Neolithic  immigrants  who  first  ventured  to  launch  their  frail  canoes  on 
the  narrow  Channel  and  ran  them  aground  on  the  Kentish  coast  may 
have  found  the  new-bom  island  inhabited  by  men  of  an  older  race  have 
some  reason  to  show  for  our  pious  faith." 

We  do  not  propose  to  follow  the  author  in  detail  in  his  accounts  of 
the  Neolithic  and  later  ages.  Nevertheless,  his  chapters  are  by  no 
means  devoid  of  geological  interest  in  connexion  with  the  physical 
features,  the  inhabitants,  the  flint-mines  of  Brandon  and  Cissbury, 
and  the  pit- dwellings. 

In  his  account  of  the  Bronze  age  he  does  not  accept  Sir  Norman 
Lockyer's  views  regainling  Stonehenge,  nor  does  he  agree  in  any 
respect  with  Mr.  Clement  Keid's  views  on  the  subject  of  Mictis,  lotis, 
and  Vectis.  Mr.  Eeid  had  assumed  that  they  indicated  but  one 
island,  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  that  about  2,000  years  ago  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  near  Yarmouth,  was  connected  with  the  mainland  near 
Lymington  by  ledges  of  Bembridge  limestone,  which  formed  a  natural 
stone-causeway,  available  at  low-water  for  the  transport  of  tin  from 
Cornwall.  Other  observers  on  various  grounds  had  previously 
suggested  that  Ictis,  rather  than  St.  MichaePs  Mount,  was  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  Alfred  Tylor,  in  1884  (Arehaologia,  xlviii,  pp.  230-6), 
had  urged  the  claims  of  Bembridge  and  Brading  Harbour  as  the  port 
of  Ictis.  Our  present  author  strongly  condemns  these  suggestions, 
and,  discussing  the  whole  subject  in  considerable  detail,  maintains 
that  the  evidence  favours  the  old  view  that  St.  Michael's  Mount  waa 
the  veritable  Ictis.  He  agrees  with  Lyell,  Pengelly,  and  XJssher, 
^'  that  since  the  time  when  tin  was  shipped  at  Ictis,  St.  Michael's 
Mount  has  undergone  no  sensible  change."  Lyell  had  observed  that 
**  It  still  affords  a  good  port,  daily  frequented  by  vessels,  where 
cargoes  of  tin  are  sometimes  taken  on  board,  after  having  been 
transported,  as  in  the  olden  time,  at  low  tide  across  the  isthmus. "^ 
John  Phillips,  in  a  paper  entitled  **  Thoughts  on  Ancient  Metallurgy 
and  Mining  in  Brigantia  and  other  parts  of  Britain"  (Proc« 
Yorksh.  Phil.  Soc.  for  March,  1848),  concluded  that  at  first  *'  the 
only  route  for  the  tin  of  Cornwall  to  the  Mediterranean  was  by 
sea  to  the  western  parts  of  Spain";  and  that  at  a  later  period 
**the  track  by  land  through  Gaul  to  Massilia  was  preferred." 
If  we  accept  this  view  we  need  not  disagree  with  the  remarks  of 
Alfred  Xjlor  that  tin  was  sometimes  carried  by  coasting  vessels  from 
Cornwall  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.     This  alternative  method  of  transport 
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from  Cornwall  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  indeed  referred  to  by  Mr.  Beid, 
and  it  appears  more  reasonable  than  the  idea  of  transport  across 
country  from  Devonshire  and  Cornwall;  moreover,  there  is  no  need 
to  invoke  a  land-connection  at  that  recent  period  between  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  the  Hampshire  coast,  if  we  accept  St.  Michael's  Mount  as 
the  island  to  which  tin  was  conveyed  by  the  people  of  Belerium  in 
wagons  at  low  tide. 

Dene-holes  are  briefly  dealt  with,  and  the  author  agrees  that  they 
were  used  as  granaries  and  places  of  refuge.  Other  excavations  by 
shaft  and  tunnel  were  undoubtedly  used  simply  to  extract  chalk,  but 
they  are  not  dene-holes.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  seems  probable, 
as  at  Chislehurst,  that  excavations  by  tunnel  for  ohalk  were  made  in 
a  tract  previously  utilized  for  dene- holes. 

The  author  discusses  the  configuration  of  the  coast  of  Kent  in  the 
time  of  Caesar,  the  Goodwin  Sands,  and  Eomney  Marsh. 

He  gives  reasons  for  deciding  that  Partus  Itiut^  whence  Caesar  sailed 
on  both  of  his  expeditions  to  Britain,  was  Boulogne ;  and  he  claims 
to  have  demonstrated  '*  that  he  did  land  both  in  55  and  in  54  B.C.  in 
East  Kent — in  the  former  year  between  Walmer  Castle  and  Deal 
Castle,  in  the  latter  north  of  Deal  Castle.*' 

One  further  conclusion  may  be  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  site 
of  the  great  Metropolis  : — 

"The  Tery  large  number  of  Pftlieoliihio  implements  which  have  been  found  in 
Ixmdon  and  its  environs  prove  that  in  the  earliest  times  it  was  a  centre  of  population; 
but  it  would  hardly  be  safe  to  infer  from  the  discoveries  of  bronze  and  iron  tools  and 
weapons  and  of  British  coins  that  the  Romans  found  a  town  on  the  site.  If  there 
wu  such  a  town,  it  certainly  had  little  political  importance;  for  while  numerous 
British  coins  issued  from  the  mints  of  Verulamium  and  Camulodunum,  not  one  has 
been  discovered  which  bears  the  name  of  Londinium.  Nevertheless,  it  may  reasonably 
be  tfllrmed  that  London  existed  before  the  Roman  conquest :  first,  because  the  same 
advantages  that  attracted  the  traders  of  Rome  would  also  have  commended  themselves 
to  those  of  Britain ;  and  secondly,  I  repeat,  because  it  is  improbable  that  a  Celtic 
lUDBie  would  have  been  given  to  a  town  which  the  Romans  had  built  upon  a 
virgin  site." 


II. — Gkologt  of  Ontakio. 


IN  a  paper  on  the  "  Grenville-Hastings  Unconformity  "  (16th  Report 
of  Bureau  of  Mines,  Ontario,  1907),  Messrs.  Willet  G.  Miller  & 
Cyril  W.  Knight  claim  to  have  proved  that  the  Keewatin  of  South- 
eastern Ontario  is  the  oldest  series  in  the  region.  '*An  ancient 
Keewatin  lava  has,  in  places,  heen  subjected  to  little  denudation 
before  the  deposition  of  the  Grenville  limestone,  which  fills  the  cracks 
and  openings  in  the  ropy  surface  of  the  lava.  Unconformably  above 
the  Grenville  limestones  and  Keewatin  lavas  or  gi'eenstones  rest  the 
conglomerates  and  other  sedimentary  rocks,  including  limestones, 
which  the  present  writers  class  as  Huronian.  These  conglomerates 
contain  not  only  ordinary  fragments  of  the  Grenville  limestones  but 
*  eozoon  '-like  boulders  as  well,  thus  showing  that  the  limestone  is 
much  older  than  the  conglomerate."  They  have  further  found  in  the 
conglomerates  pebbles  of  cherty  and  ferruginous  rocks  resembling 
those  of  the  iron-ranges  of  Lake  Superior,  and  derived  from  layers  or 
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bands  in  the  Grenville  limestone.  The  Huronian  in  their  classification 
stands  for  what  heretofore  has  been  called  the  Hastings  Series.  The 
Laurentian  includes  both  the  Eeewatin  and  Grenville  Series.^ 


XiS]Z>OXifPS     j6LXSIT^     X>XiOOS]S3IDX:CTGhS. 


I. — Geological  Societt  op  Lokdox. 

I.— December  l%th,  1907.— Sir  Archibald  Geikie.  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  Sc.D,, 
Sec.  E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chaii*. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  "Some  Recent  Discoveries  of  Palfleolithic  Implements."  By 
Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  For.  Sec.  G.8. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Worthington  Smith,  the  author  is  enabled 
to  call  attention  to  some  recent  discoveries  of  Palseolithic  implements 
on  the  southern  borders  of  Bedfordshire  and  in  the  north-western  part 
of  Hertfordshire.  In  addition  to  the  discovery  of  a  PalsBolithic  floor 
at  Caddington  brickfield,  at  between  550  and  590  feet  above  sea-level, 
implements  have  since  been  found  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  600 
and  760  feet  respectively ;  while  a  good  ovate  implement  was  found 
in  thin,  water-laid  material,  at  651  feet  O.D.  In  Hertfordshire, 
Palaeolithic  implements  have  been  found  at  Great  Gaddes^en,  at 
a  brickfield  about  1^  miles  north-east  of  Hemel  Hempstead,  and  at 
Bedmond,  2  to  2^  nules  south-east  of  the  last  locality.  The  drifts 
which  cap  the  hills  in  North-West  Hertfordshire  seem  to  be  of  very 
variable  origin ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  material  is  derived  from  day 
deposits  of  Eocene  age,  but  little  remanie.  It  seems  to  the  author 
that  it  is  safest  not  to  invoke  river-action  for  the  formation  of  the 
high-level  deposits,  which  extend  over  a  wide  area  and  are  in  the 
main  argillaceous  and  not  gravelly  or  sandy  in  character,  but  to  adopt 
Mr.  Worthington  Smith's  view  that  in  early  times  lakes  or  marshes 
existed  in  these  implementiferous  spots,  the  borders  of  which  were 
inhabited  by  Palseolithic  Man.  The  evidence  that  he  has  brought 
forward  as  to  the  implements  having,  in  some  of  the  Caddington  pits, 
been  manufactured  on  the  spot,  most  fully  corroborates  this  view. 

2.  '<  On  a  Deep  Channel  of  Drift  at  Hitchin  (Hertfordshire)."  By 
William  Hill,  F.G.8. 

Evidence  is  given,  from  nine  borings  running  along  a  line  slightly 
west  of  north  from  Langley  through  Hitchin,  of  the  existence  of 
a  channel  of  considerable  depth,  now  filled  with  Drift,  occupying  the 
centre  of  an  old  valley  in  the  Chalk  escarpment,  which  may  be  called 
the  Hitchin  Valley.  For  the  first  3  miles  it  appears  to  be  contained 
within  narrow  limits,  pei^sistent  ridges  of  Chalk  occurring  on  each 
side,  and  it  might  almost  be  compared  to  a  Chalk  combe.  At  Hitchin, 
after  passing  between  two  Chalk  knolls,  its  confines  become  less  clear, 
and  there  seems  to  be  some  evidence  of  broadening  as  it  emerges  on  to 
the  Lower  Chalk  plain  and  leaves  the  higher  ground  of  the  main 

'  Ib  connection  with  the  above  see  report  of  paper  bj  Professor  F.  D.  Adams, 
Obol.  Mag.,  Dec.,  1907,  pp.  674,  675. 
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Chalk  escarpment.  The  greatest  depth  to  which  the  channel  has  heen 
proved  is  at  a  boring  in  Hitchin,  where  the  Gault  was  reached  beneath 
Drift  at  a  depth  of  68  feet  below  sea-level.  That  the  channel  flowed 
northwards  and  belonged  to  a  *  subsequent '  stream  seems  to  be  proved 
bj  the  fact  that  at  Bragbury  End,  the  only  place  where  a  southerly 
stream  could  pass,  the  space  between  bare  Chalk  exposures  is  but  450 
yards,  and  in  about  the  middle  of  the  space  Chalk  has  been  reached 
within  50  feet  of  the  surface  (that  is,  about  200  feet  above  sea-level) 
in  a  well  dug  a  few  years  back.  The  channel  must  be  older  than  the 
Chalky  Boulder-clay,  which  still  partly  fills  it  as  fai*  south  as  Langley, 
and  may  baye  blocked  it  to  the  southward  and  given  rise  to  the 
features  now  presented  in  the  drainage  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
escarpment.  But  the  author  is  inclined  to  suggest  that  either  glacier 
ice  or  bay  ice  must  have  played  no  unimportant  part  in  damming  up 
the  old  yalley.  The  author  suggests  the  existence  of  another  channel, 
in  this  case  draining  southwards,  buried  under  the  broad  area  of 
Boulder-day  and  gravel  which  lies  immediately  south  of  Stevenage 
and  to  the  north  as  far  as  Letchworth  and  Wilbury  Hill.  But  a  narrow 
space  of  bare  Chalk,  at  an  elevation  of  240  feet  O.D.  connecting  large 
areas  east  and  west  of  it,  precludes  the  occurrence  of  a  channel  farther 
north  than  Letchworth. 


ll.^January    %th,   1908.— Sir  Archibald    Geikie,   K.C.B.,   D.C.L., 
Sc.I).,  Sec.  B.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  "  Chronology  of  the  Glacial  Epoch  in  North  America."  By 
Professor  George  Frederick  Wright,  F.G.S.A.  (Communicated  by 
Professor  E.  J.  Garwood,  M.A.,  Sec.  G.S.) 

In  the  case  of  Plum  Creek,  Lorain  County  (Ohio),  the  study  of  the 
activity  of  the  stream  and  of  the  amount  of  work  which  it  has  done 
since  a  certain  stage  of  the  Glacial  epoch  has  yielded  important 
results.  This  stream  began  the  erosion  of  its  trough  when  the 
temporary  lake,  held  up  in  front  of  the  ice,  was  maintained  for 
a  considerable  period  at  the  level  of  its  Fort  Wayne  outlet;  it  has 
never  had  anything  more  resistant  than  Till  to  act  upon.  From 
a  given  section,  5,000  feet  long,  it  has  excavated  34  million  cubic  feet 
of  Boulder-clay,  removing  it  from  exposed  banks  1,600  feet  long. 
Twelve  yeare'  erosion  of  a  500  foot  length  of  a  part  of  the  trough  of 
the  stream  under  observation,  and  from  banks  1,000  feet  long,  gives 
a  rate  of  8,450  cubic  feet  per  annum.  Therefore,  the  removal  of 
34  million  cubic  feet  from  the  5,000  foot  section  would  give  a  period  of 
2,505  years.  Considerations  tending  to  lengthen  the  estimate  are  the 
former  afforestation  of  the  area  and  the  increased  gradient  in  the  arti- 
ficial cut-off.  Those  tending  to  shorten  the  estimate  are  the  present 
wider  flood-plain,  the  time  taken  for  forests  to  grow,  and  the  probably 
greater  former  water-flow. 

The  erosion  of  the  Niagara  Gorge  began  considerably  later  than 
that  of  Plum  Creek,  and  probably  dates  from  midway  between  the 
disappearance  of  the  ice  from  Northern  Ohio  and  from  Quebec.  If 
conditions  have  been  uniform,  the  age  of  the  Gorge  would  be  7,000 
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years.  As  the  Niagara  Limestone  is  thinner  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gorge,  and  the  Clinton  Limestone  has  dipped  out  of  sight  at  the 
Whirlpool,  there  is  nothing  in  the  stratigraphy  to  indicate  a  slower 
recession  in  the  past  than  in  the  present.  Moreover,  nearly  one -third 
of  the  erosion  has  heen  accomplished  by  two  pre-Glacial  streams,  one 
from  the  south  and  a  smally  one  from  the  north.  Therefore  the 
author  concludes  with  considerable  confidence  that  the  Gorge  is  less 
than  10,000  years  old,  and  that  the  ice  of  the  Glacial  epoch  continued 
down  to  that  time,  to  such  an  extent  over  the  lower  St.  Lawrence 
YaUey  and  Central  New  York  that  it  obstructed  the  entire  easteru 
ilrainage  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

There  is  nothing  which  would  lead  to  a  longer  estimate  of  the  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  Kansan  stage  of  the  Glacial  epoch  than 
that  approved  by  Professor  Calvin,  of  Iowa,  and  agreed  to  by  Professor 
Winchell.  These  assume  8,000  years  as  the  limit  for  post-Glacial 
time,  and  that  a  multiple  of  this  by  20,  amounting  to  160,000,  would 
carry  us  back  to  Kansan  time.  This,  however,  would  still  leave  as 
long  a  period  still  earlier,  for  the  advance  of  the  ice.  The  author's 
impression  is  that  the  whole  epoch  may  well  have  been  compassed 
within  200,000  yeais. 

2.  *'  On  the  Application  of  Quantitative  Methods  to  the  Study  of  the 
Structure  and  History  of  Rocks."  By  Henry  Clifton  Sorby,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 

The  knowledge  of  the  final  velocities  of  material  subsiding  in  water  is 
of  fundamental  importance ;  but  the  relation  between  size  of  particles 
and  velocity  is  complex,  and  perhaps  may  be  partly  explained  by 
A  thin,  adherent  film  of  water.  The  angle  of  rest  in  the  case  of  sand- 
grains  of  varying  size  and  quality  enables  us  to  ascertain  approximately 
the  velocity  of  current  necessary  to  keep  such  sand  drifting,  and  that 
needed  to  move  it  when  at  rest.  The  comparison  of  this  angle  with 
that  observed  in  sedimentary  rocks  made  of  similar  materials  may  be 
used  to  determine  the  amount  of  vertical  contraction  of  rocks  since 
deposition,  the  average  in  cases  studied  in  Tertiary  and  Secondary 
rocks  being  from  100  to  57.  In  studying  the  drifting  of  sand  along 
the  bottom  by  currents  (on  which  the  author  experimented  in  a  small 
stream  many  years  ago),  the  results  are  found  to  vary,  accoixling  to 
whether  the  water  is  depositing  sand  as  well  as  drifting  it,  and 
according  to  whether  ripples  are  or  are  not  being  formed  on  the 
bottom. .  The  velocity  of  a  current  can  be  determined  approximately 
in  feet  per  second  for  different  kinds  of  sand.  The  connection  between 
the  structure  of  *  ripple-diift '  and  time  is  discussed ;  and  an  equation 
is  given,  from  which  the  rate  of  deposit  in  inches  per  minute  can  be 
deduced.  The  connection  between  the  structure  of  a  deposit  and 
depth  of  water  is  found  to  be  difficult  to  study  (Quantitatively.  From 
the  occurrence  of  *  diift-bedding '  the  depth  of  water  may  probably  be 
determined  to  within  a  few  feet,  and  on  this  being  applied  to 
particular  rocks  some  interesting  results  come  out,  including  the 
separation  of  sandstones  into  several  different  groups.  The  deposition 
of  fine  deposits,  like  clay,  is  a  most  complex  subject,  varying  according 
to  the  amount  of  mud  present  in  the  water,  and  according  to  whether 
the  grains  subside  separately  or  cohere  together.     When  no  pressure 
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is  applied,  even  when  no  further  contraction  takes  place  on  standing 
for  a  year,  the  amount  of  water  included  in  the  deposited  clay  may  be 
80  per  cent.,  and  when  dry  the  minute  empty  spaces  may  still 
amount  to  32  per  cent.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  many  of 
the  older  rocks  must  no\ir  be  only  20  per  cent,  of  their  original 
thickness.  In  many  cases  there  is  produced  by  a  gentle  current 
a  minute  laminar  structure  from  which  probably  the  rate  of  deposition 
may  be  learned  approximately,  a  common  rate  in  the  older  rocks  being 
from  9  to  18  inches  per  hour.  But  complex  and  difficult  experiments 
are  Tery  desirable  on  this  question.  The  rocks  classed  as  clays  differ 
very  much  in  structure,  and  must  have  been  formed  nnder  different 
conditions. 

Applying  these  conclusions  to  various  rocks,  the  author  shows  that 
in  the  green  slates  of  Langdale  there  is  good  evidence  that  the  volcanic 
eruptions  sometimes  occurred  within  a  few  weeks  of  one  another,  and 
at  other  times  at  more  distant  intervals.  Now  and  then  there  were 
bottom  currents,  probably  due  to  volcanic  disturbances,  gradually 
rising  to  a  rate  of  about  1  foot  per  second  and  gradually  subsiding,  the 
entire  period  being  a  few  minutes,  and  deposition  taking  place  in 
different  cases  at  from  iV  to  2  inches  per  minute.  There  is  also  good 
evidence  that,  when  deposited,  part  of  the  rock  was  analogous  to  fine, 
loose  sand,  and  part  to  semi-liquid  mud.  In  the  Coal-measure  sand- 
stones deposition  at  the  rate  of  1  inch  per  minute  was  common,  with 
intervals  of  little  or  no  deposit. 

The  volume  of  invisible  cavities  in  rocks  varies  from  49  per  cent, 
in  some  recent  rocks  to  nearly  0  in  the  ancient  slates.  The  packing 
of  grains  is  discussed  mathematically  and  experimentally,  the  latter 
with  round  and  flattened  shot ;  and  experiments  with  sand  of  various 
qualities,  rapidly  deposited  and  also  when  well  shaken,  show  a  good 
agreement  with  calculation.  The  methods  of  determining  the  volume 
of  minute  cavities  in  rocks  are  given,  followed  by  a  number  of 
examples  from  recent  and  older  deposits.  It  is  found  that  in  some 
limestones  the  cavities  have  been  reduced  by  pressure  to  close  on  the 
mathematical  minimum,  whereas  in  others,  even  of  Silurian  age,  the 
cavities  were  filled  vrith  carbonate  of  lime,  introduced  from  without, 
not  long  after  deposition.  Some  oolites  have  had  their  cavities  filled  in 
a  similar  manner ;  in  others  most  of  the  material  of  the  original  grain 
has  been  removed,  and  the  present  solidity  is  due  to  the  filling  up  of 
the  original  cavities  mainly  by  internal  segregation.  Among  fine- 
grained rocks  the  Chalk  probably  was  originally  a  sort  of  semi-liquid 
with  fully  70  per  cent,  of  its  volume  water,  and  in  its  present  state  is 
about  45  per  cent,  of  its  original  thickness ;  the  thickness  of  some 
clays  must  have  diminished  still  more ;  while  the  amount  of  minute 
cavities  in  rocks  with  slaty  cleavage  is  so  small,  that  sometimes  they 
are  nearly  solid. 

By  the  measurement  of  green  spots  in  slates  it  can  be  deduced  that 
the  rock  before  cleavage  was  somewhat  more  consolidated  than  rocks 
of  the  Coal-measures  now  are,  and  was  then  greatly  compressed  and 
the  minute  cavities  almost  completely  squeezed  up.  The  development 
of  *  slip-surfaces '  in  cleaved  rocks  is  very  great,  and  furnishes  an 
additional  proof  that  the  cleavage  is  of  mechanical  origin.  '  Pressure- 
solution'  is  also  dealt  with. 
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In  conclusion,  the  author  discasses  the  volume  of  minute  cavities  in 
clay  rocks  and  their  analogues  of  various  ages»  and  shows  that  there  is 
a  distinct  relation  between  it  and  the  probable  pressure  to  which  the 
rocks  have  been  exposed.  Tables  are  given  of  the  pressures  so  calcu- 
lated for  rocks  of  various  geological  ages,  the  volume  of  empty  spaces 
decreasing  in  older  rocks  from  the  32  per  cent,  existing  in  recent  clays. 
In  the  Moffat  rocks,  with  very  little  or  no  slaty  cleavage,  the  pressure 
is  calculated  at  about  7  tons  to  the  square  inch,  while  the  Welsh 
slates,  with  very  perfect  cleavage,  indicate  a  pressure  of  about  120  tons 
to  the  square  inch. 


0FETHALM08AURU8 :  A  COERECTION. 
Sib, — In  the  paper  on  the  osteology  of  Ophthahnoiaurui  published 
in  this  Magazine  last  year  (Vol.  IV,  p.  202)  one  or  two  errors  occurred 
which  should  be  corrected.  The  first  of  these  is  that  the  figure  of  the 
fore-paddle  (Fig.  3)  is  not,  as  stated,  a  ventral  view  of  the  right  limb, 
but  a  dorsal  view  of  the  left.  Similarly,  the  hind-limb  figured 
(Fig.  5)  is  that  of  the  right  side,  not  the  left.  Fig.  5  A  being  the 
ventral  view  and  Fig.  5  B  the  dorsal.  In  consequence  of  these  changes 
some  of  the  reference  letters  will  also  be  incorrect.  The  reason  for 
these  mistakes  is  that  all  the  specimens  examined  were  completely 
freed  from  the  matrix,  so  that  their  position  in  relation  to  the  skeleton 
as  a  whole  could  not  be  determined.  Recently  Mr.  Leeds  has 
cai^efuUy  observed  and  marked  some  paddles  before  their  removal 
from  the  clay,  and  the  above  corrections  result  from  an  examination 
of  these  specimens.  C.  W.  Aitdbews. 

ME  SPELLING   OF  PLACE-NAMES. 

Sir, — In  the  January  Number  of  the  Geological  Mjlbause,  p.  45, 
Mr.  Linsdall  Eichardson  calls  attention  to  the  spelling  of  the  specific 
name  eroweomheia.  In  the  Geological  Survey  Memoir  on  ''The 
Geology  of  the  Country  between  Wellington  and  Chard  "  the  Khsetic 
fossil  Pteromya  erowcomheia  Moore,  was  by  an  oversight  spelt 
PUromya  (not  Pleuromya)  erocomheia.  This  error  arose  from  the 
change  in  spelling  of  Beer  Crowcombe,  which  has  been  altered  to  Beer 
Crocombe  on  the  new  series  Ordnance  Map.  Changes  of  this  kind 
ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  affect  either  palteontological  or  strati- 
graphical  terms.  Thus  I  would  adhere  to  the  spelling  of  the  Pabba 
Sh^es  and  Scalpa  Beds  for  subdivisions  of  the  Lias  in  the  Inner 
Hebrides,  despite  the  fact  that  the  names  of  the  islands  on  the 
Ordnance  Map  have  been  changed  to  Pabay  and  Scalpay. 

Horace  B.  WoonwiiBD. 

Hampstead. 

January  20th,  1908. 

» 

Ebbatuh. — p.  46  (January  Number),  end  of  notice  of  Lord  Kelvin : 
for  24th  read  2drd  December. 
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I. — A.  Giant  Sub-Fossil  Rat  mou  Madagascar.  Mtobyctes  JtAPSTo,^ 

gen.  et  sp.  no  v. 

By  Dr.  C.  I.  Foesyth  Major,  F.Z.8. 

A  MONGST  the  vei-tebrate  remains  which  I  found  in  the  marshes  of 
nL  Sirabe  (Central  Madagascar),  a  large  Rodent  is  represented  by 
two  right  ossa  innominata,  one  of  which  (B.M.  M  7085)  is  fairly 
complete,  only  the  free  portion  of  the  pars  dorsalis  of  the  ischium 
being  broken  off. 

The  very  elongate,  comparatively  narrow  ilium,  divided  pretty 
equally  by  the  crista  lateralis  into  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral  portion, 
shows  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  muriform  member  of  the  Rodentia; 
it  comes  very  near  in  its  general  form  to  the  same  bone  of  the  Malagasy 
genera  of  rats  NMomy8,  Gymnurojnys^  Uliurus,  and  Hypogeomya;  in 
Braehyuromys  the  long  axis  of  the  ilium  is  more  straightened.  The 
single  tuberculum  iliopectineum  (iliopubicum)  for  the  insertion  of  the 
psoas  minor  is  enormous,  and  the  spina  ventralis  posterior  (anterior 
inferior  of  man)  is  likewise  very  strong. 

The  conformation  of  the  os  pubis,  however,  is  markedly  different 
from  that  of  the  genera  above-mentioned;  its  pars  anterior  is  very 
long  and  directed  more  decidedly  backwards,  and  the  symphysis 
is  quite  minute.  This  is  the  shape  of  a  vole's  pubis,  and  in  a  general 
way  of  all  fossorial  Muridse  and  Rodents  generally,^  so  that  1  do  not 
hesitate  in  assigning  the  fossil  to  a  highly  fossorial  Rodent. 

The  length  of  the  fossil  innominatum  is  134*5  mm.  ;  that  of  the 
bone  in  a  Nesomys  rufiM^zi  41  mm.  ;  the  skull  of  the  latter  has  a 
basal  length  of  39-5  mm.,  the  absolute  maximum  length — front  of 
nasals  to  occiput  —  being  49  mm.  The  approximate  corresponding 
measurements  of  the  cranium  of  the  new  genus  may  therefore  be 

^  rapeto  is  the  Malagasy  word  for  <  giant,  uncanny.' 

*  Cf.  in  Tullberg,  "  Uber  daa  Sj'stem  der  Nagethiere  "  (1899),  the  figure  of  the 
innominatum  of  Neaomyi  (pi.  32,  figs.  11,  12),  and  those  of  the  genera  of  fossorial 
Rodents,  viz.,  Spalaz  (figs.  13,  14),  Elhbius  (figs.  15,  16),  Arvieola  amphibiut 
(figs.  17,  18),  Hesperamys  (figs.  19,  20),  Owmyt  (figs.  27,  28),  Oeorychut  (pi.  31, 
figs.  1,  2),  Ctsnomyt  (figs.  19,  20),  Hapiodon  (pi.  33,  fig.  8),  Ferodipus  (figs.  23,  24). 
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98       Dr.  C.  L  Forsyth  Major — A  Ota  tit  Madagascar  Rat. 

calculated  at  129  5  and  160  7  mm.  respectively.  In  the  largest  known 
yecent  Rat,  the  PMceomys  of  the  Philippines  (B.M.  No.  97.3.1.17), 
.the  skull  has  a  hasal  length  of  80  and  maximum  length  of  90  mm. 


sn.c 


Fio.  1. — Right  innominate  bone  of  a  giant  sub-fossil  Rat,  from  Sirabe,  Central 
Madajrascar,  Myoryctes  rapeto,  gen.  et  sp.  nov.  ep.a.i.  spina  anterior  inferior 
ilei ;   T.i.p.  tuberculum  iliopectineum. 

Fig.  2. — The  same  bone  of  Arvieola  amphihvt. 

Both  figures  are  natiu^l  size. 
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II. Oir  THB  AOB  OF  THE  RbPTILE  FaUNAS  OONTA.INSD  IX  THE  MAeHSSIAK 

CoHaLOKEEATE  AT  BRISTOL  AND   IK  THE   ElOIN   SaNDSTOKE. 

Bj  F&iEDBicH  Baron  Husnb,  D.Sc,  Tiibingen,  Germany. 

ACCORDING  to  Etheridge  (Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xxvi, 
1870,  pp.  174-192)  the  Magnesian  Conglomerate  at  Bristol  is  of 
the  same  age  as  the  German  Muschelkalk,  but  Moore  (Quart.  Joum. 
G^l.  Soc,  vol.  zxxvii,  1881,  pp.  67-82)  was  of  opinion  that  it  was 
Khaetic.  Since  that  tune  no  special  paper  on  the  subject  has  been 
published,  but  now  the  present  writer  has  been  able  to  find  some  new 
evidence. 

The  reptilian  remains  of  the  Magnesian  Conglomerate  comprise 
four  species — 

Theeod<mtoMuru9  antiguu$,  Morrifl. 
T,  eylindrodon,  Riley  &  Statchbory. 
FalioMurus  platyocUm,  Kiley  &  Stutchbury. 
RileyabrittoletiM,  Huene. 

Theeodontosaurus  antiquua  and  T.  eylindrodon  are  very  primitive 
theropodous  dinosaurs  (see  Seelej,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  zv, 
1895,  pp.  102-132,  and  Huene,  Zeitschr.  d.  deutsch.  geol.  Ges., 
1895,  p.  349).  A  full  description  will  soon  appear  in  Huene,  ''Die 
Dinosaurier  der  europaischen  Triasformation ''  (Pal.  u.  geol.  Abh., 
snppl.  Bd.,  G.  Fischer,  Jena).  The  tooth  of  FaJaosauru*  phUyodon 
belongs  probably  to  a  Phytosaur.  The  name  Palaosaunu  is  preoccupied 
by  Geotfrey,  1831.  The  bones  of  Riley  a  hristolensis  (Huene,  Pal. 
u.  geol.  Abh.,  vol.  vi  (x),  1902,  pp.  62-63)  belong  to  a  Phytosaur  too. 
Now  it  seems  to  the  writer  not  impossible  that  they  came  from  the 
some  animal,  so  that  the  tooth,  if  that  be  the  case,  should  be  named 
BiUya  plaiyadon,  R.  &  St.,  sp. 

The  small  tooth  figured  by  Murchison  &  Strickland,  1837  (Trans. 
GeoL  Soc,  vol.  v,  pi.  xxviii,  fig.  la),  is  Theeodontosaurus  antiquua ;  and 
the  writer  found  a  short  time  ago  in  the  Warwick  Museum  tiiat  vertebraB 
figured  by  Huxley  (Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xxvi,  1870,  pi.  iii, 
fig.  9)  and  Owen  (Trans.  GeoL  Soc,  vol.  vi,  1842,  pi.  xlv),  and  some 
other  bones  from  the  Lower  Eeuper  Sandstone  of  Coton  End  Quarry, 
near  Warwick,  belong  to  the  same  species.  Moreover,  the  tooth  of 
Theeodontoeaurus  eylindrodon  figured  by  Huxley  (Quart.  Joum.  Geol. 
Soc,  vol.  xxvi,  1870,  pi.  iii,  fig.  4),  and  another  one  figured  by  Owen 
(Trans.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  v,  1837  (1840),  pi.  xxiii,  fig.  9),  also  from 
Coton  End,  really  belong  to  that  species.  And  as  71  antiquua  and 
T.  eylindrodon  occur  in  the  Magnesian  Conglomerate  and  in  the  Lower 
Eeuper  Sandstone  both  strata  must  be  of  the  same  age. 

Concerning  the  Elgin  Sandstone,  the  writer  at  first  (Pal.  u.  geol. 
Abh.,  vol.  vi  (x),  1902,  p.  74)  divided  it  into  the  Permian  Elginia- 
sandstone  (Cuttie's  Hillock)  and  the  Triassic  Steganolep%B-^Kadi%toiLQ 
(Lossiemouth,  Spymie,  and  Pirdrassie),  according  to  their  respective 
faunas.  Two  years  later  Boulenger  adopted  the  same  classification 
(Proc  Zool.  Soc,  1904,  vol.  i.  pt.  2,  pp.  470-487)  and  applied  the  term 
(roriimttf-sandstone  to  the  Permian  beds.  The  only  reptile  of  the 
Steganolepis'^axid^B^ue  occurring  also  elsewhere  is  JEfyperodapedon 
Oordoni,  Huxley.     It  is  one  of  the  characteristic  fossils  of  the  Lower 
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Keuper  Sandstone,  having  been  found  at  Warwick  (Coton  End), 
Bromsgrove,  and  Otter  River,  Devonshire.  So  the  Steganolepis-oaJidi' 
stone  of  Elgin  is  also  of  the  same  age  as  the  Lower  Eeuper  Sandstone. 
But  now,  what  is  the  age  of  the  Lower  Keuper  Sandstone  ?  Two 
of  its  fossils  are  also  found  in  the  German  Trias,  namely,  Mastodonsati^rw 
giganteusy  Jager,  in  the  German  Lettenkohle,  and  EquUetum  arenaceum, 
Jager,  in  the  German  Lettenkohle  and  Schiefsandsteiu.  The  numerous 
other  (autochthonous)  Labyrinthodont  species  (seven)  proves  also  the 
age  of  the  Lower  German  Eeuper.  So  we  conclude  that  the 
fossiliferous  parts  of  the  Lower  Keuper  Sandstone  (Upper  [and 
Middle  ?]),  the  Magnesian  Conglomerate  of  Bristol,  and  the 
Steganokpis-sajidBtone  are  of  Lettenkohle  age.  Therefore  the  Upper 
Keuper  of  England  is  of  the  same  age  and  extent  as  the  German 
Keuper  above  the  Lettenkohle ;  while  the  English  Bunter  and  perhaps 
the  lowest  part  of  Lower  Keuper  Sandstone  are  deposits  con- 
temporaneous with  the  German  Buntsandstein  -f  Muschelkalk. 


III. — Note  on  Two  Sections  in  the  Lower  Keuper  Sandstone  of 
Guy's  Clifp,  Warwick. 

By  Frisdrich  Baron  Huene,  D.Sc,  Tubingen,  Germany. 

IN  October,  1907,  the  Bev.  J.  Magens  Mello,  F.G.S.,  kindly  took 
me  to  the  Lower  Keuper  section  on  the  bank  of  the  Avon  at 
Guy's  Clifp,  near  Warwick.  These  sections  are  very  instructive  in 
a  special  sense. 

It  has  been  asserted  more  than  once  that  the  English  Trias  is 
a  desert  formation,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  neither  the  Bunter  nor 
the  Keuper  can  be  thus  explained.  How  could  the  presence  of 
Equisetumy  of  Sharks  and  Ganoids,  and  of  the  many  Labyrinthodonts 
and  Rhynchosaurians  in  the  Lower  and  Upper  Keuper,  in  this  case 


Fio.  1. — Section  in  the  Lower  Keuper  Sandstone  on  the  rocky  bank  of  the  Avon 
helow  Guy's  Cliff  House,  Warwick.  (The  dotted  spaces  are  sandstones, 
the  breccia  is  strongly  marked.)    (Diagrams  by  the  author.) 
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be  explained?  In  consideiiDg  the  formation  of  the  Keuper  strata  it 
should  always  be  imagined  that  a  great  continent  extended  from 
England  to  America,  but  a  brackish  sea  and  swamp  from  England 
to  Eastern  Germany  as  far  as  the  ScandinaTian,  East  Prussian,  and 
Bohemian  borders,  where  another  great  northern  continent  began 
and  extended  eastwards.  England  was  thus  the  western  zone  of 
gulfs  and  brackish  swamps,  but  in  the  west  was  the  great  Atlantic 
continent,  probably  with  great  sand-masses  from  the  weathered 
Armorican  Alps. 

In  one  of  the  outcrops  of  the  Keuper  Sandstone  at  Guy's  Cliff, 
below  the  house  of  Lord  Algernon  Percy,  on  the  bank  of  the  Avon 
(Fig.  1),  some  horizontal  laminated  strata  of  sandstone  haye  obviously 
been  eroded  and  covered  over  by  a  coDglomerated  and  brecciated  mass, 
and  after  that  this  little  valley  was  again  filled  up  by  cross-bedded  sand. 

The  other  section  higher  up  and  opposite  the  house  (Fig.  2)  shows 
several  strata  of  sandstone,  between  which  are  thin  layers  of  marl 
and  conglomerate.  It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  how  the  upper- 
most of  these  thin  marl-layers  is  crashed.  It  cannot  possibly  be  the 
natural  bedding,  but  the  marl  is  squeezed  by  the  heavy  overlying 
sand-mass,  which  was  probably  a  dune  with  a  moving  line  of  the 
greatest  heaviness  (the  vertical  line  of  the  dune). 


Fio.  2. — Staall  Bection  in  the  Lower  Eeuper  Sandotone  on  the  rocky  cliff 
opposite  Ouy's  Cliff  House,  Warwick.  (The  dotted  spaces  are  sand- 
stones, the  falatched  ones  are  marls,  the  hreccia  is  strongly  marked.) 

The  same  is  still  better  visible  in  the  largest  quarry  at  Bromsgrove  * 
(Fig.  3).  There  are  overhanging  folds  of  shale  pressed  into  the  thick 
masses  of  sandstone.  This  cannot  be  produced  otherwise  than  by 
pressure  in  one  direction,  and  that  again  can  only  be  the  result  of 
advancing  dunes,  because  it  is,  of  course,  not  a  tectonic  pressure. 

Dunes  and  strongly  and  quickly  eroding  waters  are  found  together 
either  in  deserts  or  near  the  border  of  the  sea.  It  cannot  be  the  first 
in  the  case  of  the  Lower  Eeuper  Sandstone,  because  this  sandstone  con- 
tains AcraduSf  Sybodus,  Semtonotus,  and  Dictyopyge.  The  sand-masses 
must  therefore  be  dunes  near  the  shore.      In  Coton  End  Quarry,  near 

*  Mr.  L.  J.  Wills,  M.A.,  kindly  guided  me  to  this  interesting  section. 
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Warwick,  a  tooth  of  Ceratodus  UBvissimus^  Miall,  has  been  found,  so 
that  fresh  water,  probably  a  river,  must  have  been  there.  The  dunes 
wiere,  perhaps,  not  only  sea-dunes  but  also   sand-waves  advancing 


Fio.    3. — Large   section    (much   reduced)  in  the  laigest  of   the   auarries   

,  BromagroTe,  Worcestershire.  (The  dotted  spaces  are  fossU  sand  dunes, 
the  hatched  spaces  are  shales  in  two  different  comers  of  the  same  great 
cliff.) 

eastwards  from  the  great  and  perhaps  partly  desert-covered  Atlantic 
continent  to  the  border  of  the  salt-swamps  and  brackish  bays  of  the 
Anglo-German  region. 

IV. — Flowimo  Wells  and  Sub-Surface  Water  in  Kharga  Oasis. 
By  Hugh  John  LLinrsLLYN  Beadnell,  Assoc. B.S.M.,  F.G.S. 
(PLATE  VII.) 
(Concluded  from  the  February  Number^  page  67.) 

THE  possibility  of  obtaining,  under  certain  conditions,  flowing  wells 
from  these  sandstones  ^  has  been  brought  to  my  notice  by  the 
discovery  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  El  DSr,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
depression,  flowing  water  is  obtainable  from  comparatively  shallow 
wells  sunk  on  the  crest  of  the  anticlinal  fold,  which  runs  north  and 
south  through  that  district,  through  the  red  shales  to  the  underlying 
surface-water  sandstone  (see  section).'  I  am  unable  to  speak  positively 
of  the  original  depth  of  the  ancient  wells  in  this  district,  but  when  one 
of  those  to  the  north  of  El  Der  was  taken  in  hand,  cleaned  out  and 
cased,  flowing  water  was  met  with  at  a  depth  of  65  metises,  below 
which  untouched  ground  was  stnick.  The  flow  increased  on  drilling 
a  few  metres  into  the  sandstone  rock  below,  and  the  bore  has  now 
given  a  fairly  steady  discharge  of  about  40  gallons  per  minute  for  over 
twelve  months. 

The  water  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  sui-f ace- water  sandstone, 
though  here  on  a  line  of  disturbance  it  would  not  be  safe  to  disregard 
the  possibility  of  the  presence  of  fissures  through  which  the  wat«r 
might  rise  directly  from  the  artesian -water  sandstones  below.  If,  as 
appears  to  be  the  case  from  the  depth  of  the  bore  and  position  of  the 

*  See  ante,  p.  56. 

*  Ante,  p.  5b, 
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staita^  the  water  is  derived  from  the  surface-water  sandstones,  the 
explanation  may  lie  in  the  general  east  and  west  dip,  resultiDg  in 
a  diiference  of  leyel  of  the  sandstones  here  and  in  adjacent  districts — 
a  difference  which  may  be  sufficient  to  furnish  the  necessary  working 
head,  which,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Gridler  &  Johnson,  may  be  the 
only  essential  requirement  for  an  artesian  flow.^ 

Artesian-tcater  Sandstones. 

The  source  of  the  great  majority,  if  not  of  all,  the  flowing  wells 
of  the  oasis  is  the  group  of  sandstones  underlying  the  ^'  impermeable 
grey  shales."  Needless  to  say,  the  beds  of  the  series  are  nowhere 
visible  to  the  eye,  but  judging  by  the  samples  obtained  from  the 
bores  put  down  under  my  supervision  during  the  last  two  years  they 
do  not  differ  in  general  characters  from  the  sandstones  just  described. 
Throughout  the  area  over  which  our  operations  have  extended,  no 
well-defined  or  persistent  argillaceous  bands  have  been  met  with, 
though  the  deepest  bores  have  been  carried  to  a  depth  of  122  metres 
(400  feet)  below  the  junction  of  the  sandstones,  with  the  confining 
shales  above.  The  beds  vary  considerably  in  coarseness  and  porosity, 
in  hardness,  and  in  the  amount  of  cementing  material  between  the 
individual  grains  of  the  rock,  all  of  which  characters  have  a  marked 
influence  on  their  capacity  as  water-carriers.  Thin  seams  of  lignite, 
frequently  associated  with  bands  of  iron  pyrites,  testify  to  the 
conditions  under  which  these  beds  were  originally  laid  down. 

The  Artesian  Wells, 

As  no  very  reliable  data  concerning  the  few  native  wells  which 
have  been  sunk  in  recent  times  are  available,  it  will  be  more  satisfactory, 
in  describing  the  wells  themselves,  to  confine  our  attention  to  those 
which  have  been  drilled  on  the  headquarters  area  during  the  last 
two  years  and  of  which  accurate  and  reliable  records  have  been 
preserved. 

The  area  around  headquarters  is  one  of  the  few  large  districts 
entirely  devoid  of  old  wells  and  traces  of  ancient  cultivation. 
A  combination  of  circumstances  appears  to  have  led  the  ancients  to 
regard  this  area  unfavourably :  firstly,  the  general  elevation  is  com- 
paratively high,  meaning  small  flows  from  wells  of  ordinary  depth ; 
secondly,  the  *  soil '  is  heavy,  necessitating  a  considerable  expenditure 
of  time  and  labour  to  bring  it  into  good  growing  condition;  and 
thirdly,  and  probably  most  important  of  all,  the  presence  of  a  copious 
supply  of  surface  water,  which  would  have  greatly  hampered,  if  not 
made  impossible,  the  old  system  of  well-sinking. 

It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  owing  to  the  entire  absence 
of  both  ancient  and  modem  wells  the  water-sandstones  of  this  district 
were  practically  fully  charged  at  the  time  the  first  bore  was  sunk. 

The  junction  of  the  artesian-water  sandstone  with  the  grey  shales 
above  is  usually  fairly  abrupt,  the  first  flowing  water  being  obtained 
as  soon  as  the   bore  strikes  the  top  of  the  sandstone.     Although 

*  A.  F.  Cridler  &  L.  C.  Johnson,  **  Underground  Water  Resources  of  Mississippi" : 
Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  Paper  No.  159,  United  States  Geological  Survey 
publieatioDs. 
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different  layers  of  the  sandstone  vary  greatly  in  water-holding  capacity, 
there  is  almost  certainly  an  intimate  connection  between  all  parts  of  it, 
as  no  definite  bands  of  shale  or  other  impervious  strata  have  been  met 
with.  Where  alternating  shales  and  sandstones  occur  at  or  near  the 
junction  the  latter  are  usually  charged  with  water  under  feeble 
pressure,  yielding  flows  at  the  surface  of  from  one  to  five  gallons 
a  minute.  On  drilling  into  the  sandstone  proper,  increments  in  the 
flow  are  generally  obtained  at  fairly  frequent  but  very  irregular 
intervals  of  depth.  At  times  the  flow  is  seen  to  increase  slowly  but 
steadily,  while  a  particularly  porous  bed  is  being  passed  through ;  at 
others  the  rate  of  increase  is  so  rapid  as  to  suggest  that  a  fissure  filled 
with  freely  flowing  water  has  been  struck.  Hard  bands  of  sandstone, 
acting  locally  as  confining  beds,  frequently  overlie  the  best  water- 
carrying  layers  ;  while  loose  and  uncemented  sands,  which  continually 
*  cave,'  that  is,  run  in  on  all  sides,  and  which  form  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  with  which  drillers  have  to  contend,  may  be  encountered 
at  any  time,  though  they  do  not  seem,  as  might  be  expected,  to 
coincide  with  marked  increases  of  flow. 

Of  twenty  bores  finished  in  this  district  none  have  failed  to  strike 
water,  though  three  have  yielded  such  small  flows  that  they  must  be 
regarded  as  comparative  failures;  of  the  remaining  seventeen  the 
average  flow  on  completion  was  approximately  100  gallons  per  minute, 
the  maximum  being  350  and  the  minimum  65  gallons  per  minute. 

By  far  the  most  important  factor  determining  the  volume  of  flow  is 
the  absolute  ground-level  at  the  mouth  of  the  well.  The  floor  of  the 
oasis  in  the  district  under  description  lies  between  53  and  61  meti-es 
above  sea-level,^  the  general  slope  being  to  the  west  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  dip  of  the  water-bearing  sandstones.  Although  the 
actual  difference  of  level  is  so  little,  amounting  only  to  7  or  8  metres, 
the  difference  of  flows  from  wells  of  equal  depth  on  either  side  of  the 
area  averages  fully  100  per  cent.  This  indicates  that  we  are  on  this 
area  very  near  the  static  head  or  limit  to  which  water  will  rise  from 
bores  of  this  depth,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  the  observed  pressures, 
which  even  in  one  of  the  best  wells  when  first  completed  and  flowing 
about  217  gallons  per  minute  only  amounted  to  just  over  8  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch. 

In  the  neighbouring  oasis  of  Dakhla  there  are  a  number  of  wells 
[lose  temperatures  are  from  90°  to  100°  F.  ;  some  few  even  exceed 
e  latter  figure,  the  highest  temperature  recorded  being  105°  F.  in 
T  el  Dinaria,  a  well  sunk  fifteen  yeara  ago  and  the  deepest  and  most 
►rtherly  bore  in  the  oasis.  The  temperature  of  the  Kharga  wells 
erage  considerably  less  ;  of  thirteen  new  bores  measured  in  the 
ladquarters  district  two  have  temperatures  of  87°  F.,  the  remaining 
sing  one  degree  lower. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the  wells  is  the  highly 
fervescent  character  of  the  water  as  it  reaches  the  surface.  In  some 
ses  it  resembles  the  contents  of  a  newly  opened  bottle  of  aerated 
ater,  in  othei-s  the   gas  reaches   the   surface   in  a  slow  continual 

»  The  datum  used  being  a  point  on  the  Western  Oasis  Railway,  the  yalue  of  which 
ist  be  regarded  as  approximate  only. 
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saccession  of  large  bubbles.  Analysis  shows  the  gas  to  consist  almost 
entirely  of  nitrogen,  only  small  quantities  of  oxygen  and  G  O3  being 
present.     Mr.  Garsed's  results  are  as  follows : — 


Headquarten  District :  Bore  No.  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Carbon  dioxide           

1-6 

1-6 

3-6' 

1-8 

1-2 

1-2 

Oxygen           

0-8 

nil 

0-8 

0-6 

0-3 

nil 

Ethylene  and  unsaturated  hydrocarbon 

nU 

nil 

na 

nil 

nil 

nil 

Carbon  monoxide       

nil 

nil 

nU 

nil 

nil 

nil 

Eeaidnal  gas— Nitrogen        

97-6 

98-4 

96-6 

97-6 

98-5 

98-8 

It  was  estimated  by  rough  experiment  that  the  volume  of  gas 
issuing  from  Bore  No.  1  (diameter  of  bore  4i")  amounted  to  half  a  pint 
a  minute. 

The  quality  of  the  artesian  water  seems  to  be  in  all  respects 
excellent,  and  when  taken  direct  from  the  outlet  of  a  cased  well  has 
for  domestic  purposes  the  advantage  of  being  free  from  all  danger  of 
contamination.  Analyses  of  the  waters  of  four  of  our  bores  show  the 
total  dissolved  solids  to  range  from  43  to  47  parts  per  100,000, 
equivalent  to  from  30  to  33  grains  per  gallon.  The  water  is  generally 
slightly  ferruginous  even  in  new  bores,  while  in  one  or  two  of  the 
ancient  wells  it  is  so  highly  charged  with  ferric  oxide  that  thick 
deposits  of  ochre  have  been  formed  along  the  channels. 


ANAI.Y8E8  OF  Typical  Artbsiax  "Watbr 

OF  Khahoa  Oasis. 

Headquarters  District :  Bore  No.  1   • 

2 

5 

6 

Total  solids,  grains  per  gallon            

33 

1 
30 

33 

32 

Composition  of  dissolved  salts,  per  cent. 

Saica 

4-2 

4-0    I 

4-6 

3-4 

Ferric  oxide 

1-7 

0-8 

1-2 

1-3 

I'ime 1     6  5 

7-0 

5-4 

5-6 

Magnesia      2-9 

3-1    , 

2-7 

3-8 

Sulphuric  anhydride '     4*5 

*■^ 

4.4 

4-4 

*  Mr.  Garsed  informs  me  that  the  C  O3  figure  of  Bore  No,  3,  which  appears  com- 
paiatiTely  high,  may  be  due  to  experimental  error. 
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General  Cansideraiions  of  the  Water-supply  as  a  whole. 

As  I  hope  shortly  to  publish  the  results  of  experiments  carried  out 
to  determine  the  mutual  influence  of  wells,  it  need  only  be  remarked 
here  that  the  sensitiyeness  of  any  one  well  to  its  neighbours  is  far 
greater  than  has,  I  believe,  been  generally  supposed.  For  instance, 
the  shutting  down  of  a  flowing  or  the  opening  of  a  closed  well  will 
produce  a  most  marked  effect  on  a  neighbouring  well  within  the  short 
■space  of  sixty  minutes,  even  when  the  intervening  distance  is  over 
500  metres.  The  degree  of  influence  is  especially  dependent  on  the 
amount  of  difference  between  the  depths,  discharges,  and  surface-leyels 
of  the  bores. 

When  drilling  was  first  commenced  in  the  headquarters  district  the 
bores  were  placed  at  an  average  distance  apart  of  500  metres;  the 
circumstances  of  drilling,  however,  led  to  there  being  a  great  variation 
in  the  depths  of  the  bores,  with  the  result  that  those  of  comparatively 
shallow  depth  and  those  situated  on  comparatively  high  ground  were 
adversely  affected  by  the  deeper  and  more  favourably  placed  ones; 
to  lessen  the  effects  of  this  extreme  sensitiveness  the  average  distance 
between  the  bores  has  since  been  considerably  increased. 

All  bores  show  a  marked  decline  in  discharge  for  some  time  after 
completion,  when  they  settle  down  to  a  fairly  steady  flow,  or  at  least 
to  a  flow  which  decreases  at  a  constantly  diminishing  rate,  except 
when  affected  by  new  bores  subsequently  sunk  in  the  vicinity.  The 
same  point  is  brought  out  by  observing  the  extent  and  rate  to  wliich 
the  pressure  and  flow  can  be  increased  by  the  temporary  closing  of 
a  bore.  Experiments  show  that  a  flow  may  be  augmented  by  as  much 
as  75  per  cent,  as  the  result  of  closing  a  bore  for  five  days,  the  increased 
discharge  falling  to  its  normal  twelve  hours  after  reopening. 

Data  are  as  yet  far  too  insufficient  to  warrant  an  attempt  to  calculate 
the  supply  which  can  safely  be  drawn  from  a  given  area  without 
unduly  reducing  the  pressure  and  lowering  the  water-level.  In  some 
parts  of  the  oasis  there  are  bores  many  hundreds  of  years  old  still 
pouring  forth  their  hundreds  of  gallons  a  minute;  such  wells  are 
probably  situated  in  particularly  favourable  positions  or  have  been 
exceptionally  fortunate  in  striking  large  fissures.  There  are  at  the 
same  time  hundreds  of  wells  which  have  ceased  running,  either  through 
local  exhaustion  of  the  sandstones  or  througli  failure  to  keep  the 
channels  open,  or  through  a  combination  of  both  circumstances.  In 
many  instances  new  bores  sunk  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  old 
wells,  some  of  which  were  completely  extinct  while  others  were 
yielding  feeble  flows  only,  have  produced  strong  discharges  of  con- 
siderable volume. 

At  the  present  day  there  are  about  230  native  owned  flowing  wells 
in  the  oasis  of  Kharga,  yielding  a  total  discharge  of  some  295  *  qirats.' 
The  output  of  wells  is  for  purposes  of  taxation  determined  in  a  very 
rough  and  ready  manner  by  measuring  the  depth  of  water  passing  over 
a  weir  of  definite  breadth  fixed  in  the  stream.  The  discharge  is 
reckoned  in  qirats,  a  qirat  being  a  water-section  of  64  square 
centimetres.  As  the  velocity  of  the  stream  is  not  taken  into  account 
the  qirat  has  a  very  variable  value,  low  for  small  and  high  for  large 
^■■fc  ♦^he  result  being  that  the  smaller  wells  are  being  taxed  as  much 
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as  60  per  cent,  higher  than  the  large  ones.  In  order  to  ohtain  the 
average  value  of  the  qirat  for  streams  of  different  size  I  had  thirteen 
of  our  new  bores,  with  discharges  varying  from  23  to  233  gallons 
a  minute,  measared  by  the  local  native  measu^rs  by  their  own  methods, 
I  myself  making  direct  measurements  immediately  afterwards.  It  was 
found  that  below  2  the  qirat  has  a  value  of  22  gallons  per  minute, 
from  2  to  4  of  26  gallons  per  minute,  from  4  to  5  of  33  gallons  per 
minute,  and  from  5  to  6  of  38  gallons  per  minute. 

Applying  these  values  as  far  as  possible  to  the  old  wells  and  adding 
the  Imown  discharge  of  the  score  of  new  bores,  we  shall  not  be  very 
far  from  the  truth  if  we  estimate  the  total  discharge  of  the  whole 
of  the  Ehai^a  wells  at  8,000  gallons  a  minute  or  11^  million  gallons 
(53,000  cubic  metres)  a  day. 

The  numerous  and  often  extensive  remains  of  temples,  forts,  and 
villages  in  many  parts  of  the  oasis,  the  abundant  traces  of  ancient 
cultivation,  and  the  hundreds  of  old  sanded-up  wells  have  given  rite 
to  a  widespread  belief  that  the  oasis  was  in  olden  times  far  more 
thickly  populated  and  better  watered  than  at  the  present  day.  That 
this  was  to  some  extent  the  case  is  not  to  be  gainsaid,  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  remains  in  question  belong  to  successive 
generations,  and  that  there  is  as  yet  no  evidence  to  enable  us  to 
determine  how  much  of  this  land  or  how  many  of  these  wells  were 
in  use  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

When  one  considers  the  va^t  areas  under  which  the  water-bearing 
sandstones  are  known  to  extend,  and  the  comparatively  small  extent 
of  oonntry  over  which  the  existing  wells  occur ;  when  it  is  remembered 
that  as  yet  the  deepest  bores  have  only  penetrated  the  water-bearing 
heds  to  a  depth  of  400  feet;  that  the  existing  total  discharge  is 
mostly  made  up  of  insignificant  flows  from  a  great  number  of  very 
ancient  and  comparatively  shallow  wells,  which  for  centuries  have 
heen  subject  to  gradual  decay ;  that  so  far  as  observed,  the  flows 
obtainable  increase  in  volume  as  deeper  beds  are  struck ;  it  does  not 
seem  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  total  discharge  could  be  very 
much  increased,  though  to  what  extent  this  could  profitably  be  done 
is  another  question  and  one  with  which  it  is  not  the  province  of  this 
article  to  deal. 

Until  such  time  as  our  knowledge  of  the  region  to  the  south  of  the 
oases  enables  us  to  do  better  than  label  the  whole  countiy  **  Nubian 
sandstone,'*  and  until  more  information  is  available  as  regards  the 
relative  levels  of  the  oases  and  different  parts  of  the  Nile  Valley  and 
Lihyan  desert  as  far  south  as  the  more  elevated  regions  of  Kordofan, 
Darfiir,  and  Tibesti,  any  attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
artesian  waters  of  the  oases  must  be  regarded  as  little  better  than 
8pec\ilation.  Possible  sources  of  origin  lie  in  the  rainy  districts  of 
the  Sudan,  in  the  great  swamps  of  the  upper  Nile,  in  the  Nile  river 
itself,  in  past  accumulations  of  water  absorbed  from  the  extensive 
lakes  which  covered  parts  of  the  oases  and  Nile  Valley  depressions 
in  the  pluvial  period  which  preceded  the  existing  desert  conditions. 
The  water  may  be  entirely  of  meteoric  origin,  derived  from  one  or 
other  of  these  sources,  or  it  may  be  partly  of  magmatic  or  plutonic 
origin,  derived  from  the  deeper-seated  rocks  underlying  the  country. 
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It  is  not  possible  in  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  adequately  discuss 
questions  which,  as  we  know  in  the  case  of  the  artesian  waters  of 
Central  Australia,  have  given  rise  to  such  diverse  opinions  among 
well-known  professional  'geologists  who  have  made  long  and  special 
studies  of  the  subject.  It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  the  ordinary 
explanation  of  the  origin  and  flow  of  artesian  wells  in  regions  of 
moderate  or  abundant  rainfall,  situated  in  well-defined  basins  where 
the  exact  position,  extent,  and  absorbing  capacity  of  the  water-table 
outcrop  can  be  carefully  determined,  may  be  entirely  inadequate  to 
account  for  the  flowing  wells  of  vast  arid  regions  like  those  of 
Austi'alia  and  Africa. 

It  is  moreover  almost  incredible  that,  where  the  outcrop  of  the 
water-bearing  strata  is  so  remote  from  the  wells  themselves  and  the 
dip  over  the  intervening  country  so  slight,  the  rise  of  the  water  could 
be  due  to  direct  pressure  of  water  flowing  downwards  through  the 
higher  portions  of  the  beds,  unless  on  the  supposition  of  the  existence 
of  large  and  continuous  open  fissures.  Local  pressure  arising  from 
variation  in  the  level  of  the  water-table  in  adjacent  areas  might, 
however,  quite  conceivably  be  adequate  to  account  for  the  phenomenon, 
especially  if  assisted  by  the  presence  of  large  volumes  of  gas  under 
compression.  Much  stress  has  been  laid  by  Gregory  and  other  writers 
on  the  pressure  of  the  overlying  strata,^  but  if  this  were  sufficient  to 
squeeze  water  from  the  pores  and  Crevices  of  a  bed  and  force  it  up 
through  hundreds  of  feet  to  the  surface  as  soon  as  a  free  passage  was 
provided,  surely  the  same  pressure  would  have  long  ago  obliterated  all 
such  pores  and  prevented  water  from  ever  having  obtained  access  to 
the  bed  in  question. 

The  points  to  which  attention  should  be  directed  as  likely  to  throw 
light  on  the  origin  of  the  oases  artesian  wells  are:  the  area  and 
position  of  the  outcrops  of  the  impermeable  grey  shales  and  the 
underlying  sandstone,  and  their  relations  to  possible  sources  of  water, 
whether  rain,  river,  or  lake ;  the  nature  of  the  bed  of  the  swamp 
region  of  the  upper  Mle ;  the  amount  and  distribution  of  the  rainfall 
of  all  surrounding  regions;  the  amount  of  water  lost  in  different 
reaches  of  the  !Nile  over  and  above  that  which  can  be  directly 
accounted  for  by  evaporation  and  by  water  abstracted  for  purposes  of 
irrigation ;  the  total  thickness  of  the  water-bearing  sandstones,  and  the 
presence  or  absence  within  them  of  impervious  strata  ;  and  lastly,  the 
relation  of  the  water-bearing  beds  to  the  underlying  crystalline  rocks. 


V. — Windings  of  Rivers. 

By  T.  S.  Ellis. 

rpHE  course  of  rivers  cannot  be  properly  understood  if  regarded  as 
JL  objects  complete  in  themselves.  In  reality,  a  river  is  only  a  part 
of  a  system  of  channels  serving  to  drain  the  whole  of  the  area  over 
which  it  extends,  the  breadth  as  tvell  as  the  length.  Of  this  system 
the  tributaries  are  an  essential  part.     So,  too,  valleys  and  combes 

»  J.  W.  Gregory  :  **  The  Dead  Heart  of  Australia,"  London,  1906,  pp.  288-289. 
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which  still  exist  but  no  longer  serve  for  streams,  and  others  altogether 
effaced,  have,  in  former  times,  been  included  in  the  system.  I  hold 
to  my  belief,  recorded  nearly  twenty-six  years  ago,  that  only  by  taking 
into  account  the  influence  of  tributary  streams  can  river- windings  be 
explained,  and  that  the  subject  is  important  as  '*  bearing  on  the 
formation  of  warths  and  the  maintenance  of  navigation  channels."  ^ 

The  system  of  drainage  as  we  see  it,  a  principal  channel  with 
tributaries  flowing  in  on  either  side,  is  the  result  of  a  long  process 
of  evolution.  When  the  rainfall  began  its  work  of  denudation,  no 
turf,  nor  trees,  nor  verdure  of  any  kind  existed  :  the  rain  fell  directly 
on  to  the  surface.  Now  a  very  large  proportion  is  either  conducted 
gently  down  to  and  into  the  earth,  or  fails  to  reach  it  at  all,  passing 
off  by  evaporation.  According  to  Reclus  (**  The  Earth  ")  **  BecquerePs 
experiments  prove  that  during  heavy  rain  only  -f^  of  that  which 
falls  reaches  the  ground."  At  any  rate,  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  water  would,  with  the  same  rainfall,  have  flowed  off  the  surface 
than  now  does  ;  and  this,  I  think,  fully  explains  dry  valleys  and 
combes,  even  those  of  the  Chalk  hills,  such  as  are  now  seen. 

Whatever  the  size  of  the  early  channels  they  would  certainly  be 
numerous,  and,  having  regard  to  the  uneven  surface  of  an  uplifted 
area,  be  diverted  in  different  directions.  Thus  they  would  meet  in 
loops  and  form  a  network  which  might  continue  even  after  a  well- 
defined  valley  has  been  formed.  Such  loops  are  often  seen  in  the 
present  day.  Out  of  the  network  the  principal  line  of  stream  (the 
river)  is  elected.  Which  one  this  will  be  must  depend  on  a  number 
of  circumstances.  A  tributary  stream  coming  from  a  lateral  valley 
would  require  a  channel  on  that  side.  Into  this,  necessarily  kept  open, 
streams  near  the  middle  line  of  the  valley  may  flow,  and  these  may 
attract  others,  so  that,  finally,  one  might  be  continued  in  a  channel 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  principal  stream  and  of  the  tributary. 
Certainly,  either  the  principal  stream  must  be  inclined  towards  the 
tributary,  or  the  tributary  must  be  extended  to  the  principal  stream. 
In  fact,  the  two  often  meet  in  the  form  of  a  capital  letter  Y,  as 
I  illustrated  in  the  paper  mentioned  by  the  case  of  the  Severn  and 
Avon  at  Tewkesbury.  A  diverted  route  of  the  principal  stream,  more 
or  less  circuitous,  would  render  those  in  a  more  direct  line  unnecessary, 
except  only  for  the  area  close  to  them.  Denudation,  therefore,  would 
not  go  on  in  the  same  degree,  and  some  of  the  channels  would  be 
effaced,  wholly  or  in  part. 

The  process  of  evolution  is,  in  principle,  the  same,  whether  it  be  in 
a  denudation  area  or  in  alluvial  soil  where  the  streams  not  only 
arrange  their  own  channels  but  also  build  up  their  own  banks. 
The  process  is  well  illustrated  in  the  sketch-map  taken  from  an  old 
Baedeker's  Guide  to  the  Rhine,  Fig.  2,  p.  112.  The  river  111,  which 
occupies  the  same  valley,  is  not  shown ;  it  is  now  at  the  margin  on 
the  left  side,  by  the  Vosges  Mountains.  Probably  it  was  once  part  of 
the  Rhine  system  which  is  seen  inclining  to  the  right  side,  that  of  the 

^  **  On  some  Features  in  the  Fonnation  of  the  Severn  Valley,**  a  paper  read 
oefore  the  School  of  Science  Philosophical  Society,  at  Glouceflter,  on  February  7th, 
1883.    Printed  for  the  Sociely. 
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Black  Forest.  Here,  having  received  a  stream  coming  down  from 
Staufen,  it  has,  in  one  case,  settled  into  a  single  channel.  The 
partially  effaced  loops  are  seen  on  the  opposite  side  as  streams  serving 
to  drain  the  local  area.  The  river  here  does  not  form  a  sharp  curve,  it 
inclines  to  its  tributary,  the  two  resembling  the  letter  Y.  The  faint 
upper  stroke  is,  however,  on  the  wrong  side ;  the  figure  should  be 
held  up  to  the  light  and  viewed  from  the  back ;  then  the  resemblance 
is  manifest.  If  the  Rhine  valley  had  been  less  wide  and  the  country 
on  the  margin  less  mountainous  a  single  river  might  have  sufficed. 
Then  it  would  have  swung  from  side  to  side,  taking  in  tributaries 
on  the  convexities  of  great  curves.  The  curved  double  lines  in  the 
figure  indicate  an  artificially  regulated  channel.  The  present  condition 
may  be  seen  in  the  *^  Karten  des  Deutschen  Reiches,*'  pp.  630  and 
fi'ld.  I  discussed  the  influence  which  a  tributary  stream  would  have 
in  diverting  the  course  of  the  larger  one,  supposing  it  to  be  straight,  in 
the  Geological  Magazine  for  August,  1903,  pp.  350-354. 


Fio.  1. — River- windings,  a  relic  of  an  old  figure-of-8  looping. 

That  some  relation  exists  between  river-windings  and  tributary 
streams  seems  to  be  indicated  by  such  facts  as  the  following : — On  the 
Thames,  near  London,  are  four  well-marked  windings  near  together. 
Of  these,  three  receive  tributaries  on  their  convexities :  at  Brentford, 
the  Brent;  at  Hammersmith,  the  stream  now  only  represented  for 
a  short  distance  by  the  creek ;  at  Wandsworth,  the  Wandle.  The 
convexity  between  Mortlake  and  Barnes  receives  no  stream  now,  but 
a  very  short  channel  cut  in  the  alluvium  would  connect  the  river  with 
the  Beverley  brook  which,  directed  due  northward  along  the  Combe 
Valley,  turns  to  the  east  and  falls  into  the  river  opposite  Fulham. 
Assuming  an  old  arm  of  a  loop  to  have  been  partially  effaced,  why 
did  the  river  prefer  to  **  go  by  the  bow  "  and  not  **  by  the  cord"  ? 
Because  the  Hammersmith  stream  required  a  channel  to  be  kept  open 
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tor  its  use.  Here  the  case  differs  from  that  of  the  *  Oxbows '  on  the 
liississippL  The  short  route  has  been  abandoned ;  the  circuitous  one 
remains.  Mortlake  does  not  mean  dead  lake  in  the  modem  meaning 
of  the  word  '  lake,'  but  dead  stream. 

The  Thames  also  supplies  striking  instances,  on  a  larger  scale,  of 
river- windings,  relics  of  old  loopings.  At  Bray  there  is  a  tongue- 
shaped  area  of  low-lying  land  bounded,  as  it  projects  westward  to 
Wadtham,  by  the  100  feet  contour-line,  so  formmg  a  shallow  combe. 
This,  although  now  occupied  by  only  a  small  stream,  suggests  an  old 
arm  of  the  river  between  Bray  and  Sonning.  Here  again  the  river 
goes,  not  "by  the  cord" — it  has  deserted  that  line — but  ''by  the 
bow  "  round  by  Henley  and  Marlow,  receiving  the  streams  which  flow 
down  the  slopes  of  the  Chiltem  Hills,  representatives,  it  may  be,  of 
larger  ones  at  an  earlier  period.  In  my  view,  the  river  adopted  for 
itself  the  line  of  channel  necessarily  kept  open  by  these  streams,  and 
80  the  circuitous  rather  than  the  direct  route  became  the  permanent 
course  of  the  river. 

Only  less  manifest  is  the  case  of  the  Wey  and  Blackwater,  separated 
at  a  point  between  Famham  and  Aldershot  by  a  slight  '  sill '  only. 
The  former  stream  flows  in  a  direction  down  the  line  of  the  Thames  to 
Weybiidge,  and  the  latter  in  a  direction  up  the  line  of  it  to  join  the 
Loddon  in  its  course  to  the  Thames  near  Shiplake.  As  I  And,  it  is  fur 
easier  to  belieye  that  the  two  streams,  so  curiously  close  to  each  other, 
were  continuous  when  the  river  flowed  at  a  higher  level  and  occupied 
a  wider  valley,  than  it  is  to  imagine  that  the  approximation  signifies 
a  'working'  or  'eating  backwards,'  going  on  towards  'capture'  of 
one  by  the  other,  as  similar  features  have  been  explained.  Elbows  in 
two  neighbouring  streams  pointed  towards  each  other  also  suggest 
a  former  union,  and,  generally,  the  level  of  the  ground  between  them 
does  not  forbid  the  supposition.  An  instance  is  seen  in  the  Wey  and 
the  Mole  south  of  St.  George's  Hill  by  Weybridge,  and,  again,  in  the 
Oak  and  the  Childrey  Brook  by  Abingdon.  The  Thames  abounds,  all 
along  its  course,  in  interesting  features  illustrating  the  Natural- 
history  of  rivers  and,  as  I  contend,  showing  the  hopelessness  of 
attempting  to  explain  river-windings  by  theories  of  reciprocal  curves 
or  of  relation  between  extent  of  curve  and  velocity  or  volume  of 
stream. 

On  the  other  hand,  appearances  suggestive  of  old  loopings  as  the 
explanation  of  river-windings  are  very  common.  No  one  accustomed 
to  observe  English  rivers  would  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Fig.  1 
represented  a  mile  or  so  in  one  of  them.  It  really  represents  more 
than  500  miles  of  the  Nile,  and  is  taken  from  Dr.  Budge's  Guide  to 
Egypt  and  the  Soudan.  It  shows,  at  the  upper  part,  the  meeting  of 
&e  Blue  and  White  Nile  by  Khartoum.  In  imagination  I  filled  in 
the  lines  so  as  to  make  a  figure  of  8,  and  then  sought  for  evidence 
of  an  old  arm  of  the  river  to  complete  the  lower  loop.  The  little 
upward  curve  at  the  foot  is  by  Korosko  at  one  end  of  a  valley, 
^0  miles  long,  extending  southwards  up  to  Bab  el  (gate  of)  Korosko. 
This,  with  ol^er  valleys,  seems  to  afford  sufficient  evidence  of  an 
old  looping  with  the  river  at  the  prominence  shown  (Abu  Hamed), 
220  miles  south  from  Korosko. 
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In  estuaries  the  influence  of  tributary  streams  can  be  seen  in 
operation.  They  divert  the  low-water  channels  and,  therefore,  the 
deep-water  line.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  £xe,  to  be 
discussed  in  a  future  paper. 
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Fio.  2. — Deviation  of  a  river  towards  a  tributary;  on  the  opposite  side,  streams 
formerly  continuous  with  the  network  above. 


VI. — Notes  on  the  Geology  op  Basutoland. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Dohnan. 

{Concluded  from  the  February  Numbei'j  page  63.) 

OF  all  the  animuls  of  the  Stormberg  Beds  the  Theriodonts  are  the 
most  interesting,  as  they  bear  strong  resemblances  to  mammals. 
Dr.  Broom,  of  Stellenbosch,  says  they  have  practically  solved  the 
problem  of  the  origin  of  mammals.  Of  these  Theriodonts  only  two  are 
said  to  have  come  from  Basutoland,  both  of  small  size,  viz.  OaUsaurus 
and  Tritylodon,     They  are  only  known  from  their  skulls.     I  have  not 
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been  able  to  discover  whether  they  came  from  Molteno  Bed  Beds  or 
Cave  Sandstone,  but  I  imagine  most  likely  from  the  first.  Tritylodon 
has  a  small  and  decidedly  mammalian -like  skull,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  found  at  ThabaTsuen,  a  mountain  16  miles  south-west  of  Morija. 
It  was  brought  to  England  by  Br.  Exton,  Curator  of  the  Bloemfontein 
Museam,  and  described  by  Sir  Bichard  Owen  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Geological  Society  in  1884.^  Dr.  Broom,  who  has  recently  discussed  the 
affinities  of  the  skuU,  inclines  to  the  view  that  it  is  a  mammal. 

(1)  The  volcanic  beds  are  by  far  the  most  typical  rock  features  of 
the  country.  They  are  confined  to  the  high  ranges  of  the  Malutis, 
which  form  the  backbone  of  the  country.  The  Malutis  consist  of  at 
least  two  and  in  most  places  three  or  four  parallel  ranges  of  mountains. 
The  average  height  is  7,500  feet.  The  necks  seem  to  lie  in  three  or 
&ar  lines^  roughly  corresponding  to  the  ranges  which  now  form  the 
Malutis  and  Drakensberg.  A  study  of  the  present  river  system  of  the 
country  bears  out  this  view,  as  the  Orange  Biver  and  the  Caledon  run 
in  approximately  parallel  courses^  and  this  specially  applies  to  the 
tributaries  on  the  right  or  northern  bank  of  the  Orange  Biver.  The 
first  range  of  necks  builds  up*  the  great  mountains  known  as 
Bitsolebe,  Machache,  Thaba  Phutsoa^  and  Matelile.  The  next  range, 
25  miles  to  the  south-west,  contains  the 'great  necks  known  as 
Dikolobeng,  Mokhele,  and  Thaba  di  Noha.  To  the  north  and  east  of 
this  there  is  another  composed  of  still  higher  summits,  amongst  them 
not  only  the  highest  in  Basutoland  but  in  the  whole  of  South  Africa, 
namely,  Mount  Hamilton  11,500  feet,  Leteba's  Nek  10,842  feet, 
Hotar  10,400  feet,  and  Bukotabelo  10,000  feet.  The  last  range 
composes  the  mighly  wall  known  as  the  Drakensberg,  and  includes  the 
Mont  aux  Sources  11,170  feet,  Champagne  Castle  10,357  feet.  Giant's 
Castle  9,657  feet,  and  many  others.  Besides  these  well-defined  ranges, 
there  are  many  other  smaller  ones  scattered  around  and  between  them. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  these  heights  are  not  absolutely 
reliable,  as  no  proper  surveys  have  been  made. 

The  volcanic  beds  consist  of  vast  piles  of  lavas  and  ashes.  Siliceous 
toffs  are  not  plentiful.  I  have  seen  two  or  three  small  examples. 
The  thickness  ranges  from  500  to  4,000  feet.  The  lavas  are  amygdaloid 
and  doleritic  near  the  base  of  the  group,  often  columnar  near  their 
junction  with  the  Cave  Sandstone.  Higher  up  in  the  group  truly 
Tesicnlar  and  scoriaceous  varieties  occur,  interbedded  with  thick 
deposits  of  ash  purple  in  colour.  The  greater  part  of  the  lavas  is 
amygdaloid,  with  the  cavities  filled  with  quartz  or  calcite.  Weathered 
surfaces  on  the  lavas  indicated  by  bands  of  red  clay  are  entirely 
absent  The  thickness  of  the  individual  beds  varies  very  much,  from 
a  few  inches  up  to  20  feet  or  more.  Many  of  the  flows  are  full  of 
pipe-like  vesicles,  usually  from  4  to  6  inches  in  length  and  from 
i  to  i  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  filled  with  calcite.  These  vesicles  are 
not  quite  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  bed,  but  inclined  towards 
the  vent  from  which  the  flow  took  place.  They  are  more  or  less 
spherical  and  often  branch  at  the  top.  Occasionally  the  calcite  is 
completely  weathered  out,  leaving  the  pipes  open,  so  that  a  bed  of  lava 
at  its  surface  and  along  its  fractured  edges  looks  not  unlike  a  honey- 
^  See  Quart.  Jonm.  Oeol.  Soc.,  toI.  xl  (1884),  pp.  146-161,  pi.  Ti. 
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comb.  Most  of  the  lavas  are  basalts,  but  andesites  occur,  not  only 
intermingled  with  the  others,  but  composing  entire  hills  themselves, 
as  at  the  magistracy  of  Mayeni  in  South  Basutoland.  Agglomerate 
necks  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  filling  up  the  great  vents,  and  also  in 
small  isolated  necks.  Most  of  the  indications  presented  by  the  lavas 
of  Basutoland  point  to  their  deposition  in  water.  This,  however,  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  fact  that  in  two  instances  where  the 
junction  of  the  lavas  and  the  Cave  Sandstone  is  expobed,  the  former 
rest  on  the  eroded  sui'face  of  the  latter.  The  upper  members  of  the 
Cave  Sandstone  seem  also  to  have  been  removed  by  denudation  prior  to 
the  deposition  of  the  volcanic  beds.  In  the  lower  flows  of  the  group 
thin  intercalated  beds  of  sandstone  occur,  pointing  to  an  interruption 
of  volcanic  activity,  the  thickest  being  3 J  feet.  A  short  description 
of  two  of  these  volcanic  peaks,  Thaba  'Telle  and  Thaba  di  Noha,  will 
serve  as  examples  of  all  the  rest. 

Thaba  Telle  is  a  mountain  about  7,800  feet  high,  rising  abruptly 
from  a  platform  of  Cave  Sandstone.  Its  lower  slopes  consist  of 
doleritic  lavas,  alternating  with  vesicular  varieties  and  beds  of  purple 
ash,  and  at  the  top  of  agglomerate,  evidently  the  remains  of  the  old 
throat.  The  lavas  ar§  just  under  2,000  feet  in  thickness.  The 
mountain  is  a  kind  of  three-sided  cone,  with  steep,  often  precipitous 
sides,  and  was  once  much  more  extensive  than  now.  The  summit  is  a 
plug  of  naked  agglomerate  standing  up  to  a  height  of  fully  100  feet, 
exceedingly  steep  and  in  some  places  overhanging.  It  can  only  be 
climbed  at  one  point  where  there  is  a  crack  left  by  the  weathering 
away  of  a  doleritic  dyke,  and  then  only  with  considerable  difficulty 
and  risk.  The  top  is  convex  and  grass-grown  about  30  square  yards 
in  area.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  magnificent,  as  several 
prominent  volcanic  peaks  can  be  seen  in  the  distance.  This  plug  is 
the  resort  of  multitudes  of  vultures  that  make  their  homes  in  the 
cracks  and  fissures  of  the  rock.  The  lavas  of  Thaba  'Telle  are  full  of 
steam  holes,  more  especially  in  the  upper  beds,  and  about  the  middle 
of  the  beds  are  two  thick  deposits  of  ash  separated  by  a  thin  bed  of 
amygdaloid  lava.  This  alternation  of  beds  can  be  made  out  at  some 
distance,  as  the  ash  is  light  purple  in  colour,  and  the  lava  a  deep 
shining  black.  The  same  phenomenon  occurs  elsewhere.  iN'ear  the 
base  of  the  mountain  is  a  large  intrusive  sheet  surrounding  what  was 
once  a  subsidiary  cone,  but  what  is  now  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
plug  of  doleritic  lava  and  agglomerate.  This  sheet  is  of  much  later 
date  than  the  surrounding  lavas  which  it  penetrates  and  overlies. 
From  it  spring  two  immense  dykes  that  traverse  the  country  for  miles 
in  practically  straight  lines. 

Thaba  di  Noha.  This  mountain  is  about  50  miles,  as  the  crow  flies, 
from  Thaba  Telle,  and  rises  immediately  behind  the  magistracy  of 
Mohalc's  Hoek.  It  is  the  extreme  western  point  of  the  great  Mokhele 
range.  It  is  about  7,600  feet  high.  The  bridle-path  from  Mohale's 
Hoek  to  Moyeni  leads  over  the  plateau  from  which  the  mountain  rises, 
between  the  plug  and  what  is  presumably  the  old  crater  wall.  It  is  a 
typical  volcanic  vent,  and  one  can  trace  the  outflow  of  the  lavas  on  the 
north  side  of  the  hill.  At  one  point  where  a  stream  has  cut  through, 
they  are  steeply  inclined,  glassy,  and  weather  into   coarse  splintery 
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fragments  about  10  or  12  inches  in  length,  not  unlike  spear-heads. 
At  another  place,  a  little  higher  up,  they  are  ropy  and  scoriaceous. 
The  whole  crest  of  the  mountain  consists  of  doleritic  amygdaloid  lavas, 
interbedded  with  vesicular  varieties  and  very  thick  beds  of  ash.  The 
vesicles  in  the  lavas  are  generally  filled  with  calcite.  An  exposure 
of  the  junction  of  the  lavas  and  the  Gave  Sandstone  occurs  in  the 
bridle-path  upon  this  mountain,  and  indicates  that  erosion  of  the  Gave 
Sandstone  had  taken  place  before  the  deposition  of  the  Volcanic  Beds, 
but  the  evidence  is  not  decisive.  The  erosion  may  be  due  to  a 
subsequent  and  different  cause.  This  does  not  apply  to  an  exposure 
near  8efikeng,  which  plainly  indicates  erosion.  Many  of  the  highest 
summits,  such  as  Mount  Hamilton,  Mont  aux  Sources,  Bitsolebe,  etc., 
contain  a  vertical  thickness  of  over  4,000  feet  of  lavas  and  ashes. 
These  mountains,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  are  situated  in  very 
difficult  and  broken  country,  far  from  centres  of  population,  and  as  I 
have  not  visited  them  personally  1  am  unable  to  describe  them  in 
detail. 

Connected  with  the  lava  beds  are  a  great  series  of  intrusive  dykes 
and  sheets.  They  cover  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  and  traverse 
all  the  Stormberg  Series.  They  are  subsequent  to  the  Volcanic  Beds, 
and  so  far  as  1  can  make  out  are  of  the  same  age  as  the  Karroo 
dolerites  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  of  similar  composition.  Amongst 
the  many  scores  of  them  that  1  have  examined  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  ever  observed  any  decided  characteristics  of  a  lava-flow. 
Boleritic  lava  can  be  generally  separated  from  doleritic  intrusions,  not 
only  by  its  appearance  but  also  by  its  mode  of  occurrence.  A  doleritic 
sheet  weathers  red,  which  doleritic  lavas  never  do,  at  least  so  far 
as  1  have  seen  them.  Some  of  the  dykes  are  only  a  few  inches  wide, 
and  upwards  of  50  feet  long,  sending  out  side  branches.  By  far  the 
larger  number  are  from  10  to  20  feet  in  thickness  and  several  miles  in 
length.  They  traverse  the  country  in  all  directions  like  great  roads 
running  up  and  down  the  hills,  and  usually  terminating  in  a  large 
sheet.  There  are  many  examples  of  this  kind,  as  for  example  at  the 
mountain  Thaba  Tsuen.  It  crops  out  in  the  valley  to  the  west  of  the 
cone ;  sends  two  parallel  dykes  up  the  mountain  at  very  steep  angles, 
and  separated  by  rather  less  than  a  mile.  These  dykes  traverse  the 
lower  lava  beds,  reappear  on  top  as  two  shallow  parallel  trenches,  and 
then  pass  into  an  immense  sheet  nine  or  ten  miles  in  length  by  four  in 
width,  which  attains  in  places  a  thickness  of  400  feet.  Near  Mohale's 
Hoek  two  remarkable  examples  of  intrusive  dykes  are  to  be  seen. 
The  first  runs  across  the  country  with  perpendicular  sides  like  a  huge 
wall  for  about  seven  miles,  traversing  the  lavas  of  the  Mokhele  range. 
At  one  point  where  a  stream  has  cut  through  the  side  of  the  dyke  the 
dolerite  assumes  a  columnar  structure  closely  resembling  basalt.  The 
Molteno  sandstones  through  which  it  has  broken  are  much  altered. 
The  other  dyke  is  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  landscape,  and  runs  in 
an  east  and  west  direction  for  upwards  of  15  miles  from  the  volcano 
Mokhele  to  Raboroko.  It  is  perfectly  straight,  30  feet  thick,  and 
about  the  same  in  height,  but  more  must  be  hidden  by  superficial 
accumulations.  It  stands  up  in  the  form  of  a  huge  causeway,  and  is 
much  weathered  at  the  top  and  sides,  the  nodules  ranging  in  size  from 
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a  marble  up  to  masses  two  feet  or  more  in  diameter.  The  edges  of  the 
rent  into  which  the  molten  dolerite  has  been  injected  are  as  clean-cut 
and  straight  as  if  laid  out  artificially.  Small  displacements  of  the 
neighbouring  strata  are  characteristic  features  of  these  dykes.  Occasional 
enclosiLres  of  sandstone  occur  in  dykes,  but  they  rarely  exceed  three 
feet  in  thickness.  From  observations  made  at  widely  separated  places, 
I  am  couTinced  that  these  dykes  and  sheets  were  intruded  into  the 
lavas  long  after  volcanic  action  had  ceased,  at  least  from  the  main 
centres  of  eruption,  but  before  the  earth -movements  to  which  the 
country  largely  owes  its  present  configuration  had  begun. 

Recent  and  superficial  deposits  cover  the  low  grounds,  and  consist 
of  stratified  clays,  sands,  and  gravels.  The  pebbles  of  the  gravels 
consist  of  fragments  from  all  the  Stormberg  rocks.  In  many  places 
these  deposits  are  more  than  30  feet  thick.  The  rivers  in  the  course 
of  ages  have  cut  their  way  through  them,  and,  as  they  are  loose  and 
easily  removed,  the  amount  swept  away  by  every  storm  is  considerable. 
Large  masses  fall  from  the  banks  during  the  rains,  with  the  result 
that  a  small  stream  becomes  in  a  short  time  a  huge  gaping  donga. 
These  dongas  everywhere  intersect  the  country,  and  are  a  positive 
danger,  especially  during  the  rainy  season.  The  destruction  of  the 
wood  and  bush  of  the  country,  together  with  the  increase  of  cattle 
that  eat  off  the  grass,  has  powerfully  assisted  the  formation  of  these 
dongas.  They  not  only  reduce  the  area  of  arable  land,  but  also  drain 
off  die  water  and  disfigure  the  country.  If  nothing  be  done  to  check 
their  formation  they  will  render  the  water  problem  a  very  serious  one 
at  no  distant  date.  When  the  first  missionaries  came  to  Basutoland 
about  75  years  ago  multitudes  of  these  dongas  did  not  exist.  A  deep 
donga  near  Morija  was  forty  years  ago  a  small  stream  that  one  could 
step  across ;  now  it  is  a  trench  15  feet  deep  and  more  than  20  feet 
wide.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  Basuto  cannot  be  induced  to  plant  trees 
more  extensively.  They  would  at  least  do  something  towai'ds  checking 
denudation,  besides  being  useful  as  fuel  in  a  country  where  such 
a  commodity  is  exceedingly  scarce.  The  €k>vemment  is  trying  to 
induce  the  natives  to  plant  by  the  gift  of  trees,  and  they  are  slowly 
waking  up  to  the  necessity  of  it. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  superficial  deposits  are  the  sand  dunes 
on  Thaba  Bosin  mountain.  They  occupy  the  south-eastern  portion  of 
the  plateau,  and  travel  east  or  west  according  to  the  direction  and 
strength  of  prevailing  winds.  These  sand  dunes  are  formed  of  dis- 
integrated Cave  Sandstone,  the  grains  being  chiefly  quartz  and  felspar. 
They  cover  many  acres  in  extent.  Thaba  Bosin  is  the  necropolis  of 
the  Basuto  chiefs,  and  every  paramount  chief,  besides  many  sons  and 
brothers  of  the  ruling  chiefs,  have  been  buried  there.  The  sand-hills 
have  partially  covered  up  the  graves  and  appear  to  be  slowly  travelling 
towanis  the  east,  as  some  of  the  graves  formerly  hidden  are  now 
exposed.  They  never  approach  close  to  the  precipitous  edge  of  the 
plateau,  as  apparently  the  updraught  of  the  wind  in  rushing  round 
and  over  the  plateau  prevents  the  sand  from  falling  over  the  precipice. 
They  are  also  beautifully  ripple-marked  by  the  wind,  and  some  of  them 
are  quite  20  feet  in  height.  Not  far  from  Morija  there  is  the  basin  of 
an  olid  lake,  just  as  there  are  many  such  prehistoric  lake  basins  over 
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the  Buiface  of  the  country,  in  which  there  have  heen  found  Palaeolithic 
flint  implements.  Some  of  the  floors  upon  which  these  flint  implements 
have  heen  found  are  60  and  70  feet  above  the  present  levels  of  the 
rivers.  The  lake  basin  referred  to  above  is  now  quite  filled  up,  and  is 
only  represented  by  a  marsh,  as  the  river  which  formerly  drained 
it  has  cut  a  deep  channel  for  itself,  removing  the  surplus  waters. 
It  is  about  six  square  miles  in  area,  and  the  beds  of  sand  and  gravel 
filling  it  up  are  well  exposed  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  They  are  over 
30  feet  thick.  This  lake  existed  from  a  remote  period  until  quite 
lately.  It  ought  to  be  a  likely  place  for  fossils,  but  none  have  been 
found.  A  few  fossils  have  been  discovered  in  other  gravels  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  belonging,  so  far  as  is  known,  to  species  still 
living,  but  some  of  which  no  longer  inhabit  the  country.  The  skull 
of  a  hippopotamus  was  obtained  many  years  ago  from  the  bank  of  the 
Caledon  River  near  the  station  of  Hermon,  and  I  am  informed  the 
remainder  of  the  skeleton  is  still  there,  as  the  people  objected  to  its 
removal.  Tusks  of  the  warthog,  together  with  scattered  bones  of 
other  animals,  have  also  been  found.  The  warthog  is  quite  extinct  in 
Basutoland,  and  has  been  for  a  considerable  time.  It  is  probable 
from  the  age  of  some  of  the  oldest  of  these  deposits  that  recently 
extinct  animals  might  also  be  found. 

So  far  as  can  be  seen  it  is  probable  that  the  drainage  of  the  country, 
from  the  time  of  its  elevation  at  the  close  of  the  Stormberg  Period,  has 
followed  pretty  much  its  present  lines.  A.  glance  at  the  sectional  map 
of  the  country,  from  Alorija  to  the  Natal  border  east  and  west, 
compiled  by  the  Be  v.  E.  H.  Dyke  from  notes  made  by  him  in  1883 
and  1884,  will  show  this.^  The  Caledon  River  flows  in  a  shallow 
syncline  tending  east-north-east,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  any  change 
in  the  direction  in  recent  times.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Orange 
River  and  its  tributaries,  which  have  cut  their  way  through  the 
plateaux  and  formed  steep-sided  valleys  nearly  2,000  feet  deep,  and 
in  some  places  much  deeper  than  that.  On  the  Maletsunyane  River, 
a  tributary  of  the  Orange,  there  is  a  magnificent  waterfall  632  feet 
high,  formed  by  the  river  cutting  back  its  bed.  Ages  of  denudation 
have  hollowed  out  deep  troughs,  in  the  bottom  of  which  the  rivers 
now  run  with  a  general  southerly  direction,  carving  the  volcanic  beds 
into  three  and  in  some  places  four  parallel  ranges.  This  has  been 
powerfully  assisted  by  earth-movements  subsequent  to  the  cessation  of 
volcanic  activity.  There  have  been  two  distinct  thrusts.  First  one 
from  east  to  west,  giving  the  Stormberg  Beds  their  general  easterly 
dip,  next  one  approximately  at  right  angles  to  this.  The  first  produced 
the  series  of  synclinal  folds,  which  the  country  presents  on  traversing 
it  from  the  Caledon  River  to  the  Drakensberg ;  the  second  gave  a  gentle 
rise  to  the  country  from  south  to  north,  assisting  the  rivers  to  deepen 
their  beds. 

A  good  example  of  river  erosion  on  a  small  scale  is  to  be  seen  near 
the  station  of  Hermon  in  the  west  of  the  country,  where  a  small 
tributary  of  the  Caledon  has  cut  its  way  through  a  doleritic  intrusive 

^  Pablished  in  "  Papers  read  at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  British  and  South  African 
Aasodationfl  for  the  Adranoement  of  Science,  1905,''  vol.  ii,  p.  129. 
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sheet  200  feet  thick,  and  there  is  no  indication  that  the  stream  ever 
followed  any  other  coarse.  The  hest  examples  of  river  erosion  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  gorges  of  the  Malutis,  but  1  have  never  had  the  good 
fortune  to  visit  them.  The  scenery  of  these  parts  of  the  country 
is  remarkably  grand  in  places,  and  well  merits  the  title  bestowed  upon 
it  of  the  Switzerland  of  South  Africa. 


ssa-viEj-^^s. 


I. — Geoloot  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

TO  the  journal  entitled  •*  Economic  Geology,  with  which  is  incor- 
porated the  American  Geologist"  (vol.  ii,  Oct.-Nov.,  1907), 
Mr.  Ernest  Howe  contributes  an  essay  on  '*  Isthmian  Geology  and  the 
Panama  Canal."  He  observes  that  the  widespread  decomposition  to 
which  all  the  rocks  have  been  subjected,  and  the  thick  mantle  of  soil 
and  vegetation,  offer  great  obstacles  to  the  study  of  the  geology  of  the 
region ;  but  he  was  fortunately  able  to  examine  numerous  artificial 
excavations  and  records  of  borings.  The  oldest  rocks  along  the  Canal 
route,  andesitic  tuffs  and  breccias  with  associated  flows,  occur  in  the 
central  and  southern  portions.  Resting  upon  these  on  the  Atlantic  or 
northern  side  of  the  Isthmus  are  fossiliferous  conglomerates,  sandstones, 
and  shales  which  dip  at  low  angles  toward  the  Caribbean  Sea,  so  that 
in  passing  from  the  interior  to  Colon  successively  younger  beds  are 
encountered,  the  oldest  carrying  an  Eocene  fauna,  and  the  youngest 
late  Oligocone,  according  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Dall.  On  the  Pacific  or 
southern  slope  the  Eocene  strata  extend  for  some  distance  and 
disappear  beneath  beds  of  acid  pyroclastic  rocks,  which  in  turn  are  to 
be  traced  almost  continuously  to  the  shore  near  the  Pacific  end  of  the 
Canal.  A  neon  Hill,  which  dominates  the  city  of  Panama,  consists  of 
inassive  rhyolite  porphyry,  that  is  believed  to  mark  the  site  of 
a  volcanic  vent,  from  which  the  acid  tuffs  and  breccias  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  erupted.  Tuffs  of  nearly  the  same  composition  are 
found  on  the  Atlantic  side  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Pablo  and  Tabernilla, 
and  similar  rocks  occur  at  Gatun,  interbedded  with  fossiliferous 
Oligocene  sediments.  The  deposits  on  the  Pacific  side  are  believed  t^ 
be  contemporaneous  with  these.  Cutting  all  these  earlier  Tertiary 
rocks  are  irregular  dykes  and  stock-like  masses  of  pyroxene -andesite 
and  basalt,  which  are  considered  to  be  of  Miocene  age. 

The  general  structure  of  the  Canal  route  is  therefore  a  broad  flat 
anticline,  having  a  nearly  east- west  axis ;  but  there  are  many  small 
folds  and  faults,  and  evidences  of  local  unconformity,  which  show  that 
differential  movements  of  the  land  took  place  at  intervals  from  the 
Eocene  period  onward. 

The  author  deals  with  the  origin  of  the  present  topographic  features 
that  have  resulted  from  the  erosion  and  deposition  that  attended  three 
well-marked  epeirogenic  movements ;  and  in  connection  with  them 
a  notable  feature,  discovered  and  located  entirely  by  means  of  borings, 
is  a  buried  Pleistocene  valley,  that  has  afforded  not  only  great  scientific 
interest,  but  also  the  most  important  problem  with  which  the  engineers 
of  the  Canal  have  had  to  deal. 
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II. — GfOLOeiCAL  StrRTKY,  WSSTSBV  AUSTRAXIA.     BoLLSTIV  No8.  24,  25, 

1906 ;  No8.  26,  30,  1907.  A.  Gibb  Maitland,  F.G.S.,  Goremment 
Geologist.  8yo  ;  with  maps,  plates,  and  figures  in  the  text. 
Perth,  W.  A. 

BULLETIN  No.  24  contains  an  account  of  the  Laverton,  Burtville, 
and  Erlistoun  auriferous  helt  of  the  Mount  Margaret  Goldfield,  by 
Charles  G.  Gibson,  Assistant  Geologist.  The  report  is  one  of  the 
special  series  dealing  with  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State,  and  it 
includes  a  brief  summary  of  the  work  of  other  observers  in  the 
same  area. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Mount  Margaret  Goldfield  embrace  an  area 
6!  42,252  square  miles.  The  formations  met  with  constitute  a  complex 
of  crystalline  rocks,  to  which  the  general  terms  '  greenstone '  and 
*  granite '  are  provisionally  applied.  The  greenstones  are  essentially 
hornblende  rocks,  ranging  through  typical  diorites  to  a  fine-grained 
rock,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  hornblende.  The  granitic  rocks  are 
in  some  places  found  to  be  intrusive  in  the  greenstones  in  the  shape  of 
dykes  and  masses ;  in  others  their  relations  to  the  gi*eenstones  cannot 
be  determined  with  certainty  owing  to  the  covering  of  recent  deposits. 
They  vary  in  character  fi*om  a  dark  hornblende  granite  or  quartz- 
diorite,  to  a  light  coloured  quartz-porphyry.  The  group  of  rocks  here 
called  greenstones  is  the  most  important  from  the  economic  point  of 
view,  as  it  generally  contains  the  auriferous  ore  bodies. 

This  report  is  illustrated  with  geological  and  mining  maps  and 
illustrations  of  geological  phenomena. 

Bulletin  No.  25  is  a  report  upon  the  **  Prospects  of  obtaining 
Artesian  Water  in  the  Kimberley  District,"  by  R.  Logan  Jack,  who 
was  specially  appointed  to  undertake  the  work.  After  referring  to 
previous  surveys  made  by  E.  T.  Hardman,  H.  P.  Woodward,  and 
A.  Gibb  Maitland,  which  paved  the  way  for  later  investigators,  the 
writer  takes  the  geological  formations  met  with  in  the  district  as 
follows : — 

Carboniferous  Sandstone. 

Carboniferous  (?)  Limestone. 

Devonian  Sandstone,  Grit,  and  Limestone. 

Metamorphic  Eocks — Slates,    Schists,   Gneisses,   etc.    (Silurian, 
Cambro-Silurian,  or  Cambrian). 

Granite. 

Basalt. 
These  are  briefly  described  from  the  author's  observations  while 
drawing  special  attention  to  the  pioneer  work  of  Hardman  in  this 
field.  In  summing  up  his  results  Dr.  Jack  refers  to  the  nine  distinct 
areas  that  he  examined  and  in  which  he  anticipates  more  or  less 
success  in  the  search  for  artesian  water.  He  concludes  that  the  latter 
is  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  pastoral  industry  of  the 
Kimberley  District.  An  appendix  to  this  report  gives  an  itinerary 
and  notes  on  water.  There  is  also  a  coloured  geological  map  (scale  12 
miles  to  1  inch)  with  explanatory  notes  upon  its  face,  and  a  full  index. 
Bulletin  No.  26  includes  a  series  of  reports  which  were  too  short  to 
he  separately  issued.     They  relate  to  the  mineral  and  other  resources 
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of  the  country.  The  first,  by  Mr.  Gibb  MaitlaDd,  deals  with  the 
occiirrence  of  artesian  water ;  the  second,  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Woodward, 
refers  to  the  same  subject  in  connection  with  the  Gasooyne  area. 
The  phosphatic  deposits  near  Dandaraga  are  described  by  Mr.  W.  D. 
Campbell.  A  smdl  meteorite  (siderite)  from  the  !N'uleri  district  is 
described  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Simpson,  whose  account  of  it  is  well  illustrated 
from  photographs.  "  The  geology  of  Princess  Royal  Harbour,  with 
reference  to  the  occurrence  of  oil,"  and  "Recent  advances  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  geology  of  Western  Australia"  form  the  subjects 
of  two  papers  by  Mr.  Gibb  Maitland.  The  second  of  these  was 
Mr.  Maitland's  presidential  address  before  the  Section  of  Geology  of 
the  Australian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1907. 
This  is  of  much  interest  as  a  comprehensive  summary  of  the  geology 
of  the  country.  The  writer  devotes  particular  attention  to  the  older 
rocks  of  the  State,  consisting  of  crystalline,  schistose,  and  metamorphic 
rocks,  considered  to  be  possibly  of  Archaean  age,  though  the  term  pre- 
Cambrian  is  used  in  preference  to  designate  them.  These  rocks 
occupy  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  superficial  area  of  the  State, 
which  comes  to  about  975,920  square  miles.  They  consist  of  rocks  of 
various  types,  many  of  them  in  a  crystalline  condition,  forming  coarse 
crystalline  schists  and  gneiss,  differing  but  little  from  granite  and  rocks 
of  similar  origin,  as  well  as  basic  rocks  which  have  been  more  or  less 
crushed,  foliated,  and  completely  converted  into  greenstone  schists. 
The  sedimentanr  rocks  are  representative  of  the  Cambrian,  Devonian, 
Carboniferous,  Jurassic,  and  Tertiary  periods,  and  are  all  recognizable 
by  their  fossil  contents.  Finally,  volcanic  rocks  occupied  an  important 
place  in  the  geological  history  of  Western  Australia.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  the  shape  of  lava-flows,  ash  beds,  breccias,  dykes,  etc. 
Igneous  activity  took  place,  it  appears,  in  three  distinct  periods,  viz., 
in  pre-Cambrian  time  prior  to  the  deposition  of  beds  holding  an 
Olenellus  fauna;  early  in  Devonian  time,  but  ceasing  before  the 
Carboniferous ;  after  the  deposition  of  the  Jurassic  beds,  and  finally 
in  rocks  believed  to  be  of  Tertiary  age. 

Two  other  papers  are  included  in  this  report,  viz.,  **  Notes  upon  the 
geological  map  of  the  Greenough  River  District,"  by  W.  D.  Campbell, 
and  **  Prevention  of  external  corrosion  of  Qoldfields  water  supply 
Pipes,"  by  E.  8.  Simpson. 

Bulletin  No.  30  contains  a  report  by  E.  8.  Simpson  and  Charles  G. 
Gibson  on  **The  Distribution  and  Occurrence  of  the  Baser  Metals." 
In  a  prefatory  note  Mr.  Harry  P.  Woodward  explains  the  object  of 
this  bulletin  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  prospectors  and  persons 
interested  in  the  search  for  metals  other  than  gold.  The  metals  dealt 
with  are  copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  antimony,  bismuth,  iron,  nickel, 
cobalt,  manganese,  aluminium,  tantalum,  tungsten,  and  molybdenum. 
Particulars  relating  to  the  mining,  yield,  and  value  of  these  metals 
are  set  down  in  the  report,  to  which  a  full  index  is  appended. 

A.  H.  F. 
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III. — (Jeologt  op  India, 

OsiTEfiAL  Kepobt  of  THE  Qeological  SuitVET  OF  India  FOR  1906,  by 
T.  H.  Holland,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Director.  The  Mineral  Production 
of  India  during  1905,  by  T.  D.  Latouche,  B.A.,  F.G.S.  The 
Geology  of  the  State  of  Panna,  principally  with  reference  to  the 
Diamond- bearinjc  Deposits,  by  E.  Yredbnburo,  A.R.C.S.,  F.G.S. ; 
also  numerous  papers  on  Indian  Geology  by  the  same  author. 
A  Preliminary  Survey  of  certain  Glaciera  in  the  North-West 
Himalaya,  by  Officers  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India. — All  the 
above  extracted  from  the  "Records." 

PARTLY  in  continuation  of  a  review  of  the  Geology  of  India 
which  appeared  in  the  Gbolooical  Magazine  for  July,  1907,  we 
are  now  able  to  offer  a  few  additional  remarks  on  the  progress  of  this 
far-reaching  Survey.  When  we  reflect  that  the  area  under  con- 
sideration, though  nominally  India,  extends  from  the  crest  of  the 
Karakoram  in  Central  Asia  to  the  southernmost  point  of  the  Nicobar 
Islands,  and  from  the  confines  of  Persia  on  the  west  to  those  of 
Chinese  Yunnan  on  the  east,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  a  truly 
Imperial  Survey,  and  that  the  variety  of  formations  must  afford 
a  wide  scope  for  official  enterprise. 

There  are  of  necessity  so  many  and  such  diverse  subjects  dealt  with 
in  this  Report  and  the  accompanying  papers  that  it  seems  advisable, 
for  the  purposes  of  review,  to  alter  somewhat  the  arrangement 
adopted  by  the  Director,  and  to  place  the  several  subjects  more  or 
less  on  a  chronological  basis  so  far  as  this  is  practicable. 

Existing  phenomena, — There  are  two  subjects  dealt  with  in  this 
category. 

(1)  **  River  action."  Mr.  Holland  drew  the  attention  of  the  Board 
of  Scientific  Advice  to  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  our  information 
regarding  the  data  available  as  to  the  amounts  of  silt  and  dissolved 
salts  carried  by  the  large  Indian  rivers  to  the  sea,  and,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Board,  Government  sanctioned  the  institution 
of  systematic  investigations.  These,  it  is  thought,  will  materially 
assist  in  the  estimation  of  the  amount  of  denudation  going  on,  and  be 
of  much  interest  to  geologists.  Steps  have  been  taken,  notably  in  the 
case  of  the  Indus,  to  determine  the  amounts  systematically.  This  is 
for  many  reasons  an  excellent  move,  but  the  problems  of  denudation, 
which  it  is  hoped  to  solve,  must  of  necessity  be  complicated  where 
the  rivers  drain  such  a  rare  and  exceptional  area  as  that  occupied  by 
the  Himalayan  system.  'The  rivers  of  Central  India  might  yield 
results  of  a  more  normal  character. 

(2)  "Himalayan  glaciers."  The  importance  of  determining  the 
secular  movements  of  these  glaciers  has  been  recognized,  and 
a  preliminary  survey  of  the  principal  ones  in  the  Kashmir,  Lahaul, 
and  Kumaon  region  iostituted.  Of  all  these  glaciers  plane-table 
sketches  were  made  showing  the  exact  positions  of  the  '  ice-caves ' 
^th  reference  to  points  fixed  on  rocks  in  the  valleys,  as  well  as  with 
reference  to  prominent  and  unmistakable  peaks  in  the  vicinity.     In 
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Kashmir,  so  called,  six  glaciers  belonging  to  Hunza,  Nagir,  and 
Bagrot  have  been  visited,  and  sketch-maps,  supplemented  by  photo- 
graphs, of  their  *  snouts  *  have  been  prepared  with  a  view  to  determine 
the  direction  and  amount  of  their  secular  movements.  The  glaciers 
fall  into  two  classes,  viz.,  those  which  lie  in  troughs  parallel  to  the 
mountain  ranges,  and  those  which  flow  at  right  angles  to  the  ranges ; 
the  former  longitudinal,  the  latter  transverse  glaciers.  The  Kashmir 
section  of  the  Survey  is  illustrated  by  numerous  photographs  taken 
by  Hayden  and  reproduced  (collotype)  by  Bemrose  of  Derby.  These 
pictures,  regarded  simply  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  are  exquisite 
landscapes,  in  addition  to  their  utility  from  a  geological  point  of  view. 
The  photograph  of  the  terminal  ice-cave  of  the  famous  Hispar  glacier, 
in  conjunction  with  the  explanatory  sketch-map,  affords  a  most 
instructive  picture,  whilst  that  of  the  Hassanabad  glacier  (already 
reproduced  in  Nature,  Januaiy  2nd,  1908,  p.  201)  presents  features 
of  quite  a  different  character.  Moreover,  this  latter  glacier  has  been 
increasing  in  length  of  late  years,  contrary  to  the  general  practice  of 
Himalayan  glaciera.  The  work  on  the  glaciers  of  Lahaul  and  Kumaon 
is  equally  interesting  and  artistic,  and  as  a  result  of  the  entire  survey 
posterity  will  be  able  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  movement 
of  all  these  glaciers  in  future.  How  poor  Marsliall  Hall  would  have 
rejoiced  at  this ! 

As  might  well  be  expected,  the  glaciers  of  the  Hunza  Yalley  and 
the  Karakoram  range  generally  descend  to  lower  levels  than  those  in 
the  Lahaul  and  Kumaon  regions.  In  the  former  the  snouts  of  the 
glaciers  proceed  down  to  levels  of  7,000  or  8,000  feet,  whilst  in  the 
latter  they  melt  before  descending  below  about  11,000  feet.  The 
second  point  most  prominently  displayed  is  the  evidence  of  general 
retreat  shown  by  the  occurrence  in  nearly  all  cases  of  old  moraines  at 
lower  levels  in  the  valleys.  If  we  remember  rightly,  this  seems  to 
corroborate  the  experience  of  Hooker  in  !N'epal  during  the  fifties  of  the 
last  century.  Mr.  Holland  points  out,  however,  that  these  results  do 
not  necessarily  mean  that  the  glaciers  are  now  in  retreat,  and  lie  gives 
two  cases  where  a  recent  advance  has  been  made.  The  evidence  with 
regard  to  the  erosive  action  of  ice  is  said  not  to  be  conclusive. 

Tertiary, — In  this  connection  Mr.  Vredenburg,  who  lias  recently 
been  appointed  Palaeontologist,  appears  to  have  done  good  work, 
especially  in  Beluchistan.  The  Director  remarks  that  Mr.  Vredenburg 
has  paid  especial  attention  to  the  distribution  of  the  foraminiferal 
genera  Orthophragmina  and  Lepidocyclina,  in  view  of  the  doubts 
that  have  been  expressed  as  to  their  constant  separation  in  Euixipean 
Tertiary  strata.  So  far  no  instance  has  been  noted  in  India  where 
these  two  genera  are  in  association  with  each  other.  Lepidoeyelina 
has  never  been  found  below  the  Nari  (Oligocene),  whilst  Ortho- 
phraymina  has  never  been  found  above  the  lower  zones  of  the  Upper 
Khirthar  (Eocene).  Thus  these  two  genera  retain  their  distinctive 
stratigraphical  value. 

The  general  result  of  Mr.  Vredenburg' s  work  tends  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  the  breaks  in  the  Tertiaiy  formations.  In  the 
Beluchistan  area,  where  the  beds  are  more  disturbed,  the  unconformities 
arc  obvious  from  the  stratigraphical  evidence ;  whilst  in  Sind,  where 
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the  only  serioas  orogenic  movements  occurred  in  late  Tertiary  times, 
there  is  a  general  physical  parallelism  amongst  the  lower  Tertiary 
strata,  but  the  interruptions  in  deposition  are,  according  to 
Mr.  Yredenburg,  none  the  less  pronounced  when  the  paleeontological 
evidence  is  sifted.  Thus  there  is  found  to  be  a  conspicuous  break, 
both  stratigraphical  and  faunistic,  throughout  the  regions  under 
description,  between  beds  of  Eocene  and  those  of  Oligocene  age,  which 
latter  pass  upwards  by  gradation  into  the  equivalents  of  the  Lower 
Miocene.  A  break  again  occurs  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Maochar  (Siwalik)  strata. 

At  the  base  of  the  Tertiary  system  itself  there  occurs  an  important 
break,  separating  it  from  the  Cardiia  Beaumonti-heds  of  Cretaceous 
age,  which  are  placed  by  Mr.  Vredenburg  as  low  as  the  Maestrichtian. 
It  is  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  uppermost  Cretaceous  beds  of 
Western  India  are  separated  from  the  Tertiaries  by  a  gap,  occupied  by 
the  Thanetian  and  Montian  stages  in  Europe. 

Under  the  heading  of  "Tertiary'*  we  must  advert  briefly  to  the 
geology  of  the  Andaman  Islands,  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
Indian  surveyors  some  years  ago.  According  to  a  recent  survey 
it  would  seem  that  beds  of  Teitiary  age  are  largely  represented  in 
these  islands.  Mr.  Tipper  shows  that  beneath  recent  and  sub-rocent 
formations  of  no  particular  interest  there  are  clays,  foraminiferal 
limestones,  sands,  and  shell-marls  of  Miocene  age ;  also  in  North 
Andaman  a  large  outcrop  of  coarse  sands  and  conglomerates  with 
Nummtditei  ataciea,  Leym.,  and  Assilina  granulosa,  D'Arch.,  of 
£ocene  age.  In  South  Andaman  the  Eocene  beds  are  represented  by 
micaceous  sandstones  and  shales  with  leaf  impressions,  etc.  The 
underlying  serpentines,  gabbros,  and  diorites  are  probably  of  Upper 
Cretaceous  age.  A  comparison  with  the  rocks  of  the  Aracan  Yoma 
shows  that  the  Andamans  are  a  continuation  of  the  same  system. 

Cretaceous. — As  a  further  conti'ibution  to  the  probability  of  the 
Cretaceous  age  of  the  Deccan  Trap,  Mr.  Vredenburg  announces  the 
recognition,  amongst  beds  of  Maestrichtian  age  in  Beluchistan,  of 
the  characteristic  Intertrappean  fossil  Fhysa  Prinsepiij  Sow.  In 
Central  India  the  examination  of  the  Deccan  Trap  and  Intertrappeans 
has  continued,  and  some  interesting  facts  with  regard  to  the  old  soils 
and  the  fresh- water  deposits  have  been  noted.  At  one  locality,  where 
an  Intertrappean  bed  is  well  developed,  it  was  found  to  consist  of 
6-10  feet  of  cream-coloured  marl  and  limestone,  the  upper  layers 
of  which  were  crowded  with  well-preserved  specimens  of  Physa.  It 
is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  respective  areas,  where  red  clay  bands 
and  Intertrappean  aqueous  deposits  are  found,  do  not  commingle, 
a  fact  which  bears  out  the  interpretation  that  the  former  represent  old 
land  surfaces  and  the  latter  areas  more  or  less  under  water. 

Drianie, — A  special  memoir  on  the  Triassic  fossils  of  the  Central 
Himalayas  appears  in  the  Palaontologia  Indica^  and  supplements  the 
descriptions  of  older  collections.  There  is  a  strong  similarity  between 
the  Himalayan  and  the  Alpine  Muschelkalk.  The  upper  beds  are 
especially  rich  in  Brachiopoda,  whilst  in  the  lower  beds  Cephalopoda 
predominate.  Amongst  the  Cephalopoda  described  in  the  memoir 
twelve  species  are  either  closely  related  to  or  identical  with  those 
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previously  known  in  the  Alpine  Muschelkalk,  whilst  three 
characteristic  species  of  Brachiopoda  are  common  to  hoth  areas.  Of 
the  Cephalopoda  148  species  belonging  to  41  genera  and  subgenera  are 
now  known  in  the  Himalayan  Muschelkalk.  The  Triassic  faunas  of 
the  Himalayan  regions  approximate  more  closely  to  the  Alpine 
province  than  to  the  **  Arctic- Pacific." 

Pemuh'  Carboniferous, — Certain  limestones  lying  to  the  eastward  of 
Mandalay  in  Burma,  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  Silurian,  have 
been  shown  by  Mr.  Latouche  to  contain  specimens  of  Fustdina  and 
corals,  indicating  the  presence  of  Permo-Carboniferous  beds,  whose 
occurrence  in  various  parts  of  the  Shan  plateau  had  been  previously 
announced. 

But  the  most  interesting  intelligence  in  connection  with  this 
horizon  comes  from  Kashmir,  where  evidence  has  been  obtained 
which  seems  likely  to  set  the  almost  everlasting  Gondwana  question 
at  rest.  It  appears  that,  after  considerable  doubts  as  to  the  correct 
interpretation  of  a  somewhat  debatable  section,  Mr.  Hayden  dis- 
covered GangamoptertB  and  other  plant-remains  in  Godwin- Austen's 
typical  section  near  Zewan,  about  9  miles  south-east  of  Srinagar. 
The  rest  of  the  story  should  be  told  in  the  Director's  own  words : — 

"  In  this  section  the  trap-flows  are  covered  with  apparent  physical 
conformity  by  an  oolitic  limestone,  which  has  been  made  crystalline 
and  largely  converted  into  novaculite.  Above  the  limestones  are  beds 
of  siliceous  shales  covered  conformably  by  the  GangamopterUAieBjmg 
beds,  which  pass  up  through  a  perfectly  conformable  series,  about 
150  feet  thick,  to  limestones  containing  Protoretepora  ampla^  Londs., 
near  the  Zewan  series  of  Froduetus-Umestones.  The  Protoretepora 
beds  are  without  doubt  the  equivalent  of  the  ^e^n^^^^- shales  of 
Spiti,  and  are  therefore  of  Upper  Carboniferous  age,  giving  the 
upper  limit  for  the  Oangamopteris-heaxing  beds.  We  have  thus  at 
last  obtained  positive  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  characteristic 
Lower  Gondwana  plant  in  rocks  that  cannot  be  younger  than  the 
English  Coal-measures,  and  are  possibly  even  Middle  Carboniferous  in 
age.  As  Gangamopterw  occurs  in  the  lowermost  beds  of  our  Gondwana 
system  the  long-disputed  contention  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India 
as  to  the  Palaeozoic  age  of  the  Lower  Gondwanas  is  finally  settled  by 
positive  evidence ;  and,  although  other  workers  have  been  so  near 
discovering  the  one  link  wanting,  the  honour  of  completing  the  chain 
of  evidence  belongs  to  Mr.  Hayden." 

Devonian, — Two  Devonian  horizons  have  been  proved  to  exist  in 
Burma  on  palaeontological  evidence,  but  their  stratigraphical  relations 
to  beds  believed  to  be  Permo-Carboniferous  are  not  as  yet  known. 
The  most  important  fauna  includes  an  abundance  of  Corals,  Bryozoa, 
and  Brachiopoda  associated  with  a  very  small  number  of  Crinoids, 
Molluscs,  and  Trilobites.  This  fauna  is  thought  to  resemble  that  of 
the  Eifel :  Calceola  sandalina  is  especially  abundant.  It  may  be 
worth  while  mentioning  that  the  small  collection  of  Devonian  fossils 
obtained  by  McMahon  in  Chitral  appears  to  resemble  this  one  in  the 
relative  abundance  of  Brachiopoda  and  Corals.  Another  Devonian 
collection  from  Burma,  instead  of  resembling  a  European  fauna  of  this 
age,  is  said  to  include  many  species  related  to  or  identical  with  the 
Hamilton  Series  in  North  America. 
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Pre- Cambrian. — The  great  unfoBsiliferoas  Vindhyan  system,  so 
important  a  feature  in  Central  India,  has  attracted  some  attention  of 
late  from  the  Indian  Surrey,  and  Mr.  Yredenburg  has  even  suggested 
a  new  classification,  though  perhaps  only  provisional.  Into  these 
details  we  need  not  enter,  but  there  is  one  subject  in  connection  with 
the  Yindhyans  to  which  some  allusion  might  be  made,  viz.,  the 
Diamantiferous  Conglomerate  occurring  in  the  Rewa  division  of  the 
Upper  Yindhyans  near  Panna  in  fiundelkhand.  The  diamond 
industry  in  India  at  present  is  only  a  small  affair,  and  therefore  the 
subject  is  unimportant  from  an  economic  point  of  view.  Yet  the 
occurrence  of  the  diamonds  otherwise  than  in  an  ordinary  alluvial 
gravel  is  interesting,  as  possibly  tending  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
origin  of  the  gem.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  study  the 
geological  conditions  under  which  the  Diamantiferous  Conglomerate 
occurs.  The  Archtean  base  of  the  country  is  held  by  a  Granite, 
which,  even  if  newer  than  the  Aravalli  system,  is  the  oldest  rock  in 
Bundelkhand.  This  Granite,  where  exposed,  is  seen  to  be  seamed  by 
quartz-reefs,  and  these  again  are  cut,  approximately  at  right  angles, 
by  linear  dykes  of  basic  igneous  rock.  These  dykes  appear  to 
represent  a  period  of  volcanic  activity  contemporaneous  with  the 
Bij4war  system,  an  unfossiliferous  sedimentary  formation  which,  in 
places,  intervenes  between  the  Granite  and  the  Lower  Yindhyans. 
In  Southern  India  similar  dykes  of  the  same  age  occur  abundantly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  diamond-bearing  deposits  like  those  of 
Bundelkhand,  "an  association  which  suggests  some  possible  genetic 
relation."  The  Bijawars  were  extensively  disturbed  before  the 
deposition  of  the  Yindhyans,  which  partly  rest  upon  them  quite 
uncooformably.  Their  denudation  supplied  the  Yindhyans  with 
a  vast  amount  of  material,  the  bright-red  pebbles  derived  from  the 
bedded  jaspers  and  fault-breccias  being  particularly  conspicuous  in 
some  of  the  Yindhyan  conglomerates,  which  Ukewise  contain 
a  peculiar  jaspery  sandstone  of  a  greenish  colour  derived  from  the 
denudation  of  a  portion  of  the  Lower  Yindhyans. 

Having  discussed  the  probable  origin  of  the  material,  Mr.  Yfedenburg 
next  proceeds  to  define  the  position  and  mode  of  occurrence  of  the 
diamond-bearing  deposits.  There  are  two  thin  conglomerates  (seldom 
exceeding  two  feet)  in  each  case  capping  sandstones  and  underlying 
shales,  of  which  the  lower  one  is  the  best  known  and  the  most 
important.  The  pebbles  of  the  Lower  Rewa  conglomerate  are  derived 
partly  from  the  quartz-reefs  of  the  Bundelkhand  Granite,  partly  from 
the  Bijawars  and  Lower  Yindhyans.  Fragments  derived  from  these 
two  sedimentary  formations  are  absent  from  the  Upper  Rewa  con- 
glomerate, which  only  contains  pebbles  of  vein-quartz.  These  quartz 
pebbles  derived  from  the  granite  area  are  therefore  the  essential 
associates  of  the  diamonds, ''  and  the  original  home  of  the  gem  must  be 
one  of  the  rocks  of  the  granitic  region,  either  the  Granite  itself,  or  its 
quartz  reefs,  or  the  basic  dykes."  Further  on,  however,  Mr.  Yredenburg, 
commenting  on  the  presumed  absence  of  diamond  workings  in  the 
Bijawar  conglomerates,  hoth  in  Central  and  Southern  India,  suggests 
that  the  diamonds  are  not  older  than  the  Bijawar,  ''  which  supposition, 
coupled  with  their  evident  derivation  from  the  crystalline  area,  points 
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to  the  basic  dykes  of  Bijawar  age  as  their  possible  nidus."  So  Car  as 
we  know  at  present,  the  almost  invariable  association  of  the  diamond 
in  'South  Africa  with  ultra-busic  rocks  inclines  us  to  believe  that  its 
birthplace  occurs  in  a  magma  of  this  character.  Hence  the  basio 
dykes  so  often  quoted  by  Mr.  Vredenburg  may  really  be  the  original 
home  of  the  gem,  though  the  basic  material  itself  could  never  endui-e 
the  attrition  inevitable  in  the  formation  of  a  conglomerate. 

To  use  a  popular  expression,  these  Panna  diamonds  are  '*  small 
potatoes  and  few  in  a  bill,**  whilst  their  derivative  character  helps  us 
very  little  towards  a  recognition  of  the  source  whence  they  originally 
proceeded.  The  majority  of  the  crystals  are  said  to  be  smell,  yet 
of  a  good  water  and  lustre,  and  very  seldom  clouded  or  flawed.  Their 
commonest  defect  consists  in  the  presence  of  *  spots,'  which  are  black, 
opaque  inclusions  of  jagged  outline.  Owing  to  this  defect  a  large 
number  of  the  stones  ai*e  unfit  for  the  European  market. 

{To  he  concluded  in  our  next  number.) 


IV. — SySTISME     SiLUKlEN     DU    CeNTKE     DE     LA     BoH^ME,    par    JOACHIX 

Barrandr.  1^  partie:  Recherches  Paleontologiques.  Continua- 
tion editee  par  le  Musee  Boheme.  Vol.  iv :  Gasteropodes,  par  le 
Doct.  Jaroslav  Periter.  Tome  i,  1903;  Tome  ii,  1907.  Traduit 
par  A.  S.  OuDiN. 

THIS  work  supplies  a  need  that  has  been  long  felt  by  palaeontologists 
studying  the  Gasteropoda  of  the  Palaeozoic  rocks.  As  is  well 
known,  Barrande  succeeded  not  only  in  accumulating  an  immense 
amount  of  material  connected  with  the  ancient  fauna  of  Bohemia,  but 
he  also  wrote  a  considerable  number  of  volumes  thereon.  He, 
however,  died  before  accomplishing  the  part  on  the  Gasteropoda, 
and  in  his  will  desired  Professor  W.  Waagen  to  continue  it.  Illness 
and  subsequent  death  prevented  this.  Therefore,  in  April,  1900,  the 
Barrande  Commission  requested  Dr.  Pernor  to  undertake  the  work, 
and  all  the  materials  collected  by  the  eminent  French  refugee  were 
placed  in  his  hands. 

After  a  careful  study  of  these  large  quartos,  with  due  consideration 
for  the  difficulties  involved,  we  must  congratulate  the  Commission  on 
the  result  of  their  choice.  Dr.  Pemer  shows  not  only  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  Gasteropoda  of  his  own  country  but  also  of  other 
countries,  and  he  brings  to  bear  on  the  subject  a  great  breadth  of 
observation,  as  well  as  a  faculty  for  minuteness  of  detail.  The 
translation  into  fluent  French  renders  the  work  easy  of  comprehension 
by  foreigners. 

In  the  prefaces  to  the  two  pai-ts  Pemer  describes  the  difficulties  he 
has  had  to  contend  with,  the  mode  he  has  thought  best  to  meet  them, 
as  well  as  the  scope  of  the  work.  The  material  consisted  of  specimens, 
notes,  and  sketches  accumulated  between  1847  and  1883 — the  year  of 
Barrande's  death — and  also  of  some  247  lithographed  plates.  These 
plates  contain  a  superabundance  of  figures,  not  merely  of  different 
families  and  genera  of  Gasteropoda  (often  mixed  up  unsystematically), 
but  they  even  include  various  organisms  belonging  to  other  branches 
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of  the  animal  kingdom  which  he  had  mistaken  for  Oastoropoda. 
Banande  drew  the  figures  as  the  material  came  to  hand  during 
successiTe  years,  a  practice  that  involved  much  repetition.  On  the 
one  hand  he  laid  stress  upon  minute  distinctions  of  little  moment, 
while  on  the  other  hand  important  features  of  detail  and  ornament  to 
which  much  value  is  now  attached  were  sometimes  overlooked.  To 
compensate  for  this  ]atter  deficiency  Pemer  has  introduced  numerous 
admirahly  executed  drawings  into  the  text.  The  indiscriminate 
mixture  of  figures  has  heen  much  more  difficult  to  cope  with 
satisfactorily.  Pemer  has  considered  it  hest  to  give  the  descriptions 
in  zoological  (jfder,  and  has  in  the  main  followed  the  classification  of 
Pilshry  in  the  Text-hook  of  Palasontology  hy  K.  A.  von  Zittel. 
translated  by  C.  R.  Eastman,  vol.  i,  1900. 

Though  tome  i  contains  the  descriptions  of  the  families  Patellidae, 
Carpenter,  and  Bellerophontidfle,  M'Coy,  only,  the  plates  of  necessity 
contain  in  addition  the  figures  of  species  belonging  to  many  other 
families.  To  render  these  plates  comprehensible  before  their  detailed 
description  can  be  published  more  than  usually  full  explanations  and 
notes  are  given.  Tome  ii  also  comprises  figures  of  species  which 
cannot  be  described  before  the  publication  of  tome  iii.  Though  Pemer 
has  used  Barrande's  plates,  he  has  not  been  able  to  adopt  his  explana- 
tions and  descriptions,  as  the  real  structure  of  the  fossils  and  their 
phylogeny  were  then  imperfectly  known.  He  has  been  obliged  to 
change  many  both  generic  and  specific  names,  while  adhering  as  far 
as  possible  to  Barrande's  nomenclature.  This  was  all  the  more 
adrisable  as  Barrande  made  out  preparatory  tables  of  genera  and 
species  which  he  named  provisionally,  and  he  also  presented  specimens 
to  many  European  collections  with  his  manuscript  names  attached. 

In  chapter  1  (tome  i)  Pemer  gives  a  chronological  list  of  some  forty- 
three  works  in  which  Bohemian  species  of  Gasteropoda  have  been  quoted. 
Amongst  them  is  Bigsby's  **  Thesaurus  Siluricus,"  1868,  where  about 
244  species  are  recorded  whose  names  were  transmitted  by  Barrande. 
Pemer  considers  the  Gasteropod  fauna  of  the  Bohemian  basin  more  or 
less  peculiar  to  that  area,  with  the  exception  of  there  being  an  almost 
complete  connection  between  the  Gasteropoda  of  f  2  (Devonian)  and 
those  of  the  calcareous  deposits  of  Lower  Devonian  age  in  other 
countries.  As  Barrande's  title  **  Systeme  Silurien "  is  somewhat 
misleading,  it  may  be  well  here  to  give  a  reminder  that  his  etages, 
B,  E,  F,  G,  whose  Gasteropoda  are  described  in  the  volumes  before  us, 
include  not  only  the  Silurian  formation  as  now  understood  but  also  the 
Ordovician  and  the  Lower  and  Middle  Devonian. 

Pemer  divides  the  families  into  groups  usually  differentiated  as  genera 
and  subgenera,  the  exact  value  of  which  cannot  at  present  be  accurately 
determined  owing  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  material.  He  has,  however, 
fonnd  it  advisable  to  divide  the  family  Bellerophontidse,  M'Coy,  into 
two  larger  groups  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  to  subdivide  these 
into  genera,  laying  great  stress  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  dorsal 
hand,  the  first  group,  Cyrtolitoideay  being  devoid  of  it,  while  the  other, 
Bucanioidea,  possesses  it.  This  family  and  the  Patellidae,  Carpenter, 
contain  respectively  20  and  8  genera  and  subgenera  (some  of  them  new), 
comprising  153  species  and  varieties. 
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Tome  ii  describea  many  of  the  most  interesting  families,  which 
are  13  in  number  and  contain  105  genera,  comprising  326  species  and 
varieties.  Thus  we  have  a  total  in  the  two  volumes  of  133  genera  and 
479  species.  In  addition  147  other  Gasteropoda  are  mentioned  whoae 
state  of  preservation  does  not  admit  of  their  being  referred  with 
certainty  to  any  species  or  even  genus. 

Tome  iii  will  contain  the  descriptions  of  five  more  families, 
comprising  among  others  many  species  already  figured  in  tome  iL 
The  Capulidad  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  this,  52  plates  in 
tome  ii  being  exclusively  devoted  to  that  family.  The  same  volume 
will  also  furnish  more  particulars  about  the  relationships  between  the 
Gasteropoda  of  Bohemia  and  those  of  other  countries. 

The  families  described  in  tome  ii  are  the  Pleurotomariidfle,  Murchi- 
soniidfld,  EuomphalidsB,  Trochoturbinide,  Delphinulidse,  Neritopsidae, 
SolariidsB,  Scalaiidsd,  Littorinidae,  Loxonematidse,  Turritellidie,  Chem- 
nitziidsB,  Subulitidse.  Of  these  the  FleurotomariidsB  ought  by  rii^hts 
to  have  been  described  in  tome  i  as  the  first  family  of  the  Khipido- 
glossa,  but  as  the  plates  destined  for  that  part  contained  but  few 
members  of  the  fanuly  Femer  thought  it  better  to  give  the  Bellero- 
phontidaa  the  precedence. 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  palaeontologists 
with  regard  to  the  respective  limits  of  the  families  FleurotomariideB 
and  MurchisoniidfB,  Koken.  Femer  considers  the  form  of  the 
aperture  the  most  important  feature  to  be  taken  into  account.  Tlins 
shells  with  more  or  less  rounded  aperture  he  places  in  the  former 
family,  and  those  with  an  oval  aperture  prolonged  into  a  short  canal 
in  the  latter.  The  possession  of  a  nacreous  inner  layer,  or  of  an 
elongated  form,  he  regards  merely  of  generic  value.  Both  the 
3iurchi$aniay  d'Arch.  &  de  Yern.,  and  Pleurotomaria,  Sow.,  should 
strictly  possess  a  slit  in  the  outer  lip,  the  filling  up  of  which  during 
growth  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  band  on  all  the  whorls. 
Pemer  states  that  if  Pleurotamaria  be  restricted  to  forms  agreeing 
with  the  Hesozoic  types,  P.  angliea,  Sowerby,  and  P.  tvhercuiowi^ 
Defrance,  it  is  not  represented  in  the  Falseozoic  rocks  of  Bohemia* 
But  he  nevertheless  considers  that  there  exist  several  groups  with 
certain  features  in  common  which  may  be  placed  with  Pleurotomaria 
(taken  in  a  more  extended  sense)  in  tiie  family  Pleurotomariidsd,  and 
many  of  these  have  merely  a  sinus  and  not  a  slit  in  the  outer  lip. 
These  groups  he  regards  as  constituting  genera  and  subgenera ;  they 
number  twenty-five,  twelve  of  which  are  new,  and  most  of  the  species 
are  also  new.  Some  of  the  old  genera  are  extended  so  as  to  include 
more  species,  while  others  are  restricted.  Among  the  latter  is 
Lophospiray  of  which  the  types  given  by  Whitfield  are  Z.  bietneta^ 
Hall,  and  Z.  helicteres,  Whitfield.  XJlrich  considerably  extended  this 
genus,  dividing  it  into  numerous  sections;  Pernor,  however,  restricts 
it  to  the  perangtdata  section  of  Ulrich,  of  which  L,  perangulaia^  Hall, 
is  the  type.  He  includes  some  of  Ulrich's  species  of  Lophospirm 
in  Worthenia,  de  Kon.,  and  he  creates  a  new  genus,  CoroniUay  for  the 
robusta  section  of  Ulrich,  of  which  P.  rohustay  Lindstr.,  is  the  type* 
In  the  latter  genus  he  gives  four  new  species,  aU  from  the  Upper 
Silurian  (e2).     In  JForthenia  he  has  also  four  new  species  from  the 
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same  horizon.  Lophospira  is  represented  by  six  species,  fill  from  the 
OrdoTician  (d4  and  d5).  Two  of  these  are  identified  with  the 
American  Z.  medialis,  Uliich  A  Scofield,  and  Z.  iropidophora.  Meek. 

Only  two  species  of  the  PleurotomariidaB  are  mentioned  as  common 
to  Britain.  One  of  these  from  the  Silurian  (e2)  is  referred  to 
P.  Zioydii,  Sow.,  which  occurs  also  in  Gothland,  and  is  placed  in 
the  genus  Pkanerotrema^  Fischer,  by  Peroer.  It  shows  a  different 
structure  abore  the  band,  but  seems  too  badly  preserved  for  accurate 
determination.  The  other  is  referred  with  a  query  to  P.  {Bemhexia  ?) 
Champernowni  (?),  Whidborue,  sp.  It  is  merely  an  internal  mould,  so 
there  can  be  still  less  certainty  about  its  identification. 

Femer  also  places  in  the  family  Pleurotomariidie  the  genera 
Stenohnm,  GShlert,  Catanostoma^  Sandberger,  and  Agnetia^  de  Koninck, 
though  he  does  not  regard  them  as  belonging  to  Pleurotomaria,  s.l. 

Stmoioran  contains  two  new  species,  <v.  pollens,  Barr.  (f2),  and 
8.  amhigena^  Barr.  (e2),  which  are  especially  interesting  for  showing 
distinct  traces  of  the  very  narrow  grooved  band,  which  had  evidently 
possessed  orifices  aloug  it  at  unequal  distances  represented  by  a  row  of 
eioDgated  tubercles. 

The  Murchisoniids  are  divided  by  Pernor  into  four  genera,  viz., 
Pseudomurchisania,  Koken,  Jfurchisonia,  d'Aroh.  &  de  Yem.,  s.l., 
Sjnwpiraj  n.g.,  and  Sctomaria^  Eoken.  Murehisoniay  s.L,  he  sub- 
dirides  into  eleven  subgenera,  of  which  five  are  new.  The  other 
three  genera  are  distinguished  from  Jfurchisonia,  s.8tr.,  by  having 
a  sinus  and  not  a  slit  in  the  outer  lip,  and  by  not  possessing  a  distinct 
band  on  all  the  whorls ;  indeed,  the  two  last-named  have  no  band, 
and  Psetidomurehuonia  (which  is  represented  by  one  species)  has 
a  band  on  the  later  whorls  only. 

The  new  genus  Sinwpira  (which  is  also  represented  by  only  one 
species)  is  particularly  interesting  in  that  it  apparently  forms  a  link 
between  Murchisonia  and  Zaxonema ;  the  lines  of  growth  make  a  deep 
tongue-shaped  sinus  without  any  interruption  in  their  course  to  form 
a  band.  Thus  it  comes  near  those  species  of  Zoxonema  which  have 
▼ery  sharply  sinuated  lines  of  growth,  but  it  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  sinus  being  of  greater  depth,  and  the  whorls  being  more  convex 
and  not  adpressed  at  the  suture. 

Among  the  new  subgenera  Zeptortma  may  be  mentioned  as  remark- 
able for  having  a  narrow  deep  band  situated  between  two  swellings 
high  up  on  the  whorl  just  below  the  upper  suture.  BonMiellay 
Cossmann  ( Goniaepira^  Donald),  is  but  doubtfully  represented  by  two 
species,  neither  of  which  has  so  prominent  a  band  as  the  type. 
PtffckoeauluSy  n.g.,  of  which  the  type  is  the  well-known  Murehisonia 
Vinmeuili,  Barr.  (MS.),  is  distinguished  by  the  peculiarity  of  a  fold 
on  the  columella  clearly  shown  by  well-drawn  sections  of  the  shell. 
Another  interesting  feature  in  the  Murchisoniidse  is  pointed  out  by 
Perner,  namely,  the  fact  of  the  upper  part  of  the  spire  being  partitioned 
off  in  several  instances. 

The  MurchisoniidsB  range  fi*om  the  Ordovician  (D-d 5)  up  to  the 
Middle  Devonian  (G-g  1 ). 

Previous  authors  such  as  Koken,  Ulrich,  and  Scofield  differ 
greatly  in  the  genera  they  include  in  the  ^umily  EuomphalidsB, 
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Be  Eon.,  and  they  also  give  many  of  them  the  rank  of  families. 
Perner  considers  it  best  to  regard  these  latter  as  sub -families  of  the 
Euomphalidsd,  and  he  divides  these  sub-families  into  genera.  He 
states  that  true  members  of  the  Euomphalid»,  like  the  type 
£,  pentangulatus,  Sow.,  do  not  exist  in  Bohemia,  and  that  the  family 
takes  quite  a  secondary  place  in  the  Gasteropod  fauna.  Only  one  new 
genus  is  described,  comprising  one  species;  it  resembles  Euomphalopterut^ 
but  has  certain  distinctive  features.  The  family  occurs  as  early  as 
the  Ordovician  (D-d  17),  is  most  numerous  in  the  Silurian  (E-e2), 
and  is  only  represented  by  one  species  in  the  Devonian  (F~f  2). 

He  adopts  the  family  Trocho-Turbinidse,  Eoken,  for  shells  bearing 
a  certain  external  resemblance  to  Trochus  or  Turbo,  This  group 
is  very  extensive  in  Bohemia,  including  no  less  than  nineteen  new 
genera  and  subgenera  created  by  Perner.  By  far  the  greater  number 
of  species  occur  in  the  Silurian  (E-e  1  and  2),  but  one,  TVoehon^ma 
excavatuntf  Barr.,  is  found  in  the  Ordovician  (D-d4),  and  others  range 
up  to  the  Devonian  (F-f2).  Por  the  genus  of  which  Euomphalua 
diseoTiy  Sow.,  is  the  type  he  prefers  retaining  the  name  PoUftropU 
given  to  it  by  De  Koninck,  as  it  has  been  so  used  for  twenty  years  in 
spite  of  its  preoccupation  by  Sandberger.  In  a  note  to  plate  107 
he  states  that  he  did  not  see  Clarke  &  lluedemann's  **  Guelph  Fauna," 
where  they  suggest  the  name  PoUmnita^  till  this  work  was  in  the  press. 

Several  small  families  follow  such  as  the  Delphinulidae,  Fischer, 
with  one  new  subgenus;  the  NeritopsidsB,  Fischer,  containing  only 
two  genera,  Natieopsis,  M'Coy,  with  eight  species  named  by  Barrande 
in  manuscript,  and  referred  by  him  to  NaUca^  and  TurhtmiteUa, 
Be  Xon.,  with  five  species,  all  also  of  Barrande  in  manuscript,  except 
one  which  Pernor  considers  identical  with  T,  Ussheri^  Whidbome. 

The  suborder  Ctetwhranchta,  Schweigg,  comprises  two  sections : 
(1)  Pteroglossa,  Troschel,  containing  the  SolariidsB,  with  two  new 
genera,  and  the  Scalaridas,  Chenu,  with  eight  genera,  of  which  four  are 
new ;  (2)  Taenioglossa,  Troschel,  in  which  are  grouped  the  Littorinidae, 
Gray,  Loxonematidas,  Koken,  Turritellidee,  Gray,  Chemnitziid8B,£oken, 
and  the  Subulitidae,  Lindstrom.  Among  these  the  families  Littorinidse 
and  Chemnitziidae  each  contains  one  new  genus,  while  the  LoxonematidflB 
has  two  new  genera,  namely,  Auriptygma  and  Katoptychia.  The 
former  unites  some  of  the  characteristics  of  Natieopsi's,  Hohpea,  and 
Maeroehilina,  The  latter  greatly  resembles  the  Triassic  Anoptyekiaj 
Koken  ;  each  is  represented  by  two  species.  Auriptygma  is  confined 
to  the  Silurian  (E-e 2),  and  Kataptychia  to  the  Devonian  (F~f2). 
Only  three  of  the  genera  into  which  the  family  had  been  previously 
divided  occur  in  Bohemia.  Of  these  Loxonema,  Phillips,  comprises  the 
greatest  number  of  species,  eleven  of  which  Perner  refers  to  Loxonema, 
s.str.,  and  nineteen  to  a  new  subgenus  which  he  calls  Stylonema. 
None  of  the  species  have  been  previously  described,  and  they  range 
from  the  Silurian  to  the  Devonian  (E,  F,  and  G).  He  confines 
Zozanema,  s.str.,  to  shells  of  the  type  of  L.  sintwsumy  Sow.,  characterized 
by  having  oblique  sutures  and  lines  of  growth  strongly  sinuated  or 
almost  subangular  near  the  middle  of  the  whorl.  Stylonema^  on  the 
contrary,  has  the  lines  of  growth  in  the  main  simply  curved  and 
seldom  sigmoidal,  with  sutures  more  nearly  horizontal. 
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Conditions  of  space  render  it  impossible  to  notice  more  than 
a  selection  of  the  new  and  interesting  forms  treated.  We  trust, 
howeTer,  that  enough  has  been  written  to  show  what  a  wide  field  has 
been  ably  traversed  by  Dr.  Pemer,  and  to  awaken  the  desire  to  study 
his  elaborate  work  in  extenso, 

Jake  Lokgstaff  (Donald). 


Y.  —  EABTHatTAKis :  Ak  IirTBODiTCTiosr  to  Seismio  Geologt.  By 
WiLLiAK  Hebbbbt  Hobbs,  Professor  of  Geology,  University  of 
Michigan.     JS^ew  York,  1907. 

rilHE  work  before  us  is  one  deserving  of  special  attention  from 
X  geologists.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  recent  and  very  important 
advances  made  in  the  study  of  earthquakes  have  tended  to  throw 
the  science  of  Seismology  into  the  domain  of  the  physicist  and 
mathematician,  rather  than  into  that  of  the  naturalist.  The  con- 
struction of  delicate  recording  instruments,  the  unravelling  of  the 
complicated  results  of  different  kinds  of  wave-movement,  and  the 
discussion  of  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  as  to  the  nature 
and  disposition  of  the  materials  entering  into  the  composition  of  our 
globe,  make  seismology  (like  the  study  of  underground  temperatures, 
terrestrial  gravity,  or  terrestrial  magnetism)  an  important  branch  of 
geo-physics.  But  while  this  aspect  of  the  subject  is  not  lost  sight 
of,  it  should  ever  be  remembered  that  the  geologist  has  at  least  an 
equal  claim  with  the  physicist  to  be  heard  in  the  discussion  of 
seismological  problems.  The  records  of  the  history  of  the  earth's 
crust,  as  studied  by  the  geologist,  supply  evidence  concerning  the 
nature  and  the  effects  of  seismic  action  which  cannot  be  neglected 
if  we  are  to  obtain  the  fullest  possible  amount  of  light  upon  the 
subject.  It  is  true  that  the  idea,  formerly  held  by  geologists,  that 
there  is  a  direct  connexion  between  volcanic  and  earthquake 
phenomena,  has  been  steadily  losing  ground ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  intimate  relations  between  earthquake  movements  and  the 
geological  phenomena  of  jointing  and  faulting — or,  as  our  author 
prefers  to  express  it,  the  effects  of  constant  readjustment  of  blocks 
of  the  earth's  crust  to  one  another — are  coming  to  be  regarded  as 
the  essential  factor  in  all  great  earthquakes.  The  interpretation  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  past,  by  the  study  of  forces  in  action  at  the 
present  time,  which  is  so  fully  recognised  as  the  true  principle  of 
reasoning  concerning  the  external  agents  operating  on  the  earth's 
crust,  is  now  felt  to  be  equally  applicable  to  the  internal  forces 
acting  upon  it.  *  Seismic  geology,'  though  divorced  from  Yulcanology, 
must  stLll  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  essential  branches  of  Geological 
Dynamics. 

In  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  work  the  author,  inverting  the 
usual  method  of  treating  the  subject,  deals  witb  the  evidences  so 
familiar  to  the  geologist  of  constant  strain  and  intermittent  fracture 
within  the  earth's  crust,  and  demonstrates  the  existence  of  unstable 
belts  where  such  conditions  attain  their  maximum.     He  then  shows 
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how  the  great  earthquakes  studied  in  recent  years  ^the  Mino»Owari 
(Japanese)  earthquake  of  1891,  the  Assam  (Indian)  earthquake  of 
1897,  the  Owens  Valley  (Sierra  Nevada)  earthquake  of  1872,  the 
Sonora  (Mexican)  earthquake  of  1887,  the  Yukutat  (Alaska)  earth- 
quake of  1899,  and  the  St.  Francisco  (Califomian)  earthquake  of 
1906 — were  all  accompanied  hy  manifest  dislocations  at  the  earth's 
surface  along  lines  of  fault. 

But  in  addition  to  this  connexion  between  great  lines  of  faulting 
and  the  occurrence  of  earthquake  shocks— a  connexion  now  generally 
accepted  by  geologists  as  definitely  proved — the  author,  following 
up  and  extending  the  recent  work  of  De  Moatessus,  argues  that 
innumerable  lines  of  minor  strain  and  fracture  (*  seismotectonic 
lines ')  can  be  detected  by  means  of  a  study  of  dislocations  on  railways, 
the  occurrence  of  *  craterlets,'  and  similar  evidences  of  surface 
disturbance.  The  manner  in  which  this  kind  of  evidence  is  employed 
in  seismological  investigation  has  been  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the 
Charlestown  earthquake  by  a  paper  published  by  Professor  Hobbs  in 
the  Geological  Magazink  (May,  1907,  Dec.  V,  Vol.  IV,  p.  197). 
The  results  obtained  are  networks  of  intersecting  lines,  which  can 
often  be  shown  to  coincide  with  the  existing  features  ('lineaments') 
of  the  district.  Examples  of  'seismotectonic  maps'  constructed  on 
this  principle  are  given  in  chapters  vi  and  vii,  including  Ischia, 
Japan,  Gal^ornia,  the  Greater  Antilles,  Scotland,  the  eastern  United 
States,  the  Charleston  area,  etc.,  and  the  existeooe  of  such  minor 
lines  and  their  connexion  with  the  surface  features  of  the  district 
is  a  question  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  all  geologists. 

Chapters  viii  to  xii,  giving  clear  but  condensed  accounts  of  great 
earthquakes,  especially  those  of  the  United  States,  cannot  faol  to 
prove  of  great  service  to  all  students  of  the  subject.  The  essential 
and  significant  details  are  admirably  sifted  out  from  the  often  confused, 
trivial,  and  irrelevant  materials  of  the  original  descriptions ;  and  many 
subjects,  like  the  modifications  produced  in  the  flow  of  undergound 
waters,  and  the  emission  of  *  sulphurous  vapours,*  with  other  minor 
phenomena,  receive  judicious  treatment.  The  same  praise  may  be 
awarded  to  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  modes  of  studying  the 
evidences  of  disturbance  by  earthquakes  on  the  land  and  beneath  the 
sea  (chapters  xiv  and  xv). 

It  is  only  after  the  geological  aspects  of  the  subject  have  been  fully 
discussed  that  the  author  comes  to  the  study  of  earthquakes  by 
instrumental  means,  and  proceeds  to  the  discussion  of  the  principles,  the 
construction,  and  the  modes  of  use  of  seismoscopes,  seismometers,  and 
seismographs.  The  reader  will  find  in  chapter  xvi  a  very  intelligible 
account  of  all  the  more  recently  invented  types  of  apparatus  now 
employed  in  the  study  of  earthquakes.  In  his  remarks  on  the 
relative  values  and  applicability  to  different  conditions  of  the  various 
instruments,  there  is  one  very  important  point  wliich  has  been 
overlooked  by  the  author.  As  he  justly  states,  all  forms  of 
seismograph  suffer,  and  always  must  suffer,  under  tihe  disadvantage 
that  pendulums  of  every  kind  nave  a  vibration  of  their  own,  dependent 
upon  their  length,  and  hence  the  movement  of  the  earth's  surface  is 
complicated  wil^  that  proper  to  the  pendulum.    By  the  employment 
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in  conjttBotion,  and  aide  bj  side,  of  pendulums  of  very  different  lengths, 
and  by  the  use  of  Tarious  systems  of  damping,  this  disadvantage 
may  be  diminished,  though  it  can  never  be  quite  overcome.  Hence 
the  seismological  observatory  which  has  installed  in  it  the  most 
numerous  and  most  Varied  types  of  instrument  may  be  expected  to 
obtain  the  best  and  most  complete  records.  But  there  is  another 
and  very  practical  consideration  that  must  also  be  kept  in  view. 
Not  only  is  it  desirable  that  the  most  delicate  observations  should 
be  made  at  a  particular  spot,  but  it  is  equally  important  that  records 
should  be  obtained  at  numerous  and  widely  distributed  stations,  by 
means,  if  possible,  of  instruments  of  the  same  pattern,  the  records  of 
which  can  be  directly  compared.  In  the  selection  of  an  instrument 
suitable  for  this  work,  it  becomes  absolutely  imperative  that  the 
original  price  should  not  be  so  great  as  to  make  it  prohibitive,  and 
that  the  cost  of  maintenance  (including  photographic  materials,  etc.) 
should  not  be  excessive.  It  is  these  considerations  which  have 
necessarily  governed  the  action  of  the  Seismological  Committee  of 
the  British  Aaaodation  in  the  work  they  have  carried  on  for  so  many 
years,  and  by  their  observance  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee, 
Professor  John  Milne,  has  been  able  to  establish  and  to  keep 
maintained  some  forty  seismological  stations  scattered  all  over  the 
globe.  The  only  reference  to  the  Milne  instrument  in  this  work  is 
a  remark  on  the  small  amount  of  magnification  of  the  movement 
of  the  earth  particle  in  that  instrument,  and  the  author  does  not 
appear  to  be  aware  that  this  defect  has  already  been  removed  by  an 
addition  to  the  instrument  made  by  Professor  Milne  himself. 

The  Seismological  Committee  of  the  British  Association  can  point 
with  eonfidenoe  to  the  important  results  obtained  through  the  use 
of  this  instrument  of  Professor  Milne's  during  the  last  twelve  years. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  an  instrument  of  the  Milne  type,  established 
at  Strasburg,  has  not  given  satisfactory  results.  But  how  far  this 
may  have  been  due  to  want  of  proper  adjustment  or  other  causes  is 
somewhat  doubtful.  The  important  point  to  be  remembered  is  that 
a  very  large  part  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  distant  effects  of 
earthquakes,  since  the  original  work  of  Yon  Eebeur-Paschwitz,  has 
been  obtained  by  a  comparison  of  the  records  obtained  with  the 
Milne  instrument  at  widely  distant  stations.  The  author  of  this 
work,  in  bis  references  to  the  labours  of  Professor  Milne,  is  so  fair  and 
appreciative  that  we  feel  sure  any  seeming  neglect  of  results  obtained 
daring  eighteen  years  in  Japan  and  twelve  years  subsequently  at 
Shide  must  be  due  to  misinformation  and  certainly  not  to  personal 
prejadice  or  ill-will.  We  can  very  heartily  recommend  the  work  as 
giving  a  full  and  very  clear  account  of  the  recent  developments  of 
what  the  author  not  inappropriately  calls  the  New  Seismology, 
dealing  with  the  observations  of  earthquakes  at  a  distance,  and  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  such  observations. 

J.  W.  J. 
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I. — Gbological  SocimT  of  Londoit. 

L^January  22nd,  1908.— Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  ScD., 
Sec.  R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  oommunicationB  were  read : — 

1.  "The  Origin  of  the  Pillow-Lava  near  Port  Isaac  in  Com  wall** 
By  Clement  Reid,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  and  Henry  Dewey.  F.G.8.* 

The  Upper  Devonian  strata  around  Port  Isaac  consist  of  marine 
slates,  in  which  occurs  a  sheet  of  pillow-lava  over  200  feet  in 
thickness.  The  pillows  measure  usually  from  2  to  5  feet  in  diameter, 
but  range  up  to  8  feet ;  masses  under  1  foot  are  rare.  The  individual 
pillows  are  quite  disconnected,  although  moulded  on  one  another  and 
adherent  where  they  touch.  Where  three  pillows  approached  there 
was  an  angular  vacant  space,  subsequently  filled  with  oalcite,  which 
is  often  altered  into  chert.  Their  mutusd  relations  seem  to  prove 
that  they  were  soft  when  deposited,  but  not  sufficiently  soft  to  squeeze 
into  comers. 

Each  pillow  shows  intemally  a  central  vacant  space  or  very  open 
sponge,  often  as  much  as  two  feet  in  length.  This  is  succeeded  by 
a  thick  shell  of  exceptionally  vesicular  lava,  which  is  followed  by  an 
outer  shell  of  banded,  more  or  less,  vesicular  rock.  The  whole  mass 
is  so  vesicular  that  it  must  have  been  very  light. 

If  this  lava  were  subaerial,  the  lightness  would  not  help  us  to 
explain  the  origin  of  the  isolated  pillows ;  but  the  intimate  association 
with  fine  grained  marine  strata  shows  that  it  was  probably  submarine. 
On  calculating  the  proportion  of  cavity  to  rock  in  two  of  the  pillows, 
the  authors  find  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  whole  mass  must 
have  been  very  low,  not  greatly  exceeding  that  of  sea- water.  The 
lava  seems  to  have  been  blown  out  into  thick  walled  bubbles,  kept 
from  touching  each  other  by  the  escaping  steam.  The  whole  mass 
was  for  a  short  time  in  the  spheroidal  state,  and,  although  composed 
of  a  multitude  of  large  plastic  spheres,  the  sheet  could  flow  like 
a  liquid.  This  emption  seems  to  have  been  analogous  to  that  of 
Mont  Pel^,  described  by  Dr.  Tempest  Anderson  and  Dr.  Flett,  except 
that  it  was  submarine  instead  of  subaerial. 

2.  "  On  the  Subdivision  of  the  Chalk  at  Trimmingham  (Norfolk)." 
By  Reginald  Marr  Brydone,  F.G.S. 

The  object  of  this  communication  is  to  lay  before  the  Society  a 
sketch-map  showing  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  sub-divisions, 
vnth  a  brief  account  of  their  distinguishing  features.  Practically  the 
whole  of  the  Chalk  exposed  on  the  foreshore  comes  under  the  two 
main  divisions — one  composed  of  (a)  Sponge-beds,  very  largely  yellow, 
12  feet,  resting  on  8  feet  of  White  Chalk ;  (b)  White  .Chalk  without 
Ostrea  lunata,  about  9  feet  thick ;  {c)  White  Chalk  containing 
0.  lunata,  20  feet ;  and  the  other  composed  of  {a)  Grey  Chalk,  about 

*  Communicated  by  permission  of  the  Director  of  H.M.  Geological  Survey. 
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12  feet  thick;  succeeded  by  {h)  White  Chalk  with  Ottrea  lunata, 
aboQt  20  feet;  (e)  White  Chalk  without  0.  lunula,  about  8  feet; 
{d)  White  Chalk  with  0,  lunata,  about  10  feet;  and  {e)  Grey  Chalk, 
about  25  feet.  There  is  no  evidence  as  to  the  relative  positions  of 
these  two  main  divisions.  The  author  seeks  to  justify  his  adoption 
of  Terehrattdina  gracilis  and  T,  Gisei  as  the  zone  fossils  of  the 
Trimmingham  Chalk,  in  opposition  to  the  proposal  to  adopt  Oetrea 
lunaia  as  the  zone  fossil.  Other  important  species  are  JPentacrinue 
Agasmt,  P.  Bronni,  and  Hehinoeonus  Orhignganus.  The  author  still 
a&eres  to  his  view  that  these  masses  of  Chalk  can  only  be  in  situ  and 
must  have  once  formed  part  of  a  large  continuous  mass,  and  that  the 
bulk  of  this  mass  must  have  lain  to  seawards  of  the  present  coast-line. 


U.-^Fehrwny   5th,    1908.— Sir  Archibald  Geikie,   K.C.B.,  D.C.L., 
Sc.JD.,  Sec.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  ^*  On  Antigorite  and  the  Yal  Antigorio,  with  Notes  on  other 
Serpentines  containing  that  Mineral."  By  Professor  T.  G.  Bonney, 
8c.D.,  LL.3).,  F.K.S.,  P.G.S. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain,  as  the  author  ascertained  after  his  joint 
paper  with  Miss  Raisin,  published  in  1905,  that  the  first  described 
specimen  of  antigorite  was  really  found  in  the  Val  Antigorio.  So  last 
summer  he  visited  that  valley,  in  company  with  the  Kev.  £.  Hill, 
and  after  an  examination,  of  which  he  gives  an  account,  came  to  the 
concluflion  that  the  rock  most  probably  does  not  occur  tbere  in  situ, 
though  it  is  found  in  pebbles,  etc.,  from  tributaries. 

He  next  describes  other  specimens  of  antigorite  serpentine,  examined 
since  1905  ;  some  from  New  Zealand,  kindly  sent  to  him  by  Dr.  J.  M. 
Bell,  and  others  obtained  in  the  Saasthal,  especially  from  the  Langefluh ; 
giving  further  particulars  about  specimens  in  the  National  Collection 
at  South  Kensington  and  in  the  University  Collection  at  Cambridge. 

He  then  discusses  the  origin  of  the  mineral.  Pressure  is  apparently 
essential ;  certainly  it  can  be  formed  from  augite,  and,  though  he  has 
not  discovered  residual  olivine  in  his  own  rather  numerous  specimens, 
or  typical  antigorite  in  Alpine  bastite  serpentines,  he  finds  indirect 
evidence  of  its  coming  from  this  mineral,  proofs  of  which  are  given 
by  F.  Becke,  M.  Preiswerk,  and  J.  M.  Bell.  If,  however,  we  suppose 
the  former  existence  of  two  types  of  peridotite  in  the  Alps,  as  at  the 
Lizard  and  in  the  Vosges,  and  pressure  sometimes  to  have  preceded, 
sometimes  to  have  followed  serpentinization,  we  can  account  for  the 
apparent  conflict  of  evidence. 

2.  "  The  St.  David's  Head  *  Rock  Series '  (Pembrokeshire)."  By 
James  Tincent  Elsden,  B.Sc,  F.G.S. 

The  St.  David* s  Head  and  Cam  Llidi  intrusious  are  of  complex 
composition,  ranging  from  a  basic  biotite-norite  to  an  acid  quartz- 
enatatite-diorite,  and  finally  to  soda-aplite.  Throughout  all  the  types, 
except  the  last,  there  is  a  high  magnesia  percentage.  The  extreme 
types  sometimes  pass  abruptly  one  into  the  other,  and  at  other  times 
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they  are  mixed  in  various  proportions.  They  do  not  represent  a 
composite  intrusion,  but  simultaneous  intrusions  of  an  imperfectly- 
mixed  magma.  There  is  no  evidence  of  differentiation  in  situ,  but 
the  facts  suggest  a  common  origin  from  a  differentiated  magma-basin. 
The  aplite- veins  may  represent  the  most  acid  phase  of  the  differentiated 
magma. 

Petrographically  the  rocks  are  of  considerable  interest,  as  exhibiting 
t3rpes  not  very  commonly  occurring  in  the  British  Islands.  They  also 
afford  unusual  facilities  for  the  study  of  both  rhombic  and  monoclinic 
pyroxenes,  and  appear  to  throw  light  upon  the  origin  of  the  Bahlite- 
sbiation  of  the  latter.  Rhombic  pyroxene  generally  crystallized 
earlier  than  the  monoclinic  pyroxene,  but  sometimes  tiiese  relations 
are  reversed,  and  often  the  two  forms  are  crystallographically 
intergrown,  sometimes  as  twins.  There  are  two  distinct  varieties  of 
augite,  distinguished  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  basal  striation. 
The  relation  of  these  two  types  lends  support  to  the  perthitic  theory, 
that  there  is  an  ultra  microscopic  crystallographic  intergrowth  of 
rhombic  and  monoclinic  pyroxene.  The  probable  age  of  the  intrusions 
is  not  greater  than  that  of  the  earth  movements  which  folded  the 
Arenig  Shales  in  this  district.  The  observations  recorded  in  the  paper 
seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  acid  streaks  and  cores  in  basic 
igneous  rocks  may  not  always  be  due  to  differentiation  in  situ. 


II. — MINBRALOGICA.L   SOCIBTT. 

November  \2th,  1907.— Professor  H.  A.  Miers,  F.R.S.,  President,  in 

the  Chair. 

On  hopeite  and  other  zinc  phosphates  and  associated  minerals 
from  Broken  Hill  Mines,  North- Western  Rhodesia ;  by  L.  J.  Spencer 
(GsoL.  Mag.,  1907,  p.  379).  Hopeite  is  abundant  as  brilliant  water- 
clear  ciystals  or  as  larger  white  crystals  reaching  2  cm.  across.  The 
crystals  are  orthorhombic  with  a  i  h  i  0  =^  05786  :  1  :  0*4758. 
Cleavage  flakes  parallel  to  the  brachypinacoid  show  a  zonal  intergrowth 
of  two  substances,  distinguished  as  a-hopeite  and  )3-hopeite:  these 
differ  considerably  in  their  optical  characters,  and  slightly  in  sp.  gr. 
(3  0 — 3-1 )  and  the  temperature  at  which  water  is  expelled.  Associated 
with  the  hopeite  crystals  on  the  bone-breccia  are  brown  botryoidal 
masses  of  vanadinite.  The  other  zinc  phosphates  occur,  not  in  the 
bone  cave,  but  with  cellular  limonite  and  crystals  of  descloizite  and 
pyromorphite  in  connection  with  the  zinc-lead  ores  (which  consist  of 
an  intimate  mixture  of  cerussite  and  hemimorphite  with  interspersed 
limonite).  The  new  species  tarhuttite  occurs  in  great  abundance,  and 
is  a  basic  zinc  phosphate,  Zug  Pg  Og  .  Zn  (0H)2,  with  sp.gr.  4*15; 
the  crystals  are  anorthic  with  ac  =  55°  50',  ab  =  84°  34',  be  =  76°  31', 
e  being  a  direction  of  perfect  cleavage.  Pseudomorplis  of  tarhuttite 
after  calamine  (Zn  C  O3),  descloizite,  and  hemimorphite  are  not 
uncommon.  Another  new  species,  named  parahopeits,  has  the  same 
chemical  composition  as  hopeite,  Zug  Pg  Og  .  4  Hg  0,  but  is  anorthic 
with  sp.  gr.  3-31.  The  platy  crystals  somewhat  resemble  hemi- 
morphite in  appearance ;  they  have  one  perfect  cleavage,  approximately 
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perpendicular  to  the  plates,  through  which  emerges  one  of  the  optio 
axes. — The  question  of  a  relation  hetween  Isomorphous  Miscibility  and 
Parallel  Growths ;  by  T.  V.  Barker.  A  study  of  the  growths  on  each 
other  of  immiscible  or  slightly  miscible  pairs  of  substances  has  shown 
that  although  miscibility  and  parallel  growths  are  favoured  by  the 
same  factor — similarity  and  molecular  volume — yet  the  two  properties 
do  not  always  go  hand  in  hand :  for  many  immiscible  or  only  slightly 
miscible  substances  form  parallel  growths  quite  readily.  Mixed 
crystals,  therefore,  should  not  be  regarded  as  built  up  of  alternating 
pfloullel  layers. — ^Notes  on  zeolites  from  Cornwall  and  Devon;  by 
A.  BuBsell.  The  occurrence  of  zeolites  in  various  localities  was 
described,  e.g.  that  of  heulandite  near  Okehampton,  stilbite  at 
Botallack  and  St.  Ives,  chabazite  at  Luxullian,  apophyllite  and 
analcite  at  Lostwithiel — Note  on  the  crystallisation  of  potassium 
bichromate ;  by  Professor  H.  A.  Miers.  Two  stages  of  growth  of 
potassium  bichromate  crystallising  from  a  drop  of  solution  were 
described  and  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. — On  various  minerals  from 
the  Lengenbach  quarry  and  the  Ofenhom,  Binnenthal ;  by  R.  H.  S. 
By.  Crystals  of  binnite,  one  of  them  a  unique  twin,  and  examples  of 
tile  regular  intergrowth  of  sartorite  and  baumhauerite  were  described, 
and  the  occurrence  of  brookite  and  molybdenite  on  the  Ofenhom  was 
for  the  first  time  recorded. — ^Mr.  L,  J.  Spencer  exhibited  on  behalf  of 
Br.  H.  J.  Johnston-Lavis  some  minute  crystals  of  haematite  found  in 
association  with  chlormanganokalite  in  blocks  ejected  from  Vesuvius 
during  the  eruption_of  1906._  The  crystals  have  the  form  of  acute 
Bcalenohedra  fi  {813}  «  {2461}.  A  fine  series  of  zeolites  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Belfast  was  shown  by  Mr.  F.  N.  A.  Fleischmann, 
a  new  meteoric  stone  from  Simondium,  Cape  Colony,  by  Dr.  G.  T. 
Prior,  specimens  of  reconstructed  ruby  and  blue  spinel,  and  of  the 
new  gem  benitoite,  by  Dr.  G.  F.  Herbert  Smith,  and  a  specimen  of 
artificial  haematite  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Woodward. 


OOKRB3SI»OITr>E3ITOB3. 


NOTES    OX   FOSSIL    PLANTS    FROM    SOUTH    AFRICA: 
A   CORRECTION. 

Snt, — In  the  description  of  Fhyllotheca  WTiaitsi,  sp.  nov.,  on  p.  481 
of  my  "Notes"  the  locality  of  the  specimen  found  by  Mr.  Whaits 
is  given  as  •*  Prince  Albert  in  shale  lyiug  between  the  Witteberg 
Series  and  the  Dwyka  conglomerate."  I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Wilman, 
of  Kemlworth  (Cape  Town),  for  pointing  out  to  me  that  the  locality 
should  be  described  as  Farm  Klipfontein,  Fraserburg  District,  a  well- 
known  locality  of  fossil  reptiles.  The  strata  form  part  of  the 
Beaufort  Series,  and  are  probably  of  Permian  age.  Miss  Wilman's 
correction  is  confirmed  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Whaits. 

A.  C.  Sewaed. 

BoTAMT  School,  Oambridos. 
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RADIOLARIAN  ROCKS  OF    THE   CULM    MEASURES,   DEVONSHIRE. 

SiE, — I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  unfortunate  mistake  which 
I  have  made  on  pp.  4,  105,  106,  107,  108,  and  109  of  the  Geological 
Survey  Memoir  on  Plymouth  and  Liskeard,  1907,  in  attributing  to 
Mr.  Fox  alone  various  statements  which  I  have  quoted  from  the 
joint  papers  of  Messrs.  Hinde  and  Fox  on  the  Badiolarian  rocks  of 
the  Culm  Measures,  in  the  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  li,  1895, 
and  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association,  vol.  xxviii, 
1896,  and  in  Proc.  Geologists'  Association,  vol.  xx,  pp.  88,  92,  1907. 
I  desire  to  express  my  regret,  and  to  offer  my  apologies  to  these 
authors  for  the  unintentionally  deficient  references  to  their  joint 
papers.  W.  A.  E.  IJsbheb. 

28,  Jbkmtn  St&bst,  S.W. 
Ftbruary  12M,  1908. 


THE   LIQUID   AND    PNEUMATOLYTIC   THEORIES    OF   GRANITIC 

MINERALS. 

Sib, — I  have  noticed  with  much  regret  that  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  hy  the  Geological  Survey'  as  te  the  crystallisation  of  the  West 
Country  Granites  are  in  hopeless  conflict  with  several  communications 
which  the  GioLoeiCAL  Magazike  has  honoured  me  by  publishing. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  Survey  authorities  have  adopted  the  high 
temperature  gaseous  theory,'  whereas  I  have  assumed  the  impregna- 
bilify  of  the  low-temperature  liquid  theory.  Any  attempt  at 
reconciliation  is  useless,  but  it  may  be  as  well  if  I  submit  the  list  of 
the  authorities  on  which  I  have  reued.  They  are  in  order  of  date  as 
follows : — 

(1)  Sorby,  '*  Microscopical  Structure  of  Crjstals"  :  Q.J.G.S.,  1858. 

(2)  Sorbv  &  Butler,  **  Rubies,  Sapphires,  and  Diamonds  " :  Proc.  R.S.,  1869. 

(3)  Hartley,  **  The  Identification  of  Liquid  Carbonic  Add  in  Mineral  CaTities  '*  :• 

Royal  Micro.  Soc.,  March  Ist,  1876. 

(4)  Sorb^,  '*  On  the  Critical  Point  in  the  Consolidation  of  Granitic  Rocks": 

Mmeralogical  Mag.,  September  6th,  1876. 

(5)  Hartley,   "  On    Variations  in  the  Critical  Point  of  Carbon    Dioxide   in 

Minerals,"  etc. :  Joum.  Chem.  Soc,  September,  1876. 

(6)  Hartley,     *<  Observations    on    Fluid    Cavities  '*  :     Joum.    Chem.    Soc., 

March,  1877. 

(7)  Hartley,  ''Attraction  and  Repulsion  of  Bubbles  by  Heat" :  Proc.  R.S.,  1877. 

(8)  Hartley,  "On  the  Constant  Vibration  of  Minute  Bubbles":  Proc.  R.S.,  1877. 

(9)  Report  on  the  Conditions  under  which  Li<^uid  Carbonic  Acid  exists  in  Rocks 

and    Minerals,    by    a    Committee   consisting  of  Walter  Noel  Hartley, 
F.R.S.E.,  E.  J.  AUls,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  and  W.  Chandler  Roberts,  F.R.S. 
Drawn  up  by  W.  N.  Hartley,  F.R.S.E. :  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.,  1877. 
M\  A.  Daubr6e,  *'E'tudes  Syntbctiques  de  G6olo«e  Experimentale  " :  1879. 

(11)  Sorby:  Address  to  the  Geological  Section  of  tne  British  Association,  1880. 

(12)  Fouque  et  Levy,  **  Synthase  des  Min^raux  et  des  Roches  "  :  1883. 

1  am  bound  te  admit  that  the  first  chapter  of  Daubree's  **  Experi- 
mental Geology  "  justifies  the  views  of  the  Geological  Surveyors,  and 

»  *•  Land's  End  District,"  pp.  49-60,  1907. 

2  '* 'Pneumatolysis'  refers  to  the  action  of  gases  above  critical  temperature" 
(*'  Fahnouth  and  Camborne,"  p.  168,  1906). 
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that  Foaqii6  &  Levy  do  not  directly  challenge  them.  It  will, 
howeyer,  be  noticed  that  the  papen  of  Br.  Sorby  and  Profeasor 
Hartley,  published  as  they  are  in  the  records  of  Societies  such  as 
the  Royal,  Chemical,  Microscopical,  and  Mineralogical,  and  in  the 
Reports  of  the  British  Association  (and  published,  moreover,  quite 
rodependently,  and  for  dilEerent  objects  of  research),  might  very  well 
not  haye  all  oome  under  the  notice  of  MM.  Daubr6e,  Fouque,  and 
L6vy ;  and  that  indeed  seems  to  have  been  the  case. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  certainly  should  not  have  seen  most  of  the 
above  papers  had  not  the  authors  most  generously  sent  me  reprints. 

1  am  certainly  in  a  great  difficulty.  One  of  the  minmils  relied 
on  by  the  C^logical  Surrey  to  prove  pneumatolytio  action  at 
temperatures  above  the  critical  temperature  of  water  is  topaz.  But, 
in  Professor  Hartley's  paper  on  Fluid  Cavities  to  the  Chemical 
Society  in  1877,  one  section  is  entitled  **  On  the  Probable  Temperature 
incident  to  the  formation  of  Topaz,"  and  one  conclusion  arrived  at  is 
that  topaz  sometimes  crystallises  under  and  sometimes  over  the  C.T. 
of  water. 

The  petrologists  dismiss  all  the  evidence  relied  on  by  the  chemists 
for  ascCTtaining  the  temperatures  of  rock-formation.  But  there  is  this 
fact  to  be  bonie  in  mind,  that  while  the  chemists  have  minutely 
studied  separate  minerals,  the  petrologists  have  taken  a  wider  view 
of  rocks  and  magmas. 

The  following  example  will  serve  to  show  how  widely  eminent 
petrologists  and  chemists  differ  as  to  probable  temperatures.  Professor 
Hartley,  in  discussing  the  formation  of  negative  cavities  in  quartz, 
observes: — ''The  mineral  is  crystallised  at  a  high  temperature, 
say  150^0."  (on  Fluid  Cavities).^  The  theory  adopted  by  the  Geo- 
k^cal  Surveyors  often  necessitates  a  temperature  exceeding  365°  C. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Cornish  Memoirs  1  have  for  the  first 
time  understood  the  irritation  that  my  unfortunate  little  papers  have 
naturally  caused.  St.  Paul  hits  the  position  off  exactly  :  '*  If  1  know 
not  the  meaning  of  the  voice,  I  shall  be  unto  him  that  speaketh 
a  barbarian  ;  and  he  that  speaketh  shall  be  a  barbarian  unto  me." 

1  can  assure  my  geological  friends  that  for  very  many  reasons 
I  most  deeply  regret  ever  having  published  outside  the  provinces 
anything  on  the  subjects  of  either  Petrology  or  Kipplemark  ;  as  both 
subjects  have  led  to  a  vast  amount  of  genuine  misunderstanding  and 
discomfort,  and  I  may  add  of  mystification;  and  they  are  not 
worth  it.  A.  R.  Hunt. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  8UDBUKY  NICKEL  ORES. 

Sir, — In  Professor  Coleman's  interesting  restatement  of  what  he 
regards  as  *•  inconti'overtible  proof "  of  the  igneous  origin  of  the 
Sudbury  nickel  ores,  he  makes  the  safe  assumption  that  I  had  not 
seen  the  long  announced  second  part  of  his  monograph  (Report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Ontario,  vol.  xiv,  No.  3).  It  would  be 
inexcusable  for  anyone  to  discuss  tho  Sudbury  miuing  field  without 

^  Beprint,  p.  8. 
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careful  consideration  of  any  work  that  Professor  Coleman  had  published 
on  it.  I  am  not  aware  that  his  second  report  was  available  when 
I  prepared  my  address.  Its  issue  was  reported  in  Economic  Geohgy 
for  June,  1906 ;  but  as  the  paper  is  not  included  in  the  Annual  List  of 
Literature  received  by  the  Geological  Society  for  either  1905  or  1906, 
I  presume  Economic  Otology  was  supplied  with  an  advanced  copy. 
This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  Professor  Coleman,  in  a  paper 
in  the  Journal  of  Geology  for  last  month,  published  six  months  after 
the  manuscript  of  my  address  had  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  printer, 
refers  to  his  report  as  *'  recently  distributed.''  I  notice,  moreover,  that 
there  is  no  reference  to  it  in  Messrs.  Campbell  &  Knight's  paper  on  the 
Microstructure  of  the  Nickeliferous  Pyrrhotites,  which  was  received  in 
this  country  after  my  address  had  been  delivered.  As  the  report  was 
apparently  inaccessible  to  American  authors,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
it  was  not  available  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.^ 

My  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Sudbury  ores  is  not  so  emphatic 
as  Professor  Coleman's  article  would  suggest.  The  opinion  which  he 
quotes  was  introduced  by  the  words  *'  appear  to  have  been,"  and  the 
next  sentence  continues  the  same  expression  of  doubt — ^'  if  Dickson's 
facts  be  right,"  etc.  Without  having  been  in  the  field,  I  should  be 
sorry  to  express  a  final  opinion  on  either  side.  But  so  far  as  I  am 
capable  of  judging  from  the  literature,  the  igneous  origin  of  the  ores 
is  not  yet  established,  and  is  faced  by  greater  difficulties  than  the 
alternative  theory.  Messrs.  Campbell  &  Knight,  in  their  recent  paper 
in  Eeonotnic  Qeology  (June,  1907),  also  conclude  that  '*  Dickson 
has  a  weight  of  evidence  to  prove  that  his  specimens  are  of  seoondaiy 
aqueous  origin"  (p.  351).  They  claim  that  (p.  365)  in  all  the  chief 
mining  fields  of  nickeliferous  pyrrhotite  the  mode  of  origin  of  the 
ores  was  the  same,  and  that  the  basic  rocks  with  which  the  ore  bodies 
are  associated  were  first  formed,  then  fractured,  and  then  *'  ore-bearing 
solutions  came  in  and  replaced  the  rock-matter  wholly  or  in  part  by 
pyrrhotite.  Later  on  the  pyrrhotite,  etc.,  was  also  strained  and  broken, 
and  the  deposition  of  pentlandite  and  chalcopyrite  followed."  Henoe 
I  am  not  the  only  one  who  is  not  yet  convinced  that  the  igneous  origin 
of  these  ores  is  •*  the  correct  view."  J.  W.  Gkkoort. 

Gboloozcal  Dbpahtkbnt, 

Ukivbksity,  Glasgow. 
January  31«<,  1908. 


KITCHEX-MIDDEXS  IX  NORTH  CORNWALL. 

Sir, — In  Mr.  B.  B.  Woodward's  interesting  paper  in  the 
Geolooical  Magazink  (January  and  February,  1908)  on  "The  Drift 
and  Underlying  Deposits  at  Newquay,"  he  mentions  kitchen-middens 
and  cooking-sites  as  occurring  towards  the  upper  parts  of  the  deposit 
of  sand  (Fig.  1,  p.  16,  January).  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  the 
similar  occurrence  in  the  Trevose  district  further  to  the  north-east 
of  many  such  kitchen-middens  and  cooking-sites.     In  October,  1901 

^  I  am  infonned  (Feb.  17th)  that  Professor  Colenuiii^s  report  has  not  eren  yet 
been  received  at  the  Geological  Society's  Library. 
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(in  company  with  Mr.  G.  Bonsor,  Br.  Thelweil,  and  Mr.  Mallett) 
we  found  in  the  hlown  sand  abore  the  cliff  near  Constantine  Island 
many  traces  of  hearths,  at  different  levels,  down  to  a  depth  of  8  feet 
from  the  highest  point  of  the  midden.  There  were  charcoal,  burnt 
bones,  and  shells  of  Patella  vulgata^  Cardium  eduU^  and  Mytilua 
edulU  (some  showing  traces  of  the  action  of  fire  on  them).  The 
fact  of  the  differing  levels  of  these  hearths  seems  to  show  a  prolonged 
occupation  of  the  Trevose  peninsula  by  Neolithic  man  or  his 
descendants  in  the  Bronze  or  early  Iron  ages.  There  is  an  extensive 
circular  midden  round  Constantine  Church  (ruins),  there  are  others 
covered  with  blown  sand  that  can  be  identified  by  the  shells  and 
bones  turned  out  by  rabbits  in  making  their  burrows.  Also  an 
extensiye  midden  occurred  at  the  Harlyn  Bay  late  Keltic  burial- 
ground.  I  say  occurred,  because  it  has  been  levelled  and  planted  with 
trees.  From  that  kitchen-midden  were  obtained  teeth  of  Bo^  taurusj 
8u99erofa,  and  shells  of  Mgtilus,  Patella^  Heleion^  etc.,  and  quantities  of 
broken  Purpura  lapUlus,  which  Mr.  Santer  Kennard,  F.G.S.,  considered 
were  thus  broken  to  extract  colour  for  dyeing.  I  cannot  verify  the 
reference,  as  I  do  not  keep  the  lUmtrated  London  News,  but,  as  far 
as  I  remember,  Mr.  George  Bonsor,  whose  discoveries  near  Carmona 
have  given  him  a  European  reputation,  found  somewhat  similar 
conditions  as  to  kitchen-middens  and  cooking-sites  near  St.  Mary's  in 
the  Scilly  Isles,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  his  paper  on  this  work  has  not 
yet  appeared.  K.  Ashingtok  Bulleh. 

"Woking. 

F^nary  6th,  1908. 


OBia?TJ-A.K*y. 


BERNARD    J.    HARRINGTON,    B.A.,    Ph.D.,    LL.D. 
BoKK  AcousT  5,  1848.  Died  November  29,  1907. 

Wb  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Dr.  B.  J.  Harrington,  who  was 
formerly  chemist  and  mineralogist  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada, 
and  subsequently  Professor  of  Mining  and  also  of  Chemistry  in  McGill 
University,  Montreal.  Born  in  the  province  of  Quebec  he  was 
educated  at  McGill  University,  and  afterwards  graduated  Ph.D.  at 
Yale.  In  1872  he  succeeded  Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt  as  chemist  and 
mineralogist  to  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey  under  Selwyn.  To 
the  publications  of  that  Survey  he  contributed  reports  and  analyses  of 
coals,  iron -ores,  and  sundry  minerals.  He  also  prepared  a  catalogue 
of  the  Canadian  minerals,  rocks,  and  fossils  exhibited  in  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1 878.  He  described  the  new  mineral  Dawsonite  (1874), 
wrote  on  the  microscopic  structure  of  dykes  cutting  the  Laurentian 
rocks  (1877).  and  on  the  minerals  of  some  of  the  apatite-bearing  veins 
of  Ottawa  County  (1879).  In  later  years  he  contributed  papers  on 
mineralogical  subjects  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada,  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  and  other  journals.  He 
had  been  President  of  the  Chemical  and  Physical  Section  of  the 
Boyal  Society  of  Canada,  and  he  was  appointed  a  Vice-President  of 
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the  Chemical  Section  of  the  British  Association  at  the  meeting  held 
in  Toronto. 

Dr.  Harrington  was  perhaps  most  widely  known  in  this  country  as 
author  of  the  interesting  **  Life  of  Sir  William  E.  Logan,"  which  was 
published  in  1883« 


ROBERT  LAW,  F.G.S. 

Born  Junb  21,  1840.  Died  Dbcsmbbk  29,  1907. 

The  late  Mr.  Robert  Law,  whose  death  took  place  at  the  close  of 
last  year,  was  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  man.  Bom  at  Walsden 
in  Lancashire,  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire,  he  commenced  the  business 
of  life  as  a  weaver,  but  was  attracted  in  his  leisure  hours  to  the  local 
Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute,  where  his  interest  was  aroused 
in  the  Natural  History  and  Archaeology  of  his  neighbourhood. 
Although  at  the  time  he  was  regarded  as  ''  a  very  rough  unpolished 
diamond,"  yet,  after  passing  through  a  course  of  instruction  in  what 
may  be  called  elementary  subjects,  he  became  passionately  devoted 
to  the  study  of  geology,  spending  what  little  spare  money  he  had  on 
books  and  fossils,  and  his  spare  time  in  reading  or  in  tramping  the 
district  for  miles  around.  Li  this  way  he  became  so  proficient 
in  geological  science  that  he  was  recognised  as  its  leading  exponent 
in  the  country  round  Walsden.  He  soon  widened  his  sphere  of 
operations,  his  wanderings  taking  him  to  the  Mountain  Limestone 
districts  of  Gastleton,  Derbyshire,  to  Glitheroe  in  Lancashire,  and  to 
the  Lias  of  the  Yorkshire  coast. 

About  30  years  ago  he  commenced  his  first  class  in  geology  at 
Todmorden,  under  the  auspices  of  the  local  Science  and  Art  Committee, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  had  a  similar  class  at  the  Institute  at 
Walsden.  By  virtue  of  his  position  as  a  teacher,  Mr.  Law  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  several  of  tho  Summer  training  courses  in 
geology  and  kindred  subjects  at  the  Normal  College  of  Science,  South 
Kensington.  He  had  a  plain  but  effective  method  of  teaching,  and 
possessed  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  power  of  winning  the  interest 
and  devotion  of  his  students.  In  a  few  years  he  was  in  very  great 
demand  as  a  teacher,  and  had  classes  every  evening  in  the  week,  as 
well  as  on  Saturday  afternoons.  Among  the  places  at  which  he 
taught  were  Bacup,  Rochdale,  Shaw,  Oldham,  Hebden  Bridge,  Halifax, 
and  Lightcliffe. 

His  friend  Mr.  Walter  Baldwin,  of  Eochdale,  remarks  in  a  letter 
that  *'  as  a  lecturer  he  had  a  style  peculiar  to  himself  and  one  which 
took  with  the  working  men,  as  he  never  lost  his  Yorkshire  accent, 
which  certainly  was  a  strong  one.  He  and  the  late  Mr.  James 
Horsfall,  of  Bochdale,  were  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the  minute 
fiint  implements  from  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Moors."  They 
brought  a  paper  on  the  subject  before  the  British  Association  at 
Montreal.  The  same  authors  read  before  the  Manchester  meeting  of 
the  Association  in  1887,  a  paper  "  On  the  discovery  of  Carboniferous 
Fossils  in  a  Conglomerate  at  Moughton  Fell,  near  Settle,  Yorkshire  " 
(see  Geol.  Mao.,  1888,  p.  30). 
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If  not  one  of  the  actual  founders,  Mr.  Law  was  one  of  the  early, 
most  active,  and  notable  of  the  leading  men  connected  with  the  now 
defunct  Todmorden  Scientific  Association,  and  regularly  took  his  part 
in  the  lectures  and  debates.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological 
Society  in  1886.' 


ARTHUR  BEAVOR  WYNNE. 
Bosx  OcTOBKR,  1835.  DiBD  Dbcbmbbb,  1906. 

A.  B.  Wt5N£,  an  energetic  and  enthusiastic  geologist,  was  in  1855 
appointed  an  Assistant  Geologist  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland, 
under  Jukes,  and  was  engaged  in  surveying  chiefly  in  counties 
Tipperaiy,  Waterford,  and  Cork. 

^ELesigning  his  post  in  1862,  upon  being  appointed  on  the  staff  of 
the  Indian  Geological  Survey,  he  laboured  zealously  for  eleven  years 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bombay,  and  in  the  Punjab,  working  at  the 
stratigraphy  of  the  Salt  Eange,  and  at  the  problems  of  mountain- 
bailding. 

Ill-health  compelled  him  in  1883  to  retire  from  his  work  in  India, 
bat  in  the  same  year  he  temporarily  rejoined  the  Geological  Survey 
in  Ireland,  to  take  charge  of  the  Office  work.  Here  he  continued  to 
labour  until  1890. 

He  was  for  many  years  a  supporter  and  frequent  contributor  to  the 
pages  of  the  Geological  Maoaziite,  taking  part  in  1867  in  the  great 
discussion  on  Denudation,  when  he  utilized  both  his  Irish  and  Indian 
experience.  Occasionally  he  signed  a  letter  in  Indian  characters,  as 
when  writing  in  1875,  on  the  inverted  strata  of  the  Mendips.  To 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland  and  India  he 
contributed  the  results  of  his  field  work ;  while  other  of  his  papers 
were  published  by  the  Geological  Society,  and  by  the  Eoyal  Geological 
Society  of  Ireland,  of  which  he  was  President  in  1889. 


MARK  STIRRUP,  F.Q.S. 
BoBK  1831.  Died  June  10,  1907. 

A  ZEALOUS  member  of  the  Manchester  Geological  Society,  Mr.  Stirrup 
had  communicated  to  that  body  the  results  of  observations  on  the 
Glacial  Geology  of  Llandudno  (1883),  and  on  the  efPects  of  Marine 
Erosion  as  shown  by  the  Sea-CUns  and  Sea-Caves  of  the  British  Isles 
(1897).  He  also  wrote  an  account  of  the  early  history  of  that  Society 
(1897). 

To  the  Geological  Maoazike  he  communicated  in  1885  a  translation 
of  Charles  Brongniart's  important  paper  on  the  Fossil  Insects  of  the 
Primary  Eocks.  In  1890  he  wrote  on  Wind -Waves  and  Tidal 
Currents,  drawing  attention  te  Hermann  Fol's  observations  on  the 
moTements  of  water,  made,  whilst  engaged  in  diving,  at  depths  of 
more  than  100  feet  in  the  Mediterranean.     The  true  Horizon  of  the 

'  The  above  remarks  are  mainly  taken  from  the  Rochdale  Observer ^  Jan.  4th,  1908* 
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Mammoth  drew  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Stirrup  in  1893-94,  and  he 
maintained  in  opposition  to  Sir  Henry  Howorth  that  the  pre-Gladal 
age  of  that  elephant  had  not  heen  demonstrated,  at  any  rate  so  far  as 
the  main  history  of  the  animal  was  concerned. 


THEODORE  H.  HUGHES,  F.Q.S. 

Theodore  H.  Hughes,  Assoc.  R.S.M.,  F.G.S.,  whose  death  took 
place  in  1907,  was  for  some  years  an  active  memher  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  India,  engaged  for  the  most  part  in  the  coalfields  of  the 
Damuda  and  Gondwana  Basins.  Notices  of  some  of  his  reports 
appeared  in  the  Geological  Magazine  for  1869  and  1872. 


PROFESSOR    DR.    RUDOLF    BURCKHARDT. 

Born  1866.  Dibd  1908. 

We  have  also  to  record  the  death  of  the  eminent  naturalist  and 
palaeontologist  Professor  Dr.  Rudolf  Burckhardt,  of  the  University  of 
Basel,  who  died  at  the  zoological  station  Kovigno  (Austrian  coast  of 
Adriatic)  on  January  14th,  in  his  42nd  year.  He  contrihuted  papers 
to  this  Magazine  on  ^pyomis,  1893,  p.  672;  on  Hyperodapei<m 
Gordoniy  1900,  pp.  486  and  529  ;  on  Triassic  Starfishes,  1901,  p.  3. 


2)£XSOS331.Xx^3SrS30T7S. 


Mk.  Reginald  W.  Brock,  Professor  of  Geology  in  Queen's  University, 
Elingston,  has  been  appointed  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada,  to  fill  the  post  temporarily  occupied  by  Professor  Robert  Bell, 
who  succeeded  Dr.  George  Dawson,  as  Acting  Director. 

**  The  Zones  op  the  White  Chalk  op  the  English  Coast." — With 
the  appearance  of  pait  v  on  **  The  Isle  of  Wight,**  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Geologists'  Association  for  January,  1908,  Dr.  Arthur  W. 
Rowe,  F.G.S.,  has  at  length  concluded  this  important  work,  which  has 
occupied  so  many  years.  The  numerous  maps  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  C.  Davies  Sherbom,  F.G.S.,  and  the  splendid  series  of  photographs 
by  Dr.  H.  E.  Ai-mstrong,  F.R.S.  **  A  task  of  such  magnitude,"  says 
the  author,  **  should  only  have  been  essayed  by  one  with  abundant 
leisure.  The  brief  holidays  snatched  from  an  over  busy  professional 
life  have,  during  the  past  twelve  years,  been  given  up  unreservedly 
to  this  quest.  Over  30,000  fossils  from  the  White  Chalk  have  been 
collected,  accurately  zoned  and  localised,  so  that  those  who  wish  to  study 
genera  and  species  in  hulk  can  do  so  unharassed  by  any  uncertainty." 
We  heartily  congratulate  the  author,  and  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state 
that  Prof.  Dr.  Charles  Barrois,  of  the  University  of  Lille,  France,  one 
of  the  highest  authorities  living  concerning  the  Chalk,  has  kindly 
written  a  review  of  Dr.  Rowe's  work,  which  will  appear  in  the  April 
number  of  the  Geological  Magazine. 
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I. — On  somb  New  Zealand  Graptolitbs. 
By  Ethel  M.  B.  Shai^espbab,  D.Sc. 

1\H£  New  Zealand  graptolites  which  are  dealt  with  in  this  paper 
were  collected  by  Mr.  E.  Douglas  Isaacson,  mining  engineer, 
New  Zealand,  for  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History),  South 
Kensington.  Dr.  A.  Smith  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  very  kindly  gave  me 
the  opportunity  of  examining  this  interesting  collection,  which  was 
sent  to  me  in  the  Autumn  of  1907.  Shortly  after  its  receipt 
]>r.  Woodward  forwarded  me  a  copy  of  the  New  Zealand  Geological 
Survey  publication  entitled  "The  Geology  of  the  Parapara  Sub- 
division, Karamea,  Nelson,"  by  James  Mackintosh  Bell,  Director, 
1907,  which  contains  brief  descriptions  and  figures  of  graptolites 
eoUected  from  the  same  locality  as  that  from  which  Mr.  Isaacson 
collected  his  specimens.  Since,  however,  the  records  of  graptolites 
from  New  Zealand  are  very  limited  in  number,  and  since  Mr.  Isaacson's 
collection,  contains  a  greater  variety  of  forms  than  that  of  any  previous 
observer,  it  seems  advisable  to  publish  the  identifications  that- 1  have 
found  it  possible  to  make  from  an  examination  of  his  collection. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  specimens,  Mr.  Isaacson's  maps  and  notes 
were  placed  at  my  disposal,  and  from  these  I  have  obtained  the 
iollowing  facts  concerning  the  occurrence  of  the  graptolite-bearing 
rocks. 

The  locality  from  which  Mr.  Isaacson  obtained  his  specimens  is 
that  of  Slaty  Creek,  not  far  from  Aorangi  mine,  in  the  Aorere  district 
of  the  Karamea  division.  It  is  about  nine  miles  south  of  the  southern 
end  of  the  Wanganui  Inlet,  which  is  situated  at  the  extreme  north- 
western comer  of  the  Middle  Island  of  New  Zealand.  The  floor  of 
the  country  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  series  of  unfossiliferous 
blue  slates  (Aorere  Series),  but  interbedded  with  these  is  a  "  highly 
carbonised  band,"  only  a  "few  inches  in  thickness."  "The  auriferous 
reefs  of  the  locality  are  only  found  in  intimate  association  with  this 
graphitic  (carbonised)  slate.  The  reef  itself  has  a  thin  coating  of 
graphite,  and  between  the  graphite  and  the  slate  is  a  block  pug  seam  ; 
while  the  slate  itself  is  generally  in  a  very  crushed  condition."  The 
graptolites  were  "  obtained  almost  anywhere  on  the  line  of  the  reef, 
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and  both  on  the  footwall  and  hanging  wall  of  the  reef  itself  in  the 
workings."  They  are  confined  to  the  fine  textured  slates,  the  coarser 
ones  being  quite  unfossiliferous. 

According  to  Mr.  Bell  (loc.  cit.,  p.  34),  the  Aorere  rocks  in  this 
district  are  as  a  whole  **  folded  into  a  great  synclinorium,"  but  the 
"plication  of  the  strata  has  been  enormous,  the  rocks  having  been 
folded  into  a  series  of  very  closely  compressed  troughs  and  arches, 
which  have  a  general  trend  of  about  north-north-west,  with  many 
variations  from  regularity."  At  the  locality  where  the  graptolites 
were  obtained  the  dip  of  the  beds  is  about  30°  to  the  west. 

Mr.  Isaacson  states  that  all  the  graptolites  in  his  collection  came 
from  the  one  band.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  distinguish  two 
main  rock  types,  namely:  {a)  a  somewhat  coarse  shale  with  an 
irregular  fracture,  and  (J)  a  fine,  smooth,  well-laminated  shale. 

In  the  first  of  these  (a)  I  have  identified  the  following  species  : — 

Jiri/offraptus  Zapworthiy  UuedemtLWH.  Diplograpttu  sg.  (?). 

Dichograpiua  octobrachiattu^  Hall.  GoniograpUta  perJUxility  Euedemann. 

Didymograptm  ertenaus.  Hall.  Loganograptua  Loganiy  Hall. 

2>.  gibberulm,  Nicholson  (cadueeus,  JPhyliograpttis  AniM,  Hall. 

Salter).  PA.  ilidfoliua.  Hall. 

2).  nitidHs,  Hall.  Tetragraptua  Amiiy  EUea  &  Wood. 

In  the  second  (h)  I  have  recognised — 

SryograpUta  Lapworthi,  Ruedemann.  Phylhgraptm  typttSy  Hall. 

Didymograptwt  affinis  (?),  Nicholson.  Stroph<ygrapttt9trichomane9{^)y'K\ye^emArm. 

J),  nanus  J  Lapworth.  Tetragraptus  Bigabyi,  Hall  (similU,  Hall). 

J).  $imilii{?)f  Ruedemann.  T.  cf.  pendena,  Elles. 

Goniograptus  geometricuay  Ruedemann.  T,  quadribraehiatus^  Hall. 
Fhyllograptua  Anna,  Hall. 

Intermediate  in  character  between  these  two  extreme  rock  types 
there  are  a  few  slabs  of  shale,  readily  distinguishable  by  the  mode  of 
preservation  of  their  contained  graptolites,  which  have  yielded 
Bidymog,  nanus,  Phyllog.  angusti/olius,  Phyllog.  Anna,  and  Tetrag. 
Bigsbyi,     These,  however,  may  be  grouped  with  {h). 

Thus  the  two  types  of  rock  are  distinct,  not  only  lithologically, 
but  also  palseoutologically,  and  in  this  one  collection  there  are 
represented  two  different  graptolitic  zones  or  sub-zones.  Either,  then, 
these  two  graptolitic  zones  occur  within  the  one  carbonaceous  band  of 
a  few  inches  in  thickness,  or  there  is  more  than  one  graptolitiferous 
band  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  reef.  Without  further  information 
it  is  impossible  to  decide  between  these  two  suggested  alternatives, 
but  the  evidence  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Isaacson  and  Mr.  Bell  as  to 
the  movement  that  the  rocks  have  undergone,  and  the  occurrence 
of  the  graptolites  both  on  the  walls  of  the  reef  itself  and  in  its 
neighbourhood,  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  possibility  of  there  being 
two  distinct  graptolitiferous  bands  present. 

The  fauna  of  the  band  {a)  is  characterised  by  the  abundance  of  the 
species  Didymog.  gihherulus.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  same  fauna  as  that 
described  by  Mr.  Bell ;  and  if  we  except  his  identification  of  RastriUs 
(which  may  be  a  fragment  of  Goniograptus  perJUxilis)  the  assemblage 
of  graptolites  is  that  which  one  might  expect.  The  forms  which  he 
doubtfully  refers  to  Climctcograptm  and  Biplograpttu  may  belong  to 
one  and  the  same  species ;  and  from  an  examination  of  the  one  or  two 
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specimens  which  occur  in  the  present  collection  it  appears  that  they 
belong  to  a  primitive  type  of  Biplograpttu  allied  to  Dtplograptui 
inuiiltSy  Hall.     It  may  be  a  new  species. 

The  fauna  represented  in  the  second  band  (b)  seems  not  to  have 
been  detected  by  Mr.  Bell  and  his  assistants,  though  its  previous 
recognition  in  New  Zealand  is  evident  from  the  figures  of  graptolites 
given  by  the  late  Sir  James  Hector  (Handbook  of  New  Zealand,  1886, 
p.  82).  In  this  band  the  most  characteristic  species  are  I)idymograptu$ 
nanus,  and  Tetragraptm  Bigshyi^  while  Didymog.  gihhertdus  appears  to 
be  entirely  absent. 

Below  is  a  table  showing  the  distribution  of  these  New  Zealand 
graptolites  in  America  and  Great  Britain  ;  and  an  examination  of  this 
brings  out  clearly  the  great  similarity  between  these  two  New 
Zealand  faunas  or  sub-faunas  and  those  of  corresponding  age  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere. 


Bryog.  Laptoorthi 
Diekog,  oetohrachiatus .. 
Indymog.  extensu9 

D.  gibberulus        

D.  nitidus     

Diplograptus  s^ 

Ooniog .  perjlexi  lit 

Loganog.  Logani 

Fhyllog.  Anna      

Fh.  ilieifolius       

Tetrag.  Amii        

Didymog,  afflnia  ? 

D.  nanus       

D.  Htnilit  ? 

Gonioff,  geometr%ctt$ 
Fhyllog,  angustifolint .. 

Fh.  typtu      

Strophog,  triehomanea  ? 
Tetrag.  Bigsbyi    ... 
T,  ct.  pendens 
T,  quadribraehiatus 
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Especially  close  is  the  comparison  between  the  two  New  Zealand 
faunas  and  those  of  the  beds  2  and  3  of  Ruedemann  in  his  Deep  Kill 
section  (Graptolites  of  New  York,  part  1,  1904,  pp.  504-507). 
Some  of  the  new  species  described  jby  Euedemann  in  this  great  work, 
which  have  not  hidierto  been  recognised  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Isaacson's  collection.  The  fauna  of  the  band 
(a)  corresponds  to  that  of  bed  2,  and  the  fauna  of  {h)  to  that  of 
bed  3,  and  this  fact  gives  additional  support  to  the  assumption  that  in 
the  Aorere  Series  of  New  Zealand  two  graptolitiferous  zones  are 
represented. 

With  Great  Britain  the  comparison,  though  close,  is  not  so  striking. 
This  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  Britain  the  rocks  at  this  horizon 
are  not  so  rich  in  species  as  they  are  in  America.  So  far,  however,  as 
the  range  of  the  species  which  are  common  to  both  Great  Britain  and 
New  Zealand  is  concerned,  it  is  clear  that  the  fauna  {a)  corresponds  to 
that  of  the  zone  of  DidymograptuB  extensw,  and  the  fauna  of  (^)  to  that 
of  the  zone  of  Didymograptus  hirundo.  In  Wales  the  Lidymograptus 
hirundo  zone  is  extremely  poor  in  species,  and  the  zone  fossil  has  not 
yet  been  recog^sed  from  New  Zealand.  In  Britain  Bidymograptus 
nanw  makes  its  first  appearance  in  this  zone,  though  it  is  very  rare  ; 
probably,  therefore,  the  fauna  of  (a)  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
highest  beds  of  the  JD,  hirundo  zone  and  to  that  of  the  base  of 
the  overlying  zone  of  D,  hifidus. 

In  the  Lake  District  the  New  Zealand  faunas  find  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Middle  Skiddaw  Slates,  and  probably  also  in  the 
lowest  beds  of  the  Ellergills. 

Mr.  Isaacson's  present  discovery  shows  indisputably  that  the 
association  of  forms  in  the  part  of  New  Zealand  which  he  has 
investigated  is  practically  the  same  as  that  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere; and  it  may  be  anticipated  that  further  work  will  result  in 
proving  that  the  zonal  succession  of  graptolites  so  well  established  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  prevails  in  New  Zealand  also. 

II. — Mauine  Beds  in  the  Yokxshiee  Coal-measuees  above  the 

Babnslet  Coal. 

By  H.  Culpin. 

IN  Green's  *'  Geology  of  the  Yorkshire  Coalfield  "  (Mem.  Geol.  Surv., 
1878,  p.  471)  reference  was  made  to  the  occurrence  below  the 
Ackworth  rock  of  a  band  of  black  shale,  which  it  was  said  **  containa 
Aviculopecten  in  plenty,  and  shows  that  incursions  of  the  sea  con- 
tinued to  occur  even  up  to  these  comparatively  late  portions  of  the 
Coal  Measure  period." 

A  recent  sinking  for  coal  at  Brodsworth,  about  four  miles  north- 
west of  Doncaster,  gave  an  opportunity,  which  the  Colliery  Manage- 
ment kindly  facilitated,  for  a  search  for  the  above  and  other  marine 
beds  above  the  Barnsley  Coal,  with  the  result  that  four  such  beda 
have  been  noted  there,  one  of  which  has  markedly  distinctive 
lithological  and  faunal  character. 

Taking  the  beds  in  descending  order,  the  first  was  found  in  some 
82  feet  of  *blue  bind,'  the  base  of  which  was  106 J  feet  below  the 
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Ackworth  rock,  17  feet  above  the  Shafton  Coal,  and  1, 130  feet  above  the 
Barnsley  Coal.  This  bed  is  probably  the  one  mentioned  by  Green. 
At  Brodsworth  its  examination  yielded  numerous  fragments  of 
Goniatites,  including  a  curiously  preserved  OlyphioeeroB  sp.,  showing 
the  suture-lines.  The  other  mollusca  were  Lingula  mytiloides  (very 
abundant),  Pterinopecten  papyraeeus  (abundant),  Pondoniella  lavis,  and 
Nueulana  acuta.  Of  fish-remains  only  Megaliehthys  was  determinable. 
There  were  occasional  traces  of  plants,  including  Calamites  sp.  and 
Neuropterii  heterophylla^  Brongn. 

The  base  of  the  9ecand  bed,  which  was  apparently  about  15  feet 
thick,  was  219  feet  above  the  Melton  Field  Coal  and  705  feet  above 
the  Bamsley  Coal.  The  top  of  it  consisted  of  blue  fucoid-marked 
shales  with  a  soapy  feel.  Then  came  similar  shales  crowded  with 
Lingtday  followed  by  greyish-blue  harder  shales  with  abundant  Pterino- 
peeUn,  GoniatiteSy  etc.  The  base  was  a  very  hard  greyish-blue  lime- 
stone *  cank,'  which  broke  the  drills.  The  lithological  characters  of 
the  bed  were  remarkably  different,  both  to  the  eye  and  the  touch, 
from  the  ordinary  measures,  and  should  enable  the  mining  expert  to 
readily  distinguish  and  use  it  as  a  datum-line  in  any  future  boring  or 
sinking.  The  following  is  the  list  of  fossils  found  in  it : — 
Bbachiopoda.  Cbphalopoda. 

ChaneUB  lagueuiana,  mut.  9.  PUuronautihu  eoatatm,  Hmd. 

.Orhieuloidea  nitida.  Glyphioeerat  mieronotum,  Phill. 

Lingula  mytiioidet  (very  abundant).  Glyphioetra*  retieulatum  (P),  Phill. 

Laxblliiibanchxata.  Dimorphoeerat  OilbertMnij  Phill. 

SyncyeUmema     earbonifentm,     Hind  Orthoeera*  MciciUare,  Brown, 

(abundant).  Orthoeera*  Steinhauef%  Sow, 

FUrinopecten  papyraeeus.  Sow.  (very  Piscbs. 

abundant).  Aeanthodet. 

Poiidoniella  sulcata.  Hind.  EUm%chthy$  Egertoni, 

Myalina  e&mpresaa.  Hind.  Megaliehthya  Hibberti. 

Nucula  aqualU,  Sow.  Rhtzodopii*  sauroides. 

Nueulana  acuta,  Sow.  Plantjb. 

Ctmodonta    kBvirottrU.    Portl.   (very  t^^^^j^a^^..  -« 

abundant).  Lepidodendron  «p. 

'  Neuropteru  heterophylla,  Brongn. 

Gastbropoda.  Neuroptcru  cf.  raHnervis,  Bunb. 

Buphemw  sp.  (probably  new). 

The  base  of  the  third  bed  was  100  feet  below  the  Melton  Field 
Coal  and  382  feet  above  the  Bamsley  Coal.  It  yielded  Pterinopecten 
papyraeeus  and  numerous  specimens  of  Lingula  mytiloidesy  which  in 
some  parts  of  the  bed  were  very  small,  and  in  other  pai-ts  exceptionally 
large.     Fish  fragments  were  plentiful,  including — 

Aeanthodct  Wardi.  Rhadinichthy$  monensii. 

FUuroplax  Rankinei.  Rhttodopsis  sauroides. 

Coelaeanthut  elegant. 

The  fourth  bed,  which  had  a  hard  *  cank '  at  its  base,  was  111  feet 
above  the  Bamsley  Coal.  It  yielded  only  Lingula  mytiloideSy  and 
a  fish-scale  which  was  probably  Rhizodopsie  eauroides.  In  this  case, 
SpirorhiSf  Carbonicola  var.  aquilinay  and  Naiaditea  modiolaris  occurred 
in  close  proximity  to  the  Lingula  material. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Walcot  Gibson  for  encouragement  and 
assistance  in  the  work ;  and  to  Dr.  Wheelton  Hind,  Dr.  A.  Smith 
Woodward,  and  Mr.  R.  Kidston  for  examining  and  naming  the 
mollusca,  the  fish,  and  the  plant-remains. 
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III. — Thb  New  K^d  (Fxbmian)  Gbavels  op  the  Tiverton  District. 
By  Edoak  C.  Mastin,  B.Sc,  A.I.C. 

Introduction. 

AMONGST  the  Lower  New  Red  deposits  of  the  Tiverton  area  are 
loose  ruhhly  aggregations  of  angular  and  suhangular  fragments 
of  grit  and  sandstone  of  all  sizes  in  a  loose  earthy  or  sandy  matrix.* 
These  deposits,  which  seem  best  described  by  the  term  gravel,  rest 
unconformably  on  the  grits  and  shales  of  the  Culm-measures,  from 
which  they  appear  to  have  been  largely  derived.  In  the  deeper  ai-eas 
of  deposit,  further  from  the  Culm  margin,  they  pass  into  finer  breccias 
and  sand.'  These  gi^avels  were  formerly  regarded  as  superficial  deposits, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  may  be  Boulder-clays.'  Detailed 
mapping,  however,  proved  their  distinct  connection  with  the  Lower 
New  Red  Sandstones  and  breccias,  and  they  have  been  found  in  places, 
as  at  Washfield  and  Silverton,  underlying  the  trap,  which  corresponds 
to  the  German  Permian  Melaphyre  (Middle  Sotern) ;  hence  they  are 
now  regarded  as  deposits  of  Permian  age. 

About  forty  years  ago  Mr.  J.  T.  TJnderhill  found  amongst  the 
fragments  in  the  Exeter  Hill  gravel-pit,  Tiverton,  some  with  an 
assemblage  of  Upper  Devonian  fossils.  These  were  placed  in  the 
Exeter  Museum,  where,  some  time  later,  they  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Rev.  W.  Downes.  On  the  occasion  of  the  construction  of  the 
Exe  Valley  Railway  he  examined  the  cuttings  between  Tiverton  and 
Bolham  and  noticed  fragments  of  grit  with  Spirifer  Verneuili^  Murch., 
Stropholosia  productoidesj  Murch.,  sp.,  and  other  Pilton  fossils.* 
These  fragments  were  associated  with  pieces  of  trap,  and  having 
regard  to  the  proximity  of  the  Washfield  trap,  Downes  was  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Devonian  fragments  were  ejected  during  the 
volcanic  outbursts. 

The  present  investigation  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Underbill  with  the  object  of  examining  the  whole  area  where  the 
gravels  occur  in  order  to  find  how  far  Devonian  fragments  could  be 
traced,  and  in  the  hope  of  throwing  light  on  the  source  from  which 
these  fragments  have  been  derived. 

In  the  following  account  the  area  has  been  divided  into  districts,  in 
order  that  the  places  mentioned  may  be  more  easily  found  on  the  map. 

1.  District  north-west  of  Tiverton. 

2.  District  north-east  of  Tiverton. 

3.  Butterleigh  District. 

4.  Silverton  and  Bradnlnch  District. 

5.  Thorverton  District. 

The  first  three  districts  are  included  in  Sheet  310  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  (1  inch  scale),  and  the  last  two  districts  in  Sheet  325  of  the 
Geological  Survey. 

»  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  1876,  pp.  387-389. 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Geol.  Survey,  Exeter  Dwtrict,  1902,  pp.  29,  33. 
'  Geol.  Mao.,  1872,  p.  674  :  **  Boulder-clav  in  Devonshire." 

*  Rev.  \V.  Downes,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  **  On 'the  occurrence  of  Upper  Devonian 
Fossils  in  the  component  fragments  of  the  Trias  near  Tiverton  "  :  Transactions  of 
the  Devonshire  Association,  1881. 
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MAP    OF    THE    TIVERTON    DISTRICT. 


Places  where  Upper  Devonian  fragments  have  been  found  in  the  New  Kod  (iravels  are 
marked  thus  0.     Scale,  4  miles  to  an  inch. 
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1.     Distbict"  North-West  op  Tivehton. 

The  valley  between  "Washfield  and  Calverleigh  is  filled  with  the 
gravels  as  far  west  as  Holmead.  Two  outlying  patches  of  gravel 
occur  north-west  of  Stoodleigh. 

In  a  section  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north-west  of  Washfield  Church, 
on  the  Stoodleigh  Road,  the  gravels  are  seen  underlying  the  trap. 
Fragments  of  soft  red  sandstone  containing  crinoid  joints,  Spiri/er 
Femeuilif  Murch.,  and  Rhynchot^lla  Partrid^ia,  Wliidbome,^  were 
found  about  three  feet  below  the  trap.  Fossiliferous  fragments  were 
also  detected  in  the  gravel-pits  on  Hensleigh  Hill  and  behind  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  Tiverton,  and  in  the  road  section  at  Leigh 
Barton,  near  Loxbear. 

In  a  small  gravel-pit  on  the  Templeton  Road,  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
west  of  Calverleigh,  at  an  elevation  of  800  feet,  the  following  fossils 
were  found  in  pieces  of  dark  red  sandstone  and  grit : — 

Fhacapt  latifrofu,  Bronn  (two  heads  Orthit  interlineata,  Sow. 

and  one  tail).  Trntaeulite*  eonicm^  F.  A.  Homer. 

SpiriffT  Vemeuilif  Murch.  Stropholoaia  productotdes^  Murch.,  sp. 

RhynehoneUa  Fartridgxa^  Whidb.  Crinoid  joints. 

The  gravels  are  well  exposed  at  Washfield  Weir,  by  the  Exe,  and 
contain  fossiliferous  fragments.  In  the  pebble  bed  in  the  Exe  below 
the  weir  (the  pebbles  composing  which  seem  to  have  been  washed 
out  of  the  cliff  or  gravel  above  the  weii-)  fragments  of  hard  grit  with 
the  following  fossils  were  found  : — 

Spirifer  Vemeuilif  Murch.  Orthit  interlineata.  Sow. 

S.  Uriij  Fleming.  P  CtenodotUa  lirata^  Phil.,  sp. 

Froduetut  praUmgxu^  Sow.  ?  Sangninolites  mimus^  "Wliiab. 

Mhynehonella  Par&idffue,  "Whidb.  Adelocrinus  hystrix^  Phil. 

Thi  Stoodleigh  Outliers. 

Two  outliers  of  the  New  Red  gravels  occur  in  Stoodleigh  parish. 
The  first  caps  the  hill  north  of  Stoodleigh  village,  and  can  be  examined 
in  a  large  gravel-pit  about  half  a  mile  north-west  of  Stoodleigh 
Church,  936  feet  above  sea-level.  The  deposit  in  this  pit  is  very 
coarse,  and  no  fossiliferous  pieces  were  detected  there.  The  second 
outlier  covers  a  much  larger  area  in  the  north-west  part  of  Stoodleigh 
parish.  It  is  interesting  as  being  the  last  as  well  as  the  highest 
patch  of  the  gravels  in  this  direction.  It  can  be  examined  in  a 
gravel-pit  at  Stoodleigh  Beacon,  980  feet  above  sea-level.  Fragments 
of  yellowish-red  grit  found  in  this  pit  contained  Spiri/er  Vemeuili^ 
Murch.,  FsnssteUa  pleheia,  M'Coy,  Zoxonetna{?)  sp.,  and  Cnnoids. 

In  the  lane  east  of  Stoodleigh  Beacon  trap  occurs,  and  a  fragment 
containing  Naticopsis  HaUiiy  Whidb.,  was  found. 


*  Phillips,  in  his  '*  Palaeozoic  Fossils  of  Devon,  Cornwall,  and  "West  Somerset," 
refers  this  Terr  common  *■  RhynehoneUa  '  to  his  Carboniferous  species  Rhynehonella 
pleurodan,  Whidbome  (*' Devonian  Fauna  of  the  South  of  England,'*  vol.  iii) 
thinks  that  the  Devonian  species  is  specifically  distinct,  and  has  named  it 
Mhynehonella  {Camaroiaehia)  Fai-tridgia,  Whidb. 
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In  the  lane  section  west  of  Warbrigbtsleigh  Barton  pieces  of  soft 
reddish  micaceous  sandstone  were  found  with  RhynehoiuUa  PartridgitB^ 
"Whidb.,  Feneatella  pleheiu^  M'Coy,  and  Crinoids.  This  section  is  very- 
close  to  the  outcrop  of  the  Culm-measures,  which  are  quarried  in  a 
field  to  the  north.  The  deposit  at  Warbrigbtsleigh  is  much  finer  and 
more  consolidated  than  that  occurring  at  Stoodleigh  Beacon. 

2.     DisTBicT  North -East  of  Tiverton. 

In  the  gravel-pit  at  Bolham  about  30  feet  of  a  very  coarse  earthy 
gravel  are  exposed.  Pieces  of  dark  red  *  rotten'  sandstone  containing 
Orthis  interlineata,  Sow.,  and  other  fossils  ai'e  common. 

At  Uplowman  the  gravels  are  exposed  in  a  road  section  north  of 
the  Church.  A  piece  of  soft  red  sandstone  found  here  contained 
Aviculopecten  tramversusy  Sow.,  sp.  Another  piece  was  crowded  with 
small  Gasteropods  and  other  fossils,  including  the  following  species  : — 

Euoinphalut  vermis,  Whidb.  Aviculopecten  nexilis,  Sow.,  sp. 

Bellerophon  8ubglobatu8y  M'Coy.  ?  Spiriferina  cristata,  var.  octoplieatay  Sow, 

?  Mncrochilina  sp.  Spirifer  Urii,  Flem. 

Tentaculites  tentanilarey  Phil. ,  sp.  Crinoid  stems. 

Similar  fragments  with  the  same  species  were  found  at  Coombe, 
near  Uplowman,  and  at  Pit,  north-east  of  Sampford  Peverell. 

Three  Gates  Outlier, 

A  large  outlying  patch  of  gravel  caps  the  hill  between  Huntsham 
and  Cove.  It  can  be  examined  in  three  gravel-pits  on  the  Upper 
Tiverton  -  Bampton  Eoad,  north  of  Landrake.  In  two  of  these  pits 
fossiliferous  fragments  were  found.  In  the  most  northerly  pit  a  piece 
of  crinoid al  sandstone  measuring  6  x  2iX  3^  inches  was  noticed. 

Further  east  the  gravels  are  exposed  in  a  pit  by  Three  Gates  Farm. 
In  this  pit  fossiliferous  pieces  of  grit  and  sandstone  are  abundant, 
and  contain  the  following  species  : — 

Fhacops  latifroua,  Bronn.  Spirifer  Vernetiili,  Murch. 

Fenestella  plebeia,  M*Coy.  S.  Urii,  Flem. 

Fenniretipora  hipinnata,  Phil.,  sp.  lihi/nehoneUa  Partridgitef  Whidb. 

Seininula  oblongUf  Sow.,  sp.  Crinoid  stems. 

Chimney  Down  Outlier, 

This  is  the  last  patch  of  gravel  to  the  north-east,  and  the  fossiliferous 
fragments  are  much  more  plentiful  here  than  elsewhere.  This  fact 
is  significant,  since  Chimney  Down  is  only  about  two  miles  distant  from 
the  outcrop  of  the  Pilton  Beds,  where  the  same  species  of  fossils  can 
be  found  tw  situ. 

The  gravel-pit  on  Chimney  Down,  878  feet  above  sea-level,  exhibits 
a  very  coarse  un stratified  gravel  composed  of  angular  and  subangular 
fragments  of  grit  and  sandstone  of  all  sizes  up  to  over  two  feet  in 
length  in  a  red  eai-thy  matrix.  The  surfaces  of  the  pebbles  are  very 
often  smooth  and  somewhat  polished.  One  large  fragment  of  grit 
(23  X  18  X  15  inches)  contained  a  fossiliferous  layer  two  inches  thick. 
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Pieces  of  soft  red  sandstone,  crowded  with  fossils,  are  very  common. 
A  single  piece,  about  two  feet  long,  yielded  the  following  species : — 

Thaeops  latifronSj  Broun  (at  least  twenty  Spirifer  Urii^  Flem. 

heads,  but  only  one  tail) .  Rhynchanella  PartridffUB,  Whldb.  (very 
BeUeropkon  subfflobatutj  M'Coy  (very  common). 

common).  Froducttu  pralongus,   Sow.   (very 
JEiu»nphalttt    vermis f  ,'Whidb.    (very  common). 

common).  Stropholosia  productoideSf  Murch.,  sp. 

Pleurotoinaria  asperay  Sow.  Seminula  oblonga.  Sow.,  sp. 

Tentaeulite^  tentaeularfj  Phil.,  sp.  Athyris  (Cleiothyris)  Hoyuii^  Leveille. 

?  Jfawoehilina  turbinea^  Whidb.  Orthoeeras  Bantmensef  Whidb. 

?  Naticopais  Hallii,  Whidb.  Aviculopecten  trantverstiSf  Sow.,  sp. 

?  Murehiaonia  sp.  Several  undetermined  Lamellibrancns. 

Spirifer  Vemeuiliy  Murch.  (very  common).  Crinoid  joints. 

Another  piece  of  sandstone  was  crowded  with  casts  of  CucuUaa  similar 
to  those  occurring  in  the  Marwood  Beds  of  North  Devon. 

SpaUhury  Outlier, 

A  small  patch  of  gravel  between  Chimney  Down  and  TJplowman  is 
exposed  in  a  gravel -pit  near  Spalsbury.  Crinoidal  fragments  of  grit 
were  found  here. 

3.       BUTTEELEIGH    DISTRICT. 

This  includes  the  distri(5t  south-east  of  Tiverton  embraced  in  the 
Ordnance  Survey  one-inch  map,  Sheet  310. 

The  Exeter  Hill  gravel-pit,  near  Tiverton,  is  mentioned  in  a  letter 
by  H.  B.  Woodward,  P.G.S.,  to  the  Gkol.  Mag.  (1872.  p.  574), 
calling  attention  to  the  resemblance  between  the  New  Red  deposit 
exposed  there  and  the  Boulder- clays.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  fragments 
with  Upper  Devonian  fossils  occur.  One  piece  of  grit  contained 
numerous  casts  of  the  small  Gasteropod  Bellerophon  suhglohatus^ 
M'Coy.  Another  contained  a  Lamellibranch  similar  to  Pleurometites 
Piltonensis,  Whidb. 

Similar  gravel- pits  occur  at  Road  Farm  and  south  of  Butterleigh, 
and  in  both  fossiliferous  fragments  have  been  detected.  They  have 
also  been  found  in  the  road  sections  near  Ford,  and  on  the  Tiverton 
road  H  miles  north-west  of  CuUompton.  On  the  common  above 
Trinity  a  piece  of  grit  with  Stropholosia  product oides,  Murch.,  sp.,  was 
found. 

Between  Tiverton  and  Butterleigh  the  fragments  of  grit  are 
gathered  off  the  fields  and  used  for  road-mending.  In  these  fragments 
the  following  species  have  been  found  : — 

Phacopn  latifrom,  Bronn.  Stropholo»ia  productoidei^  Murch.,  sp. 

Spirifer  Verneuili,  Murch.  Fniestella  plebtia,  M'Coy. 

S.  Uriiy  Flem.  ?  Fistulipora  sp. 

Orthis  intei-lineata^  Sow.  i^  Ctenodonta  lirata^  Phil.,  sp. 

Bhynchonella  FarU^gice,  Whidb.  Crinoid  joints. 

4.       SiLVERTON    AND    BrADNINCH    DISTRICT. 

A  full  account  of  the  geology  of  this  district  will  be  found  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey,  Exeter  district,  by 
W.    A.   E.    Ussher.      In  the   Silverton   and   Braduinch  district  the 
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gravels  occupy  the  higher  grounds  (400  to  850  feet)  and  are  replaced 
by  breccias  in  the  lower  grounds.  Fossiliferous  fragments  occur,  but 
are  not  so  common  as  further  north.  They  have  been  detected 
at  Christ  Cross,  near  Silverton  (847  feet),  and  in  the  lane  sections 
noith-west  of  Bradninch.     The  species  found  included  : — 

Spirifer  Verneuilif  March.  TeniaenHie*  eonieut,  F.  A.  Komer. 

Rhynehonella  Fartridgia,  "Whidb.  Crinoid  remain?. 

A  fragment  of  grit  with  Spirifer  Verneuili  was  found  in  the  section 
by  the  Tiverton-Exeter  Road,  south  of  Jenny's  Portion. 

The  last  patch  of  gravel  mantles  the  slopes  of  the  large  Culm  inlier 
at  White  Down  Copse,  in  the  parish  of  Broad  Clyst;  and  here,  15 
miles  in  a  straight  Une  from  the  outcrop  of  the  Filton  Beds,  fragments 
of  grit  with  Pilton  fossils  occur.  They  were  found  in  the  lane 
section  east  of  Frogmore,  and  in  another  section  still  further  to  the 
east.'  The  species  found  included  RhynchoneUa  Pariridgue,  Whidb., 
Ctenodonta  lirata^  Phil.,  sp.,  and  Crinoids. 

5.     Thobvebtok  District. 

The  foUowiug  note  appears  in  the  Geological  Memoir  of  the  Exeter 
District  (p.  7) : — "  South  of  Cadbury,  between  the  streamlets  near 
Kidlake  (West  Bowley  on  the  old  series  map),  amongst  numerous 
fragments  of  brown  grit  scattered  over  the  surface  one  containing 
casts  resembling  Strophantena  was  picked  up.  The  stones,  although 
unworn,  may  be  mixed  with  debris  resulting  from  the  denudation  of 
lower  New  Red  rocks." 

Fragments  with  Upper  Devonian  fossils  are  fairly  common  in  the 
road  sections  and  ploughed  fields  north  of  Thorverton.  They  contain 
the  usual  fossils,  Spirifer  Femeuili,  Murch.,  and  RhynchoneUa 
Partridgiay  Whidb.,  being  the  most  common.  Further  west,  between 
Thorverton  and  Crediton,  the  gravels  are  replaced  by  breccias  composed 
largely  of  trap.  No  fossiliferous  pieces  have  been  detected  in  this 
direction. 

SUMMABT    AND    CONCLUSIONS. 

The  New  Red  gravels  of  the  Tiverton  type  extend  from  Warbrights- 
leigh  and  Chimney  Down  on  the  north  to  Thorverton  and  White 
Down  Copse  on  the  south.  Further  south  they  are  replaced  by 
breccias  and  sandstones  or  covered  by  the  higher  beds  of  the  New 
Red  series.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  area  of  nearly  1 00  square 
miles  the  gravels  contain  fragments  of  sandstone  and  grit  with  Upper 
Devonian  fossils.  These  Devonian  fragments  are  most  common  in 
the  north-east  of  the  district,  and  are  comparatively  rare  further 
south.  They  are  found  at  the  entrance  of  the  Crediton  valley,  but 
do  not  appear  to  be  present  further  west. 

All  the  fossils  that  have  been  identified  are  known  to  occur  in  the 
Pilton  and  Marwood  Beds  of  North  Devon.  The  only  Trilobite  found 
{Phacops  latifronsy  Bronn)  is  practically  the  only  Trilobite  occurring 
in  the  Pilton  Beds,  where  it  is  very  common.  Spirifer  Verneuili, 
Murch.,  Spirifer  Urii,  Flem., Rhynehonella  {Camarotaehia)  Partridyia, 
Whidb.,  and  Productus  pralongus,  Sowerby,  are  the  commonest 
Brachiopods  both  in  the  gravels  and  in  the  Pilton  Beds.     The  little 
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Gasteropod  Huotnphalus  vermisy  Whidb.,  is  also  common  in  the  gravels 
and  Pilton  Beds.  Belleraphon  suh^lohatw,  M'Coy,  is  a  characteristic 
fossil  in  the  Marwood  Beds  of  the  Barnstaple  district;  it  is  also 
common  in  the  grits  that  occur  further  east  near  Wiveliscombe,  and 
in  the  grit  fragments  found  in  the  gravels. 

At  Chimney  Down,  in  the  north-east  of  the  district,  fossiliferous 
fragments  of  Upper  Devonian  sandstone  and  grit  are  extremely 
common,  whilst  trap  fragments  appear  to  be  absent.  This  fact,  as 
well  as  the  wide  distribution  of  the  fossiliferouB  fragments,  completely 
disposes  of  the  Rev.  W.  Downes'  theory  of  volcanic  ejectioD.  The 
facts  tend,  rather,  to  prove  a  drift  from  the  north-east  during  the 
period  of  deposition  of  the  gravels.  The  grit  and  sandstone  matrices 
suggest  a  derivation  from  the  Wiveliscombe  end  of  the  Pilton  Beds 
rather  than  from  the  more  slaty  beds  found  further  west.  The 
Devonian  fragments  in  the  gravels  may  even  have  been  derived  from 
a  still  more  easterly  extension  of  the  Pilton  Beds,  now  buried  under 
Triassic  deposits. 

The  angular  and  subangular  nature  of  the  fragments  composing  the 
gravels,  as  well  as  the  non-separation  of  coarse  and  fine  material, 
gives  the  impression  that  the  component  fragments  have  not  travelled 
far,  and  yet  at  White  Down  Copse  they  are  found  at  least  15  miles 
from  the  outcrop  of  the  Pilton  Beds.  The  fossiliferous  pebbles  found 
at  White  Down  Copse  were  all  subangular.  These  New  Red  deposits 
certainly  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Boulder-clays,  but 
in  the  absence  of  striated  pebbles  (and  none  have  yet  been  found)  the 
theory  that  they  arc  glacial  deposits  is  hardly  admissible. 

Mr.  Ussher  regards  the  gravels  as  the  result  of  torrential  action 
periodically  operating  on  the  margin  of  an  area  of  depression  attended 
by  periodic  dessication  and  wind-drift.  This  supposition  is  in  accoixiance 
with  our  present  views  of  the  climate  of  England  in  Permian  and 
Triassic  times,  and  would  explain  the  coarse  unstratified  nature  of 
the  deposits.  The  derivation  from  the  north-east  is  natural  on  this 
supposition,  but  difficult  to  explain  on  any  other  theory  such  as  that 
of  marine  agency.  For  the  New  Red  rocks  are  overlapped  on  the 
margin  of  the  Middle  Devonian  rocks  near  Williton,  and  thence  to 
Porlock  Triassic  rocks  alone  represent  the  series.  Hence,  on  the 
marine  derivation  theory  a  drift  from  the  north  is  highly  improbable, 
and  we  would  have  to  suppose  drift  from  the  east  where  the  extension 
of  Devonian  rocks  may  be  expected  to  occur  beneath  the  New  Red 
rocks.  The  theory  of  torrential  derivation  from  the  north-east  is 
therefore  most  probable  and  is  consistent  with  the  appearance  of  the 
deposits.  These  torrents  carried  the  fragments  as  far  as  the  entrance 
of  the  Crediton  valley,  where  they  were  met  by  other  torrents 
bringing  down  fragments  of  trap  from  the  upper  parts  of  this  valley. 
The  fact  that  the  Devonian  fragments  are  apparently  absent  to  the 
west  of  Thorverton  and  that  the  gravels  are  replaced  by  a  breccia 
composed  largely  of  trap  is  thus  explained. 

The  author's  best  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  J.  T.  UnderhiU  for 
proposing  the  investigation  and  to  Mr.  W.  A.  E.  Ussher  for  some  of  the 
above  suggestions. 
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IV. — A  Revision  of  some  CASBoirirEROUS  Corals.* 
By  R.  G.  Carruthers,  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

(PIATE  VI.) 
(ConcUided from  the  February  KumbeTf  page  74.) 

Genus   CANINIA. 

1840.     Caninia,  Michelin. 
1850.     Cyathop»%9y  d'Orbigny. 
1906.     Amplexi^Zaphrentitf  Vaughan. 
(For  full  synonymy  of  the  type  species  see  below.) 

Corallum  simple,  turbinate  and  conical,  often  slender  and  cylindrical 
for  a  ^reat  part  of  its  length. 

Major  septa  well  developed  and  meeting  in  the  centre  in  the  lower, 
conical  part  of  the  coral,  but  in  the  cylindrical  portions  usually 
becoming  amplexoid  in  character. 

Minor  septa  of  various  lengths  in  different  species. 

Cardinal  foBsula  variable  in  extent,  characteristically  limited  hy 
tahulae  only,  at  the  inner  end,  and  with  the  flanking  septa  loose  or 
disconnected. 

Tahula  well  developed,  but  variable  in  reg:ularity;  they  may  be 
highly  arched  and  vesicular.  A  marginal  ring  of  more  or  less  vertical 
dissepiments,  usually  thin  and  delicate,  intervenes  in  the  mature  stages 
of  growth  between  the  tabul®  and  the  wall. 


The  foregoing  re-deflnition  of  the  genus  Caninia  is  foiinded  on  an 
examination  of  C,  cornucopia,  and  of  allied  foi*ms  found  in  the  English 
Visean,  most  of  which  are  at  present  undescribed.  Eeasons  for 
regarding  this  species  as  the  genotype  will  be  adduced  in  the  sequel, 
when  discussing  that  coral.  Previous  authors  seem  to  have  regarded 
the  genus  as  typified  by  Caninia  gigantea^  Mich,  (equivalent,  according 
to  McCoy,  to  Siphonophyllia  cylindrical  Scouler).  The  mistake  is 
easily  explained,  and  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  it  appears  to  have 
been  overlooked  for  so  long  a  time. 

The  genus  was  at  first  defined  by  Michelin  without  mention  of 
species,  while  the  first  species  given  (C.  cornucopiai,  q.v.)  was  referred 
to  by  name  only,  without  any  diagnosis;  it  was  not  until  Michelin 
published  his  important  **  Iconogi'aphie  Zoophytologique  "  that  any 
description  of  illustrative  species  appeared.  But  Michelin,  in  this 
publication,  adopted  a  geographical  and  not  a  zoological  ariungement 
for  his  data,  describing  the  coral  faunas  of  various  districts  without 
any  regulai*  zoological  order ;  the  work  also  appeared  in  parts,  whose 
publication  was  spread  over  several  years  (1840  to  1847). 

The  genus  Caninia  is  first  mentioned  in  the  **  Iconogi'aphie "  (p.  81) 
without  diagnosis,  and  a  new  species,  C.  giganiea,  figured  and  described. 
Before  any  further  parts  containing  a  reference  to  the  genus  were 

^  Communicated  by  permission  of  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great 
Britain. 
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issued,  Lonsdale'  adopted  Micbelin's  genus,  taking  as  his  example  the 
only  form,  C.  gigantea^  yet  described  ;  it  was  not  till  several  years 
later,  when  dealing  with  the  fauna  of  Toumai,  that  a  description  of 
C.  comueopia  appeared. 

Lonsdale's  example  was  followed  by  McCoy  and  other  later  writers, 
and  amongst  these  Stuckenberg  should  be  mentioned.'  Some  observa- 
tions on  Caninia  were  made  in  1 897  by  Angelis  d'Ossat,'  but  the  question 
of  the  genotype  is  not  discussed.  This  author  describes  two  species, 
but  Stuckenberg  and  the  older  writers  are  followed,  i.e.  the  forms 
referred  to  Caninia  belong  to  the  group  of  C,  gigantea,  and  closely 
resemble  the  Cyathophylla,  "Whether  C.  gigantea  can  properly  be 
retained  in  Caninia,  as  here  re-defined,  must  depend  on  a  thorough 
re-examination  of  that  species,  but  the  genus  itself,  as  exemplified 
by  C,  eornucopi(By  possesses  such  distinctive  chai'acters  that,  although, 
in  the  absence  of  the  present  evidence,  it  was  discarded  by  Milne- 
Edwards  &  Haime,  de  Koninck,  Nicholson,  and  others,  it  may  now 
fairly  be  restoi'ed. 

The  nearest  genus  to  Caninia^  as  above  emended,  seems  to  be  Campophyllum, 
M.-£d.  &  H.  (type  C.JUxnosum).  In  this,  however,  the  dissepiments  are  smaller, 
more  closely  set,  and  form  a  somewhat  broader  marginal  zone.  It  is  possible  that 
Campophyllum  must  be  included  in  the  comprehensive  genus  Cyathophyllum^  and 
a  re-examination  of  the  genotype  is  necessary.  In  the  typical  Cyathophylla  the 
dissepimental  zone  is  much  broader  than  in  Caninia, 

*  £ndophyUf*m,'  M.-£d.  &  H.,  is  characterised  by  the  partial  or  complete 
discontinuity  of  the  major  septa  through  the  dissepimental  zone  ;  this  feature  rarely 
occurs  in  Caninia. 

Stuckenberg's  genera  Zaphrentoidet  (loc.  cit.  (1),  p.  191  of  Oerman  text)  and 
Pteudozaphrentoidet  (loc.  cit.  (2),  p.  90  of  German  text)  differ  in  the  rudimentary 
condition  of  the  primary  septa,  all  of  which  lie  in  conspicuous  fossulai  (in  certain 
of  the  species,  however,  some  of  the  septa  considered  as  primary  are  probably  the 
youngest  of  the  series). 

D'Orbigny  selected  Caninia  comu-hovis,  Mich.,  as  the  type  of  his 
genus  Cyathopsis ;  as  reasons  will  presently  be  given  for  regarding 
that  species  as  a  fully  grown  form  of  Caninia  cornucopia,  and  as  the 
salient  features  of  both  are  represented  in  Dr.  Vaughan's  subgenus 
AmpUxi'ZaphrentiSy  these  groups  are  consequently  here  considered  as 
synonymous  with  the  older  genus  Caninia. 

Caninia  cornuoofije,  Mich.     (Plate  VI,  Figs.  1-4.) 

1840.     Caninia  eomueopiay  Mich. :  Congr^  de  Turin. 

—  ,,  „  Michelin  in  Gervais:  Diet.  d.  Sc.  Nat.,  SuppL,  i,  p.  485. 

1842.     Cyathophyllum  mitratum,  de  Koninck :    Dcscr.  Anim.    Foss.   Terr.    Carb. 

Belg.,  p.  22,  pi.  C,  fipra.  5a-5rf. 
1842.  „  plieatum,  ibid.,  p.  22,  pi.  C,  figs.  Ac-Ae. 

1845.  Caninia  cornu-biwiSf  Mich. :  Icon.  Zooph.,  p.  185,  pi.  47,  fig.  8<i. 

1846.  ,,       eornueopiay  ibid.,  p.  256,  pi.  59,  fig.  5. 
1848.          ,,  ,,  Bronn  :  Index  pal.,  pp.  213  &  368. 

*  In  Murch.,  de  Vem.,  &  Keyserl. :  "Russia  and  the  Ural  Mountains,"  vol.  i, 
p.  615  (1845). 

'  A.  Stuckenberg:  (1)  Korallen  u.  Bryoz.  d.  Steinkohlen.  d.  Ural.  u.  Timan.  : 
Mem.  Com.  Geol.,  vol.  x,  liv.  3,  St.  Petersburg,  1895.  (2)  Anthoz.  u.  Bryoz. 
d.  Unter  Kohlenkalk  v.  Central  Ru^lands :  ibid.,  n.s.,  liv.  14,  1904. 

*  Angelis  d'Ossat,  Corall.  e.  Brioz.  d.  Carbonifero  [Carninn  Alps]  :  Atti  d.  R. 
Aoc.  d.  Lined,  ser.  v,  mem.  ii,  p.  256  (1897). 
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1852. 
1854. 
1857. 


1860. 

1861. 
1872. 


1850.     AmplexuM  cornu-bovis,  M.-Ed.  &  H. :  Pol.  Foss.  Terr.  Pal.,  pi.  ii,  figs.  1-1* 

and  le. 

—  LophopkyllHm  Bumonti^  ibid.,  p.  350,  pi.  iii,  figs.  3,  3/?. 
Oyathopsit  eornu-bovia,  A.  d'Orb. :  Prod.  Pal.  Univ.,  t.  i,  p.  105. 
Amplexua  „  M.-Ed.  &  H. :  Brit.  Foss.  Cor.,  p.  174. 

,,  „  J.  Morris  :  Cat.  Brit.  Fom.,  p.  46. 

,,  „  Pictet:    Traite  d.  paL,  t.  iv,   p.   452,    pi.    107, 

figs.  17a- 17c. 
Lobophyllum  Dumonti^  ibid.,  t.  iv,  p.  453,  pi.  108,  fig.  18. 
Lophophyllum      ,,        M.-£d. :  Hist.  Nat.  d.  Cor.,  t.  iii,  p.  353. 
AmpUxua  eornu-'bovist  ibid.,  p.  349. 

Lophophyllum  Dumonti^  de  Fromentel :  Int.  k  VH  p>ol.  foss.,  p.  290. 
AmpUxtu  ibicimtSf  de  Eon. :  Nouy.  Becher.  sur.  Anim.  Foss.  d.  Terr.  Carb. 
d.  1.  Belg.,  p.  67,  pi.  vi,  figs.  2,  2a. 

—  „  comu-arielis,  ibid.,  p.  72,  pi.  vi,  figs.  4,  4a. 

—  Zaphrentii  eoitiueopia^  ibid.,  p.  100,  pi.  x,  figs.  5-5A,  and  pi.  x\r,  fig.  2. 

—  ,,  veitnieularis,  ibid.,  p.  95,  pi.  x,  figs,  l-ld, 

—  ,,  Nystiana,  ibid.,  p.  103,  pi.  x,  tigs.  8-8a. 

—  ,,  Edtoardsiana^  ibid.,  p.  83,  pi.  vii,  figs.  4-4 J. 

—  Lophophyllum i^  Lumonti^  ibid.,  p.  55^  pi.  iv,  figs.  4,  4a. 

EXTEKNAL    ChABACTEBS. 

Corallum  very  variable  in  shape.  "When  growth  is  regular  (PI.  VI, 
Fig.  1)  the  base  is  strongly  curved  and  conical,  the  coral  becoming 
more  cylindrical  as  growth  proceeds.  Most  of  the  examples  from. 
Toumai  only  show  the  commencement  of  the  cylindrical  stage,  fully 


DiAOKAM  E. — Outlines  of  Caninia  cornucopia ,  Mich.,  showing  unusual  habits  of 
CTowth.  All  half  natural  size.  Toumai.  Geol.  Survey  Coll.  Figs.  1-6. 
K.C.  341-346  respectively. 

grown  specimens  being  comparatively  rare.  Exceptions  to  such 
regular  growth  are  frequent ;  the  coral  may  either  expand  con- 
tinuously to  its  maximum  diameter  (about  3  cm.)  or  remain  narrow 
for  a  considerable  length,  abruptly  expanding  and  contracting  as 
growth  proceeds.  Such  specimens  are  often  contorted  in  a  remark- 
able manner ;  some  curious  examples  are  given  in  outline  in 
Diagram  E. 

The  epitheca  is  of  medium  thickness,  smooth,  with  numerous  fine 
annular  striations;  constrictions  of  growth  are  frequent,  not  un- 
commonly amounting  to  an   interruption   in  the  continuity  of  the 
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epi^eca.  Longitudinal  ribbing  is  practically  absent,  although  faint 
indications  may  be  occasionally  observed. 

The  ealyx  is  deep  in  young  specimens,  becoming  on  the  whole 
shallower  with  increasing  age.  The  nature  and  arrangement  of  the 
major  septa  are  greatly  dependent  upon  the  habit  of  growth,  and  age, 
of  the  corallum,  and  since  they  vary  within  somewhat  broad  limits, 
many  names  founded  on  the  aspect  of  the  calyx,  have  been  applied  to 
the  one  species.  When  growth  is  perfectly  uniform,  gradual 
and  successive  changes  in  the  development  of  the  septa  take  place  as 
the  coral  grows  older  and  more  cylindrical.  Before  considering 
modifying  factors,  the  history  of  the  calyx,  in  such  regular  specimens, 
may  first  be  detailed. 

Commencing  with  young  examples  {^  ZaphrenitB  vemiiculariSt^ 
de  Eon.),  the  uniformly  thin  major  septa  usually  reach  the  centre 
of  the  calyx  (often  anastomosing  in  an  irregular  manner),  though 
some  may  fall  short  and  join  their  neighbours;  the  long  counter 
septum  is  frequently  so  connected,  and  often  remains  a  prominent 
object  until  the  cylindrical  stage  is  reached,  or  even  throughout 
growth.  In  these  young  examples,  the  (cardinal)  fossula  is  very 
marked  and  deep,  extending  with  parallel  walls  to  the  centre  of  the 
ealyx.  Minor  septa  are  not  yet  apparent.  From  the  species  founded 
on  such  young  examples,  this  may  be  termed  the  vermicularis  phase. 

As  growth  proceeds,  the  major  septa  may  continue  to  reach 
the  centre  of  the  calyx  for  some  time,  their  arrangement  becoming 
very  regular  {^ Lophaphyllum  Dumonti,^  M.-Ed.  &  H.,  and  Zaphrentis 
eomueopt€e,  de  Koninck,  Nouvelles  Recherches,  pi.  x,  fig.  5a);  the 
counter  septum  continues  prominent  and  the  rudimentary  minor 
septa  make  their  first  appearance.  This  period  may  be  called  the 
dumonti  phase.  Beyond  this  the  septa  begin  to  fall  short  and  leave 
a  smooth  bare  tabular  area  (about  2  mm.  in  diameter)  in  the  centre 
of  the  calyx  floor,  which  forms  the  inner  end  of  the  cardinal  fossula 
(see  PL  YI,  Fig.  2).  The  expansion  of  the  coral  now  becomes  less 
rapid,  the  calyx  shallows,  while  the  septa  retreat  fui'ther  from  the 
centre  and  the  cardinal  fossula  becomes  shorter  and  rather  broader 
{* Zaphrentis  nystiana,^  de  Eon.);  this  may  be  called  the  nystiana 
phase. 

A  thin  ring  of  dissepiments  next  appears  around  the  internal 
margin  of  the  calyx,  thinning  away  near  the  rim,'  while  the  central 
tabular  area  now  amounts  to  one-third  the  diameter  of  the  calyx 
{'Zaphrentis  edwardsiana'  de  Kon.,  see  PI.  VI,  Fig.  4).  With  further 
growth  the  coral  becomes  cylindrical,  and  only  a  slight  change  is 
manifested  in  the  calyx.  The  septa,  however,  may  become  still 
shorter,  so  that  the  bare  tabular  area  increases  up  to  one-half  the 
diameter  of  the  coral.  The  cardinal  fossula  may  also  shorten  and 
fonn  a  marginal,  but  still  distinct,  depression  of  the  calyx  floor  (see 
PI.  YI,  Fig.  1^).     The  dissepiments  do  not  increase  in  number  or 


'  This  feature,  though  not  directly  referred  to  by  de  Koninck,  is  seen  in  the  type- 
specimen  of  his  Zaphrentis  edioardtiana.  As  the  epitheca  of  that  species  is  of 
insdium  thickness,  the  recognition  of  the  dissepimental  margin  may  be  included  in  the 
TTords  * 


dium  thickness,  the  recognition  of  the  dissepimental  margin  maybe  incli 
rds  '*  6pith^ue  ir^  ^paisse,''  given  in  his  diagnosis. 
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thickness,  and  as  they  rarely  reach  the  rim  of  the  calyx  they  may  at 
first  sight  seem  to  be  absent.  This  may  be  termed  the  eomu-bovis 
phase  (ex.  Caninia  *  cornu-hovis,*  Mich.),  and  with  it  the  develop- 
ment of  the  corallum  is  completed. 

As  above  noted,  the  minor  septa  usually  arise  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  dumonti  phase,  but  their  appearance  may  be  delayed  to  a  very  late 
stage,  and  they  are  sometimes  hardly  visible.  They  are  best 
developed  in  broad,  widely  expanded  specimens  (e.g.  Diagram  E, 
Fig.  1),  but  even  here  they  remain  rudimentary. 

The  (cardinal)  fossula,  whose  varying  characters  are  referred  to  in. 
the  foregoing  paragraphs,  typically  lies  on  the  convex  side  of  the 
corallum,  but  is  often  laterally'  disposed. 


But,  save  for  the  appearance  of  the  dissepimental  ring  (a  feature 
confined  to  the  mature  part  of  the  corallum),  none  of  the  phases  above 
described  are  truly  ontogenetic,  for,  as  will  now  be  explained,  they 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  habits  of  growth  of  the  corallum. 

From  an  examination  of  many  broken  specimens  which  are  devoid 
of  an  infilling  of  foreign  matter,  and  clearly  show  the  internal 
structures,  two  factors  controlling  septal  development  are  found. 

First,  it  is  seen  that  as  the  coral  becomes  cylindrical,  the  septa  die 
away  beneath  each  tabula  and  are  rebuilt  upon  its  upper  surface 
(see  Diagram  F,  Fig.  1,  A) ;  i.e.  they  become  amplexoid  in 
character.  But  the  cylindrical  habit  may  be  acquired  at  any  period 
of  growth  (e.g.  Diagram  E,  Fig.  3),  and  consequently  amplexoid 
septa,  characteristic  of  the  nystiana  and  succeeding  phases,  may  occur 
at  any  time.  It  often  happens  that  examples  showing  the  long  septa 
of  the  dumonti  phase  are  found  to  have  amplexoid  septa  in  their 
lower  portions. 

There  is,  however,  a  second  factor  influencing  septal  development. 
It  will  be  noticed  from  the  vertical  sections  (PL  VI,  Figs.  lA  and  li, 
and  Diagram  F,  Figs.  2  and  3)  that  the  tabulae  are  by  no  means 
equidistant,  and  from  this  fact  one  may  infer  that  the  growth  of 
the  coral  varied  somewhat  in  rapidity  from  time  to  time.  Hence, 
although  septal  information  was  slower  in  the  cylindrical  part  of  the 
coral  as  opposed  to  the  conical  part,  the  development  of  the  septa  seen 
in  the  calyx,  and  the  depth  of  the  latter,  are  also  dependent  on  the 
rapidity  of  growth  between  the  formation  of  the  last  tabula  and  the 
death  of  the  animal  (Diagram  F,  Fig.  1,  B). 

The  vertical  sections  (PL  VI,  Fig.  lA,  and  Diag.  F,  Figs.  2 
and  3)  also  show  that  the  depression  of  the  tabulsB  in  the  cardinal 
fossula,  though  usually  considerable,  is  by  no  means  constant  in 
amount.  On  the  whole  the  depression  lessens  as  the  cylindrical 
hahit  is  assumed,  but  the  sections  show  that  the  size  of  the  fossula 
in  the  calyx  must  be  by  no  means  a  constant  feature. 

Conversely  to  the  connection  of  amplexoid  septa  with  a  cylindrical 
habit,  it  may  be  expected  that  specimens  showing  continuous  expansion 
of  the  coral  should  also  show  the  long  septa  of  the  dumonti  phase, 
even  at  a  relatively  late  period  of  growth;  this  is  indeed  the  case, 
and  is  well  exemplified  in  the  broad  form  of  the  coral  (Diag.  E, 
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Fig.  1)  where  such  septa  may  be  found  even  when  the  dissepimental 
zone,  marking  a  mature  stage  of  growth,  is  well  established. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  are  intended  to  demonstrate  that  the 
deTelopment  of  the  septa  in  the  calyx  is  not  of  specific  value  in 
this  species,  bat  is  largely  dependent  on  two  factors,  whose  relative 
importance  must  be  expected  to  vary  in  different  specimens.  There 
remain,  however,  other  data  amply  sufficient  for  a  recognition  of  the 
species,  and  these  will  be  noticed  after  describing  the  internal 
characters. 

Average  dimensions. 

Height  of  fully  grown  adult,  at  least  6  cm.  (a  considerably  greater 
length  is  sometimes  attained ;  see  Diag.  E,  Fig.  6).  Diameter  of  rim 
of  adult  calyx,  1*5  to  2  cm.  Number  of  major  septa  to  above 
diameters,  32  to  33  respectively.  (Diameters  of  2*5  to  2*8  cm.,  with 
37  septa,  are  occasionally  reached.) 

LVTSBNAL   GHAnACTESS. 

(a)  Soriwontal  sections. 

1.  Nature  of  the  septa. — The  major  septa  are  very  thin;  their  inner 
ends  taper  to  a  fine  point  and  are  often  curiously  twisted ;  there  is, 
however,  occasionally  a  slight  thickening  at  the  inner  end  of  the  long 
counter  septum.  The  cardinal  septum  dwindles  in  length  at  an  early 
stage,  and  soon  becomes  very  short. 

2.  Grouping  of  the  septa. — There  is  usually  a  slight,  but  distinct, 
curvature,  concave  to  the  cardinal  fossula.  In  the  lower,  conical  part 
of  the  corallum,  the  septa  are  much  thickened  by  a  deposit  of  stereo- 
plasma,  which  at  first  affects  them  all,  but  as  growth  proceeds  this 
becomes  restricted  to  those  septa  in  the  two  cardinal  quadrants,  and 
finally  dies  away  altogether.  The  deposit  characterises  the  vermicu- 
iaris  and  dumonti  phases  (i.e.  in  which  septa  continuously  reach 
the  centre  of  the  coral)  and  transverse  sections  of  such  parts  compare 
well  with  each  other  (PL  YI,  Figs.  \h  to  \d  and  Figs.  2a  to  2d). 
But  when  the  septa  become  amplexoid,  it  will  be  seen  from  Diag.  F, 
Fig.  1,  that  the  length  of  the  septa  in  transverse  sections  largely 
depends  on  the  relation  of  the  section  to  the  nearest  tabula,  for 
a  section  may  show  either  very  short  or  very  long  septa,  according 
as  it  is  cut  immediately  underneath,  or  immediately  above,  one  of  the 
tabnlse. 

It  will  be  apparent  also  that  a  section  cut  between  well-separated 
tabulae  will  usually  show  longer  septa  than  one  cut  between  closely 
set  tabulffi  (Diag.  F,  Fig.  1,  B). 

Since  amplexoid  septa  may  appear  at  any  stage,  transverse  sections 
of  this  coral  should  be  judged  relatively,  the  ap^eai^ance  of 
a  section  being  independent  of  the  diameter.  Thus,  m  a  broad, 
rapidly  expanding  form  of  the  coral  (Diag.  E,  Fig.  1)  sections 
illustrating  the  dumonti  phase  may  be  twice  the  original  size  of 
the  enlarged  figures  on  PI.  YI,  Figs.  2a  to  2dy  and  contain  many 
more  septa;  conversely,  with  forms  acquiring  the  cylindrical  habit 
at  an  early  stage,  sections  in  the  dumonti  phase  may  appear  when  but 
few  septa  are  developed. 
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3.  The  (cardinal)  fossula  has  no  continuous  wall  (as  in  Zaphrentis 
koninckif  q.v.).  The  bounding  septa  ore  often  unconnected,  and  the 
inner  end  is  not  closed  bj  septa,  but  by  the  intersection  of  a  tabula 
in  the  plane  of  section.  In  sections  across  the  amplexoid  part  of 
the  coral  the  size  of  the  fossula  varies  considerably,  according  as  the 
section  is  cut  across  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  tabular  depression. 

4.  The  rudimentary  minor  septa,  appearing  in  the  more  mature 
part  of  the  coral,  never  transgress  the  delicate  dissepimental  ring 
there  found.  Where  they  seem  to  do  so,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
supposed  'inner  wall'  of  dissepiments  is  in  reality  the  epitheca 
repeated  by  rejuvenescence.  One,  or  two,  rings  of  dissepiments  are 
seen  in  average  specimens;  in  unusually  broad  examples,  however, 
three  or  even  four  rings  may  be  present,  but  such  cases  are  ^re. 

(b)   Vertical  Sections. 

PI.  VI,  Figs.  Ih  and  U',  and  Diag.  F,  Figs.  2  and  3. 
•  These  show  that  the  tabulae  are  arranged  in  a  fairly  regular  manner, 
varying  from  '5  to  2  mm.,  but  on  the  whole  about  1  mm.  apart.  They 
are  dome-shaped  in  the  lower  or  conical  part  of  the  coral,  but  become 
flattened  in  the  cylindrical  portions.  Their  depression  into  the  cardinal 
fossula  is  at  first  very  marked,^  but  lessens  somewhat  in  the  cylindrical 
portions  (PL  VI,  Fig.  lA,  and  Diag.  F,  Figs.  2  and  3).  The  tabulae 
do  not  extend  through  the  thin  marginal  zone  of  dissepiments  developed 
in  the  adult  stages  of  growth.  These  dissepiments  have  an  elongated 
outline,  and  are  directed  upwards  and  outwards  at  a  very  steep  angle. 
They  are  usually  thin  and  delicate,  there  being  rarely  more  than  two 
rows  of  them.  They  appear  to  be  additional  structures,  and  in  no 
way  caused  by  a  **  splitting  of  the  wall.'* 

Summary. 

There  are  several  constants  of  value  in  the  determination  of  this, 
species.  They  are: — (1)  The  epithecal  characters;  (2)  the  spacing 
of  the  major  septa  (i.e.  their  number  in  a  given  diameter);  (3)  the 
thickening  of  stereoplasma  in  the  lower  and  conical  part;  (4)  tha 
characters  of  the  dumonti  phase  (PL  VI,  Figs,  \h-\d  and  2ar-2d)  j 
(6)  the  nature  of  the  dissepiments,  and  their  restriction  to  the  mature 
growth  stages ;  (6)  the  nature  of  the  tabulae.  Of  these,  (2),  (4),  and 
(6)  are  of  particular  importance. 

Localities  (both  from  Dr.  Vaughan). 

Toumaisian   (subzone  7) :    Burrington   Coombe    (Mendips) ;    From& 
(lowest  exposure  in  the  Vallis  Vale  sequence  of  quarries). 

1  In  many  vertical  sections  cut  down  the  cardinal  fossula,  some  of  the  tabulae,, 
while  strongly  depressed,  are  seen  to  bend  upwards  before  reaching  the  wall.  This  is. 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  fossular  depression,  instead  of  lying  wholly  in  the  plane  of 
section,  enters  it  obliquely  at  those  points,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  wall.  Such 
an  appearance  will  always  be  noticed  if  the  coral  be  twisted  so  that  a  straight  plane? 
of  section  cannot  always  pass  down  the  centre  of  the  fossula. 
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Bemarks, 

The  synonymy  given  is  a  long  one,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  species  concerned  were  founded  in  days  when  modem 
methods  of  investigation  were  lacking,  and  when  calicinal  characters, 
so  strikingly  variable  in  this  species,  had  to  be  largely  depended  upon. 

The  conclusions  above  set  forth  were  not  reached  without  a  detailed 
investigation  of  the  abundant  material  at  hand.  Several  hundred 
specimens  of  this  species,  procured  from  the  type  locality,  Toumai,  and 
mostly  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation,  have  been  examined,  besides 
numerous  examples  from  the  Bristol  area,  kindly  communicated  by 
Dr.  Vaughan. 


Diagram  F. 

Fio.  1. — Ideal  section  illustrating  factors  governing  the  appearance  of  the  septa 
in  calices  and  in  transverse  sections  of  Caninia  eomueopiaj  Mich. 
Septa  shaded.  A  shows  progressive  rapidity  in  retreat  of  the  septa 
from  the  tabular  surfaces  as  the  coral  becomes  more  cylindrioial. 
B  shows  development  of  septa  influenced  by  distance  between  tabulas 
(i.e.  by  variable  rate  of  growth). 

Fios.  2  and  3. — Vertical  sections  cut  down  the  middle  of  the  cardinal  fossula  (right- 
hand  side  of  figures),  showing  depression  of  tabulse  into  the  fossula 
and  appearance  of  marginal  dissepiments  in  mature  growth  stages. 
Epitheca  repeated  by  rejuvenescence  at  top  of  Fig.  3.     Toumai. 

Fig.  2.— Brit.  Mus.  Nat.   Hist.     R.   11,689.     Fig.  3.— Geol. 
Surv.     B.C.  349.     Both  natural  size. 


The  synonymy,  lengthy  as  it  is,  might,  with  some  justification, 
have  been  further  extended.  It  is,  however,  very  desirable,  not  only 
for  zonal  purposes,  but  on  general  palaeontological  grounds,  that  the 
limits  of  specific  determination  should  be  defined  as  clearly  as 
possible.  A  common  standard  in  such  matters  is  not  perhaps  attain- 
able, but  it  is  believed  that  a  re-examination  of  the  material  will 
confirm  the  assignation  of  such  apparently  diverse  forms  to  the  one 
species. 

A  suite  of  specimens,  in  vai-ious  stages  of  growth,  and  in  an 
exceptionally  fine  state  of  preservation,  is  preserved  at  the  British 
Museum,  while  a  more  complete  assemblage  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  Geological  Survey.     Both  collections  were  derived  from  Toumai. 
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Although  this  is  the  only  species  origiDally  associated  with  the 
genus  Caninta,  no  figure  or  description  accompanies  the  first  appearance 
of  the  name.^  The  paragraph  concerned  (for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  W.  D.  Lang)  runs  as  follows : — 

**  Le  genre  Caninia  de  M.  Michelin,  Congr^  de  Turin,  1840,  est  du  gronpe  de» 
caryophyllies  unistellees  ou  isol^es.  See  caract^res  sont :  polypier  pieireux,  liore  oa 
fixe,  subturbine,  simple,  oylindrique,  forme  de  cellules  superposdes  (chaque  cellule 
garnie  marginalement  delamelles,  quelquefoistrcscourtesetsinueuses'*  [quelquefois], 
*  *  atteignant  le  centre,  mais  remarquable  en  ce  c^u'il  est  decomposable  en  petits  conoides, 
repr^sentant  sans  doute  la  succession  des  pnncipales  phases  vitales  du  polype,  et 
B'emboitant  les  una  dans  les  autres  en  dehors  et  en  avant  de  I'axe  central ;  I'ext6rieur 
est  8tn6 

**  G.  comU'Copiay  Mich.  Espto  type  de  ce  genre  d6di6  au  prince  Cb.  Bonaparte  j 
elle  n'a  encore  6t6  rencontr6e  que  dans  des  terrains  de  formation  secondaire,  k  Sable 
(Sarthe),  en  Belgique,  etc.  II  en  a  et6  donn^  une  figure  dans  notre  Atlas,*  ses 
caract^res  la  rapprochent  des  Amplexusy  Sowerby." 

One  of  the  localities  (Sable)  seems  to  be  wrongly  given,  since  it 
does  not  accompany  the  fuller  description  of  the  species  given  later  on 
by  Michelin. 

I  have  inserted  the  word  'quelquefois'  in  the  above  description, 
since  it  appears  to  be  required  to  make  the  paragraph  intelligible. 

Two  years  later,  de  Koninck  (Description  des  Animaux  Fossiles, 
etc.,  p.  22)  described  the  coral  under  the  name  Cyathophyllum  mitratum 
(Schlot.),  remarking  that  the  exterior  is  very  smooth  compared  with 
that  of  the  majority  of  other  species ;  by  an  extraordinary  mistake, 
afterwards  rectified  by  him,  he  at  that  time  included  Cyathaxonia  cornu 
as  a  young  form  of  the  species.  The  accompanying  figures  are  poor, 
though  one  of  them  (pi.  C,  fig.  5<?)  gives  a  good  itlea  of  the  tabulae 
seen  in  a  broken  specimen. 

Michelin's  first  description  of  his  type  species  appeared  in  1846 
(Iconographie,  p.  256).  His  diagnosis  is  generalized,  but  he  noticed 
that  the  fossula  is  deep  and  prolonged  to  the  centre,  and  that  the 
coral,  on  being  broken  open,  shows  an  almost  complete  succession  of 
"fissures  infundibuliformes  s'emboitant  les  unes  dans  les  autres" 
(this  is  very  commonly  found  in  examples  from  his  locality,  Touraai). 
At  the  same  time  (loc.  cit.,  p.  185)  he  described  another  species, 
C,  comu'hovis,  and  refers  to  a  figure  of  this  new  species  having  been 
prepared  for,  but  not  published  in,  the  Supplement  to  the  Dictionnaire 
des  Sciences  Naturelles  for  1840.  References  to  p.  485  of  the  Supple- 
ment are  given  under  the  descriptions  of  both  Caninia  cornucopia  and 
C,  cornU'bovis  (although  in  reality  the  first  mention  of  the  latter 
appears  in  the  Iconographie).  In  the  latter  case,  the  words  "pour  le 
genre  "  are  added  :  this  may  mean  either  that  one  should  look  to  the 
Supplement  for  a  description  of  the  genus  (which  is  not  given  in  the 
Iconographie),  or  that  the  generic  description  in  the  Supplement 
should  be  regarded  as  a  specific  description  of  C.  eomu-bovis.  But 
these  are  only  matters  for  surmise,  and  since  Caninia  eomu-bovis  is 
only  the  adult  form  of  C,  cornucopia,  and  as  C,  cornucopia  was  the 

'  Michelin  in  P.  Genrais:  article  on  Astraa,  Diet.  Sci.  Nat.,  Suppl.,  I, 
p.  485  (1840). 

*  No  figure  is  given  in  the  Atlas,  however ;  this  point  will  be  referred  to  immediately 
when  discussing  Michelin' s  diagnosis  of  C.  cornu-bovu. 
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only  species  originally  associated  with  the  genus  Caninia,  and  was 
then  definitely  given  as  the  type  (a  statement  never  withdrawn  hy 
Michelin),  in  my  opinion  it  must  continue  to  he  so  regarded,  and  the 
name  earnu-havis  ahandoned. 

While  the  description  and  figures  in  the  Iconographie  leave  much 
to  be  desired  (the  best  figure  is  that  of  C.  eornu-hovis,  pi.  47,  fig.  8a, 
where  the  dissepiments  are  clearly  indicated),  Michelin  made  two 
observations  of  great  value  to  later  workers  in  recognising  his  species ; 
he  noted  that  specimens  were  in  de  Eoninck's  collection  as  well  as  in 
those  of  Vanderdecke,  de  Venieuil,  and  himself,  while  he  also  quotes 
certain  of  de  Koninck's  figures^  of  Cyathophyllum  mitratum  as  examples 
of  Caninia  cornueopiay  and  further  the  only  locality  given  is  Toumai, 
where  he  remarked  that  the  species  were  very  abundant.  Accordingly, 
when  de  Koninck  redescribed  the  species  many  years  later,  he  was 
able  to  give  a  much  fuller  diagnosis  than  might  have  been  expected. 

As  de  Koninck' s  final  description  was  taken  from  specimens  quoted 
by  Michelin  himself,  it  may  be  accepted  with  some  confidence,  and 
the  present  diagnosis  of  the  species  is  primarily  compiled  from  corals 
compared  with  de  Koninck' s  figured  specimens,  and  also  from  the 
latter's  final  description  (^^Nouvolles  Hecherches,"  p.  100)  given 
below : — 

**  Polypier  de  taille  m^iocre,  en  forme  de  cdne  allong<6  asaez  fortement  recourb6, 
finement  p^celle»  ^  bourreiets  d^accroiBsement  pen  marques  et  &  ^pithdque  minoe. 
Calice  circulaire  ^  bords  amincis  et  assez  profond ;  trente  k  trente-deux  cloiaons 
principales  bien  dcveloppees,  assez  fortes,  surtout  vers  leur  partie  supcrieure,  mais 
ne  sVtendant  pas  jusqu'au  centre  oCi  se  trouve  un  petit  plancher  lisse  d'environ 
2  millimetres  de  diam^tre.  I^a  plupart  des  cloisons  sont  droites,  il  n'y  a  que  celles 
loi  sont  le  plus  rapprochces  de  la  fossette  septale  qui  s*inf]£chissent  uu  peu  avant 
ie  se  rejoinure ;  elles  alternent  avec  le  mcme  nombre  de  cloisoDS  rudimentaires  peu 
apparentes.  La  fossette  septale,  qui  est  assez  grande  et  profonde,  s'ctend  du  centre  du 
caUce  jusqu'^  la  muraille :  elle  est  situce  du  cote  de  la  erande  courbure.  Hauteur, 
4^6  centim6tres,  diam^re  et  profondeur  du  calice,  I,  5  a  2  centimetres." 

While  this  diagnosis  in  reality  only  refers  to  one  phase  of  the 
coral's  growth,  this  phase  is  by  far  the  commonest  at  Tournai,  and 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  its  coincidence  with  Michelin' b 
own  conception  of  the  species,  described  by  him  as  being  so  abundant 
at  this  locality.  The  sections  and  calyx  figured  on  PI.  VI,  Figs.  2-2e?, 
are  from  this  common  phase  of  the  coral. 

Of  the  rich  assemblage  of  corals  found  at  Toumai,  this  species  is, 
as  its  author  noted,  remarkable  for  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
broken  open  to  show  the  tabula  within,  and  their  deep  depression 
into  the  cardinal  fossula.  While  this  character  cannot  now  be  given 
the  importance  assigned  to  it  by  Michelin,  it  has  a  certain  value  in 
recognising  his  species,  since  amongst  the  common  corals  of  Toumai 
only  Amplexits  eoralloides  and  Caninia  gigantea  have  this  property, 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  from  Michelin's  text  and  figures  that  neither  of 
these  are  referred  to  under  Caninia  cornucopia. 

De  Koninck  (**Nouvelles  Recherches,'*  p.  67)  regarded  C,  eornu-hovii 
as  a  synonym  of  Caninia  ihicina  (Fisch.  d.  Wald.).  Enquiries  kindly 
instituted  by  Professor  Yakowlew  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Professor 

^  Descr.  Anim.  Foss.,  pi.  C,  figs.  5a  and  6e, 
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Pavlow  of  Moscow  (to  whom  I  wish  to  return  my  sincere  thanks  for 
the  trouble  they  have  taken  in  the  matter)  have  failed  to  bring  to 
light  the  specimen  figured  by  Fischer  de  Waldheim  in  his  **  Orycto- 
graphie  du  Gouvemement  de  Moscou"  (PL  xxx,  fig.  5),  but  as  far 
as  one  can  see  from  the  figure  and  description  there  given,  the 
external  area  of  the  original  specimen  is  entirely  destroyed,  and  if 
this  is  so  it  would  be  impossible  to  specifically  (or  probably  even 
generically)  identify  it;  in  these  circumstances,  therefore,  while 
calling  attention  to  de  Eoninck's  opinion,  one  is  compelled  to  retain 
Michelin's  name  for  the  coral. 

De  Koninck  further  included  d*Eichwald's  Lophophyllum  brevieeps 
(Leth»a  rossica,  t.  i,  p.  527,  pi.  xxix,  fig.  6)  as  a  synonym  of 
i.  dumontif  M.-Ed.  &  H.  (which,  in  my  opinion,  is  clearly  a  young 
form  of  Caninia  cornucopia) ;  d'Eichwald's  species,  however,  has  not 
been  included  here  in  the  synonymy,  since  his  figure  and  description, 
while  certainly  leaving  the  impression  that  de  Koninck  was  correct 
in  his  views,  are  not  sufficiently  clear  to  settle  the  point  without 
a  personal  examination  of  the  original  specimen,  and  this  for  the 
present  I  have  been  unable  to  carry  out.  For  a  similar  reason, 
McCoy's  Cyathoptis  cornucopia  and  Cyathopsti  comu-hotis  are  also 
excluded  from  the  synonymy,  although  there  can  be  little  doubt  from 
McCoy's  description  (**  Palaeozoic  Fossils,"  p.  90),  that  he  was  dealing 
with  forms  at  any  rate  congeneric  with  Caninia  cornucopia.  One  of 
McCoy's  localities  for  Cyathopsis  cornucopia  is  given  as  **  Carboniferous 
shale  near  Glasgow."  This  must  have  been  from  an  Upper  Visean 
horizon,  and  it  is  therefore  not  probable  that  a  specimen  from  so  high 
a  level  was  quite  identical  with  the  Toumaisian  species.^ 

Affiwities. 

Compared  with  other  Tournaisian  corals  Caninia  cornucopia  is 
a  very  distinct  species,  and  amongst  such  I  have  not  yet  noticed  any 
bearing  a  real  resemblance  to  it.  It  is  true  that  de  Koninck  claimed 
for  the  species  a  great  similarity  with  Zaphrentis  delanouei,  but  while 
that  may  be  so  for  the  calices  he  examined  (though  the  septa  are 
always  thinner  in  (7.  cornucopia),  the  two  are  completely  different 
in  transverse  sections  (see  Plates  V  and  VI)  as  well  as  in  epi thecal 
characters;  the  only  real  similarity  occurs  in  transverse  sections 
across  the  comparatively  rare  amplexoid  growth  stage  of  Zaphrenth 
delanoueiy  and  in  such  cases  a  further  section  across  the  lower  conical 
portions  will  immediately  solve  the  difficulty. 

Amplexus  spinosus,  de  Kon.,  differs  in  epithecal  characters,  in  the 
possession  of  an  extremely  shallow  and  ill-marked  cardinal  fossula, 
and  in  the  absence  of  a  dumonti  phase. 

Caninia  gigantea,  Mich.,  is  far  larger,  has  more  closely  set  septa, 
and  the  marginal  zone  of  dissepiments  is  thick,  and  is  developed  at  an 
early  stage  of  growth. 

'  McCoy  noted  in  his  description  of  Cyathopnig  eomwopia  that  *'  the  absence  of  the 
vesicular  zone  of  the  true  Caninia  is  not  a  little  remarkable."  This,  of  course,  was 
because  he  erroneously  took  the  true  Caninia  to  be  C.  gigantea,  and  was  unaware  that 
Caninia  cornucopia  developed  a  dissepimental  margin  in  its  final  growth  stages. 
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Amplexus  earalloideSf  Sow.,  difPers  in  the  possession  of  a  very 
inconspicuous  cardinal  f  ossula,  no  dissepimental  mar^,  and  an  absence 
of  a  dumonti  phase. 

Amplexus  earnu/ormis,  Ludw.,  may  present  resemblances  in  trans- 
verse section,  but  the  tabolsB  (if  de  Eoninck  is  correct  in  assigning  to 
Amplexus  comuformis  the  tabular  sections  given  on  pi.  ii,  figs,  le 
and  Id,  of  Milne-Edwards  &  Haime's  **  Polypes  Fossiles  '*)  are  more 
irregular  and  vesicular  than  in  Caninia  cornucopia. 

Corals,  as  yet  undescribed,  of  a  very  similar  nature  to  Caninia 
comucopiaj  are  found  in  the  Yisean,  and  many  of  these  are  certainly 
congeneric.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Sibly,  I  have  been  able  to 
examine  several  of  these  from  the  shales  overlying  the  Derbyshire 
Limestone.  But  none  of  them  seem  quite  identical  with  Michelin's 
species,  and  the  majority  show  well-developed  minor  septa,  and,  as  far 
as  one  can  judge  from  transverse  sections,  they  appear  to  have  highly 
vesicular  tabulae.  Other  closely  related  forms  are  also  present  in  the 
Visean  of  the  South- West  Province,  and  concerning  these  Dr.  Vaughan 
has  kindly  drawn  up  the  following  notes,  where  the  differences  from 
typical  examples  of  (7.  cornucopia  are  clearly  set  forth. 

**  Caninia  aff.  cornucopia^  mut.  Dg^j,  agrees  veiy  closely  with  the 
Toumaisian  species. 

**  The  following  differences  are,  however,  constant  in  the  specimens 
which  I  have  specially  studied,  i.e.,  of  the  Toumaisian  species  from 
N.  Mendips  and  Stackpole  Quarry  (Pembroke)  and  of  the  Visean 
mutation  from  Oystermouth  (Gower)  and  the  Hodder : — 

''The  Toumaisian  species  is  curved  almost  throughout  its  length, 
whereas  the  Visean  mutation  adopts  a  cylindrical  habit  at  an  early 
stage.  Apparently  connected  with  this  habit  of  growth  is  the  per- 
sistence of  the  thin  vesicular  jacket  throughout  the  cylindrical  stage 
of  the  D3__3  mutation  and  its  very  brief  development  in  the  Z-C  species. 

''The  most  striking  differences  seen  in  a  comparison  of  a  set  of 
serial  slices  are  (I)  the -deep  siphuncular  depression  of  the  tabulae 
in  the  case  of  the  Toumaisian  form,  and  the  broad,  relatively  shallow 
depression  in  the  case  of  the  Visean  mutation ;  the  lower  form  may 
therefore  be  stated  to  have  a  Oaninoid  and  the  upper  a  Gampophyllid 
type  of  fossula.  (2)  The  greater  abundance  of  tabular  intersections 
between  the  septa  in  a  horizontal  section  of  the  upper  form,  pointing 
to  the  closer  approximation  of  the  tabulae,  a  fact  which  is  confirmed 
directly  by  comparing  vertical  sections." 

Another  mutational  form  is  locally  extremely  abundant  in 
Scotland,  on  the  horizon  of  the  Middle  Skateraw  Limestone,  especially 
in  the  shales  overlying  that  limestone  in  the  East  Bams  Quarry  near 
Dunbar. 

This  form  differs  from  the  Toumaisian  species  in  having  more 
widely  spaced  septa,  and,  like  the  mutation  described  above  by 
Dr.  Vaughan,  a  comparatively  slight  depression  of  the  tabulae  into  the 
cardinal  fossula,  but  in  other  respects  the  resemblance  is  extremely 
close.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  remarkable  variation  in 
habits  of  growth,  seen  in  the  Toumaisian  species,  also  occurs  here. 
The  simple  conical  form  is  by  far  the  commonest,  as  it  is  with  the 
original  species  at  Tournai  and  in  the  Bristol  area. 
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The  occurrence  is,  however,  strictly  local,  and  I  am  not  yet  aware 
of  such  comls  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  though  McCoy,  as  previously 
noted,  records  an  apparently  similar  form  from  **  Carboniferous  shale 
near  Glasgow." 

Biitribution, 

Little  can  yet  be  said  concerning  the  distribution  of  the  species  in 
Britain.  The  only  undoubted  examples  that  have  so  far  come  under 
my  notice,  have  been  found  by  Dr.  Vaughan  in  the  South- Western 
Province.     He  writes  :— 

**This  species  is  confined  in  the  South- Western  Province  to  the  top 
of  Z  and  C,  that  is,  it  immediately  precedes  and  accompanies  the  intro- 
duction of  Caninia  cylindrica  ;  its  maximum  lies  immediately  below 
the  first  occurrence  of  the  latter  species.  In  the  Gower  the  species 
was  noted  in  the  Upper  Z  and  7  of  the  cliff  section  between  Rhossili 
and  the  Worm.'* 

One  or  two  fragments,  possibly  belonging  to  this  species,  have  been 
found  by  Dr.  Matley  in  the  Rush  Slates  of  co.  Dublin  (locality  R  63), 
but  they  are  not  specifically  determinable. 


Although  the  chief  object  of  this  paper  has  been  a  revision  of  the 
species  concerned,  some  aspects  of  the  question  of  the  zonal  value 
of  such  fossils,  may  be  briefly  noticed  in  conclusion. 

The  usual  habitat  of  these  corals  seems  to  have  been  a  calcareous  mud. 
They  commonly  swarm  in  limey  shales,  but  are  comparatively  rare  in, 
if  not  absent  from,  massive  limestones.  But  no  rule  to  this  effect  can 
be  given,  and  in  Scotland,  certainly,  small  rugose  corals  of  this  type 
are  noticeably  local  in  their  distribution.  In  a  bed  whose  position 
is  accurately  known  over  a  wide  area,  they  appear  and  disappear  in 
a  remarkable  manner,  as  if  they  were  very  sensitive  to  conditions  of 
deposit  and  food  supply. 

That  they  may  be  of  the  highest  stratigraphical  value  over  an  area 
where  such  conditions  seem  to  have  been  constant,  is  not  for  a  moment 
to  be  disputed ;  Dr.  Vaughan*s  admirable  work  in  the  South- Western 
Province  supplies  an  excellent  instance.  But,  as  a  rule,  in  coiTelatiug 
over  areas  exhibiting  lithological  variation,  the  relative  abundance  or 
scarcity  of  such  corals  is  of  no  great  value.  ^Nfore  trustworthy  results 
should  be  attained  if  some  of  these  forms  can  be  clearly  proved  to 
have  undergone  some  definite  evolutionary  change  with  the  passage 
of  time,  but  until  this  can  be  done  it  would  be  safer  to  regard  thera 
as  untrustworthy  for  zonal  purposes. 

The  particular  corals  dealt  with  in  the  foregoing  articles  are  of 
a  somewhat  simple  typo,  and  their  structure  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
admit  of  considerable  modification.  Nevertheless,  there  is  some  evidence 
that  an  evolutionary  change  did  take  place,  and  that  it  is,  in  a  general 
way,  helpful  to  the  stratigrapher.  It  is  also  always  possible  that 
abeiTant  types  may  be  found  of  narrow  vertical  range,  though  in  view 
of  the  local  occurrence  of  these  corals,  evidence  apparently  pointing  to 
such  a  fact  should  be  received  with  caution. 

jS'ow  that  zonal  work  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  is  being 
actively  prosecuted  in  many  areas  in  Britain,  it  may  be  expected  that 
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in  a  few  years  much  light  will  he  thrown  on  these  problems,  of  such 
interest  to  geologists  in  general. 

I  wish  to  thank  Dr.  Kitchin  and  Dr.  Thomas  for  valuable  help 
during  the  preparation  of  this  article,  and  also  Mr.  J.  W.  Tutcher  for 
the  care  he  has  given  to  those  of  his  photographs  appearing  in  the 
plates. 

EXPLANATION    OF    PLATE    VI. 
Canixia  cornucopijk,  Mich. 

Fio.  1. — Fully  grown  adult  of  regular  form  (C.  '  coi-nu-bovia^),    Tournai.     Geol. 

Surv.     R.C.  331. 
Fio.  1«. — Key  diagram  to  segments  cut  from  above. 
FiGS.^  1*  and  Ic,  Irf  and  1^  1/and  1^.— Lower  and  upper  surfaces  of  segments  ii,  iii, 

and  iv  respectively. 
Fio.  lA. — Longitudinal  section  of  segment  v,  cut  down  the  cardinal  foesula  (ri^ht- 

hand  side  of  figure).     Dissepiments  partly  obscured  by  intersections 

of  septa  (shadeS)  in  the  plane  of  section. 
Fio.  It. — Counterpart  of  I  A.     Tabulfc  outside  fossular  depression. 
Fio.  1/. — Lower  surface  of  segment  vi,  showing  ring  of  dissepiments,  and,  to  right  of 

fossula,  a  fragment  of  epitheca  repeated  by  rejuvenescence.    (Micro. 

section.) 
Fio.  U.— Calyx  (segment  vii). 

Except  the  diagram,   Fig.    \a,  all  the  above  are  very  slightly  enlarged 
( X  4^).     l^iy  are  from  camera  lucida  drawings.* 
Fio.  2. — Adolescent  calyx.    The  common  form  at  Tournai,  representing  the  original 

conception  of  the  species  (conclusion  of  dumonti  phase).     Shape  of 

corallum  as  in  lower  part  of  Fig.  1.   Tournai.    Brit.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist. 

R.  11,680.      X  f. 
FiOB.  2a-4, — Serial    sections    below    same,   showing    characters    of    the    dumonti 

phase.'     X  3. 
Fio.  3. — Adolescent  calyx  (near  *  LophophyUum  dumonti ').    Tournai.     Brit.  Mus. 

Nat.  Hist.     R.  11,672.      x  |. 
Fio.  4.— Adult  calyx  (' Zaphrentit  edwardsiaMU,*  de  Kon.).     Rim  broken  down, 

showing  dissepiments  round  base  of  calyx.     Brit.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist. 

R.  11,688.     x  f. 

Hrrata. 
p.  26  (January  Numher),  line  20  from  top  of  page,  for  '  4a  *  read  *  43.* 
p.  71  (February  Number),  line  19  from  top  of  page,  for  *  inner'  read 
*  minor.' 


R  E!  -ST  I  E  T^  S . 


I. — Zones    ok    thr    White   Chalk   of    the    English    Coast.      By 
Dr.  A.  W.  RowE.     Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  1900-1908. 

A  GEOLOGIST,  more  confident  of  his  hammer  than  his  pen, 
friend  and  rival  of  Lyell  in  tho  establishment  of  the  theory  of 
actual  causes,  associate  of  Ami  Boue  in  the  foundation  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  France,  profoundly  and  permanently  influenced  the  direction 

^  The  segments  are,  of  course,  opaque,  and  the  septa  consequently  appear  white  on 
a  dark  ground;  in  the  drawings,  however,  this  colourinj^  is  reversed,  to  secure 
uniformity  with  the  transparent  microscopic  sections  2a-2d  and  IJ. 

*  Strictly  speaking,  only  Figs.  2d  and  Id  are  in  the  dumonti  phase.  Figs.  25,  2c, 
and  Iby  1«,  being  in  the  vermieularia  phase. 
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of  French  geology.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  in  1849,  Constant 
Prevost  let  it  be  known  that  he  had  brought  to  light  from  his 
notebooks  a  work  which  had  lain  dormant  since  1821  on  -  the 
geological  stnictaro  of  the  cliffs  of  Normandy.^  A  desire  to  make 
it  less  imperfect,  the  hope  of  embracing  in  its  scope  the  whole 
coast  of  France,  had  allowed  him  to  defer  its  publication.  Before 
putting  the  final  touches  to  it  he  wished  to  make  an  appeal  to  young 
geologists  who  had  a  long  future  before  them,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  from  their  position  and  residence  by  the  coast  would  be  able  to 
make  prolonged  local  researches.  But  when  he  died  in  1856  his 
collaborators  had  not  yet  appeared,  and  his  descriptions  of  the 
JN^ormandy  clifEs  remained  for  ever  in  his  notebooks,  whilst  his 
geological  theories  forged  ahead  and  the  Geological  Society  of  France, 
founded  by  him,  developed  and  flourished.  And  it  is  only  in  our 
days,  after  eighty-seven  years,  that  the  dream  of  one  of  our  masters 
is  at  last  realized  in  the  work  that  bears  the  title  **  The  Zones  of 
the  White  Chalk  of  the  English  Coast,"  a  work  which  has  for  author 
A.  W.  Rowe  and  for  collaborator  C.  D.  Sherbom. 

The  fact  is  it  is  very  difficult  to  study  a  cliff  thoroughly.  A  clifE 
shows  too  much,  all  at  once.  It  shows  so  much  that  it  always 
appears  as  if  one  had  missed  something,  and  one  is  always  condemned 
to  a  sense  of  incompleteness,  whatever  care  may  be  taken  to  rivet  the 
attention,  to  brace  up  soft  muscles  for  the  climb,  or  whatever 
dexterity  one  may  show  with  the  chisel  and  the  pencil. 

The  English  Chalk  has,  without  doubt,  been  the  object  of  work  of 
high  value  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  Geological  Survey,  as  seen 
in  the  works  of  Whitaker  and  Strahan  and  the  admirable  memoir  by 
Jukes-Browne  on  the  Cretaceous  rocks ;  but  the  best-made  maps,  the 
most  careful  geological  surveys,  are  always  at  the  mercy  of  a  trench, 
or  of  a  new  quarry  bringing  to  light  contacts  previously  invisible. 
The  observer  who  describes  a  cliff  is  protected  from  these  risks;  if 
he  allows  any  fact  to  pass  unnoticed  he  has  only  himself  to  blame ; 
he  has  not  been  competent  to  take  the  necessary  trouble. 

For  my  own  part  I  never  stand  before  a  cliff  that  I  have  previously 
studied  without  making  some  new  observation  or  noticing  something 
which  had  formerly  escaped  me.  But  to-day  the  harvesters  have 
passed  over  the  English  coast  in  Rowe  and  Sherbom,  and  the  work 
for  the  gleaner  who  follows  their  footsteps  will  be  but  small. 

Let  us  rapidly  examine  the  characters  of  the  Chalk  cliffs  in  the 
different  counties  studied. 

Kent 
Twelve  years  of  observation  are  condensed  into  the  fine  sections  of 
the  Kentish  cliffs ;  anyone  with  the  descriptions  und  sections  in  his 
hand  can  follow  the  coast  and  recognize  without  hesitation  the 
succession  of  the  eight  zones  of  the  Chalk  and  their  limitations  at 
any  point.     The  author  has  brought  precision  and  exactness  where 

I  Constant  Prevost,  *^  Description  geologique  du  littoral  de  la  France*':  C.R. 
Acad.  Sci.  Paris,  vol.  xxLx,  November  26th,  1849,  pp.  615-622.  The  work  of 
C.  Prevost,  '*  Sur  les  falaises  de  la  Manche,"  had  been  seen  by  Cuvier  and 
Brongniart,  who  reported  upon  it  to  the  Academy. 
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formerly  had  been  approximation.  He  has  not  confined  himself  to 
re-describing  the  zones  with  uncertain  limits,  but  with  fine  analysis 
he  distinguishes  a  succession  of  beds  which  furnish  fixed  datum-lines 
— such  as  the  "Bedwell  line"  in  the  zone  of  Utntacrinu$,  the 
^^ Ammonites  leptophyllus  bed"  (where  he  mentions  105  examples), 
the  "Sponge  bed"  forming  the  base  of  the  Uintaerinus  zone,  the 
'^  JSehinoeort/s  pyramidatus  bed,"  the  '* Uchinoeonus  bed"  formed  of 
a  carpet  of  this  species,  the  "  Whitaker  3-inch  flint-tabular"  band 
towards  the  top  of  the  Micrastsr  eor-anguinum  zone,  etc.  Thus  he 
takes  under  consideration  at  the  same  time  the  lithological  and  the 
palaeontological  characters ;  the  foimer,  though  more  easj  to  recognize 
at  first  sight  and  having  the  advantage  of  furnishing  at  each  point 
geometric  limits,  but  failing  from  want  of  permanency  from  place  to 
place.  The  author  has  rendered  lasting  service  in  fixing  the  distances 
which  separate  the  absolute  datum-lines,  the  limits  assigned  to  his 
life-zones.  Whether  the  name-fossils  chosen  for  these  zones  are 
suitable  is  open  to  discussion,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  range  of 
few  name-fossils  are  confined  to  one  zone.  No  one  has  ever  relied 
upon  one  fossil  for  obtaining  a  zonal  determination,  and  though  the 
name-fossil  attains  its  maximum  development  in  the  zone  to  which  its 
name  is  applied,  we  rely  more  upon  a  group  of  associated  forms 
peculiar  in  certain  characteristics  or  in  themselves  as  our  zonal  guides. 
It  is  this  association  of  life-forms  and  their  variations,  as  we  trace 
them  zone  by  zone,  which  gives  to  zonal  geology  its  value. 

Sussex, 

The  collection  of  fossils,  easy  and  amusing  though  it  be  at  certain 
points  of  the  Chalk  cliffs,  becomes,  unfortunately,  exacting  at  other 
points  where  one  proposes  to  base  an  analysis  of  the  section  on  their 
distribution.  Thus,  in  the  Beachy  Head  section  the  author  was  forced 
to  rely  entirely  on  the  genus  Micraster  for  limiting  the  zones,  mapping 
out  the  chalk  foot  by  foot,  and  taking  the  specimens  obtained  from 
each  foot  of  chalk  to  the  water's  edge  and  there  cleaning  and 
determining  them  before  proceeding  to  the  next  foot.  It  becomes 
very  difficult  to  collect  this  genus  of  fossils  when  they  are  rare  or 
when  they  are  shorn  off  by  the  battering  action  of  the  shingle  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliff,  or  in  those  dangerous  places  where  one  has  to  pass 
hurriedly  whilst  fragments  of  cliff  are  f aUing  from  above,  or  the  sea 
threatens  to  cut  off  one's  retreat  below.  The  description  of  Beachy 
Head  gives  a  fair  example  of  the  perseverance  of  the  author  in  search 
of  his  junctions,  for  there  he  uses  wreckage  to  increase  his  reach  up 
the  cliff;  or  that  of  Seaford  Head,  where  he  descends  roped  at  the 
point  where  he  has  noticed  the  fossils  he  is  in  search  of  by  the  calcite 
fracture  of  their  tests,  afterwards  carefully  extracted  by  the  knife 
from  the  face  of  the  battered  cliff.  Hence  those  geologists  who  have 
described  the  Seaford  cliffs  before  him  must  not  be  astonished  when 
comparing  their  work  with  his  to  find  it  considerably  perfected. 

Dorset. 

The  whole  of  this  coast  bristles  with  difficulties,  but  in  spite  of 
altered  and  consequently  barren  rocks  the  author  has  been  able  to  fix 
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with  varying  degrees  of  accuracy  the  limits  of  every  zone.  The 
scenery  of  this  boldly  sculptured  coast  is  controlled  by  the  influence 
of  the  great  Isle  of  Purbeck  fault.  Inland  the  beds  are  horizontal 
(Wool),  and  the  chalk  is  so  soft  that  it  may  be  crushed,  between  the 
finger  and  thumb ;  on  the  coast  the  beds  are  folded,  broken  along  the 
Purbeck  fault,  and  the  chalk  itself  so  compacted  that  it  needs  to  be 
cut  with  the  chisel.  All  large  fossils  are  broken,  the  fragments  of 
the  belemnites  are  often  considerably  displaced,  and  the  flints 
shattered  into  pieces  and.  often  drawn  out  into  long  dusty  lines. 
Einally,  the  thickness  of  the  beds  themselves  is  modifled,  the  cuvieri- 
and  TerebrattUina-zones,  normally  about  134  feet  thick  where  horizontal 
inland,  are  reduced  to  70  feet  on  the  coast  (Durdle). 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  coast  is  seen  at  Durdle 
€ove  among  slide-planes,  where  the  beds  have  been  pushed  northward 
over  one  another,  ground  up  into  a  paste  at  the  junction  and 
re -cemented,  thus  exposing  the  Terebratulma-zojie  above  and  the 
j!}lanui'Zone  below,  and  the  planus-zone  above  and  the  Micrasier  eoT' 
iestudtnarium-zojie  below  by  the  cutting  back  of  the  cliff  by  the  sea* 
Notwithstanding  the  complexity  of  such  inverted  succession,  the 
determination  of  the  exposed  masses  by  means  of  Mieraster  was  so 
definite — the  determination  being  impossible  to  obtain  in  any  other 
way — that  it  speaks  highly  for  the  author's  method. 

Much  new  information  has  been  given  about  these  complicated 
sections  and  poor  faunas  of  Dorset,  especially  as  regards  the  higher 
zones.  The  Marsvjsiles-zonQ  yields  a  fairly  rich  fauna,  and,  what  is 
more  important,  a  fauna  which  closely  agrees  with  that  from  the  same 
zone  on  the  coast  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  As  regards  the  belemnites  of 
the  higher  beds,  we  note  that  Actinocamax  quadratus  is  limited  to 
a  narrow  band  about  the  middle  of  the  zone,  and  A,  granvilattM  to  the 
extreme  base  of  the  same  zone,  whilst  BeUmnilella  miicronata  and 
B.  hnceolata  are  found  in  profusion  from  base  to  top  of  their  zone. 

Devon, 

If  the  chalk  exposures  of  Dorset  afford  views  of  greater  variety  and 
physical  features  more  complicated  and  remarkable,  those  of  Devon 
are  of  special  interest  on  account  of  the  accessibility  of  the  cliffs  and 
the  unaltered  state  of  the  Chalk.  No  section  on  the  English  coast 
gives  so  much  detail  or  tells  the  story  of  zonal  succession  in  so  con- 
vincing or  so  graphic  a  manner.  It  affords  a  scope  for  the  study  of 
the  Echinoidea  which  would  alone  render  it  famous. 

Giving  a  limited  exposure  from  the  cuvteri-  to  the  M.  oor^ 
testtidinarium-zoTie,  it  differs  from  all  other  sections  by  the  varying 
zonal  measurements.  The  Terehraiulina-zone,  for  instance,  varies 
from  70  to  166  feet  in  a  comparatively  short  distance,  and  the 
cuvieri-zoTie  from  0  to  80  feet.  Many  facts  point  to  littoral  conditions, 
showing  that  in  Devon  we  get  nearer  to  the  western  shore  of  the 
Cretaceous  sea,  as  we  do  in  the  western  part  of  the  Paris  Basin. 
Throughout  the  whole  coast  there  are  few  lithological  characters  on 
which  we  can  rely  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  this 
uncertainty  applies  with  equal  truth  to  measurements  and  to  the 
distribution  and  variety  of  the  fauna. 
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There  is  evidence  of  erosion  along  the  whole  coast  as  seen  in  the 
chalky  heds  with  glauconitic  grains,  in  which  is  a  mingled  fauna  from 
Cenomanian  deposits  and  the  lower  bed  of  the  White  Chalk.  At 
Martin  Kock  the  disappearance  of  the  euvieri-zouef  etc.,  on  the  cliff 
face  affords  an  example  of  contemporaneous  erosion,  the  beds  having 
been  apparently  deposited  against  a  Greensand  bank.  The  Terebratulina- 
sea  must  have  extended  further  westwards  than  the  previous  seas,  and 
that  of  Margupites  still  further,  for  it  has  left  its  traces  among  the 
flints  of  the  Haldon  Hills. 

Along  this  western  margin  of  the  Cretaceous  sea,  in  its  more  littoral 
conditions,  we  meet  with  the  lowest  occurrences  of  several  White 
Chalk  fossils.  Among  the  most  interesting  are  the  Micrastei*s,  as 
Jf.  eor-hocis  and  Af.  leskei  both  occur  in  the  cuvieri-zouQ  of  Devon, 
that  is,  lower  in  the  series  than  in  any  other  exposure  in  England. 
Jf.  eor-testudinarium  appears  to  have  originated  in  eastern  waters, 
as  this  group-form  is  almost  entirely  absent  in  the  planus-  and  cor- 
te$tudinarium-zones  of  the  west. 

Yorkshire. 

The  coast  of  Yorkshire  is  severe.  It  is  distinguished  from  all  other 
English  sections  by  the  nature  of  the  rock,  the  peculiar  lithology 
of  the  beds,  the  paucity  and  condition  of  the  fossils,  and  its  physical 
conformation.  There  is  no  counterpart  in  the  south  to  the  grand 
screes  of  Speeton,  nor  are  the  southern  cliffs,  however  lofty,  comparable 
to  the  mighty  tide-bound  ramparts  of  Bempton. 

Kone  but  very  keen  observers  would  have  been  able  to  define 
around  Flamborough  Head  the  limits  of  the  zones,  and  to  fix  their 
boundaries  within  one  or  two  feet,  and  the  keenness  of  the  authors  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  fixing  of  the  zone  of  M,  cor-testudinarium  below 
Breil  Head,  where  no  man  is  known  to  have  landed,  and  where  the 
rocks  are  so  numerous  that,  even  with  the  smallest  sea  on,  their  boat 
would  have  been  staved  in. 

Nowhere  do  we  see  the  workings  of  local  variation  in  geographical 
distribution  of  fossils  more  strongly  brought  out  than  in  this  county, 
and  yet  we  are  still  able  to  trace  the  continuity  of  life -forms,  though  in 
a  markedly  attenuated  degree.  The  zones  of  Mhynchonella  euvieri  and 
Terehratulina  are  quite  in  a  line  with  those  of  southern  sections,  poor 
though  the  fauna  is,  and  it  is  only  when  we  reach  the  horizon  where 
Micr aster  usually  helps  us  that  the  difficulty  begins.  M,  leskei, 
M,  eor-hovis,  M.  cor-tistudinariutn  were  not  found,  but  such  Micrasters 
or  fragments  of  Micraster  as  were  found  agreed  in  all  essential  features 
of  the  test  with  those  in  the  zones  of  the  more  prolific  south.  The 
same  is  seen  in  the  zone  of  A.  quadratus,  for  while  the  name-fossil  is 
absent,  possibly  by  reason  of  the  thinness  of  the  beds,  Cardiaster 
pillula,  though  notably  rare,  is  found,  as  usual,  at  this  horizon.  The 
zone  of  Marsupiies,  though  lacking  many  of  its  characteristic  guide- 
fossils,  exhibits  the  customary  division  into  Marsupites-  and  UiniacrinuS' 
bands. 

Further,  the  vertical  range  of  certain  fossils,  usually  restricted  in 
their  distribution,  is  so  vast  that  their  very  persistence  is  bewildering. 
As  instances  we  quote  a  range  of  800  feet  for  Act.  granulatus,  and 
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650  feet  for  Act,  veru9 ;  while  Cardiaster  ananehytts  has  been  traced  for 
640  feet  and  Inftdaster  rostratus  for  nearly  700  feet  outside  the  limit 
of  their  ordinary  zones.  In  point  of  fact  this  extension  of  known 
ranges  for  fossils  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  results  of  the  work  in 
this  area. 

Isle  of  Wight, 

Whoever  visits  the  Isle  of  Wight  loves  to  return,  but  he  who  has 
studied  its  geology  cannot  leave  it.  The  memoir  by  Dr.  Howe  is  fresh 
proof  of  this,  since  after  having  studied  the  cliffs  of  the  island  he  was 
moved  to  examine  the  interior.  We  owe  to  this  circumstance,  and  to 
his  association  with  C.  D.  Sherbom,  a  geological  map  of  six  inches  to 
the  mile,  unique  of  its  kind,  on  which  eight  zones  are  defined  with 
precision  in  a  mass  of  Chalk  apparently  uniform.  These  zones  show 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  the  island  variations  in  thickness, 
contemporaneity  of  deposit,  and  varied  faunas,  which  have  furnished 
information  as  to  the  migration  of  species.  The  zone  of  B,  mucr<mata 
shows  considerable  differences  in  its  thickness,  indicative  of  important 
pre-Tertiary  subaerial  denudation. 

In  this  island  the  Chalk  is  seen  in  its  greatest  thickness  and  most 
uniform  sedimentation.  The  principal  modification  observed  is  in 
relation  to  the  mechanical  forces  which  tilted  the  beds ;  the  Chalk 
is  there  hardened,  and  the  flints  are  cinished  as  one  passes  from  north 
to  south  in  proportion  to  the  inclination  of  the  strata. 

This  memoir  is  in  advance  of  those  of  previous  writers  by  reason  of 
the  exactness  of  the  stratigraphical  observations ;  it  is  in  advance  of 
the  previous  memoirs  of  its  author  in  the  revision  of  the  list  of  fossils, 
which  gives  detailed  information  on  zoological  groups  like  sponges, 
corals,  bryozoa,  and  annelids,  which  have  up  to  now  been  neglected. 

The  mass  of  the  White  Chalk,  1,500  feet  in  thickness,  of  uniform, 
slow,  placid,  and  uninterrupted  sedimentation,  taking  place  over  vast 
periods  of  time  and  over  a  large  extent  of  country,  allows  us  to  follow 
every  stage  in  unbroken  continuity  in  the  evolution  of  a  genus  and 
the  equally  interesting  zonal  variations  in  a  species.  Studies  such  as 
these  afford  the  surest  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  evolution 
of  fossil  forms.  They  differ  widely  from  the  ordinary  systematic 
papers  where  so  many  new  species  are  established  on  isolated  or 
unsatisfactory  specimens,  providing  so  much  difficulty  and  uncertainty 
in  future  identification.  The  author  of  these  memoirs,  instead  of  making 
new  species,  has  followed  the  variations  of  the  different  typical 
Micrasters  throughout  the  successive  horizons  and  established  series  of 
individual  forms,  besides  distinguishing  the  mutations  in  the  successive 
beds  from  one  variety  to  another  of  the  same  specific  type. 

He  has  shown  that  not  only  is  the  zonal  theory  correct,  in  that  at 
certain  levels  of  the  Chalk  there  exist  fossils  which  are  either  rigidly 
restricted  to  one  particular  zone  (e.g.  Inoeeramus  lahiatus),  or  that 
certain  groups  of  guide-fossils,  though  not  so  restricted,  are  by  their 
association  equally  characteiistic  of  horizon ;  but  he  has  also  shown 
that  certain  fossils  vary  so  markedly  in  shape  or  other  essential 
features,  as  they  range  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  level,  that  we  can 
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assign  these  very  shape  yariations  with  unerriDg  certainty  each  to  its 
particular  zone. 

Another  point  of  interest  is  the  attempt  to  trace  the  almost  equally 
instructiTe  variations  in  horizontal  distribution  as  dependent  on  the 
nature  of  the  deposit,  the  depth,  current,  and  temperature  of  the 
Cretaceous  sea  from  Yorkshire  to  Devon,  thereby  educing  the  fact 
that  a  fossil  which  occurs  but  sporadically  in  one  area  may  have 
developed  abundantly  in  another.  Regarding  other  forms  like  Kingena 
lima,  previously  recorded  only  from  the  lower  and  upper  beds  of  the 
White  Chalk,  Dr.  Kowe  has  filled  in  the  gaps  and  found  that  at  those 
levels  where  it  is  rarest  in  the  southern  counties  it  is  commonest  in 
Lincolnshire.  He  has  shown  the  same  with  regard  to  Infulaster 
rostratuSf  which  appears  earlier  in  Yorkshire  than  in  the  south,  with 
Cidaris  pleracantha,  and  with  many  others. 

The  work  as  a  whole  is  stated  to  be  frankly  zonal,  and  therefore 
zoological ;  it  is,  however,  of  a  very  high  geological  standard,  enhanced 
by  the  accompanying  maps  and  sections  drawn  on  so  large  a  scale  by 
C.  D.  Sherborn,  which  show  at  a  glance  the  position  of  every  zone, 
every  point  of  interest,  every  fold  of  the  beds  on  the  coast.  The 
fifty-six  fine  photographs  taken  by  Dr.  H.  E.  Armstrong,  which  must 
have  necessitated  so  many  visits  and  the  expenditure  of  much  time 
and  care,  succeed  in  bringing  to  the  eye  in  a  wonderful  manner  all 
the  critical  zonal  junctions  of  importance  in  the  White  Chalk  of  the 
English  coast. 

The  magnificent  White  Chalk  clifis  of  England  have  at  last  found 
interpretation  worthy  of  their  grandeur  and  of  their  teachings.  The 
work  of  Dr.  Eowe  and  his  associates,  C.  D.  Sherborn  and  H.  E. 
Armstrong,  stands  as  a  model  for  the  future,  and  as  a  lasting 
monument  of  descriptive  geology.  Chas.  Barrois. 


II. — Geology  of  India. 

OSNSRAL  EePORT   OF  THE   GEOLOGICAL    SXTRVET   OF   InDIA   FOR    1906,  by 

T.  H.  Holland,  F.R  8.,  F.G.S.,  Director.     The  Mineral  Production 
of  India  during  1905,  by  T.  D.  Latouche,  B.  A.,  F.G.S.     Numerous 
papers  on  Indian  Geology  by  Oflicers  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
India. — All  the  above  extracted  from  the  **  Records." 
{Coneludedffoin  the  March  Number^  page  126.) 
Petrology. 

For  some  time  past  the  attention  of  the  of&cers  of  the  Indian 
Snrvey,  including  the  present  Director,  has  been  drawn  to  a  remarkable 
series  of  rocks  found  in  the  Yisagapatam  district,  and  forming 
a  poition  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts.  By  all  accounts  this  region  must 
1)6  a  petrologist*s  paradise  :  without  going  too  closely  into  particulars, 
either  petrolc^cal  or  topographical,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  this 
i^on  a  great  igneous  massif  with  borders  of  extremely  basic  rock 
underlies  a  development  of  sillimanite^  schists,  which  appear  to  be 

*  SQiunanite :  compOBition  Al203Si03,  as  for  andalusites silica  36*9,  alumina 
63*U  100. 
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invariably  associated  with  the  underlying  complex.  The  massif  thus 
.  referred  to  extends  as  an  ellipse  250  miles  long:  and  60  miles  wide  in 
a  direction  parallel  to  the  adjacent  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
Together  with  its  covering  of  metamorphosed  sediments  it  forms 
a  denuded  plateau,  3,000  to  4,000  feet  in  altitude,  which  is  completely 
carved  into  hills  and  valleys.  Messrs.  Walker  &  Collins,  writing  from 
Canada,  and  working  on  rock-specimens  obtained  by  Mr.  Middlemiss 
a  few  years  ago,  describe  the  petrology  of  this  interestiiig  district. 

They  commence  by  stating  that  the  suite  of  specimens  appears  to 
represent  a  metamorphic  rock  series  resulting  from  various  stages  of 
mingling  of  ultra-basic  igneous  and  of  argillaceous  sedimentary 
materials.  From  a  mineralogical  point  of  view  their  observations  are 
especially  interesting,  but  we  may  confine  our  own  remarks  on  the 
present  occasion  to  the  composition  and  development  of  the  mineral 
Happhirine  as  it  occurs  in  these  Yisagapatam  rocks.  Sapphirine,  as 
a  mineral  species,  seems  to  have  been  originally  recognized  by 
Steenstrup  from  Fiskemas  in  Greenland,  and  it  has  been  found  to 
occur  abundantly  in  the  €u*ea  now  under  description.  The  authors 
tell  us  that  the  true  birthplace  of  this  mineral,  as  evinced  by  the 
Indian  rock-specimens,  is  the  metamorphic  zone  of  the  contact 
between  the  '  khondalites '  and  spinel-bearing  magmatic  segregations. 
This  Sapphirine-bearing  zone  is  the  result  of  the  intermixture  of  these 
highly  argillaceous  schists  with  segregated  spinel  rock :  the  product  is 
rich  in  alumina,  magnesia,  and  the  oxides  of  iron,  but  poor  in  silica ; 
lime  is  practically  absent.  Steenstrup' s  examination  of  the  Sapphirine 
rocks  at  Fiskemas  led  to  the  same  conclusions. 

A  comparison  of  the  respective  composition  of  spinel,  Sapphirine, 
and  sillimanite  indicates  the  intermediate  position  that  Sapphirine 
bears  to  the  other  two  minerals  in  all  its  constituents.  This  is 
thought  to  substantiate  the  view  that  it  is  really  a  product  of  their 
interaction.  Thus  from  the  pure  aluminate  of  iron  and  magnesia, 
viz.  spinel,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  utmost  limit  of  a  basic 
species,  we  arrive  at  Sapphirine  with  its  15  per  cent,  of  silica,  largely 
replacing  the  iron-oxides  of  spinel,  and  thence  to  sillimanite,  which  is 
simply  a  sub-silicate  of  alumina  with  a  small  amount  of  iron-oxide. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  amount  of  alumina  is  nearly  the  same  in.  all 
three  minerals,  ranging  from  65  to  a  little  under  60  per  cent.  In 
addition  to  their  notice  of  Sapphirine  the  authors  describe  certain 
rock-types,  containing  cordierite,  which  appear  to  be  new  to  petro- 
graphy, whilst  a  form  of  pyroxene  has  been  detected  having  the 
pleochroism  of  hypersthene,  but  with  inclined  extinction ;  for  this 
variety  the  name  clino-hypersthene  is  suggested. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Holland  in  1901  described  the 
Sivamalai  series  of  Elceolite  (nepheline)  Syenites  and  Corundum 
Syenites  of  Southern  India.  On  the  present  occasion  we  have  a  note 
by  Mr.  "Walker  on  the  Nepheline  Syenites  from  the  hill-tracts  of 
the  Visagapatam  district,  based  on  specimens  also  collected  by 
Mr.  Middlemiss.  The  field  relationships  of  these  rocks  appear  to  be 
those  of  igneous  intrusions,  occurring  along  with  other  gneissoid 
igneous  types,  which  form  a  part  of  the  great  boss  extending  from  the 
Godavari  to  the  Mahanadi,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  constitute 
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for  250  miles  the  northern  portion  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts.  To  use 
the  author's  words,  <*this  giant  eruptive  is  overlaid  in  part  by 
metamorphosed  sediments,  principally  khondalite,  and  to  a  less  extent 
by  laterite." 

In  describing  the  typical  light-coloured  nepheline  rock,  greenish- 
brown  hornblende,  brown  biotite  and  magnetite  grains,  more  or  less 
idiomorphic,  occupy  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  rock-mass. 
Anhedra  of  nepheline  and  large  irregularly  rounded  grains  of  felspar 
constitute  the  major  portion,  the  amount  of  nepheline  being  estimated 
at  37  per  cent.  The  most  interesting  constituent,  as  seen  under  the 
microscope,  is  the  felspar,  which  is  really  a  complex  of  the  ordinary 
perlitic  type;  a  small  quantity,  equal  to  about  one  per  cent.,  of 
original  calcite  also  occurs.  The  bulk  analysis  of  the  rock  shows 
62  per  cent,  of  silica,  26  per  cent,  of  alumina,  3  per  cent,  of  iron- 
oxides  and  magnesia,  nearly  2  per  cent,  of  lime,  and  14  per  cent,  of 
soda  and  potash  in  equal  amounts.  An  analysis  of  miaskite  from  the 
Urals  is  given  for  comparison.  The  Director  remarks  that,  judging 
by  the  previously  known  associations  of  this  class  of  rock  in  South 
India,  Ontario,  and  Montana,  we  should  be  justified  in  searching  for 
corundum  deposits. 

There  is  a  further  report  on  the  manganese-bearing  rocks.  The 
typical  rock  of  this  series  (intrusiTe)  is  composed  of  potash-felspar, 
manganese-garnet,  and  apatite.  Its  common  form  when  fresh  has 
a  texture  resembling  a  medium  -  grained  granite.  Mr.  Fermor 
proposes  to  distinguish  this  kind  of  rock  as  kodurite,  after  the  Kodur 
manganese  mine,  where  it  is  well  exposed.  It  is  further  suggested 
that,  as  the  manganese-garnet  is  intermediate  in  composition  between 
spessartite  (manganese  alumina- garnet)  and  andradite  (lime  iron- 
garnet),  the  term  spessart-andradite  might  be  used,  and  shortened  for 
convenience  into  $pandit0.  Thus  we  have  a  newly-named  rock  with 
a  newly-named  mineral  to  match. 

Economic  GEOLoeT. 

The  following  remarks  are  based  partly  on  Mr.  Latouche's  state- 
ment for  1905,  and  partly  on  Mr.  Holland's  Report  for  1906. 

In  the  Geological  Magazine  for  July,  1907,  we  noticed  some  facts 
in  connection  with  the  *'  Mines  and  Minerals  of  the  Indian  Empire," 
based  to  a  certain  extent  on  Mr.  Holland's  Report  for  1903.  It  can 
scarcely  be  expected  that  any  great  change  has  taken  place  in  two 
years,  i.e.  from  1903  to  1905.  Yet  there  is  an  increase  in  the  total 
value  from  £4,988,527  in  1903  to  £5,707,956  in  1905,  and  the 
increase  has  been  steady  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  Gold  still  heads  the  list,  being  nearly  double  the  value  of 
th^  coal.  The  greatest  leap,  however,  has  been  made  in  petroleum, 
which  has  risen  from  £354,365  in  1903  to  £604,203  in  1905-- 
doubtless  due  to  exploitation  in  Burma ;  whilst  the  yield  of  rubies  in 
that  country  has  fallen  from  £98,575  to  £88,340  within  the  period. 
Amongst  the  various  mineral  products  dealt  with  the  following  may 
be  selected  for  brief  notice. 

BauxiU. — The  more  aluminous  laterites  of  India  yield  in  abundance 
.samples  which  contain  nearly  60   per   cent,  of  alumina,  with  less 
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than  3  per  cent,  of  silica.  As  much  as  13*76  per  cent,  of  titanium 
oxides  has  been  found  in  some  samples  of  bauxite,  and  as  little  as 
2*70  per  cent,  of  ferric  oxide.  It  is  contended  that  the  samples  come 
within  the  limits  of  bauxite  marketable  as  a  source  of  aluminium,  and 
in  this  respect  compare  favourably  with  the  material  now  being 
mined  so  largely  in  the  South  of  France.  Eespecting  the  develop- 
ment of  these  Indian  bauxites  for  use  as  a  source  of  aluminium,  the 
Director  appears  to  favour  the  notion  of  the  manufacture  of  pure 
alumina  locally  by  extraction  with  alkali,  and  the  export  of  the  pure 
oxide  to  aluminium  works  abroad.  He  considers  that  the  exploitation 
of  the  Indian  deposits  offers  a  promising  field  for  private  enterprise. 

Coal. — There  is  a  considerable  yield  of  coal  from  beds  of  Tertiary 
age  in  Assam,  and  mention  is  made  of  two  fields  in  connection  with 
the  Bengal- Assam  Railway,  belonging  to  the  same  series  as  those 
well-known  in  the  Makum  field.  These  coals  are  said  to  possess 
a  higli  average  value  as  fuel,  but  contain  much  sulphur  and  moisture. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  mines  in  the  Makum  field  itself  are 
known  to  have  yielded  very  satisfactory  results.  As  an  instance, 
however,  of  the  minor  position  held  by  Tertiary  coal  in  India,  it 
appears  that,  whilst  in  1905  about  eight  million  tons  were  raised  from 
the  Gondwana  coalfields,  not  quite  half  a  million  tons  were  raised 
from  Tertiary  beds,  and  of  these  latter  more  than  50  per  cent,  is 
produced  in  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam.  Mr.  Latouche  states  that 
no  coal  was  extracted  in  Burma,  '*the  mines  in  the  Shwebo  distiict 
having  been  closed,  but  prospecting  for  coal  is  being  carried  on  in  the 
Chindwin  district.  The  result  of  the  examination  of  the  Tertiary 
coalfields  of  the  Northern  Shan  States  has  been  disappointing,  as  the 
quality  of  the  coal  was  found  to  be  very  poor." 

Petroleum, — The  production  of  petroleum  remains  about  the  same  as 
before  in  Assam,  where  the  amount  is  very  small,  but  has  largely 
increased  in  Burma,  which  is  now  beginning  to  yield  important 
results.  In  1905  the  output  was  again  the  highest  recorded, 
amounting  to  over  142  million  gallons.  The  question  between  the 
old  shallow  hand-dug  *twinza'  wells  and  the  scientific  borings  of 
the  several  oil  companies  is  naturally  a  serious  one,  and  Mr.  Holland 
thinks  that  the  native  oil  industiy  must  soon  begin  to  wane  unless 
the  Burmans  succeed  in  finding  some  means  of  reaching  a  greater 
depth  than  400  feet,  which  at  present  is  their  limit.  There  are  several 
oil-fields,  the  geological  features  of  some  having  already  been  described 
in  the  Recoixis.  In  one  case  it  is  shown  that  the  oil-bearing-sands, 
instead  of  being  continuous  over  the  whole  dome,  are  very  limited 
sandbanks  in  which  the  oil  is  stored.  The  great  variation  in  thickness, 
horizontal  extent,  and  levels  of  each  of  them  points  to  this,  as  also 
does  the  abundant  current-bedding  so  typical  of  the  strata  immediately 
above.  "  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  puzzling  features  of 
this  area  is  the  occurrence  of  the  lai*gest  quantities  of  gas,  not  in  the 
centre,  where  the  anticlinal  crest  reaches  a  maximum  elevation,  but 
at  a  considerable  distance  further  south  ;  in  fact,  the  field  appears  to 
terminate  southwards  as  a  gasfield."  In  another  oil-field  the  effect  of 
a  Miocene  anticline,  lately  observed,  is  brought  under  discussion. 

Qold. — Mysore  heads  the  list  in  1905,  as  heretofore,  with  a  value 
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of  £2,363,457.  The  other  contributions  are  scarcely  worth  noticing, 
except  that  in  1905  the  river  dredgings  in  Burma  yielded  a  value 
of  £2,712,  which  may  be  the  firstfruits  of  a  paying  industry.  In 
consequence  of  frequent  applications  for  licences  to  work  the  alluvial 
deposits  in  Upper  Burma  Mr.  J.  M.  Maclaren  was  deputed,  during 
the  field  season  of  1905-6,  to  report  on  the  work  in  progress  on  the 
concessions  already  granted,  and  generally  on  the  conditions  for  alluvial 
gold-dredging  in  the  rivera  of  Upper  Burma.  Mr.  Latouche^s  report 
on  the  gold  of  the  Loi-Twang  area  is  not  very  encoura^ng.  Excluding 
a  small  nugget,  the  value  per  cube  yard  in  the  richest  gravel  met 
with  was  not  much  more  than  two  grains.  The  financial  aspect  of 
Mr.  Maclaren's  report  is  confidential,  but  we  owe  to  his  journey  an 
interesting  note  and  map  on  '*The  course  of  the  Upper  Irawadi'* 
{GfographiealJoumaly  November.  1907)  when  examining  the  auriferous 
alluvial  deposits  of  that  and  other  rivers. 

Iron-oreB. — The  production  of  iron  from  its  ores  in  India  is  still  very 
limited,  and  according  to  the  statistics  supplied  by  Mr.  Latouche  the 
value  is  even  less  in  1905  than  in  1903,  or  at  least  seems  to  be. 
Anyhow,  the  value  in  1905  is  returned  as  only  £13,827.  And  yet 
Mr.  Holland  announces  the  discovery  of  something  very  like  an  iron- 
mountain,  whose  ores  were  intended  to  be  used  in  some  future  works 
on  the  Bengal- Nagpur  Railway.  The  ordinary  quartz  iron-ore  schists 
of  the  Dharwars  occur  in  this  locality ;  but  the  same  schists  appear 
to  have  been  altered  locally  by  intrusive  igneous  rocks,  with  the 
segregation  of  large  bodies  of  almost  pure  hssniatite. 

Manganese-ore  and  Mica, — These  in  point  of  production  more  than 
hold  their  own.  As  regards  the  amount  of  manganese-ore,  this  rose 
from  150,297  tons  in  1904  to  253,896  in  1905.  The  value  of  this 
ore  Mr.  Latouche  (p.  57)  puts  at  £82,979,  whereas  in  the  table 
(p.  47)  the  export  value  appears  to  be  £248,309.  This  difference  in 
valuation  is  so  great  as  to  call  for  some  explanation. 

W.  H.  H. 


III. — A  Summary  of  the  Geology  of  India.  By  Ehnkst  W. 
Vredenburo.  A.R.S.M.,  A.R.C.S.,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
India.  Small  8vo ;  pp.  67,  with  table  of  formations.  (Calcutta  : 
Thacker,  Spink,  &  Co.,  1907.) 

rilHIS  is  an  extremely  useful  little  book,  and  should  be  of  great 
1  service  to  travellers  in  India  desirous  of  obtaining  a  succinct 
account  of  the  geology  of  that  country  in  its  tripartite  division. 
According  to  this  author  the  geological  formations  of  India  may  be 
classified  as  follows : — 

Recent  formations. 

Pleistocene. 

Siwalik  System  (Pliocene  and  Upper  Miocene). 

Pegu  or  Mekran  System  (Lower  Miocene  and  Oligocene). 

Eocene. 

Mesozoic  or  Secondary. 

Permian  and  Upper  Carboniferous. 
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Lower  Carboniferous  and  Devonian. 

Silurian,  Cambrian,  and  Pre-Cambrian. 

Oldest  Sediments. 

Fundamental  Gneiss  or  Archaean. 
In  consequence  of  splitting  the  Miocene  and  Carboniferous  formations 
under  the  above  arrangement  a  word  of  explanation  is  necessary.  For 
instance,  be  observes  that  there  may  be  no  difficulty  in  deciding  whether 
a  particular  bed  is  newer  or  older  than  the  Middle  Miocene,  or  than, 
the  Middle  Carboniferous,  yet  great  uncertainty  remains,  in  the  first 
instance,  as  to  whether  certain  strata  in  the  Siwaliks  are  to  be  referred 
to  the  Upper  Miocene  or  the  Pliocene,  and  in  the  second  case  whether 
portions  of  the  Lower  Gondwana  should  be  referred  to  the  Upper 
Carboniferous  or  the  Permian.  Hence  the  use  of  local  terms  to  include 
a  geological  group  is  held  to  be  justified. 

The  several  systems  enumerated  in  the  above  list  are  then  dealt 
with  in  reversed  order,  commencing  with  the  Archaean  so  largely 
developed  in  peninsular  India.  He  considers  the  Central  Gneiss  of 
the  Himalaya  to  be  in  part  at  least  of  Archaean  age.  Much  has  been 
done  of  late  years  in  the  petrology  of  this  group  of  rocks.  Amongst 
other  matters  the  author  refers  to  certain  enstatite-bearing  rocks  iu 
the  south-east  of  the  peninsula,  the  types  of  which  most  nearly 
resemble  a  granite  in  composition,  as  having  been  called  '  chamockites ' 
by  Holland  because  the  tombstone  of  Job  Chamock,  the  alleged 
founder  of  Calcutta,  consists  of  a  slab  of  that  rock. 

"We  could  scarcely  venture  on  the  present  occasion  to  follow 
Mr.  Vredenburg  in  his  brief  but  lucid  descriptions  of  the  several 
sedimentary  series,  whether  fossiliferous  or  the  contrary.  There  is 
a  great  amount  of  useful  information  conveyed  within  the  scope  of 
a  very  few  pages.  A  glance  at  the  geological  history  of  India  during 
the  period  usually  known  as  Permo- Carboniferous  (i.e.  Upper 
Carboniferous)  must  suffice,  for  this  deals  with  a  subject  to  which 
special  importance  is  attached. 

The  author  commences  by  referring  to  the  extensive  orogenic 
upheaval  in  many  parts  of  the  globe  at  a  period  which  he  places 
towards  the  end  of  the  Middle  Carboniferous.  Thus  the  junction 
with  the  Upper  Carboniferous  is  usually  indicated  by  an  unconformity- 
conglomerate,  which  often  exhibits  peculiar  characters  that  have  been 
i*egarded  as  glacial.  After  indulging  in  a  certain  amount  of  speculation 
in  connection  with  this  well-marked  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  our 
planet,  he  proceeds  to  deal  with  {a)  the  Gondwana  facies,  and  {h)  the 
Marine  facies.  We  need  not  in  this  case  follow  the  author  into 
details  of  the  Gondwana  system,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
the  Himalayan  region  typical  Gondwanas  are  said  to  bo  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Darjeeling  and  in  Bhotan. 

There  is,  however,  on  p.  40  a  statement  in  connection  with  the 
peninsular  Gondwanas  to  which  some  exception  might  be  taken.  **  It 
will  be  seen,"  says  the  author,  **  that  the  age  of  the  Coal-measures  of 
India  differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  Coal-measures  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Franco- Belgian  basin,  all  of  which  are  Lower  or  Middle 
Carboniferous  in  age  "  (the  italics  are  ours).  We  wonder  whence  he 
derives  his  authority  for  this  statement,  since  almost  any  textbook 
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would  tell  him  that  the  English  Coal-measures,  including  the  Mill- 
stone Grit  at  their  hase,  are  of  Upper  Carhonifcrous  age,  nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Frau  co-Belgian  coals  are  practically  of 
the  same  age.  There  may  be  some  coals  of  Lower  Carboniferous  age 
in  the  Scotch  measures,  but  even  this  is  not  universally  conceded. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  usual  to  recognize  Middle  Carboniferous  in  the 
European  classification.  The  point  does  not,  of  course,  affect  Indian 
geology. 

The  marine  facies  {b)  of  this  group,  as  it  occurs  in  the  Salt  Range, 
Himalayas,  etc.,  is  next  dealt  with,  and  the  author  mentions  the 
discovery  of  Gangamopt^u  in  the  Zewan  Beds  of  Kashmir,  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made  in  the  preceding  review.  Then  follows 
an  account  of  the  Indian  equivalents  of  the  Triassic,  Jurassic,  and 
Lower  Cretaceous;  this  is  also  in  duplicate,  viz.,  (a)  Qondwana^ 
{h)  Marine.  Next  in  succession  comes  the  Upper  Cretaceous,  the 
Eocene,  the  Pegu  or  Mekran  (FJysch)  system  (Oligocene  and  Lower 
Miocene),  the  Sivalik  system,  and  lastly  the  Pleistocene  (Quaternary 
Era).  A  table  of  geological  formations  in  the  Indian  Empire  com- 
pletes the  work.  W.  H.  H. 


IV. — Gkoloot  op  the  Transvaal. 


Tbansvaal  Mikss  DsPABTiCBifT.  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey 
for  1905.  pp.  1-114,  26  plates,  and  5  maps.  Pretoria,  1906. 
Price  7«.  6rf. — Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  for  1906. 
pp.  1-140,  30  plates,  and  7  maps.     Pretoria,  1907.     Price  7«.  6rf. 

MEMORY  chronicles  success,  but  is  happily  not  so  mindful  of 
failure.  If  it  were  not  so  ordained  few  past  workers  in  African 
stratigraphy,  after  a  perusal  of  these  Reports  of  the  Transvaal 
Geological  Survey,  would  be  able  to  retain  that  strong  conviction 
of  infallibility  so  dear  to  the  possessor. 

It  is  scarcely  twenty  years  ago  since  even  the  bare  outline  of  the 
geology  of  the  Transvaal  was  to  all  intents  unknown.  Nowadays 
our  knowledge  of  the  stratigraphy  of  the  country  assumes  a  stable 
form,  and  the  geological  formations  stand  revealed  in  something  like 
order.  But  in  the  interim  between  the  work  of  the  eariy  pioneers 
and  these,  the  latest  achievements  of  an  organised  survey,  what 
a  kaleidoscopic  view  has  been  presented  to  the  student. 

Transvaal  stratigraphy,  we  have  read,  was  of  the  simplest.  It  was 
complex.  The  Witwatersrand  Beds  were  older  than  the  Pretoria 
Granites ;  they  were  newer :  the  junction  between  the  two  was 
a  faulted  one ;  it  was  a  natural  one :  the  Witwatersrand  Beds  were 
Devonian,  were  Silurian,  were  Cambrian,  were  Archaean.  Out  of 
chaos  came  order.  If  mists  still  obscure  the  dawn  of  the  Transvaal 
rock-succession  it  is  not  for  the  want  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  staff 
of  the  Transvaal  Geological  Survey,  whose  enthusiastic  laboui-s  have 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  ineradicable  landmarks  situated  toward 
the  region  in  which  the  dawn  will  assuredly  break. 

The  Reports  for  1906-7  determine  the  following  rock-succession  for 
the  Transvaal,  commencing  with  the  newest  foi*mation  : — 
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Kabboo  System. 

Volcamc  Sm»,  {  3^^^^^,^  amygdaloid.. 
Bushveid  Sandstone  Series. 
Coal-nteasure  Series, 
Glacial  C<mglomerate  attd  Shales. 

(Unconformity.) 

Waterbero  System. 

Waterberff  Sandstones  and  Conghnrn^ates, 
Felsitie  lavaSy  agglomerates ^  and  shales. 

(Unconformity.) 

Thaxsvaal  System. 

Pretoria  Series. 

Dolomite, 

Black  Reef  Series. 

(Unconformity.) 

Ventbrsdorp  System. 

Boulder  Beds,  Klipriversberg  and  Vaal  River  Amygdaloids. 
EUburg  Sei-ies. 

(Unconformity.) 

W1TWATER8RAND  System. 

Upper  JFtfwatersrand  Series. 
Lower  Witwatersrand  Series. 

(Unconformity.) 

Moodies  Series, 
Crystalline  Series. 

Between  the  ancient  crystalline  series  and  the  Karroo  System  there 
are  therefore  intei-posed  four  unconformable,  wholly  unfossiliferous 
systems,  consisting  of  limestones,  shales,  sandstones,  and  volcanic 
rocks. 

Limitation  of  space  prevents  even  a  mention  of  the  outlines  of  the 
many  interesting  geological  features  of  the  distiicts  in  which  this 
complicated  succession  has  been  so  carefully  worked  out  and  so  clearly 
described  by  Mr.  Herbert  Kynaston  (the  Director)  and  by  Messrs. 
Mellor,  Hail,  Humphrey,  and  Steart.  The  readers  interested  in 
economic  qucsstions  rightly  receive  due  attention;  while  those  with 
a  predilection  towards  physiographical  studies  are  provided  with 
photogi'aphs,  diagrams,  and  descriptions  of  the  interesting  drainage 
systems  of  the  Mathlapitsi,  Olifants,  and  Letaba  Rivers. 

Both  Keports,  indeed,  are  albums  of  excellent  photographs  of 
rock  scenery,  rock-sections,  and  minerals.  The  accompanying 
colour- printed  maps  are  likewise  excellent,  though  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  colour  adopted  for  the  Karroo  System  should  be  wholly 
distinct  from  that  of  the  published  maps  of  the  Cape  Geological 
Commission. 

In  a  new  country  it  is  a  good  sign  that  the  educational  value  of 
a  geological  collection  is  not  lost  sight  of,  and  that  the  museum  at 
Pretoria,  under  the  curatorship  of  Mr.  Tweddill  and  his  assistant, 
Mr.  Gardthausen,  continues  to  receive  valuable  additions.        W.  G. 
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V. — Cape  op  Good  Hope,  Depaeticeivt  op  Agbicultubb. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Geological  Commission.  8vo; 
pp.  296.     Cape  Town,  1906. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Report  op  the  Geological  Commission, 
8vo;  pp.  176.     Cape  Town.  1907. 

Colouk-peinted  Geological  Maps  on  the  scale  of  3*8  miles  to  1  inch 
(1  :  238,000) :— Sheet  2,  Swellendam-Riversdale,  1907;  Sheet  4, 
Malmesbury-Ceres,  1906;  Sheet  45,  Fostraasburg  (Griqualand 
West),  1907  ;  Sheet  46,  Barkly  West,  1907.  Published  by  the 
Geological  Commission,  Cape  Town.     Price  2«.  Qd,  each. 

fllH£  Reports  embody  the  results  obtained  by  a  vast  amount  of 
JL  arduous  field-work,  often  carried  on  in  districts  where  food  and 
water  are  scarce,  rivers  are  broad,  choked  with  sand,  and  fordable  only 
at  wide  intervals,  and  where  travelling  is  limited  to  a  short  season. 
Under  these  hampering  conditions  it  is  surprising  to  find  how  much 
solid  work  has  been  accomplished.  Of  the  actual  extent  of  the  area 
described  we  find  no  precise  statement  in  the  Reports,  but  incidentally 
we  read  of  the  survey  of  6,000  square  miles  by  one  geologist  in  one 
season.  To  the  field-work  must  be  added  the  preparation  of  the 
reports  and  maps,  and  the  task  of  seeing  them  through  the  press — 
work  apparently  accomplished  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Rogers  (the  Director)  and 
Mr.  A.  L.  du  Toit  without  clerical  assistance.  The  Survey  indeed  may 
be  characterised  as  one  yielding  a  maximum  rcsult  at  a  minimum  cost. 

The  Report  for  1 905  contains  an  account  of  the  Geology  of  parts  of 
the  divisions  of  Uitenhage  and  Alexandria  by  Mr.  Rogere,  with  a  map 
and  6  diagrams;  of  the  coastal  plateau  in  the  divisions  of  George, 
Knysna,  Uniondale,  and  Humansdorp,  by  Mr.  E.  H.  L.  Schwarz,  with 
a  map  and  15  illustrations;  of  Glen  Grey  and  parts  of  Queenstown 
and  Wodehouse,  including  the  Indwe  area,  by  Mr.  du  Toit,  with  a  map 
and  7  diagrams;  of  parts  of  Hay  and  Prieska,  with  some  notes  on 
Herbert  and  Barkly  West,  by  Mr.  Rogers,  with  a  map  and  5  diagrams ; 
of  portions  of  the  divisions  of  Vryburg  and  Mafeking,  by  Mr.  du  Toit, 
with  a  map  and  4  diagrams ;  of  the  J)i visions  of  Tulbagh,  Ceres,  and 
Worcester,  by  Mr.  Schwarz,  with  16  illustrations  (on  field-work 
mainly  done  in  1896);  and  a  short  account  of  a  raised  beach  deposit 
near  Xlein  Bruk  River,  by  Mr.  Rogers,  with  a  plan. 

The  Report  for  1906  contains  an  account  of  the  Geology  of  parts  of 
Bechuanaland  and  Griqualand  West,  by  Mr.  Rogers,  with  12  figures; 
of  the  eastern  portion  of  Griqualand  West,  by  Mr.  du  Toit,  with 
13  figures. 

Among  some  of  the  many  and  interesting  results  obtained  attention 
may  be  dii'ected  to  the  discovery  by  Mr.  Rogers  of  undoubted  glacial 
conglomerates  among  rocks  so  ancient  as  the  Griquatown  Series ;  to 
the  occurrence  of  the  Blink  Klip  Breccia  in  Hay ;  and  to  the  account 
of  the  diamond  pipes  of  the  Kimberley  ai*ea  by  Mr.  du  Toit. 

The  two  Reports  deal  with  almost  every  formation  known  in  Caj)e 
Colony,  from  the  oldest  up  to  the  newest.  -Much  work  was  carried 
on  among  the  unfossiliferous  rocks,  older  than  the  Table  Mountain 
Sandstone.  The  reader  is  therefore  mercifully  spared  long  lists  of 
fossils  and  of  finding  old  friends  under  changed  names. 
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Questions  of  economic  interest,  such  as  water  supply,  minerals  of 
the  Knysna  District,  salt  deposits,  occurrences  of  ashestos,  etc.,  are 
not  lost  sight  of.  The  Report  for  1905  includes  a  detailed  description 
hy  Mr.  du  Toit  of  the  Indwe  Coalfield,  and  is  accompanied  by 
a  map  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  I J  miles,  showing  the  outcrops  of  the 
Guba  and  Indwe  seams  and  the  position  of  shafts  and  boreholes. 

On  the  separately  issued  colour-printed  maps,  which  maintain  the 
clearness  of  the  earlier  issues,  the  horizontal  section  at  the  foot  of 
sheet  45  is  a  welcome  innovation. 

Where  so  much  is  given  it  were  indeed  ungracious  to  ask  for  more. 
In  many  respects  the  Reports  are  books  of  reference;  the  reader, 
therefore,  would  welcome  the  free  use  of  headlines  and  the  insertion 
of  page  references  to  the  tables  of  contents  which  accompany  the 
descriptions  of  each  separately  surveyed  area.  Reference  figures 
and  lettering  on  the  diagrams  and  illustrations  would  be  better  if 
double,  and  in  some  cases  treble  the  size,  for  they  are  sometimes  so 
minute  as  to  be  scarcely  legible,  even  under  a  hand-lens.  Dip-arrows 
and  figures  on  the  black  and  white  maps  are  also  much  too  small  and 
may  easily  escape  notice.  W.  G. 

VI. — The  Pbe-Glacial  Flora  op  Britain. 

IN  the  Geological  Magazine  for  1888,  p.  567,  we  reprinted  a  list 
of  the  plants  then  recorded  by  Mr.  Clement  Reid  (Ann.  of 
Botany,  August,  1888)  from  the  Pre-glacial.  Inter-glacial,  and  Post- 
glacial deposits  of  Britain.  The  Pre-glacial  plants  were  obtained 
from  the  Cromer  Forest-bed,  and  the  number  then  enumerated  was  58. 
By  his  indefatigable  labours,  especially  with  regard  to  plant-seeds, 
he  was  enabled  to  increase  the  number  of  species  to  78  in  1899,  when 
he  published  his  instructive  work  on  **The  Origin  of  the  British 
Flora."  With  the  aid,  meanwhile,  of  an  enthusiastic  lady-geologist, 
his  wife,  Mr.  Reid  has  almost  doubled  the  number  of  plant-remains 
from  the  Pre-glacial  deposits  of  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  coasts.  No 
less  than  147  are  now  recorded  in  a  paper  **  On  the  Pre-Glacial  Flora 
of  Britain,"  read  before  the  Linneau  Society  in  June,  1907  (Journ. 
Linn.  Soc.  Botany,  vol.  xxxviii,  1908,  p.  206).  This  paper  is 
particularly  valuable,  not  only  on  account  of  critical  remarks  on  the 
species,  and  on  the  methods  of  preserving  and  identifying  the  seeds 
and  fruits,  but  for  the  series  of  five  photographic  plates  containing^ 
181  figures  of  the  species.  In  their  concluding  remarks  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Reid  state  that  the  plants  **  suggest  climatic  conditions  almost 
identical  with  those  now  existing,  though  slightly  warmer." 
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Geological  Society  of  London. 
Fehniary  19^/t,  1908.— Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  Sc.D., 
Sec.  R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1 .   **  The  Two  Earth-Movements  of  Colonsiiv."     By  William  Bourke 
Wright,  B.A.,  F.G.S.» 

^  Communicated  by  permission  of  the  Director  of  H.M.  Geological  Survey. 
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The  supposed  Torridonian  rocks  of  Colonsay  exhibit  in  their  folding 
and  cleavage  the  effects  of  two  movements  analogous  in  their  results 
to  those  proved  by  Mr.  Clough  in  the  Cowal  district  of  Argyll.  Not 
only  the  planes  of  the  first  or  slaty  cleavage,  but  also  the  quartz  veins 
formed  along  them  have  been  folded  by  the  second  movement,  and 
may  be  observed  to  be  crossed  at  considerable  angles  by  the  cleavage 
produced  during  this  second  movement.  An  extensive  series  of 
lamprophyre  dykes,  obviously  later  than  the  first  cleavage,  are  found 
to  be  folded  and  cleaved  by  the  second  movement.  Moreover,  some  of 
these  dykes  traverse  and  are  chilled  against  a  mass  of  syenite,  which 
can  also  be  proved  to  be  later  than  the  first  cleavage.  The  distinctness 
of  these  two  movements  is,  therefore,  considered  to  be  completely 
established.  The  second  cleavage  being  of  the  nature  of  strain  slip, 
its  development  along  the  axial  planes  of  the  folds  is  of  interest  and 
is  briefly  discussed. 

2.  **  Notes  on  the  River  Wey."  By  Henry  Bury,  M. A.,  F.L.S., 
F.G.S. 

The  part  of  the  River  Wey  within  the  Wealden  area  is  divided  into 
six  sections  :  (1)  The  consequent  river  cutting  the  Chalk  at  Guildford ; 

(2)  the  subsequent  stream  coming  in  from   the   east   at   Shalford; 

(3)  the  western  subsequent  stream  parallel  to  the  Hog's  Back  ;  (4)  the 
continuation  of  the  last  westwanl  (the  Tilford  River),  rising  at 
Selbome  and  receiving  many  tributaries,  including  the  Headley  River, 
from  between  Blackdown  and  Hindhead;  (5)  the  short  obsequent 
section  from  Farnham  to  Tilford  (the  Waverley  River) ;  and  (6)  the 
portion  above  Farnham  coming  from  Alton  and  beyond  (the  Farnham 
River).  Part  1  deals  with  the  relation  of  sections  6,  6,  and  4  to 
the  Black  water.  It  is  assumed  that  there  was  a  consequent  river 
coming  down  from  Hindhead,  flowing  northwards  along  the  **  Waverley 
River,"  and  joined  by  the  Farnham,  Tilford,  and  Seale  rivers.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  original  head  of  the  Black  water.  But 
subsequently  capture  took  place  by  section  3  of  the  Wey,  with  the 
result  that  the  Tilford  River  passed  into  the  Wey  basin,  and  section  6 
was  thus  beheaded.  The  development  of  an  obsequent  stream  near 
the  course  of  the  last  eventually  tapped  the  Farnham  River,  but  not 
the  Seale. 

Part  2  deals  with  the  Palaeolithic  Gravels  of  Farnham.  Their 
height  and  distribution  is  discussed,  with  a  view  of  determining  the 
river  which  originated  the  gravels.  The  ridges  constituted  by  the 
gravel  drop  to  a  lower  platform  along  the  Waverley  River :  this  is 
regarded  as  the  left  bank  of  the  consequent  valley  before  that  was 
beheaded.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  gravel  would  have  been  formed 
by  the  Farnham  hiver  while  still  tributary  to  the  Black wuter.  At 
this  time,  too,  probably  the  Headley  tributary  drained  into  the 
FaiTiham,  and  not  the  Tilford  River,  giving  rise  to  the  south-western 
portion  of  Alice  Holt. 

Part  3  deals  wilh  the  Farnham  branch  of  the  Wey  and  the  Alton 
district,  which  is  remarkable  in  that  there  is  a  complicated  series  of 
Chalk  valleys,  which  spread  over  some  50  square  miles  of  country 
and  discharge   their   waters   into   the   Wealden  area.     One  possible 
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explanation  is  that  this  portion  originally  drained  into  the  Whitewater 
over  the  present  col  of  Golden  Pot.  In  discussing  this  explanation, 
it  appears  that  the  Tisted  tributary  has  the  characters  of  a  consequent 
stream ;  but  there  is  no  very  good  evidence,  except  alignment,  of  the 
former  connexion  of  the  two  basins.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Famham 
Kiver  rather  appears  to  have  originated  in  a  Chalk  surface  than  in 
Wealden  beds ;  and  thus  it  and  its  tributaries  may  have  been  developed 
on  the  Chalk  portion  of  the  peneplain  of  the  Weald.  Tlius  the 
Farnham  stream  appeal's  to  present  a  case  of  the  conversion  of  a  Chalk 
valley  into  a  Wealden  one  in  its  lower  part,  while  in  the  Caker  stream 
the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  it  is  the  upper  part  of  the  stream  that  has 
entered  Wealden  beds. 

On  April  Ist.  1908,  at  7"45  p.m.,  a  Special  General  Meeting  will 
be  held,  to  consider  the  following  resolution,  signed  by  ten  Fellows  of 
the  Society : — 

*'  That  the  Council  be  requested  to  take  the  necessary  steps,  at  an  early  date,  in 
order  to  allow  of  the  admission  of  women  to  full  Fellowship  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  London." 

The  following  amendments  to  the  foregoing  resolution  will  be 
proposed  and  seconded  : — 

*'  That  it  is  desirable  that  women  should  be  admitted  as  Fellows  of  the  Society, 
assuming  that  this  can  be  done  under  the  present  charter." 

"  That  a  ballot  of  all  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom 
be  taken  to  ascertain  whether  a  majority  is  in  favour  of  admitting  women  to  the 
Society,  and,  if  so,  whether  as  Fellows  or  as  Associates." 


OORRESI>03Srr)B31srOB3. 

GLACIATED    ERRATICS    IN    SCILLY. 

S[K, — During  September,  1907,  Professor  A.  G.  Nathorat  and 
I  made  u  flying  visit  to  Scilly  in  order  to  see  the  very  interesting 
deposit  with  striated  erratics  discovered  by  Mr.  (ieorge  Barrow.  On 
St.  Martin's  Head,  the  highest  point  in  the  Isles,  we  obtained  some 
additional  evidence.  When  I  formerly  visited  this  spot  in  company 
with  Mr.  Barrow  we  did  not  succeed  in  tracing  the  striated  erratics  to 
a  greater  height  than  100  feet  above  the  sea,  though  we  noticed 
unstriated  fragments  of  a  similar  butf  sandstone  at  higher  levels. 
During  this  later  visit  Professor  Nathorst  and  I  worked  slowly  up  the 
slope  leading  to  the  Beacon,  turning  over  the  boulders  of  sandstone 
half  imbedded  in  the  soil.  We  thus  found  that  though  at  the  higher 
elevations  the  exposed  suiiaces  of  this  rock  had  all  lost  their  strice 
through  the  action  of  the  weather,  yet  in  every  case  the  surfaces 
protected  by  soil  were  beautifully  glaciated.  We  traced  these  erratics 
up  and  up,  till  we  found  an  imbedded  block  at  a  level  less  than 
20  feet  below  the  highest  point,  which  is  marked  160  feet  above 
Ordnance  datum. 

On  returning  to  London  I  showed  these  striated  masses  of  reddish 
or  buff  tine-grained  sandstone  to  several  of  my  colleagues,  for  I  could 
not  recognize  them  as  belonging  to  any  Cornish  rock.     Neither  could 
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my  colleagaes  from  South  Wales  identify  them  ;  hut  Mr.  Lamplugh 
at  once  recognized  thftm  as  exactly  resembling  the  Upper  Old  Red 
Sandstone  of  the  South  of  Ireland.  This  was  an  unexpected  find; 
but  as  we  know  that  during  the  Grlacial  Epoch  glaciers  in  the  South 
of  Ireland  descended  to  the  sea-level  and  thrust  long  tongues  into  the 
Atlantic,  there  is  nothing  surprising  that  the  icebergs  calving  oft 
should  drift  over  to  Scilly  and  there  be  stranded.  Cl£MEI7T  Reid. 
Hampstbad. 

Febf^nary  26M,  1908. 


OBIT"Cr.A.S-3r- 


EDMUND    V.    MOJSISOVICS,   Sc.D. 
Born  Octobbr  18,  1839.  Died  October  2,  1907. 

JoHANK  August  Geoko  Edmund  Mojsisovics  Edleb  von  MojsviR 
was  bom  on  October  18th,  1839,  at  Vienna.  Matriculating  at  the 
University  of  Vienna  in  1858,  he  there  studied  jurisprudence,  and  in 
1864  graduated  as  a  Doctor  of  Laws.  While  at  the  University  he 
pui*sued  also  geological  and  geographical  studies.  An  enthusiastic 
mountaineer,  he  was,  when  only  23  j^ears  of  age,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Austiian  Alpine  Club,  which  was  formed  in  1862. 
From  1862  to  1865  E.  v.  Mojsisovics  was  Secretary  of  the  Club,  and  in 
that  capacity  edited  the  first  volume  of  their  Mitteilungen^  that 
appeared  in  1863,  and  the  first  volume  of  their  Jahrhuch^  which  was 
issued  some  two  years  later.  Up  to  this  time  E.  v.  Mojsisovics  was 
an  ardent  mountaineer,  and  contributed  to  the  publications  of  the 
newly-formed  club  a  number  of  articles  on  his  mountaineering 
expeditions. 

In  1865  E.  V.  Mojsisovics  joined  the  Austrian  Geological  Survey  as 
a  volunteer,  and  during  the  summer  months  of  that  year  was  occupied 
in  an  investigation  of  the  Ortler  Alps.  But  his  great  physical 
exertions  during  these  months  brought  on  on  affection  of  the  muscles 
of  the  legs  that  not  only  confined  him  to  his  bed  during  the  following 
winter,  but  prevented  him  from  again  attempting  any  particularly 
aixiuous  climbing.  Nevertheless,  his  health  was  so  far  restored  during 
the  summer  of  1866  that  in  the  months  of  August  and  September  he 
was  able,  together  with  Professor  Eduard  Suess,  to  caiTy  out 
geological  investigations  in  the  Salzkammergut.  In  1867  Mojsisovics 
became  officially  attached  to  the  Survey,  being  promoted  in  1873  to 
the  rank  of  Chief  Geologist,  and  in  1893  to  the  position  of  Vice- 
Director,  a  position  which  he  occupied  until  the  year  1900. 

In  1871  he  mariied  Charlotte  Voelcker,  the  daughter  of  Georg 
Voelcker,  a  London  banker. 

During  his  thii'ty-five  yeaiV  connection  with  the  Austrian 
Geological  Survey  his  work  was  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
Alps,  at  first  in  the  Vorarlberg  and  the  North  Tyrol,  later  in  the 
South  Tyrol  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Venetia,  but  more 
especially  in  the  Salzkammergut  and  the  surrounding  districts  of 
Upper  Austria,  Salzburg,  and  Upper  Steiermark.     Only  in  the  year 
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1879  did  he  for  a  time  leave  his  work  in  the  Alps  in  order  to  cany 
out  some  geological  investigations  in  Bosnia  and  Croatia. 

He  retired  from  the  Geological  Survey  in  1900,  and  went  to  reside 
near  Mallnitz,  in  Carinthia,  a  village  picturesquely  situated  at  a  height 
of  about  3,800  feet  on  the  Mallnitzer  Tauern,  one  of  the  southern 
extensions  of  the  Hohe  Tauern.  fiut  his  retirement  amidst  the 
mountains  which  he  loved  so  well  was  not  for  long,  for  on  the 
morning  of  the  2nd  of  October  he  succumbed  to  a  most  painful 
affection  of  the  tongue  and  throat  from  which  he  had  suffered  for 
some  time  past. 

Notwithstanding  the  amount  of  the  field-work  which  Dr.  E.  v. 
Mojsisovics  had  accomplished,  he  was  also  a  most  prolific  writer, 
being  the  author  of  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  works,  some,  especially 
his  paleeontological  memoirs,  being  of  considerable  size.  His  first 
important  work  seems  to  have  been  one  **  Tiber  die  alten  Gletscher 
der  Siidalpen,"  that  appeared  in  1863  in  the  publications  of  the 
Austrian  Alpine  Club,  in  which  he  proposed  to  substitute  for  the 
threefold  division  of  Alps  a  twofold  subdivision  into  the  Western 
and  Eastern  Alps  as  being  the  more  natural  one,  a  view  which  is  now 
generally  adopted.  Perhaps  one  of  his  most  important  geological 
works  was  that  entitled  ^'  Die  Dolomitriffe  von  Siidtirol  und 
Venetien,"  which  appeared  during  the  year  1878  ;  his  researches  here 
showed  that  these  enormous  masses  of  dolomite,  the  remains  of 
Triassic  coral  reefs,  included  the  faunas  of  several  distinct  Triassic 
horizons. 

Another  large  work,  a  geological  monograph  of  the  Salzkammergut, 
unfortunately  remains  unfinished.  Only  a  short  stretch  of  the  geo- 
logical relationships  of  this  district  was  contributed  by  E.  v.  Mojsisovics 
to  Dr.  Diener's  work  entitled  **  Bau  und  Bild  der  Ostalpen,"  which 
appeared  in  1903.  Of  the  monograph  itself,  which  was  to  have 
appeared  under  the  title  **Das  Gebirge  um  Hallstatt,"  only  the 
palseontological  part,  bearing  the  title  of  **Die  Cephalopoden  der 
Hallstatter  Kalke,''  has  been  published.  This,  however,  is  an 
enormous  work ;  it  forms  Band  vi  of  the  **  Abhandlungen  der  k.k. 
geologischen  Reichsanstalt."  The  first  part,  with  the  sub-title  **  Die 
Mollusken-Faunen  der  Zlambach-  und  Hallstatter  Schichten,"  but 
dealing  only  with  the  Cephalopoda,  was  issued  in  three  sections,  of 
which  the  first  (pp.  82;  32  plates)  appeared  in  1873,  the  second 
(pp.  92;  38  plates)  in  1875,  and  the  third,  forming  a  supplement 
(pp.  182;  23  plates),  so  late  as  1902,  the  whole  making  a  volume  of 
some  356  pages  and  93  plates.  The  second  part  of  "Die  Cephalopoden 
der  Hallstatter  Kalke"  appeared  in  1893  ;  it  is  in  two  volumes  con- 
sisting of  835  pages  of  text  and  ISO  plates,  and  contains  descriptions 
of  more  than  700  species.  In  the  meantime,  however,  E.  v.  Mojsisovics 
issued  several  important  works.  Thus,  in  1882  he  published  his  work 
■on  **  Die  Cephalopoden  der  MediteiTanen  Triasprovinz  "  (Abhand- 
lungen der  k.k.  geologischen  Reichsanstalt,  Bd.  x),  a  large  volume 
comprising  322  pages  of  text  and  94  lithographic  plates.  But 
E.  V.  Mojsisovics  did  not  confine  his  attention  to  the  Triassic  fauna 
of  the  Alps;  in  1886  his  memoir  on  the  **Arktische  Triasfaunen '* 
(pp.  157  ;  20  plates)  was  issued  by  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences 
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of  St.  Petersburg,  the  eame  Academy  publishing  some  two  years  later 
his  memoir  '*  Tiber  einige  arktische  Trias- Ammooiten  des  nordlichen 
Sibirien "  (pp.  22 ;  3  plates).  In  the  same  year  appeared  his  work 
"Tiber  einige  japanische  Trias- Fossilien "  (Beitrage  zur  Palaontologie 
und  Geologie  Osterreich-TJngams  und  des  Orients,  Bd.  vii,  pp.  163- 
178  ;  4  plates).  Having  published  some  preliminary  remarks  on  the 
Oephalopod  faunas  of  the  Himalayan  Trias  in  1892,  his  **  Beitrage  zur 
Kenntnis  der  obertriadischen  Cephalopoden-Faunen  des  Himalaya" 
was  published  by  the  Vienna  Academy  in  1896  (Denkschr.  d.  kais. 
Akad.  d.  Wissensch.,  math.-naturw.  KL.  Bd.  Ixiii,  pp.  575-702 ; 
22  plates),  an  English  translation  of  the  work  appearing  in  1899  in 
the  Palaontologia  Indiea  (series  xv,  Himalayan  Fossils,  vol.  iii, 
part  1). 

Probably  there  is  no  one  to  whom  we  are  more  indebted  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  Triassic  rocks  and  of  their  Oephalopod  faunas  than  to 
Dr.  E.  V.  Mojsisovics,  the  zoning  of  the  Triassic  rocks  being  in  a  very 
great  measure,  in  fact  almost  entirely,  due  to  his  researches. 

He  was  the  recipient  of  many  honours  and  distinctions,  the 
University  of  Cambridge  conferring  upon  him  in  1884  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Science  {honaris  causa).  He  was  also  a  member  of  many 
learned  societies,  including  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  of  which 
he  was  elected  a  Foreign  Member  in  1893. 

GENERAL  SIR    RICHARD  STRACHEY,   R.E.,  G.C.S.I., 

LL.D.,   F.R.S. 

BoKN  July  24,  1817.  Died  February  12,  1908. 

This  distinguished  officer,  who  was  born  at  Sutton  Court,  Somerset, 
was  engaged  in  important  military  and  engineering  works  in  India 
from  1836  until  1871.  The  construction  of  irrigation  works,  canals, 
and  railways  was  varied  by  active  military  service,  Strachey  having 
taken  part  in  the  first  Sikh  war ;  but  while  his  energies  were  con- 
centrated mainly  on  the  practical  applications  of  science,  he  was 
greatly  interested  in  botany,  meteorology,  geology,  and  physical 
geography.  Thus  he  utilized  his  opportunities,  when  engaged  in 
topographical  surveys,  of  making  observations  on  the  glaciers  of  the 
borders  of  Tibet  and  on  the  geology  of  the  Himalayas ;  and  the 
results  were  communicated  to  the  Geological  Society  and  published  in 
vols,  vii  and  x  of  the  Quarterly  Journal.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Society  during  the  years  1853-5,  and  again  in 
1866-7  ;  and  President  of  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society  from 
1887  to  1889,  During  the  later  years  of  his  life  General  Strachey 
served  at  times  on  the  Council  of  the  India  Office. 


REV.  THOMAS  WILKINSON   NORWOOD,   M.A.,   F.G.S. 

Born  1829.  Died  January  26,  1908. 

The  Rev.  T.  W.  Noewood,  formerly  of  Cheltenham,  and  for  some 
years  a  member  of  the  Cotteswold  Naturalists'  Club,  was  appointed 
Vicar  of  Wrenbury  in  Cheshire  in  1878.  There  he  remained  for 
twenty -nine  years,  when  he  retired  to  Snaitb  in  Yorkshire,  and  died 
January  26th,    1908,    at  the   age  of   79.     During  his   residence   in 
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Gloucestershire  he  formed  a  large  collection  of  Liassic  and  Oolitic 
fossils,  among  which  were  many  remarkably  fine  examples  of 
Hippopodium  ponderosum,  TerehrattUa  simplex^  and  T.  pUcata. 


We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Sorby,  F.R.S.,  Past 
President  of  the  Geological  Society,  which  occurred  at  his  residence, 
6,  Beech  Hill  Road,  Sheffield,  on  Monday,  the  9th  March,  in  his 
82nd  year.  We  shall  write  more  fully  of  Mr.  Sorby's  work  in  our 
May  Number.  

:M:iSOE!IL31.-A.liTEIOTJS- 


Natdral  Caverns  in  Chalk. 

In  a  paper  on  the  Chalk  published  in  the  Rochester  Naturalist  (see 
vol.  iii,  1907,  pp.  466,  etc.)  Mr.  S.  Sills  draws  attention  to  the  natural 
chambers  or  caverns  that  have  occasionally  been  encountered  in  well- 
sinkings  or  borings  in  the  Chalk.  Thus  Prestwich  mentioned  a  cavern 
that  was  proved  in  the  Chalk  at  a  depth  of  270  feet  below  the 
surface  at  Knockholt,  near  Sevenoaks.  It  was  30  feet  long  by  12  feet 
wide  and  18  feet  high,  with  a  stream  of  water  running  through  it. 

Beneath  the  city  waterworks  at  Strood,  near  Rochester,  a  natural 
chamber  was  discovered  in  1879.  The  cavern  was  found  to  be 
roughly  Z-shaped  on  plan,  the  stem  of  the  letter  lying  in  the  line 
of  a  fault  from  north  to  south.  The  upper  arm  was  28  feet  long  and 
10  feet  wide,  with  a  height  of  from  12  to  17 J  feet;  it  appeared  to 
terminate  in  a  tunnel-shaped  fissure.  The  stem  measured  16  feet 
in  length,  with  a  width  of  9  to  12J^  feet.  The  lower  ann  was 
18  feet  long  and  from  3  to  10  feet  in  width,  ending  in  a  large  fissure 
which  extended  from  floor  to  roof. 

Later  excavations  proved  the  fissure  of  the  upper  arm  to  be  much 
more  extensive,  and  in  1903  it  was  explored  to  a  distance  of  130  feet 
from  the  cavern,  and  was  found  to  be  4  or  5  feet  wide  and  5 
to  6  feet  high.  The  floor  was  paved  with  a  layer  of  tabular  flint; 
and  the  sides  were  scored,  and  in  many  places  deeply  undercut,  by 
the  action  of  flowing  water.  The  stream  would  appear  to  have  found 
its  way  primarily  along  the  flint  floor  and,  being  intercepted  by  the 
fault,  was  diverted  to  the  big  fissure  where  it  found  exit  to  the  river. 
The  level  of  the  flint  layer  is  about  one  foot  above  low-water  mark 
of  ordinary  tides  in  the  Mcdway,  and  the  rise  of  the  waters  to  17  or 
18  feet  above  this  level  would  pen  up  the  stream  until  the  ebb 
released  the  waters.  Fine  sand  and  clay  washed  down,  from  strata 
overlying  the  Chalk,  through  pipes  and  fissures,  gradually  silted  up 
the  stream  bed.  The  force  of  the  stream  being  insufficient  to  remove 
this  silt,  a  fresh  passage  was  carved  out  above  it  in  chalk  already 
softened  by  the  water's  action.  This  process  was  repeated  until  the 
present  result  was  obtained. 

It  was  observed  that  at  various  points,  where  deviations  in  direction 
took  place,  there  were  enlargements  of  the  passage-like  chambers; 
and  that  the  excavation  was  both  horizontal  and  vertical,  while  the 
roof  was  drilled  deeply,  as  if  by  a  tool,  in  many  places. 
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I. — Henry    Clifton    Sohby,    and    the    Eibth    op    Mickoscopical 

Petbologt. 

(WITH   A   PORTRAIT,   PLATE   VIII.) 

JUST  half  a  century  ago,  the  Geological  Society  was  engaged  in 
passing  through  the  press  a  very  remarkable  memoir — a  memoir 
that  was  destined  to  revolutionize  one  of  the  branches  of  the  science 
which  the  Society  had  been  founded  to  promote.  Yet  on  its  appearance 
this  memoir,  "  On  the  Microscopical  Structure  of  Crystals,**  was  met 
with  ridicule  on  the  part  of  some,  with  scepticism  by  others,  and 
by  a  neglect  that  was  almost  universal.  jN'evertheless.  its  author, 
Mr.  Sorby,  lived  to  find  Microscopical  Petrography  recognised  all  the 
world  over  as  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  geological 
science,  to  see  appearing  year  by  year  an  enormous  mass  of  literature 
devoted  to  this  branch  of  science,  and  to  be  himself  hailed  by  the 
geologists  of  all  lands  as  the  pioneer  in  this  new  and  fruitful  field  of 
scientific  research. 

It  is  an  interesting  task  to  trace  the  movements  of  the  master  mind 
in  the  various  stages  of  the  evolution  of  this  new  scientific  method ; 
and  this  task  has  become  a  duty  inasmuch  as  very  misleading  state- 
ments on  the  subject  have  obtained  a  somewhat  wide  currency.  It 
is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  Sorby  has  himself  left  us  a  number  of 
autobiographical  reminiscences  *  which  enable  us  to  trace  the  gradual 
development  of  new  methods  and  fruitful  ideas,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  remove  prevalent  misconceptions  on  the  subject. 

The  family  of  Sorby  (or  Sowerby)  is  one  having  many  ofPshoots  in 
Yorkshire,  and  the  particular  branch  to  which  the  geologist  belonged 
is  said  to  have  been  established  in  Sheffield  ever  since  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  Sorby's  father  was  a  partner  in  a  firm  of  edged-tool 
manufacturers  and  a  colliery  proprietor,  who  resided  at  VToodboume, 
then  an  outlying  country  house,  but  now  enclosed  in  the  busy  district 

1  **  Unencximbered  Research :  A  Personal  Experienoe,"  by  H.  C.  Sorby ;  one 
of  a  volume  of  *•  Essays  on  the  Endowment  of  Research,^'  published  in  1876 
(pp.  149-170).  *'  Fifty  Years  of  Scientific  Research  '* :  an  address  delivered  before 
the  Members  of  the  Sheffield  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  at  Firth  College,  on 
Tuesday,  February  2nd,  1897. 
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of  Attercliffe.  At  this  house  Sorby,  who,  I  believe,  was  an  only  child, 
was  born  on  May  10th,  1826. 

When  about  seven  years  of  age  the  boy  was  sent  to  a  dames'  school 
at  Harrogate,  and  here  I  may  notice  a  curious  coincidence  not 
without  interest  to  geologists.  Young  Sorby  became  the  playfellow 
of  another  child  residing  in  the  same  town,  whose  father  was  part- 
proprietor  with  the  Sorbys  of  the  Orgreave  colliery  a  few  miles 
away  from  Sheffield.  The  children  parted  in  1834,  not  to  meet 
again  for  forty-four  years,  when  Sorby  had  become  President  of  the 
Geological  Society,  and  the  other  lad,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudleston,  one  of 
the  leading  workers  in  the  geological  world.  The  two  playfellows 
both  grew  up  to  be  Presidents  of  the  Geological  Society  and  recipients 
of  the  WoUaston  Medal.* 

After  leaving  Harrogate,  Sorby  went  to  the  Collegiate  School 
(now  the  Grammar  School)  of  Sheffield,  where  he  tells  us  that  he 
received  a  prize  entitled  **  lieadings  in  Science,"  which  had  a  large 
share  in  directing  his  mind  into  the  channel  of  scientific  research. 
A  still  more  important  influence  was  exercised,  however,  by  the 
instructions  of  a  mathematical  tutor  under  whom  he  was  placed  on 
leaving  school.  This  tutor,  the  Rev.  Walter  Mitchell,  who  is  known 
as  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  Crystallography  published  in  Orr's 
"  Circle  of  the  Sciences,"  and  some  original  papers  on  the  same 
subject,  had  been  a  medical  student,  and  was  able  to  instruct  Sorby 
both  in  Chemistiy  and  Anatomy.  At  a  very  early  age  Sorby  seems  tx) 
have  made  up  his  mind  to  devote  his  life  to  scientific  research,  and 
to  this  end  he  tells  us  that,  besides  studying  various  branches  of 
science,  he  laboured  to  make  himself  proficient  in  drawing  and  the 
representation  of  objects  in  colour.  From  the  very  first,  Sorby 
appears  to  have  set  his  face  against  any  attempt  to  obtain  academic 
distinction  or  the  passing  of  examinations.  To  have  a  well-trained 
and  untrammelled  mind  in  a  healthy  body  was  always  the  one  object  of 
his  ambition. 

Sorby  constantly  maintained  that  the  true  atmosphere  for  a  life  of 
scientific  research  could  only  be  obtained  by  leisure  and  mental  quiet, 
and  a  complete  absence  of  those  pressing  cares  incident  to  a  business 
or  profession.  His  own  circumstances  were  particularly  fortunate  ones, 
for  he  succeeded  to  a  moderate  but  easy  competence.  In  1876  he 
writes  :  **  Original  research  can  be  carried  on  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
only  when  an  investigator  has  abundance  of  time  for  work,  and 
freedom  from  those  cares  that  interfere  with  reflection.  I  am 
thankful  to  say  that  complete  immunity  from  such  routine  employ- 
ment "  (a  business  or  profession)  *'  has  been  my  own  happy  lot.  My 
entire  life  has  been  spent  either  in  scientific  research  or  in  preparation 
for  it."     ("  Unencumbered  Research,"  pp.  149-150.) 

An  additional  advantage  enjoyed  by  Sorby  was  that  of  being,  like 
Darwin,  free  from  the  important,  though  often  harassing,  duties 
connected  with   scientific  societies  and  similar   organisations.     The 

^  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr.  Hudleston  for  information  upon  which  the 
above  statements  are  based,  and  he  also  tells  me  that  the  Orgreave  property  is  in  the 
district  rendered  famous  in  Scott's  *'  Ivanhoe." 
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canse  of  this  was  not,  as  in  Darwin's  case,  ill-health,  bat  a  perhaps 
over-scrapolous  devotion  to  a  widowed  mother  who  begrudged  the 
time  that  might  have  been  lost  by  frequent  visits  to  London.  During 
his  mother's  life  Sorby  was  accompanied  by  her  on  all  his  summer 
expeditions,  and,  indeed,  he  seldom,  if  ever,  left  Sheffield  without  her. 

When  only  20  years  of  age  Sorby  commenced  his  scientific 
publications  by  a  paper  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  which  was  read  at 
the  Chemical  Society  in  December,  1846.'  This  paper  was  based  on 
132  determinations  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  made  by  himself,  in 
different  crops.  Very  soon,  however,  his  attention  was  directed  to 
a  sabject  which  all  through  his  life  had  a  great  fascination  for  him, 
namely,  the  mode  of  deposition  of  sedimentary  deposits,  and  the 
conduaions  that  may  be  derived  from  their  study.  The  gardens  of 
the  house  at  "Woodboume  ran  down  to  the  River  Don,  and  here  he 
carried  on  Tarious  experiments  on  the  flow  of  water  and  the  deposition 
of  sediment.  He  tells  us,  too,  that  one  day,  while  walking  out  to 
Orgreave,  he  was  caught  in  a  shower  of  rain,  and  whilst  sheltering  in 
a  quarry  near  Handsworth  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  current- 
structures  exhibited  in  the  sandstone  rocks.  For  these  structures  he 
proposed  a  new  classification,  and  he  also  prepared  a  map  of  the 
Bother  and  Don  to  illustrate  the  changes  in  the  courses  of  these 
rivers.*    (See  **  Fifty  Years  of  Scientific  Research,"  p.  4.) 

Sorby  has  told  us  in  very  explicit  terms  how  his  mind  was  first  drawn 
to  the  study  of  rocks — by  means  of  thin  sections  for  examination  under 
the  microscope — at  a  date  long  anterior  to  the  publication  of  the  epoch- 
making  paper  we  have  alluded  to  at  the  commencement  of  this  article. 
After  stating  that  at  a  very  early  date  he  was  attracted  to  the  study 
of  the  shells  in  the  Bridlington  Crag,  and  that  he  employed  the 
microscope  in  their  study,  he  says  that  he  had  made  the  acquaintance 
of  William  Crawford  Williamson,  while  they  were  both  very  young 
and  were  journeying  together  from  Scarborough  to  York.  Williamson 
was  an  adept  in  the  preparation  of  sections  of  hard  substances  for 
microscopical  study.  His  maternal  grandfather  and  uncle  (the 
Crawfords)  were  skilful  lapidaries,  and  young  Williamson  in  his  youth 
learned  the  use  of  diamond-  and  emery-wheels  and  the  general  art  of 
the  lapidary.  (See  "  Reminiscences  of  a  Yorkshire  Naturalist,"  1896, 
pp.  5-6.)  Sorby  says  that  he  was  led  to  visit  Williamson  at  Manchester 
some  time  between  1842  and  1849,  and  *' found  him  making  sect7.ons  of 
fossQ  wood,  teeth,  scales,  and  bones.  He  showed  me  how  to  prepare 
them,  and  on  my  return  home  I  made  similar  sections.  It  occurred 
to  me,  as  early  as  1849,  that  a  great  deal  might  be  learned  by  applying 
a  similar  method  to  the  study  of  the  structure  of  rocks,  and  I  show 

»  Chcm.  Soc.,  Mem.  iii  (1845-8),  pp.  281-284;  Phil.  Mag.,  xxx  (1847), 
pp.  330-334. 

^  Sorby's  papers  on  these  subjects  will  be  found  in  Sheffield  Lit.  and  Phil.  Soc. 
Eep.,  1847,  Aug.  6,  Dec.  3;  1848,  March  3;  1860,  p.  13.  Proc.  W.  Yorks. 
Geol.  Soc.,  iii  (1851),  pp.  220-224;  (1852),  pp.  232-240;  ibid.,  vii  (1854), 
pp.  372  et  acq.  Proc.  Yorks.  Phil.  Soc,  i  (1855),  pp.  372-378.  Brit.  Assoc.  Rep. 
(1855),  pt.  2,  pp.  97-98;  (1866),  p.  77.  Sheffield  Lit.  and  Phil.  Soc.  Rep. 
(1858),  p.  9.  Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.  (1858),  pt.  2,  p.  108.  GeologUt^  toI.  ii  (1859), 
pp.  137-147,  etc. 
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a  slide  prepared  from  what  is  probably  the  first  transparent  microscopic 
section  of  a  rock  ever  prepared,  and  also  exhibit  another  slide  from 
the  first  drawing  of  the  structure  made  in  1 849."  *  He  goes  on  to 
relate  :  "  My  first  published  paper  in  connection  with  the  structure 
of  rocks  was  in  relation  to  an  interesting  deposit  called  the  Calcareous 
Grit,  below  the  Castle  Rock  at  Scarborough.  I  wrote  a  paper,  sent 
it  to  the  Geological  Society,  and  it  was  published  by  the  Society  in 
1850.  That  paper  was  the  first  of  its  type,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
refer  to  it  because  at  that  early  date  I  had  developed  almost  all  the 
methods  that  are  employed  even  up  to  the  present  day  in  studying 
the  microscopic  structure  of  rocks/'  (**  Fifty  Yeara  of  Scientific 
Research,"  p.  5.) 

This  early  paper  seems  never  to  have  attracted  the  attention  it 
deserved.  That  Sorby's  estimate  of  its  importance  is  not  by  any 
means  exaggerated  will  at  once  appear  upon  a  perusal  of  it.  Sorby 
separated  the  constituents  of  the  rock  both  by  mechanical  and  chemiccd 
methods;  he  determined  the  proportions  of  these  constituents  to  one 
another,  measuring  their  particles  down  to  the  tts^itt^  of  an  inch ;  he 
prepared  sections  of  the  rock,  little  more  than  ttAttj  of  an  inch  thick, 
finding  it  necessary  to  make  some  of  these  sections  of  large  size ;  and 
not  only  did  he  employ  very  high  powers  of  the  microscope,  but  he 
used  polarized  light,  both  parallel  and  convergent,  and  showed  their 
use  in  distinguishing  between  calcite,  quartz,  and  chalcedony. 

This  little  memoir,  which  was  read  befote  the  Geological  Society  on. 
November  6th,  1850,  gave,  in  fact,  a  remarkable  forecast  of  the  methods 
and  modes  of  reasoning  which  have  brought  microscopical  petrography 
to  its  present  position  as  a  branch  of  geological  research.  The  paper, 
as  published  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society 
(vol.  vii,  pp.  1-6),  was  without  illustrations,  but  a  plate  with  some 
of  Sorby *s  own  drawings  was  published  in  the  Proc.  W.  Yorks.  Geol. 
Soc,  iii  (1851),  pp.  197-206. 

Sorby  continued  all  through  his  life  this  work  on  the  structure  of 
limestones  and  other  sedimentary  rocks,  being  led  especially  to  note  the 
part  played  by  calcite  and  aragonite,  and  the  wonderful  pseudomorphic 
changes  going  on  in  calcareous  deposits.  To  this  subject  he  devoted 
his  two  addresses  to  the  Geological  Society  in  1879  and  1880,  and  his 
latest  memoir,  completed  on  his  deathbed,  was  a  further  exposition 
of  the  problem. 

Rut  Sorby's  studies  were  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  calcareous 
rocks.  He  informs  us  that  Daniel  Sharpens  writings  directed  him  in 
1 851  to  the  study  of  slaty  cleavage,  and  of  his  work  in  this  direction  he 
writes  as  follows : — **  For  some  time  I  had  been  occupied  with  the  study 
of  the  microscopical  character  of  rocks  possessing  slaty  cleavage,  a 
problem  which  had  previously  attracted  much  attention,  but  was  still 
involved  in  so  much  obscurity  that  several  theories,  all  equally  unsatis- 
factory, had  been  propounded.  The  more  I  studied  the  microscopical 
structure  of  these  cleaved  rocks,  the  more  was  I  puzzled  with  the 
observed  facts.     One  day  when  quietiy  walking  in  my  garden  and 

^  We  understand  that  these  early  sections  and  drawings  are  to  be  preserved  in  the 
City  Museum  at  Sheffield. 
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reflecting  on  things  in  general  the  simplest  possible  explanation  of  the 
whole  flashed  across  my  mind.  I  immediately  went  to  my  work-room, 
mixed  some  small  pieces  of  coloured  paper  with  wet  pipeclay,  and  on 
compressing  them  in  the  manner  that  slate  rooks  are  proved  to  have 
been  compressed,  I  found  that  I  obtained  a  very  good  representation 
of  the  characteristic  structure  on  which  their  cleavage  depends.  From 
that  moment  forwards  the  whole  theory  of  cleavage  took  a  new  shape 
in  ray  mind,  and  after  studying  by  experiment,  with  the  microscope 
and  in  the  fleld,  those  facts  which  this  new  hypothesis  indicated  as 
important,  in  a  few  years  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  it  was 
universally  accepted  as  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  one  of  the  great 
phenomena  of  geology.*'     (Essay  on  **  Unencumbered  Research.") 

When  Sorby  brought  forward  his  theory  of  slaty  cleavage  it  was 
met,  as  he  informs  us,^  with  great  opposition  on  the  part  of  those  in 
authority,  and  in  consequence  of  this  opposition  he  withdrew  the 
paper  which  he  had  sent  to  the  Geological  Society,  and  forwarded  it 
to  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal.' 

The  study  of  the  microscopical  structure  of  slates  naturally  led  to 
the  examination,  in  the  same  way,  of  the  schists,  and  after  some 
years  of  work  upon  them  Sorby  published  his  papers  on  mica-schist, 
in  which  he  enunciated  his  theory  of  stratification-  and  cleavage- 
foliation.*  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  these  papers  he  shows  that  he 
was  already  alive  to  the  great  importance  of  studying  the  nature  of  the 
cavities  contained  in  the  crystals  of  rocks,  and  the  substances  which 
they  contain.  In  his  paper  on  mica -schist  he  proved  that  some  cavities 
contain  water,  and  in  a  paper  published  about  the  same  time  on  the 
Magnesian  Limestone  *  he  indicated  that  the  cavities  contain  aqueous 
solutions.  It  was  at  a  later  date  (1869)  that  he  proved  carbon  dioxide 
in  a  liquid  state  to  be  present  in  some  of  these  cavities. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  account  that  Sorby's  work  in 
microscopic  petrography  commenced  in  1849,  was  carried  on  by  him 
continuously  down  to  1856,  and,  therefore,  that  the  statements  which 
have  been  made  that  in  the  year  1856  he  first  learned  how  to  cut 
sections  from  rocks  from  Alexander  Bryson,  who  had  in  turn  been 
taught  by  William  Nicol,*  have  no  foundation  in  fact. 

Everyone  will  acknowledge  the  valuable  work  done  by  the  ingenious 
William  Nicol  in  preparing  the  sections  of  fossil  wood  for  Witham's 
work  on  the  subject.  I  am  not  aware,  however,  that  Nicol  anywhere 
claims  to  have  invented  the  method.     Alexander  Bryson,  indeed,  in 

»  **  Fifty  Years  of  Scientific  Research,"  pp.  5-6. 

8  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  Iv  (1853),  pp.  137-150;  Proc.  W.  Yorks.  Geol.  Soc., 
iii  (1853),  pp.  300-311 ;  Phil.  Mag.,  xii  (1856),  pp.  127-129.  la  1876  I  induced 
Sorby  to  exhibit  some  of  the  artificial  products  and  specimens  on  which  he  based  his 
conclusions  concerning  slates  and  schists  to  the  Loan  Exhibition  of  Scientific  Objects, 
and  these  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Science  division  (Geological  Section)  of  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington. 

*  Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.  (1856),  pt.  2,  p.  78  ;  Edinb.  New.  Phil.  Journ.,  2nd  ed.,  iv, 
p.  339. 

*  Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.  (1856),  pt.  2,  p.  77. 

»  **  The  Founders  of  Geology,"  1st  ed.  (1897),  pp.  276-280,  and  2nd  ed.  (1905), 
pp.  462,  etc.  "The  History  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London"  (1907), 
pp.  170-172. 
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a  paper  written  in  1856,  states,  **  The  method  of  preparing  fossil  woods 
and  other  inorganic  substances  for  examination  under  the  microscope 
had  its  origin  in  this  city"  (Edinburgh).  **  But  as  the  claims  of  two 
or  three  eminent  individuals  (all  deserving  praise)  are  mingled  in  this 
improvement,  I  refrain  from  considering  them."  '  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Brewster  employed  thin  sections  of  minerals  before  1816,  and 
many  anatomists  made  transpai'ent  sections  of  bones  and  teeth  at  a 
very  early  period.  Sorby,  as  we  have  seen,  tells  us  that  Williamson,' 
who  had  learnt  the  lapidaiy's  art  as  a  boy,  and  was  a  pupil  of 
Sharpey  in  London,  taught  him,  in  1849,  how  to  make  sections  of 
hard  substances,  and  that  he  himself  perceived  the  importance  of 
applying  the  method  to  the  study  of  rocks.  Bryson  informs  us  that 
he  showed  his  own  and  NicoPs  collections  of  sections  to  Sorby  in  1856; 
but  after  the  latter  had  published  his  important  paper  in  1858 
Bryson  wrote  to  dispute  his  conclusions  in  a  paper  on  the  '*  Aqueous 
Origin  of  Granite."  * 

The  manner  in  which  Sorby  was  led  from  the  study  of  limestones, 
slates,  and  schists  to  that  of  the  igneous  rocks  has  been  well  described 
by  himself.  After  stating  that  the  physical  conditions  under  which 
certain  kinds  of  rocks  are  formed  at  a  gi*eat  distance  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth  had  constantly  engaged  his  attention,  he  says :  **  Their 
microscopical  structure  had  been  most  puzzling.  The  evidence  of 
igneous  fusion  and  of  the  presence  of  liquid  water  were  about  equally 
strong,  and  for  some  time  it  seemed  difficult  to  adopt  any  tiieory 
which  assumed  either  igneous  or  aqueous  origin  of  such  minerals  and 
rocks.  All  at  once  the  correct  explanation  flashed  upon  me.  Both 
igneous  and  aqueous  action  must  ha^e  occurred  more  or  less  simul- 
taneously, and  the  facts  which  I  published  have,  as  I  believe,  had  no 
small  share  in  causing  such  a  theory  to  be  almost  universally  accepted 
by  geologists."     (**  Unencumbered  Research,"  pp.  158-159.) 

Sorby's  epoch-making  memoir  was  read  at  the  Geological  Society  on 
December  16th,  1857,  under  the  title  **  On  some  Peculiarities  in  the 
Microscopical  Structure  of  Crystals,  applicable  to  the  determination  of 
the  Aqueous  and  Igneous  Origin  of  Minerals  and  Hocks."  *  His 
account  of  what  took  place  on  that  occasion  is  very  interesting.  He 
says  :  **  My  late  good  friend  Leonard  Horner  was  the  chairman,  .  .  . 
after  I  had  read  this  paper  he  said  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Geological  Society  ever  since  its  foundation,  and  during  the  whole  of 

»  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Joum.,  iii  (1856),  pp.  297-308. 

'  William  Crawford  Williamson  had  almost  as  versatile  a  genius  as  Sorby  himself. 
At  a  very  early  age  he  origrinated,  by  his  study  of  the  Yorkshire  cliff-sections,  the 
zonal  classification  of  strata  by  the  aid  of  their  fossils.  At  a  subsequent  date  he  led  the 
way  in  this  country  to  the  study  of  the  Foraminifera  and  the  microscopical  characters 
of  their  shells.  All  the  later  years  of  his  life  w^ere  devoted  to  the  study  of  coal-balls, 
and  to  the  important  results  of  fossil  botany  that  this  study  originated.  Yorkshire 
may  well  be  proud  of  having  produced  in  a  single  generation  two  such  men  u 
Williamson  and  Sorby ! 

3  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Joum.,  xv  (1862),  pp.  62-53. 

*  The  paper,  which  was  published  in  November,  1858,  and  was  illustrated  with 
three  plates  of  interesting^  drawings  made  by  Sorby  himself,  appeared  under  the  title 
'*  On  the  Microscopical  Structure  of  Crystals,  indicating  the  Origin  of  Minerals  and 
Bocks  "  ;  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xiv,  pp.  453-500. 
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that  time  he  did  not  remember  any  paper  having  been  read  which 
drew  80  largely  on  their  credulity.  But  very  fortunately  I  had  taken 
some  microscopes  and  objects  with  me  and  had  shown  them  to  my 
friend  Professor  Phillips^  of  York.  He  got  up  and  said  the  chairman 
might  speak  as  he  had  done,  but  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  look 
through  the  microscopes  and  see  that  such  things  existed,  and  they 
might  depend  on  it,  in  a  few  years,  the  facts  that  Mr.  Sorby  had 
described  would  be  universally  acknowledged  to  be  correct,  which  has 
turned  out  to  be  true."     ("  Fifty  Years  of  Scientific  Research,"  p.  9.) 

In  spite  of  John  Phillips'  characteristically  generous  intervention, 
Sorby's  paper  did  not  for  a  long  time  -gain  the  attention  which  it 
deserved.  Sorby  says  himself :  **  In  those  early  days  people  laughed 
at  me.  They  quoted  Saussure,  who  had  said  that  it  was  not  a  proper 
thing  to  examine  mountains  with  microscopes,  and  ridiculed  my  action 
in  every  way.  Most  luckily  I  took  no  notice  of  them."  ("  Fifty  Years 
of  Scientific  Research,"  p.  5.) 

It  was  in  Germany  and  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Ferdinand  Zirkel  that 
Sorby's  work  was  destined  to  find  full  and  complete  recognition.  The 
story  has  been  so  well  told  by  Fouqu6,  the  account  being  endorsed  by 
Zirkel  himself,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  it. 

**  En  1862  il  [Sorby]  avait  entrepris  avec  sa  m^re  un  voyage 
d'agrement  sur  les  bords  du  Rhin.  Arriv6  d  Bonn,  il  fit  connaissance 
d'un  eleve  du  corps  des  mines  de  Prusse,  nomme  Zirkel,  par  lequel 
il  fut  accompagn6  et  dirig6  dans  quelques  excursions.  lis  visit^rent 
ensemble  PEifel,  le  Siebengebirge,  et  les  environs  du  lac  de  Laach. 
Chaque  jour,  chemin  faisant,  une  conversation  int^ressante  et  animee 
s'engageait  entre  le  touriste  et  son  guide  sur  la  nature  des  roches 
volcaniques,  sur  les  min6raux  qui  les  composent,  et  sur  les  merveilleux 
details  de  structure  que  le  microscope  y  revele.  Sorby  exposait  avec 
clart6  et  'chaleur  les  magnifiques  resultats  de  ses  etudes.  Le  soir, 
apr^s  Texcursion  de  la  joumee,  Pentretien  se  prolongeait  encore. 
Enfin,  de  retour  k  Bonn,  le  maitre  emprovise  mit  sous  les  yeux  de 
son  jeune  auditeur  quelques  preparations  microscopiques  qu'il  avait 
apportees,  et  lui  fit  apprecier  par  lui-mlme  la  nettete  et  Timportance 
des  faits  qui  avaient  ete  Fobjet  de  leurs  longues  causeries.  Quelques 
jours  plus  tard,  en  quittant  Zirkel,  il  laissait  en  lui  un  disciple 
enthousiaste,  qui,  desormais  sa  consacrant  enti^rement  aux  6tudes 
de  geologic  micrographique,  allait  bientot  dans  cette  voie  marcher 
de  decouvertes  en  decouvertes,  grouper  autour  de  lui  un  essaim 
de  travailleurs,  et  devenir  Pun  des  savans  les  plus  c61^bres  de 
PAllemagne." » 

So  much  in  earnest  was  Zirkel  that  he  at  once  proceeded  to  the 
laboratory  of  the  Reichsanstalt  at  Vienna,  and  as  the  result  of  his 
work  during  the  winter  prepared  a  memoir  only  second  in  importance 
to  Sorby's  own  paper.  This  paper,  containing  descriptions  of  the 
microscopical  characters  of  thirty-nine  very  typical  rocks,  was  read 
before  the  Vienna  Academy*  on  March  12th,  1863.     With  splendid 

^  Recuedet  deuxtmondes,  July  15th,  1879,  p.  409. 

*  **  Mikroekopiflche  Gesteinstudie  "  :  Sitzungsb.  d.  k.  Akad.  d.  W.  math,  naturw. 
CI.,  Bd.  xlvii,  Abth.  1  (1863),  pp.  228-290. 
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energy  Zirkel  continued  his  labours  in  the  new  field  of  research,  and 
published  in  succession  a  number  of  valuable  papers  in  which  minerals 
like  leucite,  nepheline,  apatite,  sphene,  etc.,  were  recognised  as 
rock-constituents ;  and  he  found  a  worthy  coadjutor,  as  enthusiastic 
as  himself,  in  his  brother-in-law,  Hermann  Vogelsang,  whose 
"  Philosophic  der  Geologic  und  Mikroskopische  Gesteinstudien,'* 
published  in  1867,  and  illustrated  by  descriptions  and  beautiful 
drawings  of  rock-sections,  did  much  towards  making  the  new  method 
of  research  widely  known.  Investigators  like  Heinrich  Fischer, 
Tschermak,  Doelter,  Yon  Lasaulx,  and  many  others  took  up  the 
work,  and  numerous  papera  on  the  subject  were  published.  In  1873 
microscopical  petrography  may  be  said  to  have  become  established  as 
a  recognised  department  of  geological  science  by  the  publication  of 
two  very  important  works.  Zirkel,  himself,  gave  to  the  world  his 
"  Mikroskopische  Beschaffenheit  der  Mineralien  und  Gesteine,"  full 
of  very  detailed  descriptions  of  the  minute  characters  of  minerals  and 
rocks,  while  Heinrich  Rosenbusch,  in  his  '*  Mikroskopische  Physio- 
graphie  der  petrographische  wichtigen  Minei-alien,"  developed  the 
optical  principles  on  which  mineral  determinations  must  be  jnade  by 
the  aid  of  the  microscope.  The  publication  in  1877  of  Rosenbusch's 
'^Mikroskopische  Physiographie  der  massiger  Gesteine,"  and  in  1879 
of  Fouque  &  Michel- Levy's  **Mineralogie  micrographique  des  roches 
6ruptive8  franqaises,''  with  its  magnificent  atlas  of  plates,  followed  by 
the  numerous  memoirs  of  these  two  authors,  and  by  Lacroix,  showed 
how  abundant  was  the  harvest  which  had  sprung  from  the  seed  sown 
by  Sorby  in  1850. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  as  strange  that  Sorby  did  not  himself 
do  more  in  cultivating  the  field  of  research  which  he  had  so  happily 
discovered.  It  is  true  that  he  never  lost  his  interest  in  the  subject, 
as  was  shown  by  numerous  papers  on  the  structure  of  the  sedimentary 
rocks,  on  new  applications  of  the  microscope,  on  the  determination 
of  the  refractive  index  of  minerals,  and  of  the  position  of  the  axes  of 
double  refraction,  and  the  study  of  meteorites,  slags,  and  artificially 
fused  rocks.  But  it  was  the  characteristic  of  Sorby*8  mind  always  to 
seek  for  new  veins  of  research  rather  than  to  bury  himself  in  mines 
in  which  he  had  already  broken  ground. 

In  1898,  when  receiving  a  portrait  presented  by  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  he  said  :  **  The  first  thing  is  to  find  out  some  new  subject 
or  other,  and  open  out  some  new  line  of  investigation  which  is  enough 
to  occupy  one  all  one's  life.  The  difficulty  is  to  avoid  discovering 
new  things  and  at  the  same  time  to  work  up  old.  I  suppose  that 
will  go  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and  1  do  not  know  that  in  doing 
so  I  am  doing  wrong,  because  possibly  it  is  better  to  invent  new 
things  than  to  work  up  old  ones  thoroughly."  These  words  exactly 
express  the  dominant  sentiment  in  Sorby's  mind  during  his  whole  life. 

I  fear  that  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in  the  land  of  its  birth,  the 
new  science  of  microscopical  petrography  made  its  way  to  the  front 
much  more  slowly  than  in  Germany.  Sorby,  it  is  true,  almost  from 
the  first,  found  a  trusty  henchman  and  doughty  champion  in  David 
Forbes,  who  at  the  Geological  Society  and  elsewhere  was  always 
ready  to  take  up  the  cudgels  in  Sorby 's  defence  when,  as  was  frequently 
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the  case,  the  new  method  was  assailed  or  ridiculed.  But  Forbes  wrote 
little  on  the  subject  except  his  paper  on  the  Igneous  Rocks  of  South 
Staffordshire  in  1866,*  and  some  articles  in  popular  journals,  describing 
the  method  and  its  application.  He  made  an  extensive  collection  of 
some  thousands  of  rock-sections,  however,  which  is  now  preserved  in 
the  jyanchester  XJnivei'sity. 

In  1864  I  went  to  Sheffield  to  take  charge  of  a  Chemical  Laboratory 
in  that  town,  and  had  the  great  privilege  and  pleasure  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  Sorby.  He  had  then  just  been  led  by  the  study  of 
meteorites  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  microscopical  character  of 
irons  and  steels — a  research  as  pregnant  with  results  of  technological 
value  as  his  earlier  work  has  been  prolific  in  scientific  developments. 
I  was  able  to  supply  him  with  analysed  specimens  for  his  work,  and 
he  in  return  taught  me  to  make  and  use  microscopical  sections  of 
rocks.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  the  simple  methods  he  employed  in 
those  days.  A  chip  broken  from  the  rock  to  be  studied  was  roughly 
reduced  to  a  flat- sided  fragment,  by  the  aid  of  a  grindstone  of  coarse 
sandstone.  The  subsequent  work  was  done  by  cementing  on  a  little 
square  of  plate  glass,  and  then  rubbing  on  laps  with  emery  and  after- 
wards on  hone-stones.  Sorby  had  an  amusing  faith  in  the  virtue  of 
the  skin  of  his  thumb  for  putting  a  final  polish  on  the  sections ! 

After  joining  the  Geological  Survey  in  1867,  I  sought  to  utilize 
the  methods  taught  me  by  Sorby,  and  prepared  a  paper  on  the  **  Origin 
of  the  Northampton  Sand,"  which  was  read  at  the  Geological  Society 
on  March  16th,  1869  ;  it  was  there  very  kindly  received  and  ordered 
to  be  printed.  But  the  permission  to  publii*h  was  afterwards  with- 
drawn by  the  authorities,  and  the  paper  did  not  appear  till  six  yeai*s 
afterwards,  when  it  was  printed,  but  without  illustrations,  in  the 
Survey  Memoir  I  wrote  on  the  Geology  of  Rutland  (1875).  Two 
others  of  my  colleagues  at  that  time,  James  Clifton  Waixl  and  Frank 
Kutley.  also  devoted  themselves  to  microscopic  work,  but  with  little 
more  encouragement  than  myself. 

In  1869  Samuel  Allport  commenced  his  valuable  series  of  papers  on 
Microscopical  Petrography,  and  in  the  following  year  John  Arthur 
Phillips  followed  suit.  Allport  led  Professor  Bonney  to  take  up  the 
subject,  and  I  need  only  refer  to  the  great  work  accomplished  by 
himself  and  his  numerous  pupils,  as  establishing  the  use  of  the  method 
in  this  country. 

It  maybe  interesting,  in  concluding  this  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
origin  of  Microscopic  Petrography,  to  state  that,  58  years  after  the 
publication  of  Sorby's  first  paper  on  the  subject,  the  geologists  of  all 
lands,  who  had  assembled  to  celebrate  the  Centenarj-  of  the  Geological 
Society,  determined  to  send  tlieir  gi'eetings  to  the  veteran  investigator 
to  whom  they  owed  so  much,  and  who  then  lay  on  his  deathbed. 
Professors  Iddings,  of  Chicago,  and  Loewinson-Lossing,  of  St.  Petersburg, 
requested  Professor  Zirkel  and  myself,  as  Sorby's  oldest  friends,  to 
draw  up  an  address  to  him,  and  this  was  signed  by  the  President 
of  the  Society  and  those  who  had  specially  devoted  themselves  to 
Microscopical  Petrography.    The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  address : — 

*  Geological  Magazine,  Vol.  Ill  (1866),  pp.  23-27. 
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**To  THE  Fathek  of  MICROSCOPICAL  Pbtboorapht. 

'*We  the  undersigned,  assembled  to  celebrate  the  Centenary  of  the  Greological 
Society  of  London,  desire  to  unite  in  expressing  our  profound  conviction  of  the 
important  service  rendered  to  the  branch  of  science  which  they  cultivate  by 
Dr.  Henry  Clifton  Sorby.  They  deploi*e  the  circumstances  which  prevent  him  from 
joining  tliem  on  this  occasion,  but  oe^  to  be  allowed  to  a.ssure  him  of  their  great 
admiration  of  his  life's  work,  of  their  filial  regard,  and  deep  affection.  They  rejoice 
to  know  that  he  still  finds  consolation  and  happiness  in  his  labours  of  love  in 
connection  with  the  promotion  of  scientific  researcn  and  education. 

"Arch.  Geikie,  P.G.S. 

J.  W.  Judd,  Kew. 


J.  P.  Iddings,  Chicago. 

T.  G.  Bonney,  Cambridge. 

F.  Loewinson-Lessing,  St.  Petersburg. 

A.  Harker,  Cambridge. 

T.  McK.  Hughes,  Cambridge. 

J.  W.  Evans,  London  and  Bolivia. 

Grenville  A.  J.  Cole,  Dublin. 

F.  H.  Hatch,  Johannesburg. 
J.  W.  Gregory,  Glasgow. 

G.  T.  Prior.  London. 
Hans  Reusch,  Eristiania. 
C.  Velain,  Paris. 
W.W.Watta,  London." 


F.  Zirkel,  Leipzic. 

W.  J.  Sollas,  Oxford. 

"W.  L.  Brogger,  Kristiania. 

Whitman  Cross,  Washington,  D.C. 

Frank  D.  Adams,  Montreal. 

F.  W.  Rudler,  London. 
H.  Arnold  Bemrose,  Derby. 
A.  Wichmann,  Utrecht. 
A.  Lacroix,  Paris. 
H.  A.  Miers,  Oxford. 
J.  S.  Flett,  London. 
J.  J.  H.  Teall,  London. 
C.  Barrois,  Lille. 

G.  F.  Becker,  Washington,  D.C. 

From  the  dinner  given  to  the  assembled  geologists  by  the  Geological 
Society  Club  at  its  Centenaiy  Meeting  a  telegram  of  recognition  and 
condolence  was  also  sent  to  their  veteran  associate,  confined  to  a  sick- 
room, and  these  marks  of  esteem  and  affection  afforded  him  intense 
pleasure. 

Many  other  problems  of  geological  science  were  attacked  by  Sorby, 
during  his  long  and  busy  life,  with  more  or  less  success.  Among  these 
we  may  notice  the  pseudomorphous  origin  of  the  Magnesian  Limestone 
and  Cleveland  Ironstone,  the  nature  of  the  Coccoliths  in  tlje  Chalk, 
the  origin  of  Cone-in -cone  structure,  the  mode  of  formation  of  impressed 
pebbles,  many  questions  connected  with  denudation  and  the  deposition 
of  rocks,  the  formation  of  river  terraces,  and  practical  enquiries  with 
respect  to  water  supply  and  the  contamination  of  rivers  by  sewage. 
Even  in  those  cases  where  his  solution  of  difficulties  may  not  produce 
conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  readers  of  his  papers,  they  cannot  but 
be  impressed  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  methods  of  inquiry  which  he 
devised. 

But  Sorby's  work  was  by  no  means  confined  to  geology.  Scarcely 
any  branch  of  knowledge  or  question  of  scientific  interest  escaped 
his  attention.  The  use  of  the  spectroscope  in  connection  with  the 
microscope  ;  the  nature  of  tlje  colouring  matters  in  blood,  hair,  foliage, 
flowers,  bird*s  eggs,  and  minerals ;  meteorological  problems  of  all 
kinds;  improvements  in  blowpipe  analysis  and  in  the  methods  of 
detecting  poisons,  were  among  the  subjects  treated  of  in  papers 
written  by  him  between  1860  and  1879.  In  this  latter  year,  after 
the  death  of  his  mother,  Sorby,  who  had  removed  from  Woodboume 
to  Broomfield  in  Sheffield  in  1853,  bought  a  yacht,  and  from  that  time 
forward  spent  nearly  half  the  year  on  the  water.  His  yacht,  the 
**  Glimpse,"  was,  however,  nothing  but  a  floating  study  and  laboratory, 
which  enabled  him  to  widen  the  sphere  of  his  researches  and  find  new 
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fields  of  investigation.  Archaeological  studies  among  the  churches  of 
East  Anglia;  the  evolution  of  mythical  forms  of  animals  in  ancient 
church  architecture ;  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Norman  structures,  and  the 
bricks  employed  in  each  of  them,  were  among  the  subjects  which 
engaged  his  attention ;  while  enquiries  among  old  manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  collection  of  ancient  books  and  maps,  and  the 
study  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  were  among  his  amusements.  His 
short  cruises  around  the  coast  were  devoted  to  the  collection  of 
marine  plants  and  animals,  the  preparation  of  catalogues  showing  the 
distribution  of  the  marine  flora  and  fauna,  and  the  devising  of  methods 
for  preserving  plants  and  animals  with  their  natural  colours  and 
exhibiting  them  as  transparent  objects;  and  in  this  he  attained 
a  remarkable  success. 

Those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Sorby  in  his  home  at 
Sheffield  or  on  board  his  yacht  can  never  forget  the  simple  and 
lovable  character  of  the  roan,  and  the  devotion  shown  to  him  by  his 
servants  and  sailoi's.  The  almost  hermit-like  seclusion  of  his  earlier 
years  had  fostered  many  little  amiable  eccentricities  in  his  habits,  but 
his  enthusiasm  for  science,  his  capacity  for  work,  and  his  generous 
recognition  of  the  labours  of  others  were  always  conspicuous. 
Although,  as  we  have  seen,  his  great  work  in  originating  Microscopic 
Petrography  received  little  notice  for  nearly  twenty  years,  yet  after- 
wards his  labours  were  fully  recognised.  The  Wollaston  Medal  of 
the  Geological  Society  in  1869,  the  Boerhaave  Medal  in  1872,  a  Koyal 
Medal  in  1874,  and  the  presidency,  in  succession,  of  the  Microscopical, 
Mineralogical,  and  Geological  Societies,  with  a  doctor's  degree  given 
him  by  Cambridge,  were  among  the  honours  which  he  received,  while 
many  foreign  societies  were  proud  to  enrol  him  among  their  members. 

Sorby  was  ever  loyal  to  his  native  town  of  8)ieffield,  and  was 
a  warm  supporter  of  its  scientific  and  educational  institutions.  And 
Sheffield  was  justly  proud  of  Sorby.  It  has  been  well  said  that  what 
Priestley  was  to  Birmingham,  and  Dalton  and  Joule  to  Manchester, 
Sorby  was  to  Sheffield.  From  his  youth  up,  he  was  a  leading  spirit  at 
the  local  Chemical  Society,  the  Sheffield  Literary  and  Philovsophical 
Society,  and  the  West  Yorkshire  Geological  Society.  To  the  founding 
of  Firth  College  in  1883  and  its  development  into  a  Univei-sity 
College,  and  finally  into  the  University  of  Sheffield,  he  contributed 
unstinted  labour  as  well  as  liberal  support.  By  his  will  he  not  only 
enriches  the  City  and  University  Museums  with  his  valuable  collections 
but  also  founds  a  Chair  of  Geology  in  the  Sheffield  University. 

The  long  and  active  life  of  research,  during  which  nearly  250 
papers  *  issued  from  his  pen,  found  a  fitting  conclusion.  In  the 
Autumn  of  1903,  after  returning  from  his  Summer's  cruise,  he  had 
a  fall  which  produced  partial  paralysis.  For  many  months  he  was 
unable  to  move  himself  in  bed,  but,  bright  and  cheerful  as  ever,  he 
enlisted  the  aid  of  his  nurses,  and  continued  his  labours  and  the 
calculations  based  on  five  years  observations,  writing  with  pencil 
while  lying  on  his  back.     For  a  time  he  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able 

^  An  almost  complete  list  of  thefie  papers  has  been  published  in  the  Naturalist 
ioT  1906 ;  it  was  revised  by  Sorby  himself. 
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to  be  wheeled  about  his  room,  and  even  to  be  carried  into  his  garden 
and  to  be  taken  for  carriage  drives,  but  in  January,  1906,  be  broke 
his  leg,  and  was  again  entirely  confined  to  his  bed.  The  numerous 
pencilled  letters  that  I  received  at  this  time  showed  unabated  cheer- 
fulness and  delight  in  his  work.  On  July  17th,  1905,  he  wrote  : 
'^What  troubles  me  most  is  that  I  have  such  a  vast  lot  of  half 
worked -up  scientific,  material,  which  takes  me  longer  time  than 
1  could  have  expected  to  get  into  shape,  and  I  fear  I  may  never 
be  able  to  finish  it,"  and  many  subsequent  lettei*s  expressed  the  same 
anxiety.  He  was  able,  however,  to  complete  the  paper  **  On  the 
Application  of  Quantitative  Methods  to  the  Study  of  the  Structure 
and  History  of  Rocks,"  which  is  now  being  published  by  the  Geological 
Society,  to  send  a  note  to  Nature  on  the  colouring  matter  of  flowers, 
and  also  to  make  some  shoi*t  communications  to  local  journals.  He  was 
greatly  cheered  when  he  heard  of  the  reception  of  his  paper,  and  by 
the  kind  message  from  British  and  foreign  geologists,  to  which  he 
replied  by  sending  copies  of  his  portrait  to  those  who  had  signed  it. 

Early  in  March  Sorby's  illness  assumed  a  more  alarming  form,  but 
he  was  cheerful  and  busily  engaged  in  discussing  scientific  problems 
till  within  a  few  hours  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  March  9th. 

His  best  epitaph  would  be  that  written  by  himself :  **  My  entire 
life  has  been  spent  either  in  scientific  research  or  in  preparation 
for  it."  John  W.  Judd. 


II. — Note  on  Binodocus  Mackesoni^   a  Cetiosaurian   from   thb 
Lower  Gkeensand  of  Kent. 

By  Arthuk  Smith  "Woodwahd,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

IN  1840  Mr.  H.  B,  Mackeson  discovered  a  gi'oup  of  bones  of  a  large 
reptile  in  the  Lower  Greensand  near  Hythe,  Kent ;  and  in  the 
following  year  the  specimen  was  briefly  noticed  by  Professor 
(Sir  liichard)  Owen,  who  provisionally  referred  it  to  the  genus 
Folyptychodon}  The  fossil  was  presented  by  Mr.  Mackeson  to  the 
British  Museum,  and  ten  years  later  the  bones  were  described  in 
detail  by  Owen,'  who  recognised  that  they  agreed  most  closely  with 
those  of  the  Jurassic  Cetiosaurus,  but  still  thought  they  might  belong 
to  the  *  crocodile '  whose  teeth  were  known  as  Folyplychodon, 
Subsequent  discoveries  proved  that  Polyptychodon  was  a  Pliosaurian, 
with  limb-bones  quite  different  from  those  of  the  Hythe  fossil  reptile,* 
and  Owen  eventually  realised  that  the  specimen  represented  a  species 
of  Dinosaur,  to  which  he  gave  the  undefined  name  Binodocus 
jl/ackesoni,*  Without  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  Dinodocus 
Lydekker  *   placed    it    in   the   family   Cetiosaurid®,    while    Marsh  • 

»  Proc.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  iii  (1841-2),  pp.  325,  451  ;  also  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc,  1841 
(1842),  p.  157. 

-  **  kept.  Cret.  Form."  (Mon.  Pala?ont.  Soc,  1851),  p.  47,  pis.  xii,  xiii,  and 
woodcuts. 

>  H.  G.  Seeley,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xxxii  (1876),  p.  436. 

*  "  Hist.  Brit.  Foss.  Kept."  (1884),  index  to  vol.  ii,  p.  ix. 

»  '^Catal.  Foss.  Kept.  Brit.  Mus.,"  pt.  i  a888).  p.  136. 

«  Geol.  Mao.,  Dec  III,  Vol.  VI  (1889),  p.  206. 
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agre€d  that  it  was  truly  a  Sauropodous  Dinosaur,  though  of  uncertain 
affiaity. 

The  remains  of  Diuodocm  are  very  fragmentary,  and  Owen  records 
that  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  extricating  them  from  the  matrix  they 
were  **  less  characteristic  "  when  they  reached  the  British  Museum 
''than  when  [he]  took  the  description  and  sketches  of  them  on  the 
spot  where  they  were  found."  The  puhlished  description,  in  fact, 
gives  no  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  hones,  and  they  can  only  he 
interpreted  hy  discoveries  which  have  been  made  since  it  was  written. 

The  task  of  determining  all  the  bone- 
fragments  would  be  more  laborious  than 
profitable,  but  a  careful  study  of  the  col- 
lection has  proved  that  some  of  them  can 
be  united  into  two  important  elements, 
the  humerus  and  the  ulna,  which  are 
specially  worthy  of  notice.  These  are 
now  mounted  for  exhibition  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  humerus  is  represented 
in  the  accompanying  text-figure. 

The  upper  half  of  the  left  humerus  is 
shown  in  Owen's  pi.  xii,  fig.  6,  and 
described  as  a  **  fractured  portion  of  the 
ilium."  The  bone  itself  is  in  small  pieces, 
but  there  is  a  perfect  mould  of  its  anterior 
face  in  the  hari  Greensand  matrix,  so  that 
at  least  this  aspect  can  be  completed  in 
plaster.     The  lower  half  of  a  humerus  is 

described  and  figured  by  Owen  (loc.  cit.,  , 

p.  48,  pi.  xii,  ^^.  1)  as  **  lower  end  of 
shaft  of  femur " ;  but  its  surface  is  so 
much  fractured  and  the  distal  end  is  so 
incomplete  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
whether  the  specimen  belongs  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left  side.  On  the  whole,  I  am 
inclined  to  refer  the  bone  to  the  right  side, 
and  have  reversed  the  drawing  of  it  in 
the  accompanying  figure.  The  two  halves 
do  not  quite  meet  in  the  middle,  the  lower 
iractur^  end  having  been  ground  to 
display  the  nature  of  its  cross-section.  As 
remarked  by  Owen,  the  bone  is  solid,  but 
the  cancellous  interior  is  of  so  open  a 
texture  that  it  might  readily  disappear 
in  a  fossil.  The  extreme  length  of  the 
humerus  must  have  been  originally  about 
1*25 m.,  the  width  of  its  upper  end  40  cm., 
and  the  width  of  its  lower  end  not  less 
than  30  cm, 


Anterior  aspect  of  left  humerus 
of  Dinodoctu  Maeketoni^  Owen, 
from  the  Lower  Greensand,near 
Hythe,  Kent;  -^  nat.  size. 
[Brit.  Mus.  No.  14696.] 

Its  upper  end  is  deeply  concave  on  its  anterior  face. 


the  deltoid  crest  being  specially  prominent.  The  shaft  is  slender,  and 
the  lower  end,  which  lacks  a  few  centimetres  in  the  fossil,  shows  the 
visual  prominence  on  the  anterior  face  above  the  outer  condyle, 
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A  fitigment  of  the  upper  end  of  the  right  humerus  fits  on  the 
impression  of  its  anterior  face,  which  is  con*ectly  identified  by  Owen 
(loc.  cit.,  pi.  xiii,  fig.  2,  H). 

Impressions  of  the  right  ulna  and  radius  are  preserved  on  the  slab 
of  Greensand  described  by  Owen  as  exhibiting  the  shaft  of  a  tibia  and 
the  lower  end  of  a  fibula  (loc.  cit.,  p.  49,  pi.  xiii,  fig.  1).  The  ulna, 
which  seems  to  lack  only  a  short  piece  at  its  upper  end,  is  a  relatively 
stout  bone  about  60  cm.  in  length.  Its  upper  portion  is  trihedral, 
with  each  of  the  three  faces  a  little  indented  in  the  middle  and 
measuring  respectively  13,  15,  and  17  cm.  across.  One  view  of  it  is 
drawn,  upside  down,  in  Owen*8  pi.  xii,  fig.  2,  as  a  **  lower  end  of 
shaft  of  humerus."  A  fragment  of  this  region,  showing  the  posterior 
indented  face  and  two  angles,  is  also  represented  in  cross-section  by 
Owen  in  his  text-fig.  2,  p.  50,  as  if  it  were  complete,  while  the  extent 
of  the  central  loose  tissue  is  hypothetically  and  erroneously  shaded. 
Further  down  the  cross-section  is  nearly  as  shown  in  Owen's  text- 
fig.  1,  p.  50.  The  distal  end,  which  is  complete  and  exhibits  the 
usual  pitted  surface  for  a  cap  of  cartilage,  is  represented  by  Owen  in 
his  text-fig.  6,  p.  51,  while  the  cross-section  15  cm.  higher  up  is  given 
in  text-fig.  7,  p.  5 1 .  The  bone  is  less  expanded  at  the  upper  end  than 
in  Cetiosaurus  and  Morosaurus.  The  radius  itself  is  not  preserved,  and 
only  the  upper  half  of  it  is  seen  in  impression.  It  evidently  conforms 
to  the  Cetiosaurian  pattern. 

Of  the  other  fragments  of  DinodocuSy  it  suffices  to  remark  that  none 
of  them  are  metatarsals  or  other  foot-bones.  The  specimen  shown  in 
Owen's  text-figs.  10  and  11,  p.  52  (also  in  pi.  xiii,  fig.  5),  suggests  the 
distal  end  of  a  fibula. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  Dinodocus  is  a  large  Sauropodous  Dinosaur, 
with  a  remarkably  slender  fore-limb.  In  its  slendemess  the  humerus 
differs  from  that  of  Cetiosaurus  and  MorosaurtUy  while  agreeing  exactly 
with  the  Wealden  humerus  named  Felorosaurtu  by  Man  tell.  ^  There 
is,  in  fact,  no  justification  at  present  for  regarding  Pelorosaurtu  and 
Dinodocus  as  distinct  genera.  As  already  remarked  by  Seeley,*  the 
Pelorosaurian  humerus  probably  belongs  to  the  same  reptile  as  the 
"Wealden  vertebrae  named  Ornithopsis.  The  latest  large  Sauropodous 
Dinosaur  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  more  slightly  built  and  more 
active  on  land  than  the  Cetiosaurus  of  earlier  date. 


III. — On  Changes  of  Level  and  the  Pboduction  of  Raised  Beaches. 
By  T.  F.  Jamieson,  LL.D.,  F.G.S. 

I  HAVE  occasionally  drawn  attention  to  the  effect  produced  on  the 
relative  level  of  sea  and  land  by  variations  of  pressure  on  the 
surface,  such  as  would  be  occasioned,  for  example,  by  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  the  loads  of  ice  which  existed  during  the  Glacial  period. 
I  argued  that  the  position  of  the  surface  must  be  always  tending  to 
an  exact  equilibrium  between  the  upward  and  the  downward  pressure, 
and  that  any  variation  in  the  superincumbent  load  must  result  in  some 

»  Phil.  Trans.,  1850,  p.  379. 

'  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xxxviii  (1882),  p.  371  ;    also   Gbol.  Mao., 
Dec.  Ill,  Vol.  IV  (1887),  p.  479. 
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change,  however  small,  in  order  to  rectify  the  balance.  For  if  the 
balance  was  not  perfect,  motion  must  necessarily  ensue,  either  up  or 
down  as  the  case  might  require. 

The  earth  is  such  a  large  solid  mass  that  we  are  apt  to  look  upon 
it  as  perfectly  immovable  and  rigid,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  no 
doubt  it  may  be  so  considered.  But  in  the  great  operations  of  nature 
with  which  geology  has  to  deal  such  is  not  the  case,  and  changes  of 
pressure  so  small  as  to  produce  no  visible  effect  to  ordinary  observation 
will,  when  continued  for  thousands  of  years,  occasion  changes  that 
are  manifest  to  all.  In  the  following  remarks  we  wish  to  draw 
attention  to  some  results  that  have  not,  apparently,  attracted  the  notice 
they  deserve. 

In  a  recent  paper  *  I  mentioned  that  one  of  the  most  obvious  effects 
continually  in  progress  is  the  denudation  of  the  land  by  rain,  rivers, 
and  glaciers.  These  are  always  at  work,  weanng  away  the  surface 
and  transporting  material  down  to  the  sea.  Here,  therefore,  we  have 
a  process  constantly  going  on  which  tends  to  lessen  the  weight  of 
the  land  so  that  it  will  no  longer  balance  the  upward  pressure ; 
consequently  the  land  will  be  forced  up,  and  this  rise  of  the  land  will 
help  to  compensate  for  the  denudation  which  would  otherwise  in  course 
of  time  tend  to  level  down  the  continents  altogether. 

From  the  amount  of  sediment  supposed  to  be  annually  carried  into 
the  sea  by  the  Mississippi,  CroU  calculated  that  on  an  average  about 
one  foot  in  depth  over  the  entire  suiiace  of  a  continent  would  be  worn 
away  in  the  course  of  6,000  years.*  Of  course,  this  is  only  a  very 
doubtful  approximation,  for  the  annual  quantity  of  sediment  carried 
into  the  sea  by  a  large  river  is  a  matter  very  difficult  to  ascertain 
with  any  approach  to  accuracy  ;  but  it  will  serve  to  show  the  direction 
in  which  things  are  moving.  The  denuding  action  will  evidently  go 
on  most  energetically  where  there  is  a  heavy  rainfall  and  a  rapid 
slope  on  the  surface.  The  earth's  action  ^  may  be  compared  to 
that  of  a  spring  of  enormous  strength,  on  which  the  surface  load 
exerts  a  downward  pi^essure.  When  we  lessen  the  pressure  on  this 
spring  the  result  must  inevitably  be  a  rise,  which  will  show  itself 
in  a  change  of  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land ;  and  here  comes  in 
the  point  to  which  we  desire  to  draw  attention.  The  raised  beaches 
observed  on  so  many  coasts  may  probably  find  their  explanation  in  this 
action;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  such  a  connection  has  ever  been 
mooted.*  Upheavals  by  volcanic  action  and  obscure  subterranean 
forces  have  been  invoked,  but  no  relation  has  been  drawn  between 
the  existence  or  the  varying  level  of  these  beaches  and  the  denudation 
of  the  adjoining  lands,  whereas  an  interesting  connection  of  this  nature, 
I  think,  may  be  pointed  out. 

Taking  the  case  of  Scotland,  we  have  raised  beaches  all  round  it, 
and  I  have  elsewhere '  endeavoured  to  show  that  on  the  east  side,  as 

»  Ibid.,  p.  486.  »  Gbol.  Mao.,  November,  1906,  p.  485. 

'  Lyell,  '*  Student* 8  Elements  of  Geology,"  2n<l  ed.,  p.  91. 

*  [See  papers  by  Dr.  C.  Ricketts,  "  Subsidence  Effect  of  Accumulation" :  Gbol. 
Mao.,  1872,  p.  119;  1873,  p.  141;  1883,  p.  93;  1883,  pp.  302,  348,  etc. 
J.  S.  Gardner,  op.  cit.,  1881,  p.  241  and  Plate,  p.  289.— Edit.  Geol.  Mao.] 

»  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol  xii  (1865),  p.  190  ;  Geol.  Mao.,  Januarj-,  1906,  p.  23. 
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we  trace  the  beach  northward,  the  elevation  gradually  lessens  frota 
about  30  feet  along  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  about  17  feet  at  Montrose  and 
8  feet  or  so  at  Aberdeen ;  a  result  which  harmonizes  with  the  smaller 
denudation  that  we  might  expect  from  the  lesser  rainfall  along  the 
valleys  as  we  go  north.  In  tracing  the  beach  inland  along  the  Forth 
we  find  its  elevation  increasing  somewhat  as  we  go  up,  and  here  again 
the  result  harmonizes  with  the  theory.  Again,  on  the  West  of 
Scotland  we  have  higher  beaches  corresponding  to  the  heavier  rain 
along  that  side  of  the  country.  In  the  Shetland  Islands,  on  the  other 
hand,  Messrs.  Peach  and  Home*  particularly  remarked  the  entire 
absence  of  any  raised  beaches.  Now  this  is  just  the  very  thing  we 
should  expect  on  the  theory  here  advanced,  for  the  denudation 
caused  by  the  rainfall  there  must  be  too  slight  to  cause  any  noticeable 
rise.  Islands,  however,  close  to  a  mainland  or  continent  would 
probably  move  up  or  down  with  the  adjoining  land,  for  unless  they 
were  some  distance  off  they  probably  would  not  move  independently. 
But  the  absence  of  these  beaches  in  Orkney,  and  more  particularly  in 
Shetland,  is  an  interesting  and  important  fact  which  harmonizes  so 
well  with  the  explanation  now  offered  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  this 
theory  may  prove  to  be  the  true  one.  Indeed,  when  one  considers 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  raised  beaches  along  the  coasts  of  the 
world  it  seems  difficult  to  account  for  them  so  well  in  any  other  way ; 
for  I  fail  to  see  how  such  widespread  elevations  of  small  amount  could 
be  effected  all  along  the  margins  of  our  continents  by  ^he  causes 
commonly  assigned,  whereas  the  denudation  everywhere  going  on  by 
rain  and  rivers  is  just  such  a  universally  present  action  as  we  require. 
Without  the  slow  continuous  rise  of  land  thus  brought  about,  the 
permanence  of  continents  is  not  so  easily  explained. 

The  constant  denudation  by  rain  and  rivers  must  inevitably  lessen 
the  downward  pressure  which  the  land  exerts  on  the  upward  force 
that  balances  it,  so  that  a  rise  must  ensue,  otherwise  the  equilibnnm 
between  the  two  antagonistic  forces  could  not  be  maintained.  More- 
over, some  lateral  movement  or  pressure  from  beneath  the  sea-bottom 
towards  the  land  would  seem  to  be  another  necessary  consequence,  in 
order  to  replace  the  mass  of  matter  removed  by  denudation  and  to 
make  good  the  density  lessened  by  the  rise  of  land. 

Kaised  beaches  seem  to  occur  all  round  Ireland,  and  Professor  Hull 
tells  us  (in  his  Physical  Geology  of  that  country,  2nd  ed.,  p.  143)  that  on 
following  them  from  Antrim  southward  towards  Dublin  their  elevation 
is  found  to  decrease  from  the  north  to  the  centre  of  Ireland.  This 
also  is  what  might  be  expected,  seeing  that  the  rainfall  decreases  in 
the  same  direction.  It  would  be  desirable,  however,  to  test  the 
matter  by  observation  on  small  islands,  like  the  Azores  and  St.  Helena, 
far  off  from  any  coast.  In  such  cases  there  should  be  little  evidence 
of  recent  raised  beaches,  although  elevations  of  course  might  happen 
from  causes  entirely  different  from  those  we  have  been  considering. 

The  continual  accumulation  of  sediment  brought  down  into  the 
ocean  by  rivers  must  augment  the  load  upon  the  sea-bottom  and  cause 
it  to  sink.     This  increase  in  the  downward  pressure,  as  already  stated, 

^  Joum.  Geol.  See.,  November,  1879,  p.  810. 
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would  tend  to  generate  a  lateral  subterranean  movement,  or  squeeze 
towards  the  land ;  for  resistance  in  that  direction  would  always  be 
diminishing  owing  to  the  lessened  pressure  exerted  by  the  rising  land, 
which  would  lower  the  density  immediately  beneath  it.  Some 
evidence  of  such  movements  in  former  times  ought  to  be  found  in  the 
strata  of  the  earth,  for  actions  of  this  sort  must  have  taken  place  ever 
since  rain  and  rivers  began  their  work  upon  the  globe. 


IV. — Note   on  a   Model  of  the  Skull  and  Mandible  of 
Prozeuglodon  atrox,  Andrews. 

By  C.  W.  AxDRBWs,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.  (British  Museum,  Natural  History). 

(PLATE  IX.) 

DTJRIXG  the  last  few  years  several  papers  have  been  published 
which  throw  much  light  on  the  early  history  of  the  whales, 
a  matter  about  which  there  have  been  great  doubt  and  difference  of 
opinion.  Two  important  points  appear  to  have  been  settled:  first, 
that  the  Zeuglodonts  {Archaoceti)  are  descended  from  the  primitive 
group  of  land- carnivores,  usually  known  as  the  Creodonta,  and, 
second,  that  the  Toothed-whales  ( Odontoceti)  are  really  derived  from 
the  Zeuglodonts.  On  this  second  point  there  may  still  be  room  for 
doubt,  fiJthough  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer  the  evidence 
brought  forward  by  Professor  Abel  *  in  several  papers,  is  at  least 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  extreme  probability  that  the  Archeeoceti 
are  really  ancestors  of  the  Odontoceti.  The  origin  of  the  Baleen- 
whales  (^Mystacoceii)  is  still  obscure,  but  the  fact  that  numerous  true 
teeth  are  found  in  the  unborn  young,  points  to  the  probability  that 
these  animals  also  may  have  originated  from  the  same,  or  a  closely 
related  stock  as  that  from  which  the  Odontoceti  have  descended. 

The  series  of  forms  linking  the  Zeuglodonts  to  the  terrestrial 
Creodonts  has  been  discovered  quite  recently  in  the  Middle  Eocene 
deposits  of  Egypt.  The  earliest  type  is  from  near  the  bottom  of  the 
Lower  Mokattam  series  (Middle  Eocene)  of  Cairo  :  this  animal,  which 
has  been  described  by  Professor  E.  Eraas '  under  the  name  Protceetus 
atavuSy  is  known  from  a  nearly  complete  skull  and  some  cervical 
vertebrae.  The  skull,  which  is  about  60  cm.  in  length,  much  resembles 
•in  its  general  structure  that  of  Prozeuglodon  (see  Plate  IX)  or 
ZeuglodoHj  but  has  a  rather  more  slender  snout,  witlf  the  nostrils 
situated  relatively  farther  forward  than  in  the  later  forms.  The  full 
Eutherian  dentition  (i.  ^^  c.  i,  pm.  J,  m.  -J)  is  present.  The  secant 
premolars  and  molars  show  no  trace  of  the  serration  of  their  edges 
so  characteristic  of  the  later  ArchaBoceti,  but  are  much  like  those 
of  a  Creodont  of  the  Hysenodont  group  ;  the  third  and  fourth 
premolars  have  large  inner  (third)  roots,  while  the  same  seems  to  be 

*  "  Eine  Stammtypus  der  Delphiniden  aus  dem  Miocan  der  Halbiosel  Taman  " : 
Jahrb.  derk.k.  geol.  Reichsanstalt,  vol.  Iv,  pt.  2  (Vienna,  1905),  p.  376. 

**  Die  phylogenetische  Ent^icklung  des  Cet-Aceengobissefl  und  die  systematisohe 
Stellung  der  Physeteriden  "  :    Verhandl.  d,  deutech.  Zool.  Gesellschat't,  1905,  p.  84. 

2  <*  >ieue  Zeuglodonten  aus  dem  unterem  Mitteleocan  vom  Mokattam  bei  Cairo '' : 
Palaeont.  Abhandl.,  n.s.,  vol.  vi  (1904),  p.  199. 
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the  case  with  at  least  the  first  and  second  molars.  The  molars  are 
crowded  together  at  the  back  of  the  jaw  and  seem  already  to  be 
undergoing  the  degeneration  which  in  later  forms  leads  to  the  loss  of 
at  least  some  of  them.  The  axis  vertebra  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
a  carnivore,  and  the  centra  of  the  other  cervicals  are  not  shortened  up 
as  in  the  later  Zeuglodonts.  Altogether  Frotocetus  may  be  regarded 
as  a  Creodont  that  has  become  adapted  to  an  aquatic  life. 

From  beds  of  rather  later  age  in  the  Fayum  Mr.  Beadnell  collected 
remains  of  another  Zeuglodon,  which  has  been  described  under  the 
name  Pro%euglodon  atrox.  Plate  IX  is  a  photograph  of  a  model  of  the 
restored  skull  and  mandible  of  this  species,  and  gives  a  very  good 
idea  of  its  chief  peculiarities.  The  model  has  been  skilfully  con- 
structed by  Mr.  F.  0.  Barlow,  mainly  from  a  cast  of  the  skull  And 
mandible  which  are  the  types  of  the  species,  but  some  details  were 
added  from  a  less  complete  but  comparatively  undistorted  specimen. 
The  skull  on  the  whole  is  quite  Zeuglodon-like,  but  the  snout  is  a 
little  shorter  than  in  Frotocetus^  and  the  nostrils  a  little  farther  back, 
though  not  so  far  as  in  Zeuglodon.  There  is  a  strong  high  sagittal 
crest,  the  tympanic  bullae  are  well  developed,  and  the  zygomatic  arch 
is  somewhat  stouter  than  in  later  forms.  The  dentition  appears  to  be 
exactly  intermediate  between  that  of  Frotocetus  from  the  beds  below 
and  that  of  Zeuglodon  ostris  from  those  above.  The  dental  formula 
seems  to  have  been  i.  -f ,  c.  i,  pm.  J,  m.  }  (?).  The  incisors  are  conical, 
sharply  pointed  teeth,  separated  from  one  another  by  moderate 
intervals.  The  canine  is  larger  than  the  incisors  in  front  and  the 
premolar  behind,  probably  a  relic  of  the  Creodont  condition.  The 
first  premolar  is  a  single-rooted  tooth,  and  in  one  specimen  it  can  be 
seen  that  it  must  have  been  preceded  by  a  milk-tooth.  The  other 
premolars  have  the  compressed  serrated  crowns  characteristic  of  the 
group.  The  second  upper  premolar  has  two  roots,  while  the  third 
and  fourth  have  a  large  third  (inner)  root  as  in  Frotocetus  and 
the  Creodonts.  The  molars  were  probably  two  in  number :  it  is 
not  clear  whether  their  posterior  root  was  single  or  imperfectlj 
divided  into  two.  Another  Creodont  character  in  the  upper  jaw  is 
seen  in  the  presence  of  deep  fossee  on  the  inner  side  of  the  premolars 
for  the  reception  of  the  points  of  the  lower  teeth.  None  of  the  lower 
teeth  have  more  than  two  roots. 

In  beds  of  about  the  same  age  as  those  in  which  Prozeuglodon  occurs 
there  are  found  two  or  three  very  large  Zeuglodonts,  one,  Eocetus 
Schwetnfurthtj  E.  Fraas,  being  likewise  in  many  respects  intermediate 
between  Frotocetus  and  Zeuglodon ,  while  another,  Zeuglodon  isis,  is, 
so  far  as  known,  close  to  the  true  Zeuglodonts.  The  occurrence  of 
these  large  forms  so  early  shows  that  specialisation  in  this  particular 
direction  was  very  rapid.  In  the  upper  beds  of  the  Middle  Eocene 
(Qasr-cl-Sagha  scries)  of  the  Fayum  only  true  Zeuglodonts  are  foimd, 
differing  in  no  important  respect  from  the  various  species  which  at 
that  time  had  already  spread  over  most  of  the  seas,  remains  having 
been  found  in  Europe,  America,  and  New  Zealand. 

The  great  rapidity  with  which  both  the  primitive  whales  and  the 
Sirenia  seem  to  have  become  completely  adapted  to  an  aquatic  life 
is  very  suggestive.     In  both  cases  these  groups  appear  to  have  arisen 
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from  terrestrial  mammals  during  the  Lower  Eoceae  period,  and  long 
before  the  close  of  the  Middle  Eocene  had  become  almost  as  completely 
adapted  to  an  aquatic  life  as  their  descendants  at  the  present  day. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  consider  the  reasons  for  this  rapid  change. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  pretty  certain  that  at  the  close  of  the  Mesozoic 
period  all  the  groups  of  great  marine  reptiles  had,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  become  extinct,  so  that,  excepting  the  fishes  and  a  Rhyncho- 
cephaHan,  no  vertebrates  inhabited  the  early  Eocene  seas.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  would  be  that  if  any  terrestrial  forms  should  adopt  an 
aquatic  life,  the  freedom  from  competition  and,  to  some  extent,  from 
powerful  enemies,  would  offer  exceedingly  favourable  conditions  fortheir 
rapid  spread  and  multiplication  in  the  seas,  while  the  great  development 
and  differentiation  of  the  land  mammals  at  the  same  period  would  render 
the  conditions  of  terrestrial  life  more  and  more  exacting.  Consequently, 
when  the  primitive  swamp-loving  Proboscidean  ancestor  of  the  Sirenia 
and  the  early  Creodont  from  which  the  Zeuglodonts  arose  took  to 
living  in  the  water,  everything  was  in  their  favour.  The  rapidity 
with  which  these  animals  became  adapted  to  their  new  conditions  of 
life  is  probably  the  direct  result  of  the  complete  change  in  the 
mechanical  conditions  of  life.  For  one  thing,  the  limbs  cease  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  body,  which  is  now  borne  by  the  water 
in  which  it  floats.  On  the  other  hand,  the  limbs  are  still  used  for 
propulsion,  and  consequently  there  is  a  forward  thrust  at  their 
proximal  ends.  The  consequence  of  this  thrust  in  changing  the 
structure  of  the  pectoral  and  pelvic  girdles  has  already  been  discussed 
in  the  case  of  the  Plesiosaurs.  The  manner  in  which  movement 
through  the  water  is  affected  of  course  differs  widely  in  different 
groups  of  aquatic  animals.  Thus,  in  the  whales  it  is  by  the  fore-limb 
and  a  transverse  tail-fin,  the  hind-limb  being  lost ;  in  the  Ichthyosaurs 
by  both  the  fore  and  hind  paddles,  the  former  being  the  more  important, 
and  a  vertical  tail-fin;  in  the  sea-crocodiles  {Metriorht/nehus,  etc.)  by 
the  hind-limb  and  tail ;  and  in  the  Plesiosaurs  by  the  oar-like  fore  and 
hind  paddles.  Whatever  means,  however,  is  employed  to  propel  the 
body  through  the  water,  during  motion  it  is  subjected  to  a  pressure  on 
its  anterior  end,  more  or  less  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis,  and 
during  very  rapid  movement  this  pressure  must  be  considerable.  Most 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  skull  of  the  whales  seem  to  result  from  this 
new  condition.  In  the  first  place,  to  facilitate  passage  through  the 
water  a  more  or  less  slender  rostrum  is  as  a  rule  developed,  though 
in  the  later  and  larger  forms  of  some  of  the  groups  it  may  be  lost 
or  masked  by  other  structures.  In  the  next  place,  the  pressure  seems 
to  have  brought  about  the  spreading  back  of  the  posterior  ends  of 
some  of  the  facial  bones,  so  that  the  premaxillce  and  especially  maxillaB 
overlapped  the  bones  behind  to  a  great  degree.  The  same  force  also 
may  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  shifting  back  of  the  external  nares. 
The  peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  the  cranial  portion  of  the  skull 
are  also  capable  of  explanation  in  the  same  way.  The  primitive 
whales  seem  to  have  had  brains  of  considerable  size,  and  the  brain-case 
would  be  liable  to  distortion  from  continual  frontal  pressure.  This 
pressure  seems,  for  instance  in  Phoc<^na^  to  have  resulted  in  the 
squeezing  out  of  the  parietals  from  the  middle  line,  and  the  extension 
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back  of  the  frontals  to  the  supraoccipital  and  interparietal,  which  are 
greatly  enlarged  to  resist  the  backward  thrust.  The  shortening  np  of 
the  Cetacean  brain  seems  to  be  in  part  due  to  this  compression  of  the 
fikuU  and  in  part  to  the  complete  reduction  of  the  olfactory  region. 
The  shortening  and,  in  some  forms,  the  fusion  of  the  cervical  vertebrae 
seem  also  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  same  cause.  The  great  size 
of  many  of  the  Cetacea  is  no  doubt  rendered  possible  partly  by 
abundance  of  food  and  partly  on  account  of  the  support  of  their  weight 
by  the  water.  It  is  very  notable  that  some  of  the  earliest  members 
of  the  group,  already  in  Middle  Eocene  times,  attained  very  large 
dimensions,  but  in  this  case,  as  usual,  it  does  not  appear  that  these 
giants  gave  rise  to  any  of  the  later  stocks,  which  are  derived  from  the 
smaller  and  more  plastic  members  of  the  group. 

No  doubt  the  various  changes  above  noticed  may  be  regarded  as 
entirely  the  result  of  selection  acting  on  variations  in  the  necessary 
direction,  but  the  rapidity  with  which  these  changes  took  place  and 
the  apparent  uselessness  of  some  of  them,  at  least,  suggest,  that  in 
spite  of  generally  accepted  doctrine  that  acquired  characters  are  not 
inherited,  in  some  cases  complete  change  of  the  conditions  acting 
throughout  the  life  of  each  individual  for  generations  does  actually 
give  rise  to  and  direct  the  modifications  undergone. 

V. — On    some    becknt    Wklls   in    Doeset. 
(Part  I.) 
By  W.  H.  HuDLBSTON,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 
rilHE  requirements  of  towns,  and  even  of  camps,  in  the  matter  of 
X     water  supply   are  so   great  nowadays  that  surface   waters   are 
avoided   as  likely   to  be   contaminated,   and  there   is  consequently 
a  great  desire  to  rely  on  deeper  sources.     Quite  an  official  literature 
has  sprung  up  of  late  years,  and  important  memoirs  have  been  issued 
by  the  Geological  Survey  on  the  ** underground  sources"  of  several 
counties.     So  far  as  I  am  aware  there  has  been  no  official  memoir 
relating  to  the  county  of  Dorset,  and  this  probably  arises  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  artesian  principle  has  not  been  made  use  of  t-o 
any  great  extent  until  recently,  although  the  Dorset  syncline  would 
seem  to  be  eminently  suitable  for  artesian  wells. 

Nevertheless,  some  important  sinkings  and  borings  have  been 
executed  in  Dorset  of  late  years,  and  these  works,  altogether  irre- 
spective of  their  economic  importance,  as  yielding  abundant  supplies 
of  good  water,  are  of  further  interest  to  the  geologist  in  that  they 
afPord  evidence  of  the  character  and  development  of  some  of  the 
Tertiary  strata,  which  cannot  otherwise  be  obtained.  The  Bagshot 
Beds  of  this  county,  for  instance,  have  always  presented  difficulties 
to  the  stratigraphist,  since  few  reliable  outcrops  can  be  obtained  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  on  account  of  the  yielding  nature  of  the  sands 
and  clays  of  this  formation.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  venture  to 
ofPer  in  the  pages  of  the  Geological  Magazine  an  abstract  of  two 
papers  which  have  already  appeared  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Dorset 
Field  Club,  the  one  relating  chiefly  to  a  deep  but  not  artesian  well, 
sunk  for  the  supply  of  the  town  of  Wareham,  and  the  other  a  paper 
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dealing  with  artesian  wells  generally,  but  more  especially  with  one 
bored  at  Bovington  Camp  in  the  Autumn  of  1906.* 

I.   The  "Wororet  Hill  "Well  and  Borehole. 

"Worgret  Hill  (see  Plan,  Fig.  1,'  and  Section,  Fig.  2)  is  situated 
about  one  mile  to  the  west  of  the  town  of  Wareham,  and  is  crossed  by 
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I  (1)  *'  AVorjrret  Hill  and  the  Wareham  Water  Supply  "  :  Proc.  Dorset  Field  Club, 
vol.  xxvii  (190G).  (2)  "  Artesian  Wells  in  Dorset  ana  elsewhere  "  :  ibid.,  vol.  xxviii 
(1907).     By  pemiission  of  the  Council  of  the  Dorset  Field  Club. 

*  The  Ordnance  Gin.  map  is  contoured  at  .50  and  100  feet.  The  intermediate 
contours  on  the  Plan  were  fixed  approximately  by  myself  and  Mr.  Bloomfield  during 
the  Winter  of  1905-6. 
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the  high  road  from  that  town  to  Dorchester.  To  anyone  coming 
from  Wareham  it  presents  the  first  sharp  rise  from  the  low  platform 
on  which  Wareham  is  built,*  and  the  contour  map  shows  us  that  it 
consists  of  an  elevated  platform  with  steep  sides,  sloping  to  the  south 
and  north  rivers  respectively. 

As  regards  its  geological  features,  Worgret  Hill  may  be  said  to 
occupy  a  central  position  in  the  great  trough  or  syncline  of  Wareham,' 
being  about  equidistant  from  the  outcrops  on  either  side.  Except  for 
Plateau- gravel  on  the  summit  platform  it  consists  wholly  of  clays  and 
sands  of  the  Bagshot  series,  and  it  is  the  alternation  of  these  which 
constitute  its  water-bearing  capacities  (see  Section,  Fig.  2).  These 
Bagshot  Beds  extend  for  an  unknown  depth  downwards,  and  quite 
possibly  hereabouts  attain  their  maximum  thickness  so  far  as  this  part 
of  Dorset  is  concerned. 

In  the  year  1898  a  trial  borehole  was  made  at  Worgret  by 
Messrs.  Pike  Bros.,  and  in  1899  the  sinking  of  the  well  commenced. 
After  getting  through  the  Higher  Bagshot  Clay  Series  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  was  found  in  a  coarse  silicious  sand  with  much 
•lydite,'  struck  at  about  108  feet  from  the  surface,  and  this  water 
rose  to  a  level  of  91  feet  from  the  surface  in  the  well.  Borings  were 
subsequently  continued  about  this  period  to  a  depth  of  121  feet  from 
the  surface. 

In  November,  1900,  there  was  a  fortnight's  test-pumping,  when 
the  flow  was  found  to  be  94  gallons  per  minute.  In  August,  1901, 
the  permanent  pumps  were  fixed,  and  in  November  of  that  year 
a  further  test-pumping  yielded  56,000  gallons  of  water  in  ten  hours. 
There  seems  to  have  been  some  suspicion  as  to  the  turbidity  of  the 
water,  and  Mr.  Chatterton,  the  engineer,  then  felt  satisfied  that  if 
some  turbidity  still  existed  it  could  be  got  rid  of  by  deepening 
the  well. 

On  February  4th,  1903,  an  enquiry  instituted  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  was  held  at  Wareham,  in  the  matter  of  the 
application  of  the  Town  Council  to  borrow  a  certain  amount  for  the 
purposes  of  a  water  supply.  This  was  sanctioned  in  September,  1904, 
and  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Docwra  &  Sons  to  carry  out  the  works 
was  accepted.  These  works  consisted  chiefly  in  making  a  reservoir  on 
the  top  of  Worgret  Hill,  and  in  laying  the  mains  to  and  throughout 
the  town  of  Wareham.  During  the  operations  Messrs.  Docwra  used 
a  considerable  quantity  of  water  from  the  well,  and  it  was  found  to  be 
still  turbid  with  much  fine  sand. 

There  was  still  some  dissatisfaction  at  the  turbidity  of  the  water, 
and  in  June,  1905,  cavities  in  the  sides  of  the  well  had  to  be  filled 
with  gravel.  It  was  also  decided  to  start  a  borehole  from  the  bottom 
of  the  well  in  the  hopes  of  finding  a  more  satisfactory  supply  of  water. 
On  October  7th  Mr.  Chatterton,  the  engineer,  wrote  to  the  effect  that 
the  test-pumping  showed  that  the  boring  yielded  practically  no  further 
supply  of  water.     At  that  time  the  borehole  had  passed  through  the 

1  The  cross  roads  in  the  centre  of  Wareham  mark  21-1  feet  above  O.D. 
'  For  a  diagrammatic  sketch  of  the  Trough  of  Wareliam  see  Proc.  Dorset  Field 
Club,  vol.  xxiii,  p.  148. 
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second  great  Sand-series,  and  was  already  encountering  some  grey  and 
mottled  clays,  which  he  conceived  might  indicate  the  presence  of  the 
Heading  Beds,  and  that  possibly  the  Chalk  was  not  far  off;  after 
going  through  this  Clay- series  for  30  or  40  feet  further,  he  began  to 
have  his  doubts  as  to  the  position,  since  there  was  no  change  in  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  the  boring  being  still  in  the  gi^ey  clay.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  samples  brought  up  tallied  with  the  regular 
pipeclay  series  of  the  Bagshots,  and  that  the  Chalk  was  still  far 
distant.  The  boring  was  carried  through  these  clays  to  a  depth  of 
215  feet  from  the  surface,  and  on  October  30th  operations  were 
finally  discontinued. 

Worgret  Well  and  Borehole, 
Details  of  beds  from  101  feet  above  Ordnance  Datum  to  114  feet 
lelow  Ordnance  Datum : — 

Fleiitocene. 

X,  Plateau-graTel      

Bag$hot  Beds. 

A.  Higher  Bagshot  Sand  Series. 

B.  Higher  Bap^nhot  Clay  Series. 

C.  Second  Bagshot  San^  Series. 

D.  Pipeclay  Series. 
A  (40  ft.).       a.  Fine  dry  sand,  gradually  getting  coarser 

b,  Sandy  loam  

e.  Fine  dry  sandy  loam,  white  in  colour 

d.  Fine  sand,  waterlogged 

The  Top  TTatn: 
B  (64 J  ft.).  Loamy    clay,   gradually  becoming  more  sandy 

towards  the  base,     ^o  divisions  were  made  in 

this  series         

Stems,  leaves,  and  fruits  were  found  in  pale- 
coloured  pipeclay  below  82  feet. 
C  (166  ft.),    a.  Streaky  beds  of  sand  and  loam  from  one  to  three 

inches  thick      

T/ie  Second  or  Main  IFater.    At   108  feet 
the  water  came  in  and  rose  to  9 1  feet. 
b.  Coarse  dark  sand 

e.  Coarse  sand,  p^ettmg  finer  below  

(Termination  of  the  original  boring.) 

d.  Pyrites,  sand,  and  wood 

e.  Alternations  of  grey  sjinds  and  clay        

/.  Thick  grey  sand   .." 

g.  Alternations  of  grey  sand  with  some  grey  clay  ... 
h.  Very  coarse  dark  grey  sand         

D  (49  ft.  proved),     a.  Grey  pipeclay,  said  to  contain  leaves  in 
places 

b.  Stiff  yellowish  clay,  compact,  and  rather  heavy, 

also  mixed 

c.  Mixed  bluish  grey  ana  yellow  clays,  rather  gritty 

d.  Reddish   ochry  clay,   staining  the   fingers   like 

ruddle 

e.  Additional  boring  not  detailed.     Terminates  in 

grey  pipeclay     


28 
6 
5 
6 


49     0 


54     6       103     6 
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121     0 


166     0 


1     0 


24     0       215     0 


In  explanation  of  the  above  table,  it  may  be  stated  there   is   no 
'longer  any  idea  of  making  use  of  the  top  water,  and  that   all   the 
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calculations  as  to  supply  refer  to  the  second  or  main  water.  This 
is  considered  to  be  sufficient  in  amount  for  all  the  requirements  of 
Wareham,  but  unfoi*tunately  it  takes  so  long  to  clear  from  fine  sand 
as  to  be  detrimental  to  the  pumps.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
normal  water-level  in  the  well  stands  at  a  height  of  91  feet  from  the 
surface.  Pumping  may  lower  the  water-level  in  the  well  to  97  feet 
below  the  surface,  but  no  amount  of  pumping  can  reduce  the  water- 
level  below  this  point.  Hence  Mr.  Drew  infers  that  there  is  a  leakage 
in  the  upper  six  feet  of  water,  but  that  below  this  horizon  there  is  no 
lateral  escape.  In  connection  with  this  subject  it  n^ay  be  useful  to 
remember  that  the  whole  of  the  62  ft.  6  in.  oi  the  Second  Sand-series 
(C  of  the  column)  is  saturated,  and  these  saturated  beds  rest  on  the 
second  Clay  or  Pipeclay  series  of  the  Bagshots  (D  of  the  column)  at 
166  feet  below  the  surface.*  The  second  water  was  first  tapped  in 
a  waterlogged  sand  at  a  depth  of  108  feet  from  the  surface,  and  there 
is  this  anomaly  in  the  situation,  viz.,  that  this  water  is  much  closer  to 
the  Clay-series  (B),  which  holds  down  the  water,  than  it  is  to  the 
Clay-series  (D),  which  holds  it  up.  It  may  be  that  the  proximity  of 
a  roof  of  clayey  beds  to  the  stratum  from  which  the  water  is  actually 
drawn  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  amount  of  fine  sediment  which 
hitherto  has  proved  to  be  so  prejudicial  to  this  water. 

The  Plateau-gravel  {x). — This  is  generally  regarded  as  a  Pleistocene 
formation,  but  is  certainly  one  of  high  antiquity,  since  it  -apparently 
antedates  the  formation  of  both  the  valleys,  viz.,  those  of  the  Frome 
and  Pydel,  which  flank  the  block  of  Bagshots  on  which  it  rests.' 
It  is  of  some  importance  economically,  since  the  best  road-metal  of  the 
district  is  obtained  from  these  beds. 

A  very  interesting  and  instructive  section  of  these  beds  was 
disclosed  in  January,  1905,  during  the  excavation  for  the  reservoir 
on  the  summit  of  Worgret  Hill.  The  excavation  was  more  or  less 
a  true  square,  and  I  selected  the  eastern  side  as  a  type  of  the  whole 
(see  Fig.  3,  based  on  a  photograph  taken  by  Mr.  Churchill).  The  face 
of  gravel  here  is  remarkably  vertical,  and  the  gravel  holds  together 
so  well  as  to  cause  surprise  to  some  of  the  workmen.  The  peculiar 
interest  of  the  section  at  the  reservoir  aiises  from  the  discharged  colour 
noticeable  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Plateau-gravel  owing  to  the  action 
of  peaty  acids  having  dissolved  out  or  reduced  the  colouring  matter, 
chiefly  iron  and  manganese  oxides.  This  no  doubt  may  be  seen  to 
a  certain  extent  in  most  gravel-pits ;  but  here  a  further  feature  has 
been  produced,  viz.,  the  irregular  piping  of  the  yellow  unreduced 
gravels  by  percolation  from  above. 

Particulars  of  the  Bagshot  Beds. 

The  Higher  Sand-series  {S.). — ^The  general  character  of  these  beds 
on  the  surface  is  that  of  the  ordinary  pale-yellow  Bagshot  Sands  of 

1  The  late  Mr.  L.  "W.  Pike  inf(»rmed  Mr.  Drew  that  throu.^hoiit  the  area  of 
Furzebrook  and  Grange,  where  his  operations  for  clay  were  carried  on,  he  invariably 
encountered  at  the  same  level  a  body  of  water  which  he  believed  to  be  identical  with 
that  found  in  the  well  at  Worgret. 

'  See  Proc.  Dorset  Field  Club,  vol.  xxiii,  pp.  149,  150,  article  "  Crcechbarrow.'' 
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the  district.  The  waterlogged  sands  at  the  base  ( A,  rf  of  the  column), 
described  as  fine  in  the  section,  are  certainly  coarse,  where  they  are 
seen  to  come  out  on  the  dip  slope,  and  contain  much  water  (the  top 
water). 
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77te  Higher  day-serien  (B).  —  The  fruits  and  plant  remains  are 
approximately  on  the  same  horizon  as  those  from  Norden  and 
Bournemouth. 

The  Second  Sand^seriei  (C). — The  most  interesting  bed  in  this  series 
is  the  one  indicated  in  the  table  as  C,  h,  which  contains  such  a  large 
quantity  of  water.  This  is  composed  of  angular  grains  of  a  highly 
crystalline  quartz ;  the  larger  fragments  are  dull  or  fatty,  and  range 
up  to  iinch.  There  is  also  a  considerable  amount  of  dark-coloured 
silicious  fragments,  such  as  go  under  the  general  term  of  *  lydite.' 

The  Pipeclay  Series  (D).  —  As  this  gi'oup  is  only  known  from 
boring,  the  arrangement  of  the  details  is  somewhat  arbitrary  since  the 
several  clays  were  much  mixed.  There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt 
that  series  D  represents  the  Pipeclay  Beds  of  the  northern  and 
southern  outcrops,  though  inferior  to  the  clays  of  the  southern  outcrop 
in  quality.  Much  the  same  varieties  of  clay  as  we  find  in  the  Creech 
district  came  up  from  the  borehole,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
recognising  the  greyish- white  pipeclays  alternating  with  the  inferior 
or  variegated  varieties  known  in  the  workings  as  *  two-ball '  clay. 

**  When  we  come  to  speculate  on  what  lies  below  the  termination 
of  the  borehole  (215  feet  from  the  surface),  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
predict  what  may  be  the  thickness  of  the  remainder  of  the  Bagshot 
Beds.  Below  the  pipeclay  series  it  is  almost  certain  that  another 
sandy  series  would  be  encountered  as  constituting  the  base  of  the 
formation,  and  there  may  be  bands  of  iron  grit  such  as  occur  on  this 
horizon  at  many  places  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck.  None  of  the  Govern- 
ment geologists,  so  far  as  I  know,  give  us  any  assistance  in  estimating 
the  thickness  of  the  Bagshot  Beds  at  their  full  development  in  Dorset. 

'*  The  Lower  Tertiariee, — We  may  naturally  conclude  that  both  the 
London  Clay  and  the  Reading  Beds  will  have  to  be  encountered  ere 
the  Chalk  can  be  reached.  Very  little  is  known  about  these  beds, 
which  are  best  studied,  perhaps,  on  their  outcrop  in  the  Wool  district. 
In  a  borehole  section  it  may  not  be  very  easy  to  distinguish  between 
Bagshots  and  London  Clay,  as  the  latter  formation  in  this  country 
consists  largely  of  sand.  Probably  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  London  Clay  is  the  amount  of  black  flint  pebbles  which  it  contains, 
and  which  are  sometimes  cemented  by  iron-oxide  into  a  most  intract- 
able conglomerate.  The  Beading  Beds  are  also  mainly  sandy,  but  side 
by  side  with  these  sands  are  developments  of  mottled  clays  largely 
used  for  brick-making.  A  total  thickness  of  100  feet  for  the  London 
Clay  and  Reading  Beds  is,  perhaps,  fairly  approximate.*  It  is  quite 
possible  that  some  of  these  Lower  Tertiaries  may  contain  good  water- 
bearing beds." 

The  main  interest,  from  a  geological  point  of  view,  consists  in  the 
estimated  thickness  of  the  unproved  Tertiary  beds  down  to  the  Chalk. 
As  regards  the  Bagshot  portion  of  this  unknown  quantity,  I  may  refer 
to  two  short  memoirs  by  the  Government  Surveyor,  Mr.  (Element  Held, 
F.R.S.,  "Geology  of  the  Country  round  Bournemouth"  (1898)  and 
*' Geology  of  the  Country  round  Dorchester'*  (1899),  and  although  in 
the  question  of  the  total  thickness  of  the  Bagshot  system  in  the 

^  This  estimate  n'a«»  subsiHjiK^itly  increased  to  I'i.')  tVet. 
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Wareham  district  we  have  no  direct  information  from  Mr.  Reid,  yet 
the  following  passage  (p.  25  of  Dorchester  Memoir)  may  possibly 
throw  some  light  on  the  as  yet  unproved  strata  below  the  termination 
of  the  Worgret  borehole :  "  Close  to  Organ  Ford,  and  for  nearly 
a  mile  to  the  westward,  white  pipeclay  mixed  with  carbonaceous  clay 
can  be  seen  in  the  road  south  of  the  stream.  This  bed  is  apparently 
equivalent  to  the  stratum  that  is  worked  at  its  southern  outcrop  round 
Creech,  though  at  its  northern  outcrop  it  does  not  appear  to  be  more 
than  50  feet  above  the  London  Clay."  The  statement  is  important  as 
showing  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Organ  Ford,  rather  more  than 
three  miles  due  north  of  Wareham,  the  Pipeclay  series,  towards  its 
northern  outcrop,  is  quite  low  down  in  the  Bagshot  system.  Now, 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  bearing  of  these  facts  on  the  hypo- 
thetical estimate  of  85  feet  for  the  '*  Remainder  of  the  Bagshot  Beds 
unproved,"  as  given  for  series  £  in  a  tabular  column  attached  to  the 
Report,*  it  seems  to  encourage  the  belief  that,  when  the  boring  rod 
reached  215  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  Worgret  Hill  plateau,  85  to 
100  feet  would  be  a  fairly  liberal  estimate  of  the  thickness  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Bagshots.  The  chief  element  of  uncertainty  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  Pipeclay  series  was  not  gone  through,  but  we  may 
assume  almost  with  certainty  that  a  third  Bagshot  Sand-series,  with 
a  development  of  60  or  70  feet,  would  still  have  to  be  encountered  ere 
the  Lower  Tertiaries  were  reached. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next  Numhei\) 


YI. — On  a  Method  of  Splitting  Ironstone  jS'odttles  by  means  of 
AN  Artificial  Frkezino  Mixture. 

By  L.  MoYSET,  B.A.,  M.B.,  B.C.,  F.G.S. 

MOST  geologists  who  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  ironstone 
nodules  in  the  Coal-measures  have  been  struck  by  their  perverse 
and  refractory  behaviour  under  the  hammer.  How  one  nodule  will 
refuse  to  break  under  the  most  well-directed  blows,  and  another, 
though  breaking  easily,  will  exhibit  to  the  disappointed  collector 
a  clean  bright  surface  of  clay-ironstone,  without  a  trace  of  that 
organism  that  he  hoped,  and  almost  had  a  right  to  expect,  was  there. 
It  seems  therefore  necessary  to  find  some  other  and  perhaps  less 
violent  method  of  breaking  them. 

The  nodules  used  for  the  following  experiments  were  taken  from 
a  now  disused  biickfield  situated  near  Ilkeston,  in  Derbyshire,  on  the 
Shipley  Hall  estate,  owned  by  E.  M.  Mundy.  Esq.,  the  horizon  being 
just  below  the  Top  Hard  Coal.  The  clays  of  this  pit,  unlike  most  of 
the  South  Derbyshire  Coal-measure  clays,  teem  with  nodules  for  the 

*  This  refers  to  the  Report  made  by  Mr.  Hudleston  to  the  Town  Council  of 
"Wareham  as  to  the  advisability  of  continuing  the  boring.  In  this  Report  the 
particulars  of  the  work  already  executed  are  given  in  a  tabular  form  together 
with  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  probable  thickness  of  the  remaining  Tertiaries 
ere  the  Cnalk  was  reached.  The  total  thickness  of  the  beds  above  the  Chalk  on 
Worgret  Hill  was  finally  estimated  at  426  feet. 
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most  part  symmetrical,  with  smooth  surfaces  ranging  in  size  from 
a  small  orange  to  a  large  dinner  plate,  and  in  shape  oval,  round,  or 
flattened.  Almost  every  nodule  which  was  found  naturally  cracked 
contained  some  organism  or  another  in  a  good  or  had  state  of 
preservation  ;  it  is  therefore  ju8ti6ahle  to  assume  that  those  nodules 
which  are  still  intact  also  contain  organisms.  Many  of  these  stones 
have  heen  broken  by  mere  brute  force,  always  with  the  disappointing 
result  of  obtaining  a  clean  fracture  without  any  sign  of  fossil ;  or 
perhaps  the  surface  showed  that  a  fossil  was  there,  but  that  it  was 
completely  ruined  by  being  broken  across  in  a  plane  a  little  above  or 
a  little  below  its  actual  position  in  the  nodule.  Heating  them  to  red 
heat  and  plunging  them  in  water  was  then  tried  ;  but  this  apparently 
was  a  too  violent  method,  as  the  stone  when  it  did  break  did  so  into 
small  fragments  quite  independent  of  the  position  of  the  fossil.  The 
method  also  is  not  unaccompanied  with  danger,  as  the  stones  are  apt 
to  explode  with  great  force,  either  in  the  fire  or  when  plunged  into 
water. 

During  this  Winter,  however,  several  nodules,  most  of  which  had 
been  subjected  to  severe  hammering  to  no  purpose,  were  brought  home 
and  frozen,  with,  as  it  seems  to  me,  fairly  good  results. 

Nothing  of  novelty,  however,  can  be  claimed  for  this  method,  as 
it  is  probable  that  many  geologists  have  made  use  of  a  freezing  mixture 
in  this  connection ;  though  there  is  scanty,  if  any,  literature  on  the 
subject,  the  late  Professor  Constantin  Baron  von  Ettingshausen  of  Oraz 
in  Austria  practised  it  successfully  on  Tertiary  shales  containing  fossil 
plant-remains. 

The  method  now  adopted  was  to  keep  the  nodules  soaking  in 
water,  then  to  place  them  in  a  tin  cannister,  and  surround  the  tin 
with  an  ice  and  salt  mixture  in  a  pail.  After  leaving  them  in  the 
cold  atmosphere  thus  generated  for  forty-eight  hours,  it  was  found 
that  most  of  them  showed  a  crack  running  right  round  them.  On 
thawing,  some  were  found  to  be  cracked  right  through,  and  a  light 
tap  with  a  hammer  split  them  and  revealed,  in  many  instances,  a  very 
perfect  fossil.  Others,  however,  though  appearing  to  be  cracked, 
simply  shelled  off  an  outer  husk  of  disintegrated  stone,  leaving  a  hard 
solid  core  as  refractory  as  ever,  which,  on  again  freezing  and  thawing, 
sometimes  split  and  sometimes  cast  off  another  shell. 

From  these  failures  it  was  thought  that  perhaps  the  water  did  not 
penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  nodules  in  every  instance,  so  several 
nodules  were  heated  gently  to  drive  off  the  imprisoned  air  by 
expansion,  and  were  then  plunged,  while  hot,  into  water.  After  this 
treatment,  in  many  instances,  otherwise  refractory  nodules  were 
successfully  split. 

A  curious  secondary  result  of  these  experiments  has  been  the 
discovery  of  a  greater  proportion  of  rare  fossils  in  the  nodules  thus 
artificiaUy  split  than  in  those  found  naturally  broken  in  the  clay-pit. 
Out  of  some  ninety  nodules  cracked  by  freezing,  there  have  been 
found  three  specimens  of  BelinumSy  one  Palaoxt/ris,  two  specimens 
of  a  new  shrimp-like  animal,  and  one  possibly  new  animal  which  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  complete  but  diminutive  example  akin  to  the 
ArthropUura  armata  of  Jordan  from  Saarbrucken. 
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The  pit  has  yielded  many  rare  fossils ;  for  instance,  two  specimens 
of  Fayolia^  ten  of  Falaoxyris,  ten  of  EtiryptertiSj  eight  or  nine  of  a  Dew 
shiimp-like  animal,  fourteen  of  Beltnurus  and  Prestwichia^  and  one  of 
a  true  insect.  But  these  have  been  collected  (except  in  the  case  of 
the  shrimp-like  animal,  which  has  been  found  mostly  during  the  last 
year)  during  a  space  of  time  extending  over  the  last  five  years,  and  in 
the  proportion  of  one  rare  animal  to  several  thousand  stones  examined. 
From  the  ninety  nodules  split  by  freezing  were  obtained — 
18-20  nondescript  plant-remains,  6  fems, 

1  root-filament,  1  Unto, 

17  Anmilaria  and  Calamocladits,  3  Belinurua 

1  Sphenophyllumy  1  PaUcoxyris, 

3  Lepidophyllum,  1  ?  Arthropleura, 

1  Calamite,  2  shrimp-like  aninuils, 

the  remainder  splitting  badly  or  containing  unidentifiable  remains. 
Of  the  naturally  split  stones  found  in  the  clay- pit,  the  commonest 
organisms  would  certainly  be  the  fems ;  second  would  come  the 
nondescript  plant-remains,  that  is,  a  jumble  of  stems,  fern-leaves,  etc. ; 
thii*d,  Calamoeladus,  etc.  ;  and  fourth,  Calamites. 

Of  course,  the  extraordinary  proportion  of  rare  fossils  may  be  due  to 
chance,  or,  more  possibly,  to  that  factor  combined  with  an  instinctiye 
collection  of  such  nodules  as  are  likely  to  contain  good  specimens. 
To  this  instinctive  selection  may  be  attributed,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
undue  preponderance  of  Calamocladus,  etc. ;  as  these  plants  are 
usually,  in  this  pit  at  any  rate,  contained  in  small  symmetrical  oval 
nodules,  which  would  be  more  likely  to  be  brought  home  than  rough 
irregular  ones.  But  it  is  conceivable  that  those  fossils,  like  fem 
fronds  or  stems,  which  have  a  fairly  broad  surface  and  a  layer  of  coaly 
material  more  pervious  to  water  than  the  stony  matrix,  would  be 
easily  cracked  by  the  recurrent  frosts  of  Winter ;  and  that  those  of  an 
animal  nature  which  have  a  chitinous  covering  more  durable  than  the 
stone,  or  at  any  rate  have  no  coaly  film  to  let  the  water  into  the  plane 
of  the  fossil,  and  those  plant-remains  that  do  not  show  a  large  flat 
surface  inside  the  stone,  would  be  the  ones  that  would  resist  lougest 
the  natural  disintegrating  agencies.  Hence  it  is  possible  that  those 
nodules  which  resist  the  longest  may  be  just  those  which  it  would  be 
most  worth  while  to  persevere  in  cracking ;  and  in  this  way  the 
poverty  of  the  faunal  record  in  most  coalfields  may  prove  to  be  more 
apparent  than  real. 

R  E  -V^  I  E  ^WS- 

I. — Physiography.  By  Rollix  D.  Salisbuky,  Professor  of  Geology 
and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Geography  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.  8vo  ;  pp.  v  +  770,  with  24  plates  and  707  text-figures. 
London:  J.  Murray,  1907.     Price  21*.  net. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY  owes  much  to  the  enthusiasm  and  industry  of 
its  exponents  in  ^N^orth  America,  of  which  the  big  volume  before 
us  is  one  more  token.  The  science  has  ill-defined  borders  which  can 
be  to  some  extent  rearranged  at  will  to  suit  the  scope  of  its  demon- 
strator.     But  although  so  eminent  a  geologist,  Professor  Salisbury 
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exerts  restraint  and  skill  in  the  subordination  of  his  geological 
knowledge  to  the  strict  requirements  of  his  subject,  which,  in  his 
introduction,  he  defines  thus:  ** Physiography  has  to  do  primarily 
"with  the  surface  of  the  lithosphere,  and  with  the  relations  of  air 
and  water  to  it.  Its  field  is  the  zone  of  contact  of  air  and  water 
with  land,  and  of  air  with  water"  (p.  4).  And  in  discussing  the 
relation  of  the  science  to  geology,  he  adds  :  **  Geology  has  to  do  with 
the  history  of  the  earth ;  while  physiography  has  to  do  with  a  late 
chapter  only  of  that  history, — the  history  of  the  present  surface/' 

As  thus  defined,  physiography  is  a  sufficiently  vast  subject,  dealing 
always  with  phenomena  and  processes  that  embrace  the  whole  earth 
in  their  scope.  Its  far-reaching  conceptions  rise  clear  above  the 
tangle  of  minute  detail  so  repellent  to  the  impatient  imagination ;  and 
if  in  these  days  of  specialized  education  there  should  ever  be 
attempted  a  course  of  scientific  instruction  for  budding  poets  and 
other  aspirants  in  imaginative  literature,  assuredly  physiogi'aphy, 
equally  with  astronomy,  should  be  one  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught. 
And  really,  when  one  thinks  of  it,  the  want  of  such  a  course  is  serious ; 
for,  more  than  ever,  we  need  the  stimulus  of  an  inspiriting  utterance 
of  our  new  ideas  in  perfect  form,  while  the  poets,  mostly  helpless 
from  imperfect  education,  can  still  only  harp  upon  obsolete  instruments, 
or  set  our  teeth  on  edge  when  they  venture  to  touch  the  new  strings. 
Kor,  if  the  imaginative  person  can  keep  pace  with  the  strenuous 
American  student,  need  his  grounding  in  physiography  take  long, 
for,  in  the  preface  to  this  comprehensive  book,  we  read  that  the  work 
outlined  in  it  "  is  essentially  the  work  covered  in  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  a  twelve  weeks'  course,  taken  most  largely  by  students  who 
have  but  recently  entered  college." 

Lest  the  somewhat  massive  proportions  of  the  book  should  daunt 
the  beginner,  let  us  note,  however,  that  of  its  770  pages  the  half 
are  occupied  by  the  text-figures  which  illustrate  every  feature  that 
is  described.  By  their  numbers  and  excellence  these  figures  afPord 
admirable  aid  to  the  letterpress. 

^Notwithstanding  the  size  of  the  volume,  Professor  Salisbury's 
treatment  of  his  subject  is  designedly  simple  and  elementary.  The 
nevr-fangled  terms  of  the  American  school  of  physiography,  when 
introduced,  are  clearly  explained  and  illustrated,  aud  there  is  no 
attempt  to  bring  forward  the  whole  battery  of  them.  Thus,  while 
*  consequent  *  and  *  antecedent '  streams  are  discussed,  there  is  no 
mention  of  such  further  refinements  as  *  obsequeiits '  and  *  sub- 
sequents.'  Every  new  science  must  require  the  introduction  of  new 
technicalities,  and  the  word  in  which  an  idea  first  conveniently 
crystallizes  out  is  likely  to  survive,  even  though  it  be  no  better 
than,  say,  *  peneplain.'  Still,  our  innate  conservatism  forbids  too 
hearty  a  welcome  to  the  strangers,  and  it  is  perhaps  pardonable  in 
a  British  reader  who  chanced  to  light  upon  the  picture  of  a  butte 
(p.  171)  to  which  is  appended  as  an  explanatory  note  **  The  butte 
is  really  a  monadnock,"  that  the  phrase  should  bring  with  it  a 
reminiscence  of  Lewis  Carroll's  quaint  line  **  For  the  Snark  was  a 
Bojum,  you  see."  But  let  that  pass ;  *  butte '  is  good,  and  *  monadnock ' 
also  has  its  uses  I 
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And  now  for  a  rapid  glance  at  the  contents  of  the  work.  It  is 
divided  into  four  parts  of  unequal  length.  Part  i,  the  longest,  of 
480  pages,  deals  with  the  Lithosphere,  in  ten  chapters,  entitled: 
"Relief  Features,"  **The  Work  of  the  Atmosphere,"  "The  Work 
of  Ground -water,"  "The  Work  of  Running  Water,"  "The  Work 
of  Snow  and  Ice,"  "Lakes  and  Shores,"  "  Vulcanism,"  "  Cnistal 
Movements:  Diastrophism,"  "Origin  and  History  of  Physiographic 
Features,"  and  "  Terrestrial  Magnetism."  Part  ii,  on  Earth 
Relations,  containing  only  one  chapter,  of  24  pages,  discusses  tiie 
astronomical  aspect  of  our  globe.  Part  iii,  on  the  Atmosphere,  has 
200  pages,  divided  into  eight  chapters,  headed:  "General  Conception 
of  the  Atmosphere,"  "  Constitution  of  the  Atmosphere,"  "  Temperature 
of  the  Air,"  "  The  Moisture  of  the  Air,"  "  Atmospheric  Pressure," 
"  General  Circulation  of  the  Atmosphere,"  "  Weather  Maps,"  and 
"  Climate."  This  part  is  bountifully  illustrated  with  meteorological 
fj  maps  of  all  kinds,  both  general  and  local,  the  local  examples  being 

here,  as  throughout  the  book,  almost  wholly  American.  Part  iv 
treats  of  the  Ocean,  somewhat  disproportionately  as  it  seems  to 
an  islander — a  prejudice  of  environment  perhaps — in  no  more  than 
50  pages,  divided  into  seven  short  chapters  :  "  General  Conceptions," 
"Composition  of  Sea-water,"  "The  Temperature  of  the  Sea,"  "The 
Movements  of  Sea- water,"  "  The  Life  of  the  Sea"  (brief  and  poor), 
"  Materials  of  the  Sea-bottom  "  (the  same),  and  "  Relation  of  the  Sen 
to  the  Rest  of  the  Earth  "  (only  a  little  over  a  page  of  elementary 
generalizations  by  way  of  summary). 

With  a  book  of  this  kind  it  is  of  course  impossible  in  our  limited 
space  to  do  more  than  thus  roughly  to  indicate  its  range.  The  outlook 
throughout  is  centred  on  the  United  States  of  North  America,  for 
whose  students  it  was  primarily  written ;  but  to  the  British  reader  it 
is  stimulating  from  the  freshness  of  its  illustrations  and  examples, 
which  bring  vividly  before  him  the  magnificent  diversity  of  conditions 
that  obtains  within  the  limits  of  the  great  republic. 

A  special  feature  of  the  book  are  the  contour-maps  which  constitute 
the  twenty-six  plates,  and  are  arranged  to  exemplify  the  various 
topographical  forms  described  in  the  text  and  pictorially  represented 
in  the  figures.  These  are  intended  to  familiarize  the  beginner  with 
the  reading  of  such  maps,  and  to  lead  him  on  to  the  systematic  study 
of  the  larger  oflScial  maps  mentioned  in  lists  given  at  the  end  of  most 
of  the  chapters,  where  also  the  advanced  student  will  find  references 
to  the  technical  literature  of  each  subject.  These  map-plates  are 
rendered  pleasing  in  appearance  by  being  printed  in  the  three  con- 
ventional colours,  black,  blue  (water),  and  brown  (contours).  Among 
many  advantages,  this  method  of  printing  has  some  disadvantages,  for 
one  needs  sharp  eyes  to  read  the  contour  -  heights,  so  very  sparsely 
bestowed  on  most  of  the  maps ;  and  there  is  also  a  too  frequent 
recurrence  of  faulty  registmtion,  by  which  streams  are  displaced 
from  their  valleys,  and  contours  are  made  to  cross  surfaces  of 
standing  water  (e.g.  pis.  xviii  and  xx). 

Some  minor  points  that  seem  open  to  criticism  (e.g.  the  too  limiting 
definition  of  ^ravine'  on  p.  119;  and  the  apparent  hair-splitting  in 
the   sentence  on  p.  338 — "  The   cones  are  often   called  volcanoes^ 
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though  they  are  really  the  results  of  volcanic  activity  ")  must  pass 
without  discussion.  Of  misprints  we  have  noticed  only  two ;  one  in 
the  letterpress  of  fig.  701,  where  *  new  moon'  should  read  *full 
moon' ;  and  the  other  on  p.  140,  where,  hy  the  dropping  of  a  letter, 
we  get  the  strange-looking  *  hills  de  gullies.'  G.  W.  L. 


II. — Pboblems    of    the    Artesian    Watku    Supply    of    Austkalia, 

WITH    SPBCIAL   BEFEKENCB   TO    PrOFESSOB  GrEOORT's   ThEOBT  ;    hoiug 

the  Clarke  Memorial  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Royal  Society 
of  New  South  Wales,  October  Slst,  1907  ;  by  E.  F.  Pittmabt, 
Government  Geologist  of  New  South  Wales.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 
N.S.W.,  vol.  xU. 

IN  the  September  number  of  the  Geological  Magazine  for  1907 
there  was  a  notice  of  Australian  geology,  and  incidentally  the 
subject  of  the  Flowing  Wells  was  dealt  with,  including  a  short 
account  of  Gregory's  views  thereon.  In  the  following  number  of  the 
Geological  Magazine  there  appeared  a  letter  from  Dr.  Malcolm 
Maclaren,  in  which  he  strongly  protested  against  these  views  on  the 
source  of  Australian  artesian  waters.  Whilst  concluding  his  letter, 
Dr.  Maclaren  indicated  that  some  of  his  former  colleagues  in  Australia 
would  discuss  the  subject  more  fully. 

This  has  now  been  done  by  one  at  least  of  the  writer's  colleagues 
in  the  Clai'ke  Memorial  Lecture  to  which  attention  is  directed.  After 
explaining  the  general  principles  of  artesian  flow,  more  especially 
according  to  American  authorities,  Mr.  Pittman  expresses  his  opinion 
that  the  view  adopted  by  most  American  geologists  has  much  to 
recommend  it,  viz.,  that  all  underground  waters  have  their  origin 
in  rainfall.  The  material  point,  then,  to  be  argued  is,  "  Whether  the 
artesian  water  supply  of  the  Australian  basin  has  been  derived  from 
rainfall,  and  has  been  stored  in  the  porous  sandstones  under  hydro- 
static or  hydraulic  pressure,  or  whether,  as  contended  by  Professor 
Gregory,  it  has  been  evolved  from  underground  masses  of  igneous 
rocks,  and  is  forced  above  the  surface  in  bores  by  the  influence  of 
temperature  and  rock-pressure." 

Surely  Mr.  Pittman  is  here  somewhat  overstating  his  case,  since  it 
is  doubtful  if  Professor  Gregory  maintains  that  the  artesian  supply 
of  Australia  is  wholly  due  to  the  above-mentioned  causes.  He 
appears  to  admit  the  effect  of  ordinary  artesian  pressure  in  a  number 
of  instances,  and  indeed  has  entered  into  most  elaborate  calculations 
respecting  the  underground  hydrostatic  curve.  The  question  between 
Gregory  and  Pittman  really  is,  as  to  whether  the  alternative  causes 
suggested  by  the  former  have  any  foundation  in  fact. 

After  his  preliminary  remarks  the  lecturer  proceeds  to  consider  the 
question  under  two  heads  :  ( 1 )  the  objections  of  Professor  Gregory  to 
the  hydrostatic  pressure  theory,  which  are  discussed  and  answered ; 
(2)  his  suggestions  as  to  the  cause  of  the  ascent  of  the  water  in  the 
flowing  wells. 

(1)  The  objections.  These  are  considered  seriatim ^  and  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  mention  some  of  them,  viz. :  loss  of  head  through  friction ; 
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eite  of  flow  of  underground  waters  ;  anomalies  in  temperature ; 
nomalies  in  pressure  ;  salinity  of  artesian  waters  and  the  presence  of 
Ikaline  carbonates;  zinc  in  Toowoomba  water  (?);  tidal  wells;  outlet 
5r  artesian  basin,  etc.,  etc. 

As  regards  the  loss  of  head  through  friction,  Mr.  Pittman  sees  no 
uch  great  difficulty,  quoting  well-known  instances  from  the  Dakota 
nd  Paris  basins  as  disproving  this  notion  of  the  loss  of  head  through 
riction  to  anything  like  the  extent  claimed  by  Professor  Gregory, 
rhose  own  book,  *'The  Dead  Heart  of  Australia,*'  may  be  quoted  to 
how  the  incorrectness  of  these  views. 

The  anomalies  in  temperature  are  no  doubt  very  puzzling,  as  many 
f  the  flowing  wells  in  Australia  show  the  rate  of  increase  to  be 
^  F.  for  every  22  feet,  which  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  average 
f  1°  F.  for  every  63  feet. 

To  explain  this  difficulty  Mr.  Pittman  compiles  a  table  showing  an 
acrease  of  1^  F.  ranging  from  130  feet  to  17i  feet  in  depth,  drawn 
rom  localities  in  Europe  and  America.  Gregory  rejects  the  expla- 
ation  of  **  different  ratios  of  conductivity"  in  the  rocks  themselves, 
nd  the  lecturer  admits  that  some  of  the  high  temperatures  may  be 
ue  to  the  bores  having  been  put  down  to  centres  of  expiring  volcanic 
ctivity.  **  It  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  porous  TMassic 
andstones  which  form  the  base  of  the  artesian  basin  have  also  been 
iterseoted  by  many  dolerite  dykes  which  do  not  appear  at  the  present 
urface."  But  are  these  anomalous  temperatures  any  proof  of  the 
lutonic  origin  of  the  water  ?  It  is  more  or  less  an  assumption,  we 
elieve,  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  plutonic  water.  This  is 
robably  nothing  more  or  less  than  Daubree's  quarry -water,^  though 
ossibly  the  Professor  may  consider  the  views  of  the  eminent  chemical 
eologist  as  somewhat  out  of  date. 

As  regards  anomalies  in  pressure,  the  consideration  of  this 
abject  would  lead  us  into  a  study  of  isopotentials,  which  can 
3arcely  be  followed  without  special  topographical  knowledge,  but 
^e  subject  of  saline  contents  may  occupy  our  attention  for  a  moment 
'he  following  are  the  particulars  of  Gregory's  objections  under  this 
ead : — (1)  that  the  water  does  not  increase  in  salinity  with  sufficient 
sgularity  as  it  flows  from  east  to  west;  (2)  that  the  dissolved 
anstituents  vary  irregularly  in  nature  as  well  as  in  amount  in  the 
'^ells  of  the  central  basin ;  (3)  that  the  presence  of  alkaline  carbonates 
1  the  majorit}''  of  the  well-waters  and  of  zinc  in  **the  well  of 
'oowoomba  "  are  evidence  in  favour  of  the  plutonic  origin  of  the 
^ater.  To  the  first  two  objections  Pittman  says  there  is  nothing 
3markable  that  in  a  distance  of  600  miles  there  should  be  variation 
I  the  accidental  constituents  of  the  artesian  water,  as  such  variations 
3cur  in  shallow  wells  in  close  proximity ;  moreover,  he  contends  that 
le  average  salinity  of  the  South  Australian  wells  is  distinctly  higher 
lan  that  of  the  wells  in  the  eastern  States.  But  the  most  extra- 
•dinary  thing  is  the  idea  that  the  presence  of  alkaline  carbonates 
lould  be  quoted  as  evidence  of  plutonic  origin.     The  artesian  waters 

^  For  an  explanation  of  this  term  vide  Reriew  of   Baubree's  *'£xperimenU 
jology,'*  Gbol.  Mao.,  1879,  p.  427. 
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of  Iowa  and  Texas  are  shown  to  contain  carbonates  (chiefly  of  soda), 
and  the  artesian  waters  of  the  Gretaceons  basin  of  Alabama  also 
contain  considerable  quantities  of  alkaline  carbonates.  In  any  case 
it  is  unnecessary  to  go  to  any  plutonic  depths  to  discover  the  source 
of  the  alkaline  carbonates  in  the  Australian  basin,  and  he  points  out 
the  probable  presence  of  felspars  in  the  porous  sandstones  from  which 
much  of  the  water  is  derived.  We  might  quote  an  instance  much 
nearer  home,  viz.  that  of  the  artesian  wells  in.  the  Chalk  under  London, 
where  the  soda  salts  (including  carbonates)  are  said  to  increase  with 
the  depth  of  the  bore.  It  appears  that  the  presence  of  zinc  in  the 
well  at  Toowoomba  was  due  to  artificial  contamination — not  that 
the  small  amount  discovered,  even  if  the  result  of  natural  causes, 
could  have  been  accepted  as  evidence  of  the  plutonic  origin  of  the 
water. 

(2)  The  cause  of  the  ascent  of  the  water  in  the  flowing  wells. 
This,  according  to  Professor  Gregory,  is  due  to  the  internal  heat  of 
the  earth  and  roek  pressure.  The  discussion  on  this  latter  subject 
raises  some  points  of  interest.  He  remarks  that  attention  was  first 
called  to  the  importance  of  rock  pressure  in  reference  to  flowing 
wells  by  Mr.  Robert  Hay.  Mr.  Pittman  points  out  that  it  is  an 
old  theory,  and  was  thought  to  have  been  disposed  of  by  Arago  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  But  we  may  observe  that  there  always 
has  been  a  recrudescence  of  heterodoxy  in  all  branches  of  human 
thought,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  of  others  in  Australia, 
like  Mr.  F.  B.  Gipps,  advocating  this  view.  On  the  whole,  the 
weight  of  authority,  especially  in  America,  is  against  the  rock- 
pressure  theory,  and  an  important  official  in  that  country,  apropos  of 
the  Kansas  flowing  wells,  writes  to  Mr.  Pittman  as  follows : — '*  Bock 
pressure  as  a  cause  of  artesian  flows  has  been  advocated  by  several 
geologists  besides  Mr.  Eobert  Hay,  but  has  never  been  supported  by 
any  real  evidence,  and  has  never  received  official  sanction,  nor  has  it 
been  generally  accepted  by  careful  private  investigators.  In  fact,  it 
should  be  regarded  simply  as  a  suggestion  advanced  to  explain  flows 
for  which  no  other  cause  was  known  at  the  time." 

Both  Mr.  Pittman  and  Professor  Gregory  agree  in  deploring  the 
waste  of  artesian  waters  throughout  Australia.  It  seems  probable 
that  even  under  the.  hydrostatic  theory  those  portions  of  the  basin 
farthest  from  the  intake  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  dependent  on 
previous  accumulations.  If  this  is  the  case  the  Australian  borer, 
though  not  living  entirely  on  his  capital  like  the  coal-miner,  is  using 
up  resources  which  cannot  immediately  be  replaced. 

In  a  postscript  Mr.  Pittman  points  out  that  the  rocks  termed 
Triassic  in  this  paper  include  the  lower  water-bearing  sandstone  (of 
fresh-water  origin)  of  the  great  Australian  artesian  basin.  In  Queens- 
land they  are  known  as  the  Trias*Jura,  and  are  there  overlain  in 
places  by  the  Blythesdale  Braystone,  a  porous  marine  sandstone, 
which  forms  the  basal  bed  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  system.  This 
^rmation  is  not  known  to  occur  in  New  South  Wales,  where  the 
artesian  water  occurs  in  the  older  Triassic  (or  Trias-Jura)  sandstones. 

W.  H.  H. 
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III.—TRAiTi;  DE  G^OLOoiB.  I :  Les  Fhenomekes  G£oL06iauES.  By 
Emile  Haug,  Professor  of  Geology  at  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  in 
the  TJniyersity  of  Paris.  8vo ;  pp.  546,  with  7 1  photographic 
plates  and  195  text-illustrations.     Paris  :  Armand  Colin,  1907. 

rilHIS  is  a  veritable  picture-book  of  geology,  with  descriptions  of 
X  phenomena  and  features  relating  to  atmosphere,  hydrosphere, 
lithosphere,  pjrrosphere,  and  barysphere.  It  embodies  the  latest 
results  of  observation  and  research,  which  are  placed  before  the  reader 
in  a  manner  attractive  as  well  as  instructive,  and  withal  characterized 
by  terae  and  lucid  explanation  and  sound  judgment.  We  are, 
however,  in  this  as  in  many  other  modem  scientific  books,  brought 
face  to  face  with  an.  exuberance  of  technical  terms,  the  use  of  which 
may  be  necessary  as  we  specialize  more  and  more,  although  their 
multiplication  tends  to  vexation.  Those  who  read  steadily  through 
this  book  may  gather  the  meaning  of  terms  as  they  progress,  but  to 
those  who  take  it  up  for  reference  the  absence  of  an  index  is  a  serious 
drawback  that  time  will  not  wholly  remedy.  A  volume  such  as  this, 
even  if  it  be  the  first  part  of  a  general  treatise,  requires  an  index. 
Moreover,  the  subject  is  likely  to  appeal  to  a  number  of  readers  and 
students  who  might  not  need  the  second  or  subsequent  parts.  A  very- 
useful  feature  of  the  work  is  the  series  of  bibliographies  appended  to 
each  chapter,  in  which  from  about  ten  to  more  than  sixty  references 
are  included. 

In  a  brief  introduction  the  author  explains  the  aims  and  objects  of 
geological  inquiry,  and  points  out  that  Geodyn amies,  including 
Geomorphogeny,  are  the  topics  discussed  in  his  present  volume. 
Examples  of  geological  phenomena  are  followed  by  explanations  of 
Lithogenesis,  Orogenesis,  and  Glyptogenesis,  the  formation  of  rocks, 
their  upheaval,  and  sculpture ;  subjects  dealt  with  in  detail  further 
on.  The  author  then  considers  the  general  morphology  of  the  earth, 
the  distribution  of  life  on  land  and  in  water,  and  especially  the  various 
conditions  under  which  marine  forms  exist.  Deiitogenous  or  detrital 
sediments,  as  well  as  those  of  organic  and  chemical  origin,  are  con- 
sidered ;  and  the  subject  leads  on  to  that  of  Diagenesis,  wherein  the 
transformation  of  sediments,  the  effects  of  dissolution,  decomposition, 
and  recr}  stallization  are  dealt  with.  Concretions  and  dolumitization, 
peat,  lignite,  and  coal  are  successively  discussed. 

The  facies  of  formations  is  next  explained  as  the  sum  of  their 
lithological  and  palsBontological  characters  in  a  certain  area.  Where 
the  same  facies  prevails  the  formation  is  Isopic,  where  a  different  but 
still  synchronous  facies  occurs  it  is  Heteropic. 

This  subject,  which  is  properly  discussed  from  a  natural  history 
point  of  view,  is  a  fascinating  one  for  strati  graphical  geologists,  who 
have  to  deal  not  only  with  the  occurrence  of  certain  species  forming 
palsBontological  zones  or  horizons  irrespective  of  sedimentary  conditions, 
but  also  with  the  occurrence  of  genera  and  species  whose  range  is 
limited  by  depth  of  water  and  character  of  sea-bottom.  The  use  of 
the  term  homotaxis  is  regarded  as  appropriate  for  strata  with  identical 
palffiontological  and  lithological  characters  which  occur  at  different 
chronological  horizons  in  areas  apart. 

Various  accumulations,  such  as  oolite,  bone-beds,  and  phosphates,  are 
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dealt  with.  Under  continental  conditions  there  are  deposits  subaerial, 
alluvial,  and  laguno-lacustrine ;  so  under  marine  conditions  there  are 
deposits  neritic,  bathyal,  and  abyssal.  In  the  French  language,  as 
remarked  by  the  author,  there  is  no  single  word  to  express  the  adjective 
*  shallow ' :  peuprofond  seems  to  be  the  usual  term.  He  employs  the 
word  'neritic*  to  indicate  the  truly  littoral  formations,  remarking  that 
the  higher  marginal  deposits  of  ancient  seas  have  nearly  always  been 
destroyed  by  subsequent  erosion,  so  that  the  actual  extent  of  strata 
preserved  seldom  corresponds  to  the  limits  of  the  ancient  sea. 

We  turn  now  to  the  consideration  of  Geanticlinals  and  Geosynclinals ; 
to  areas  of  synclinal  depression  and  deposition,  and  their  relation  to 
continental  areas.  The  Pacific  is'  described  as  a  depression  having 
a  convex  form,  suggesting  that  it  was  an  ancient  continental  site. 

Metamorphism  and  the  crystalline  schists  or  crystallophyllian 
formations,  plications  and  dislocations,  fan -structure,  erosion- thrusts, 
and  torsion  come  in  for  due  treatment.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
examiner  will  find  a  mine  of  helpful  terms.  *^  What  is  meant  by 
a  Dissymmetric  Brachyanticlinal  ? "  would,  for  instance,  be  a  capital 
question.  The  diagrams  and  views  of  folds  and  thrusts  are  very  good, 
but  some  of  the  views  might  with  advantage  have  been  accompanied 
by  explanatory  diagrams  in  the  text. 

Volcanic  phenomena  and  earthquakes  are  very  fully  treated  both  in 
text  and  illustration  j  and  the  views  of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in 
1906  and  of  the  destruction  caused  by  the  Japanese  earthquake 
of  1891  ai*e  striking  and  effective. 

It  is  remarked  that  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  with  certainty  that 
the  volcanoes  of  Auvergne  are  extinct.  Vesuvius  in  ancient  times  was 
not  regarded  as  a  volcano,  until  it  awoke  in  a.d.  79.  While  generous 
acknowledgment  is  given  to  the  work  of  others,  we  miss  (on  p.  260)  a 
reference  to  the  Report  on  the  Eruptions  of  the  Soufri^re  in  St.  Vincent, 
by  Dr.  Tempest  Anderson  and  Dr.  J.  S.  Flett  (1902),  although  the 
•*  Volcanic  Studies"  of  the  former  ai'e  noted  in  the  bibliographic  list. 

Fumaroles,  geysers,  metalliferous  veins,  the  origin  of  petroleum,  and 
other  subjects  of  practical  interest  are  dealt  with ;  including  the  depth 
to  which  water  can  penetrate  in  the  rocky  crust,  the  nappe  phreatique, 
which  may  be  interpreted  as  the  plane  of  saturation  or  water-table, 
springs,  and  the  action  of  subterranean  water.  Glyptogenesis,  or  the 
sculpturing  of  the  earth's  surface,  is  naturally  attractive,  whether  in 
the  form  of  corrasion  or  corrosion,  chemical  or  mechanical  water- 
action.  There  are  good  figures  of  honeycomb  (alveolar  or  cellular) 
weathering,  of  decomposed  basalts,  of  sand  erosion,  and  of  the 
remarkable  wall  of  Tanaron  in  the  Basse-Alpes,  which  recalls  to  mind 
the  structural  features  of  the  ridge  of  tilestones  near  Llandeilo.  The 
view  of  sand-dunes  in  the  Sahara  is  excellent. 

The  action  of  running  water  (ablation),  the  meanders  of  rivers,  the 
base-level  of  erosion,  and  other  matters  relating  to  potamology  receive 
illustration  and  explanation.  There  are  fine  views  of  river  gorges  and 
also  of  glaciers,  and  the  brief  remarks  on  the  excavation  by  glacial 
action  of  certain  valleys  and  of  fjords,  afterwards  occupied  by  sea,  are 
treated  with  due  indication  of  divergent  opinions. 

The  final  chapter  deals  with  marine  erosion,  with  beach  lines,  and 
the  questions  of  oscillation  of  land  and  sea. 
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IV. — Bulletin  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  (June,  1907). 
Fasciculus  of  the  School  of  Mines  and  Metallubgt.  Small 
8vo;   pp.  165. 

THERE  are  no  less  than  seven  Schools  in  this  College,  the  subjects 
ranging  from  Languages  to  Engineering,  but  we  only  propose  to 
notice  the  seventh,  which  is  under  the  charge  of  Professor  Wadsworth, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  who  has  been  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London  since  the  yew:  1889.  His  wide  experience  in  the  rich 
mining  districts  of  Michigan  pre-eminently  fit  him  to  take  charge 
of  a  School  of  Mines. 

The  fasciculus  consists  largely  of  the  details  of  the  work  which 
the  students  have  to  carry  on  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  year. 
There  is  a  general  notice  of  the  scope  and  object  of  the  school. 
**The  instruction  must  comprise  all  things  requisite  to  find  and 
obtain  the  earth's  mineral  wealth  and  prepare  it  for  the  market 
This  requires  that  the  students  should  be  trained  to  prospect  or  to 
conduct  exploitations  in  the  forest  and  field ;  to  distinguish  the 
useful  minerals  and  rocks ;  to  understand  the  geological  principles 
that  govern  the  formation  and  association  of  useful  mineral  products, 
etc.,  etc."  Thus  it  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  this  school  is 
animated  by  a  thoroughly  practical  spirit,  and  there  is  no  room  for 
the  amateur  geologist  here. 

On  p.  56  the  work  of  the  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  is 
arranged  in  groups  in  the  following  order: — 

1.  Geology.  10.  Mining  Geological  Laboratory. 

2.  Geological  Laboratory.  11.  Mining  Law. 

3.  Metallurgy.  12.  Ore  Dressing  and  Coal  Washing. 

4.  Metallurgical  Laboratory.  13.  Ore  Br^sing  Laboratory. 

5.  Mineralogy.  14.  Palaeontology. 

6.  Mineralogical  Laboratory.  15.  Palseontological  Laboratory. 

7.  Mining.  16.  Petrography. 

8.  Mining  Laboratory.  17.  Petrographical  Laboratory. 

9.  Mining  Geology. 

In  describing  the  methods  adopted  with  reference  to  these  courses 
a  certain  amount  of  repetition  is  inevitable.  The  subjects  more 
directly  relating  to  geological  science  include  Geology,  Mineralogy, 
Mining  Geology,    Palaeontology,    Petrography,    and  their  respective 

*  laboratories.*  Professor  Wadsworth  again  points  out  how  important 
it  is  for  the  student  to  endeavour  **to  understand  the  connection  and 
structural  relations  that  rock  masses  bear  to  one  another,  and  to  the 
valuable  deposits  that  they  contain."  Amongst  the  textbooks  used 
in  this  particular  course  (Geology)  we  are  glad  to  notice  some  well- 
known  British  authors,  such  as  the  two  Geikies,  Bonney,  Judd,  and 
Milne.  As  regards  structural  geology  more  especially,  we  note  the 
names  of  Green,  Prestwich,  Fisher,  and  other  British  authors.    The 

*  Geological  Laboratory '  work  includes  a  course  of  mapping,  but  it 
mainly  resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  field- excursions,  where  the 
student  can  be  taught  at  the  *  bedside.' 

A  very  brief  allusion  to  the  remainder  of  the  five  selected  subjects 
must  suflSce.  Mineralogy  is  intimately  associated  with  Crystallo- 
graphy and  Macroscopical  Petrography.     Under  this  heading  Dana, 
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Wadsworthy  Story-Maskelyne,  and  Lewis  are  the  leading  textbook 
authorities.  The  'Laboratory'  plays  a  most  important  part  in  this 
section,  where  the  practical  work  of  examining,  testing,  and  identifying 
specimens  of  minerals  and  rocks  is  carried  on.  .''In  this  way  each 
student  is  required  to  determine  in  his  course  from  one  thousand  to 
three  thousand  different  mineral  specimens  belonging  to  the  selected 
species."  In  Mining  Geology  particular  attention  is  given  to  the 
occurrence  and  use  of  stone,  clay,  lime,  cement,  coal,  iron-ore,  and 
other  economic  products  worked  in  the  State.  The  object  of  the 
courses  in  PalsBontology  ''is  to  familiarize  the  student  in  the  field 
and  laboratory  [?  museum]  with  the  more  common  fossils,  particularly 
those  that  characterize  the  Palaeozoic  formations.  The  student  will 
be  practised  in  the  determination  of  the  varying  types  which  he  is 
expected  to  draw  and  describe."  Petrography  is  considered  under 
two  heads,  viz..  Optical  and  Microscopical  Mineralogy  and  Microscopical 
Petrography.  In  this  course  the  alterations  of  minerals  are  especially 
studied.  Amongst  the  textbooks  quoted  are  Iddings,  Van  Hise,  Hatch, 
and  Barker. 

Throughout  this  fasciculus  Professor  Wadsworth  never  fails  to 
impress  upon  his  readers  how  much  benefit  men  engaged  in  prospecting 
have  derived,  or  are  likely  to  derive,  from  such  studies,  and  more 
especially  from  Mineralogy  and  Mining  Geology  (p.  116).  He  seems 
to  he  conscious  that  four  years  is  rather  a  short  period  for  the  absorption 
of  such  a  mass  of  information  as  is  afforded  by  the  State  College  of 
Pennsylvania.  We  feel  sure,  however,  that  the  finished  article,  after 
passing  through  all  these  courses  and  laboratories,  ought  indeed  to  be 
faeiw  ad  unguem. 


V. — The  Glaciation  of  East  Lothiaw. 

IN  this  country  there  are  no  geological  papers  more  sumptuously 
printed  and  illustrated  than  those  which  in  quarto  form  issue 
from  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  One  of  these,  just  received 
hy  us,  is  entitled  "  The  Glaciation  of  East  Lothian,  south  of  the 
Garleton  Hills"  (Trans.  R.  Soc.  Edin.,  vol.  xlvi),  by  Professor  P.  F. 
Kendall  &  Mr.  E.  B.  Bailey.  In  it  the  authors  deal  with  the 
operations  which  took  place  during  the  retreat  of  the  ice -sheet  which 
invaded  the  region  and  overrode  the  Lammermuir  Hills  during  the 
period  of  maximum  glaciation.  The  general  dii*ection  of  the  ice- 
movement  was  from  W.S.W.  to  E.N.E.,  eventually  turning  east 
and  a  few  degrees  south  of  east,  from  the  Garleton  Hills  towards 
St.  Abbs  Head. 

The  district  is  described  as  presenting  **  the  special  characteristics 
of  an  ice- dressed  surface,"  the  topography  being  that  of  a  drumlin 
country.  Long  low  mounds  or  ridges  run  parallel  with  one  another, 
separated  by  shallow  broad-bottomed  grooves  or  valleys.  Instead  of 
being  formed  of  Boulder-clay,  as  in  the  case  of  true  drumlins,  these 
mounds  have  been  fashioned  in  solid  rock  and  are  merely  coated  over 
with  Boulder-clay.  Examples  of  *  crag  and  tail '  are  noted  where  ice 
met  an  isolated  resistant  mass  of  rock,  and  the  excavation  of  a  shallow 
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tarn  is  pointed  out  where  a  change  of  slope  occurred  along  one  of  the 
grooves.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  presence  of  large  transported 
masses  of  Carboniferous  Limestone,  in  one  case  one-third  of  a  mile  long 
and  a  quarter  bix)ad. 

Turning  to  the  phenomena  attending  the  retreat  with  occasional 
re-advances  of  the  ice-sheet,  the  authors  remark,  "  Thus  step  by  step 
the  enveloping  ice  shrank  back  to  leave  the  Lammermuirs  standing 
like  a  stone  in  the  midst  of  melting  snows ;  and  stage  by  stage  the 
memorials  of  this  retreat  were  furnished  by  the  obstructed  drainage  of 
the  hill  country,  joined  by  the  waters  issuing  from  the  glacier  it^f." 
The  phenomena  in  question  did  not  affect  the  higher  portions  of  the 
Lammermuir  Hills ;  they  indicate  the  action  of  water  impounded  in 
front  of  the  retreating  ice-sheet,  and  serve  to  explain  the  anomalocs 

'i  drainage  system,  which  could  not  have  been  produced  under  any 

existing  circumstances.  The  peculiarities  of  the  sui^ace  features  were 
observed  more  than  forty  years  ago  by  Professor  John  Young  and 
Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  and  the  latter  suggested  that  they  might  be  due 
to  the  modifying  influence  of  direct  glacial  erosion.  Thus  instances 
were  given  of  narrow  glens  or  ravines,  quite  dry,  and  open  at  each 
extremity,  along  which,  with  the  present  configuration,  no  stream 
could  ever  have  flowed.  The  present  authoi's  point  out  that  many  of 
the  typical  examples  of  these  deserted  ravines  have  been  excavated 
entirely  in  drift  deposits,  and  cannot  therefore  be  vestiges  of  a  pre- 
glacial  drainage  system.  They  are,  in  fact,  overflow  channels  which 
have  been  cut  by  glacially  diverted  waters,  and  have  failed  in  later 
times  to  retain  streams. 
I  There    are,    however,    numerous    glacial    drainage  -  channels    still 

[  j  occupied  as  watercourses,   and  to  these  special  attention  is  drawn. 

'  (  They    exhibit   a   marked   tendency  to   the  formation    of    *  corroms ' 

!  and  the  consequent  establishment  of  short  cuts.     The  term  coiTom 

(cothrom),  as  remarked  by  the  authors,  is  a  Gaelic  word  used  in 
place-names  in  the  Ai-dgour  district  of  Argyllshire  to  denote  a  delta- 
watershed.  Its  literal  meaning  is  a  *  balance,'  and  it  is  intended  to 
illustrate  that  a  stream  issuing  upon  such  a  cone  has  the  chance  of 
flowing  either  the  one  way  or  the  other.  In  the  present  district  it 
has  been  found  that  there  are  many  cases  where  a  tributary  stream 
has  thrown  out  a  cone  or  delta  into  a  deserted  glacial  drainage-channel 
and  established  a  watershed  within  it. 

The   authors   deal   with   these    highly    interesting    features,    and 

describe  the  later  erosion  that  has  been  produced  by  streams  that  have 

been  left  in  occupancy  of  glacial  drainage-channels.     This  erosion  is 

seen  in  the  winding  gorges  that  have  been  carved  on  the  floors  of 

i  some  of  the  ancient  valleys. 

'  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  authors  use  the  term  corrom  in 

reference  to  function  and  not  to  origin ;  remarking  that  **  many 
a  great  beheaded  valley  must  have  found  itself  in  just  such  plight, 
and  accepted  a  corrom  as  the  watershed  of  its  lower  reaches." 

The  memoir,  which  is  issued  to  the  public  at  4*.  6rf.,  is  illustrated 
by  four  beautiful  photographic  plates,  a  colour-printed  map,  and  six 
text-illustrations. 
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VI. — Geologica^l  SuRVEr,  Western  Australia.  Bulletin  No.  27: 
Pax^ontolooical  Contributions  to  the  Geology  op  Western 
Australia.  By  Robert  Etheridge,  F.  Chapman,  and  W.  Howchin. 
8vo;  pp.  71.     Perth,  W.A. 

rIS  Bulletin  contains  five  papers,  all  of  them  of  considerable 
interest  from  the  geological  standpoint  as  well  as  from  that 
of  the  palseontological.  The  first  is  a  brief  statement  made  by 
Mr.  R.  Etheridge  on  **  Plant  Remains  from  the  Collie  Coalfield,"  in 
which  the  writer,  after  citing  the  views  as  to  the  age  of  the  beds 
entertained  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Woodward  (1891,  1894)  and  by  Mr.  Robert 
Etheridge,  F.R.S.  (1894),  forms  the  opinion  on  the  evidence  of 
Gloisopteris  remains  that  the  beds  are  of  Per  mo- Carboniferous  age,  in 
this  confiiming  his  father's  views,  which,  as  will  be  shown  in  the 
sequel,  were  well  founded.  In  the  next  paper,  **  Notes  on  Fossils 
from  the  Collie  Coalfield,  West  Australia,  in  the  Collection  of  the 
National  Museum,  Melbourne,"  Mr.  F.  Chapman  refers  to  the  con- 
clusive settlement  of  the  age  of  this  coal-bearing  stratum  by  Sir  Frederick 
McCoy  in  1898.  The  specimens  upon  which  this  important  determina- 
tion was  based  are  described  in  detail  and  figured  by  Mr.  Chapman 
from  the  new  and  valuable  material  secured  for  the  Museum  by 
Sir  John  Forrest.  The  species  identified  are  Glossopteris  Browniana, 
var.  Australasicay  Brongniart  (sp.  and  var.)  ;  G,  Indica^  Schimper; 
G.  an^ustifolta,  Brongniart ;  G.  Gangamopteris,  Feistmantel ;  together 
with  specimens  of  the  rhizoma  of  Gloisapteris  (=  Vertebraria),  and 
some  plant-fragments  of  uncei-tain  affinities. 

In  addition  to  the  plant-remains  a  small  series  of  Foraminifera  was 
obtained  in  the  whitish  sandstone  accompanying  the  coal-seams.  They 
proved  from  their  exceptional  minuteness  very  difficult  to  determine, 
but  the  presence  among  them  of  a  characteristic  Carboniferous  species, 
Fdivulina  plicata,  d*Orb.,  is  an  additional  testimony,  if  such  were 
required,  to  the  correctness  of  the  age  assigned  to  the  rocks  from 
which  they  are  derived.  Their  presence  in  strata  associated  with  the 
Collie  coal-beds  is  also  interesting,  as  showing  that  these  deposits  are 
due  to  drifted  material  of  marine  or  estuarine  origin.  The  forms 
enumerated  consist  of  the  species  above  mentioned,  together  with 
Iruncatulina  Maidingeri,  d' Orb,,  Endothgr a  sp.,  Bulimina  sp.,  Pulvinu- 
Una  cf .  exigua,  Brady. 

The  third  paper  is  by  Mr.  R.  Etheridge,  and  contains  descriptions 
and  figures  of  fossils  from  the  Irwin  River,  W.A.,  collected  by 
Mr.  E.  S.  Simpson  and  Mr.  C.  F.  V.  Jackson.  The  fossils  consist  of 
castfl  and  impressions,  mostly  badly  preserved,  and  therefore  difficult 
of  determination.  The  following  are  the  species :  Bielasma  nohilis, 
sp.  no  v.,  Spirifera,  sp.  ind.,  Cgrlma  carbonan'a,  var.  Australaaica, 
Eth.  fil.,  Cliothyris  Macleayana,  Eth.  fil.,  Producim  subquadratuSy 
Morris,  ChoneUs,  sp.  ind.,  Deltopecten  suhquinquelineatuSy  McCoy, 
Modiola  (?),  sp.  ind.,  Myalina  (?)  Mingenewemis,  sp.  nov. 

The  fourth  paper  is  also  contributed  by  Mr.  R.  Etheridge,  and  in 
this  the  Carboniferous  fossils  of  the  Irwin  River  are  carefully  described 
and  figured.  The  facies  of  these  fossils  is  stated  to  be  that  of  the 
Carboniferous  as  distinguished  from  the  higher  Permo-Carboniferous.' 
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One  of  the  fossils,  a  Goniatite  of  the  genus  Gastrioceras,  is  ci 
special  interest,  being  of  an  unusual  size.  The  following  are  the 
species  identified :  Foraminifera — Nuhectdaria  Stephensi,  Howchin. 
Actinozoa  —  Pleurophyllum  Australe,  Hinde.  Polyzoa  —  FenesteUa 
fossula,  Lonsdale.  Brachiopoda — JDielasma  sp.,  Setninula  guhtilitdj 
B[all(?),  Spirifera  sp.,  Reticularia  lineata,  Martin,  Produetm  semi' 
retieulatuSy  Martin,  P.  tenuistriatusy  var.  Foordi,  Eth.  fil.,  P.  undaius, 
Defiance,  P.  suhquadratuSy  Morris  (?),  Chonetes  Prattiy  Davidson. 
Pelecypoda  —  Aviculopeeien  Sprenti,  Johnston,  Aviculopecten  sp.. 
Conocardium  sp.,  Stutchhuria  sp.  Gasteropoda — Bellerophon  eosiaiui, 
J.  de  C.  Sowerby,  var.  •  Cephalopoda — Gastrioceras  Jachsoniy  sp.  nov. 
In  the  fifth  and  last  paper  Mr.  W.  Howchin  describes  a  small 
collection  of  Foraminifera  from  a  calcareous  marlstone  at  Gingin,  which 
are  regarded  by  Mr.  E.  Etheridge  as  probably  of  Upper  Tertiary  age, 
though  the  evidence  is  insuflScient  to  establish  the  exact  liorizon. 

A.  H.  F. 


VII. — Geological  Suevet,  Western  Australia.  Bulletin  No.  28: 
The  Geology  and  Mineral  Resources  of  Lawlers,  Sir  Samuel, 
AND  Darlot   (East  Murchison  Goldpield),  Mount  Ida.  (North 

COOLGARDIE  GolDFIRLD),  AND  A  FoRTION   OF  THE   MoUNT   MaROARET 

GoLDFiELD.      By   Chas.   G.   Gibson,    Assistant  Geologist.      8vo; 
pp.  73,  with  3  maps  and  5  mining  plans.     Perth,  W.A. 

IN  this  report  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  mining  centres 
of  the  State  are  dealt  with.  The  area  surveyed  is  described 
in  the  title  above.  As  stated  in  previous  reports,  the  rocks  of  the 
district  consist  of  a  complex  of  crystalline  rocks,  the  age  of  which,  as 
far  as  the  evidence  indicates,  is  Pre-Cambrian  or  Archaean.  There 
is  an  acidic  and  a  basic  seiies,  that  is,  there  are  '  granites '  and 
*  greenstones,'  the  granites  occupying  the  larger  area,  but  not  being 
the  oldest  rocks,  as  they  are  often  intrusive  in  the  greenstones.  Both 
are  traversed  by  numerous  granitic  and  felspathic  dykes,  as  well 
as  by  dolerite  dykes  traversing  the  granite  of  the  Lawlers  district. 
Quartz  veins  occur,  apparently  of  later  origin  than  the  granite, 
generally  at  the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the  basic  rocks,  indicating 
a  possible  genetic  connection  between  the  granite  and  some  of  the 
quartz  veins. 

Mr.  Maitland,  in  his  prefatory  note,  lays  stress  upon  the  fact  tbat 
the  quartz  reefs  are  of  later  date  than  the  granite  intrusion,  because 
this  indicates  that  the  reefs  are  not  likely  to  be  cut  off,  which  might 
have  happened  had  their  formation  preceded  the  intrusion.  The 
question  has  obviously  an  important  bearing  upon  the  results  of  gold- 
mining  in  the  area  under  review. 

The  report  is  well  illustrated  with  photographic  reproductions 
showing  the  physical  features  of  the  country,  and  with  maps,  plans, 
and  sections  of  the  mines  in  operation. 

A.  H.  F. 
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Vni.— Catalogue  of  Students'  Collection  in  Sedgwick  Museum. 
By  Henbt  Woods,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

r[E  third  edition  has  been  issued  (price  6d,)  of  a  **  Catalogue  of  the 
Fossils  in  the  Students'  Stratigraphical  Series,"  Sedgwick  Museum, 
Cambridge,  by  Henry  Woods,  M.A.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  welcome 
to  many  teachers  as  well  as  students,  to  those  who  write  textbooks 
as  well  as  to  those  who  conduct  classes,  and  we  hope  also  to  those 
who  act  as  examiners.  It  will  probably  not  be  welcome  to  the 
majority  of  expert  palseontologists  or  specialists.  ^Nevertheless,  as 
a  via  media  it  is  an  important  sign  of  the  times.  Those  who  have 
to  deal  with  students  and  amateurs  who  require  only  a  general 
knowledge  of  geology  and  palfleontology,  know  full  well  that  to 
attempt  to  teach  a  knowledge  of  fossils  combined  with  modem 
palaeontological  nomenclature  is  an  almost  hopeless  task.  Those  who 
seek  to  become  specialists  in  one  or  more  branches  of  palaeontology 
(for  no  one  can  be  expert  in  all)  must  learn  the  older  and  more 
comprehensive  names  of  fossils,  as  well  as  those  applied  to  the  present 
Bub£visions  both  of  genera  and  species.  For  them  to  neglect  the 
history  of  the  subject  would  be  fated.  To  the  amateur,  to  the  student 
who  wishes  to  apply  geological  knowledge  to  engineering  or  mining 
questions,  and  to  the  more  advanced  geologist  who  cares  not  to 
grapple  with  the  genealogical  side  of  palaBontology,  a  simpler  system 
of  nomenclature,  such  as  that  given  in  the  present  list,  should  be 
ample.  Therefore,  we  rejoice  to  see  in  this  Catalogue  the  familiar 
names  of  Goniatites  spherieus,  Aviculopecten  papyraceut,  Avicula 
wnioria,  Waldheimia  numistnaHs^  Ammonites  serpentinus,  Rhynchonella 
ipinosa,  Ostrea  gregaria^  Cyprina  Jslandica,  and  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus. 
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I. — Geological  Society  op  London. 
Annual  General  Meeting. 

February  2Ut,   1908.— Sir   Archibald  Geikie,   K.C.B.,   D.C.L., 
Sc.D.,  Sec.  R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Reports  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Library  and  Museum 
Committee  for  the  year  1907,  proofs  of  which  had  been  previously 
distributed  to  the  Fellows,  were  read.  It  was  stated  that  the 
flourishing  condition  of  the  Society  had  been  marked,  in  the  year 
ander  review,  by  a  further  increase  in  the  number  of  Fellows,  the 
number  elect^  being  74  (20  more  than  in  1906).  Of  these,  68  paid 
their  admission  fees  before  the  end  of  the  year,  making,  with  16 
previously  elected  Fellows,  a  total  accession  of  74  in  the  course  of 
1907.  During  the  same  period,  the  losses  by  death,  resignation,  and 
removal  amounted  to  47  (9  more  than  in  1906),  the  actual  increase 
in  the  number  of  Fellows  being,  therefore,  27  (as  compared  with 
an  increase  of  12  in  1906).  The  total  number  of  Fellows  on 
December  31st,  1907,  was  1278. 

The  balance-sheet  for  that  year  showed  receipts  to  the  amount  of 
£3,100  lis.  lOd.  (excluding  a  balance  of  £216  1«.  7d,  brought  forward 
from  1906),  and  an  expenditure  of  £3,148  2s. 
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made  to  the  issue  of  the  **  History  of  the  Geological 
ed  and  edited  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Woodward.  It  was 
le  Council  had  decided  to  publish,  in  a  style  unifomi 
Quarterly  Journal,  a  Centenar}'  Record,  which  would 
I  general  account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  centenary 
centennial  address  delivered  by  the  President  and  the 
:ratulation  received  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
ards  of  the  various  Medals  and  Proceeds  of  Donation 
b  of  the  Council  was  read. 
,  handed  the  WoUaston  Medal,  awarded  to  Professor 

F.M.G.S.,  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Eudler,  I.S.O.,  for  trans- 
cipient,  addressing  him  as  follows  : — 

B  Council  of  the  Greological  Society  has  this  year  assigned  its 
the  WoUaston  Medal,  to  Professor  Paul  von  Groth  in  recognition 
feloug  services  in  the  investigation  of  *'  the  mineral  structure  of 
ginal  researches  have  placed  him  among  the  leaders  of  mineralogy 
in  our  day  ;  and  his  right  to  that  eminent  position  has  been 
the  genius  which  he  has  shown  in  the  teaching  of  his  subject,  by 
lis  laboratory  for  advanced  trainini?,  by  the  admirable  arrangement 
s  text-books,  and  by  the  zeal  and  success  with  which  for  thirty 
ind  published  his  now  indispensable  **  Zeitschrift  fur  Krystallo- 
)gie. "  His  laboratory  has  become  the  Mecca  of  modem  mineralogy , 
pair  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  learn  the  methods  of  the  great 
His  remarkable  personal  charm  has  endeared  him  to  all  who 
)  contact  with  him,  and  who  discover  that  he  is  at  once  one  of  the 
it  most  popular  of  scientific  men. 

a  pecuhar  pleasure  that  I  should  be  privileged  on  the  present 
the  award  of  the  Council  to  so  old  a  personal  friend  of  my  own. 
regard  the  Medal  with  special  interest,  since  it  bears  the  name 
)  of  the  foremost  of  English  mineralogists,  whose  reflecting  gonio- 
a  familiar  instrument  in  Professor  von  Groth's  hands  n-om  his 
ds.  In  asking  you  to  receive  it  for  him,  I  would  wish  you  to 
jxpression  of  the  cordial  wishes  of  the  Society  for  his  prolonged 
We  earnestly  trust  that  he  will  not  only  be  able  to  complete 
his  "  Chemische  Krystallographie,"  but  continue  for  many  vears 
le  fruits  uf  his  labour  by  witnessing  the  quickened  advance  ol  the 
has  so  unremittingly  devoted  his  strenuous  life. 

1  reply,  read  the  following  message  received  from  the 

I  regret  that  official  duties  at  Munich  prevent  me  from  coming  to 
ne  WoUaston  Medal,  and  from  thanking  in  person  the  Council  of 
ity  for  the  great  honour  conferred  upon  me. 
\  in  Physical  and  Chemical  Crystallography  have  not  been  very 
jology,  while  my  Mineral o-geologioal  work  on  the  mineral  deposits 
ks  of  the  Vosges,  etc.,  has  been  of  itself  too  unimportant  to  have 
r  the  gift  to  me  of  the  highest  distinction  that  the  Geological 
las  to  bestow,  I  am  compelled  to  regard  the  award  of  the  Medal 
a  recognition  of  my  work,  during  many  years,  as  a  teacher  of 
•ystallography   to  pupils  who  were,  many   of  them,   Geological 

ible  to  say  that  from  no  country  have  better  pupils  come  to  my 
;ure8  than  from  England  itself, '  and  that  it  has  been  a  grWt 
le  with  such  pupils  the  work  which  Professor  Miller  founded  at 
introduction  of  Rational  Indices,  and  which  my  highly-esteemed 
askelyne  did  so  much  to  encourage  at  Oxford  by  his  lectures  on 
ry. 

I  fellow- worker  in  the  scientific  training  of  the  junior  mineralogists 
pleasure  in  accepting,  with  the  most  hearty  thanks,  the  distinction 
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eonferred  upon  me,  and  hope  to  be  permitted  to  give  like  help  to  other  pupils  from 
the  same  country  in  the  more  immediate  future. 

The  President  then  presented  the  Murchison  Medal  to  Professor 
Albert  Charles  Seward,  F.R.S.,  addressing  him  in  the  following 
words : — 

Professor  Seward, — The  Murchison  Medal  is  awarded  by  the  Council  to  you  as 
a  mark  of  appreciation  of  the  services  you  have  rendered  to  geological  science  oy  the 
skill,  zeal,  and  success  with  which  you  have  for  many  years  pursu^  the  study  of  iossil 
plants.  Your  researches  have  embraced  a  wide  botanical  range  and  an  extended 
series  of  geological  formations,  while  the  materials  on  which  you  have  worked  have 
come  to  you  from  many  different  and  distant  regions  of  the  globe.  Your  studies  of 
the  Wealden  flora  have  enabled  you  to  present  an  ampler  and  more  vivid  picture  of 
the  vegetation  of  later  Mesozoic  time  than  was  before  obtainable.  Your  oiscussions 
of  the  GloMopUrii'^QTVi.  and  of  the  European  and  Eastern  Mesozoic  floras  have  been 
full  of  su^estion  to  geolog»ts.  It  is  only  by  trained  and  persistent  students,  who, 
like  yourself,  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  living  forms,  that  the  structure  and 
genetic  relations  of  the  plants  and  animals  of  past  time  can  be  satisfactorily  elucidated. 
We  wish  you  many  long  years  of  active  life,  and  we  confidently  expect  that,  from  the 
Chair  of  Botan^r  in  Cambridge,  you  will  continue  to  advance  the  study  of  Palseobotany, 
and  will  in  this  way  sustain  and  extend  the  reputation  of  the  great  Cambridge 
geological  school. 

Professor  Seward  replied  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  President, — I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Council  of  the  Society 
for  selecting  me  as  the  recipient  of  the  Murchison  Medal :  the  news  of  the  award 
came  to  me  as  one  of  the  pleasantest  surprises  that  I  have  ever  had.  A  student  is 
not  supposed  to  look  forward  to  material  rewards  for  what  little  he  is  able  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  advancement  of  Natural  Knowledge ;  but,  when  a  reward  comes, 
it  awakens  feelings  no  less  pleasurable  than  those  of  a  schoolboy  receiving  his  first 
prize.  I  little  thought,  sir,  when  I  first  became  acquainted  with  your  name  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  that  I  should  ever  have  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  receiving 
a  Mledal  from  your  hands.  As  I  have  been  for  some  years,  ofiicially  at  least, 
a  botanist,  the  high  compliment  paid  to  me  by  the  Society  is  the  more  appreciated. 
This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  very  few  occasions  when  it  is  pardonable  to  speak  of 
oneself.  The  first  stimulus  I  received  which  made  me  respond  to  the  attraction  of 
Geology,  was  supplied  by  some  University  Extension  Lecture»  delivered  by  my  oldest 
geological  friend.  Dr.  Marr.  A  few  years  later  I  began  to  read  Botany  at  the 
sun^stion  of  Professor  McKenny  Hughes,  a  suggestion  for  which  I  have  every  reason 
to  be  grateful ;  but  it  w^as  the  fascination  of  geology  which  caused  me  to  diverge 
from  the  path  originally  marked  out  for  me,  and  to  give  my  allegiance  to  Natural 
Science. 

On  looking  through  the  list  of  Murchison  Medallists  I  was  reminded  that  last  year 
the  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Harker  ;  though  I  have  often  regretted  that  PalsE'ontology 
did  not  secure  his  affection,  I  am  proud  to  appear  next  him  in  so  honourable  a  list. 
In  my  undergraduate  days  Ilarker  was  one  of  my  best  friends,  whose  generous  help 
I  am  not  likely  to  forget.  I  rejoice  also  to  find  myself  in  the  company  of  Professor 
Groeppert  and  Professor  Roemer  in  the  list  of  Medallists.  It  was  once  myprivilege 
to  spend  some  weeks  in  examining  the  classic  collections  of  Goeppertin  the  Xjniversity 
of  ireslau,  where  the  hospitality  of  the  late  Ferdinand  Roemer  taught  me  that 
differences  in  age  and  nationality  count  for  little  among  those  whose  lives  are  devoted 
to  the  common  cause  of  Science.  Professor  Geinitz,  another  Murchison  Medallist, 
received  me  in  Dresden  twenty  year^  ago  with  a  friendliness  which  made  a  lasting 
impression.     The  name  of  Professor  Newberry  reminds  me  of  another  friendly  senior. 

To  follow  such  men  as  I  have  named  is  not  merely  an  honour,  but  a  strong 
incentive  to  do  my  utmost  to  render  myself  less  unworthy  of  being  permanently 
associated  with  them  in  the  records  of  the  Society. 

In  handing  the  Lyell  Medal,  awarded  to  Mr.  Kichard  Dixon  Oldham, 
to  Mr.  G.  W.  Lamplugh,  F.R.S.,  for  transmission  to  the  recipient,  the 
President  addressed  him  as  follows : — 
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Mr.  Lamplush, — In  asking  you  to  transmit  to  Mr.  Oldham  the  Lyell  Medal,  which 
has  been  awarded  to  him,  I  would  wish  you  to  express  to  him  the  appreciation  of  tite 
Council  of  the  value  of  the  work  which  he  has  done  in  the  advancement  of  Geologr. 
During  his  long  connection  with  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  he  was  able  to  add 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  geological  structure  of  that  great  dependency.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  always  alive  to  the  bearing  of  his  observations  on  the  wider 

Cblems  of  our  science.  Besides  his  ordinary  official  duties,  he  from  time  to  time 
undertaken  special  subjects  of  enquiry.  Of  these,  probably  the  most  important 
was  his  careful  investigation  of  the  enects  of  the  great  Indian  Earthquake  of 
June  12th,  1897.  Since  he  retired  from  his  Indian  appointment  he  has  continued  to 
take  part  in  the  discussion  of  seismic  phenomena,  and  he  has  written  some  noteworthy 
papers  dealing  more  particularly  with  the  relations  of  the  subject  to  the  int^nal 
constitution  of  the  globe.     I  greatly  regret  his  absence  to-day  from  illness. 

It  would  have  been  to  me  no  small  satisfaction  that  it  should  have  fallen  to  me  to 
present  this  Medal,  for  one  of  the  pleasant  memories  of  my  life  is  that  I  counted  his 
father  among  my  friends.  As  the  worthy  son  of  a  distinguished  sire,  he  has  carried 
on  the  family  tradition.  Will  you  tell  him  that  the  Socie^  trusts  that,  as  he  is  now 
once  more  resident  in  this  country,  we  may  often  see  him  at  our  meetings,  and  that 
for  many  years  to  come  we  may  be  favoured  with  communications  from  nim  on  the 
geological  questions  in  which  we  are  all  interested. 

Mr.  Lamplugh,  in  reply,  said : — 

Mr.  President, — In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  Oldham,  I  will  ask  ^oor 
permission  to  read  the  foUowing  letter,  explaining  the  circumstances,  which  I  receiTed 
from  him  this  morning :  — 

''  If  you  are  not,  like  me,  laid  up  with  a  mild  attack  of  the  universal  influenza, 
I  should  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  would  represent  me  to-morrow,  accept  the 
Medal,  and  express  on  my  behalf  my  gratitude  for  the  favour  which  the  Council  has 
accorded  me.  The  grant  is  the  more  gratifying  as,  since  I  have  been  free  to  follow 
my  own  inclinations,  these  have  led  me  to  a  branch  of  our  science  which  had  almost 
ceased  to  be  regarded  as  Greology,  but  finds  its  proper  place  in  the  '  Principles  *  of  the 
founder  of  the  Medal  which  I  ask  you  to  accept  on  my  behalf.*' 

In  presenting  the  Balance  of  the  Proceeds  of  the  WoUaston 
Donation  Fund  to  Mr.  Herbert  Henry  Thomas,  M.A.,  the  President 
addressed  him  in  the  following  words  : — 

Mr.  Thomas, — The  Balance  of  the  Proceeds  of  the  Wollaston  Donation  Fund  has 
been  by  the  Council  awarded  to  you,  in  recognition  of  the  value  of  your  investigations 
into  the  composition  of  sedimentary  rocks  and  also  of  the  work  done  by  you  in  the 
Palaeozoic  series  of  South  Wales,  l^he  Society  hopes  that  you  may  be  encouraged  to 
continue  your  interesting  enquiries  into  the  derivation  of  the  finer  sediment  in  ancient 
stratified  formations— a  subject  which  has  hitherto  been  comparatively  little  studied, 
but  from  the  pursuit  of  which  much  light  may  be  expected  to  be  thrown  on  the  geo- 
graphical conditions  of  former  geological  periods. 

The  President  then  presented  the  Balance  of  the  Proceeds  of  the 
Murchison  Geological  Fund  to  Miss  Ethel  Gertrude  Skeat,  D.Sc., 
addressing  her  as  follows  : — 

Miss  Skeat, — ^The  Council  has  this  year  awarded  to  you  the  Balance  of  the  Proceeds 
of  the  Murchison  G-eological  Fund  as  a  mark  of  appreciation  of  your  geological  work, 
especially  among  the  Glacial  deposits  of  Denmark  and  the  Lower  Palssozoic  rocks  of 
Wales.  It  is  with  much  gratification  that  we  hail  in  you  another  woman  who  is 
worthily  placed  on  the  roll  of  those  who  have  gained  our  awards.  We  trust  that  you 
may  beable  to  devote  many  active  and  happy  years  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
studies  in  which  you  have  shown  such  conspicuous  success. 

In  presenting  a  moiety  of  the  Balance  of  the  Proceeds  of  the  Lyell 
Geological  Fund  to  Mr.  Harold  J.  Osborne  White,  F.G.S.,  the 
President  addressed  him  in  the  following  words  : — 

Mr.  Osborne  White, — A  moiety  of  the  Balance  of  the  Proceeds  of  the  Lyell 
Geological  Fund  has  been  awarded  to  you  by  the  Council,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
service  which  you  have  rendered  to  Geology  by  your  researches  among  the  Cretaceous 
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and  Pleistocene  depoBits  of  Berkshire  and  Oxfordshire.  Your  detailed  investigation 
of  the  zon»  of  the  Upper  Chalk  has  hrought  to  li?ht  some  interesting'  indications  of 
flexures  and  of  a  considerable  erosion  of  the  Chalk  before  the  deposition  of  the 
Beading  Beds ;  while  your  papers  on  the  Plateau-  and  Valley- Gravels  in  the  western 
part  of  the  London  Basin  have  important  bearings  on  the  history  of  the  rivers  of  that 
region  and  on  the  origin  of  the  present  configuration  of  the  ground.  We  hope  that 
you  may  be  encouraged  to  continue  and  extend  these  observations. 

.  The  President  then  handed  the  other  moiety  of  the  Balance  of  the 
Proceeds  of  the  Lyell  Geological  Fund,  awarded  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Franklin  Sibly,  B.Sc,  to  Professor  E.  J.  Garwood,  M.A.,  for  trans- 
mission to  the  recipient,  addressing  him  as  follows  : — 

Professor  Garwood, — ^A  second  moiety  of  the  Balance  of  the  Proceeds  of  the  Lyell 
Geological  Fund  has  been  assigned  to  Mr.  Sibly,  on  whose  behalf  1  would  ask  you  to 
receive  it,  as  a  mark  of  the  Council's  appreciation  of  the  zeal  and  abilitv  with  which 
he  has  applied  the  method  of  zonal  classification  to  the  Carboniferous  iiimestone  of 
various  oistricts  in  England.  There  still  remain  many  tracts  of  the  British  Isles  in 
which  that  portion  of  the  Palseozoic  series  has  never  yet  been  worked  out  in  detail. 
We  shall  be  glad  if  he  will  be  encouraged  to  enter  some  of  them,  and  thus  to  continue 
the  work  which  he  has  already  so  successfully  pursued. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  read  his  Anniversary  Address, 
giving  first  of  all  Obituary  Notices  of  several  Fellows  deceased  since 
the  last  Annual  Meeting,  including  Prof.  Marcel  Bertrand  (elected 
For.  Memb.  in  1899) ;  Dr.  E.  Mojsisovics  von  Mojsvar  (elected  For. 
Memb.  in  1893);  Prof.  Carl  Klein  (elected  For.  Corresp.  in  1903); 
Sir  Richard  Strachey  (elected  a  Fellow  in  1851) ;  Sir  James  Hector 
(el.  1861) ;  C.  L.  Griesbach  (el.  1874) ;  the  Rev.  R.  Baron  (el.  1889) ; 
Prof.  B.  J.  Harrington  (el.  1883);  Dr.  E.  J.  Routh  (el.  1864); 
Mark  Stirrup  (el.  1876);  Lord  Allendale  (el.  1851);  A.  B.  Wynne 
(el.  1860);  J.  F.  Walker  (el.  1867);  Robert  Law  (el.  1886);  Edward 
Power  (el.  1892);  P.  L.  Addison  (el.  1888);  and  T.  W.  H.  Hughes 
(el.  1865). 

He  then  dealt  with  the  published  work  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  London  during  the  first  century  of  the  Society's  existence,  describing 
in  the  first  place  the  traces  of  the  Neptunist  and  Vulcanist  controversy, 
as  preserved  in  the  early  papers  published  by  the  Society.  The 
contributions  to  Geology  which  had  appeared  in  the  "  Transactions," 
"  Proceedings,"  and  **  Quarterly  Journal,"  were  discussed  under  five 
heads:  (1)  British  Geology;  (2)  Foreign  Geology;  (3)  Petrography ; 
(4)  Palaeontology  ;  and  (5)  Physiography.  In  each  of  these  divisions 
a  rapid  review  was  ojffered  of  the  general  character  of  the  contributions 
presented  to  the  Society,  with  a  more  particular  reference  to  some  of 
the  outstanding  papers,  especially  to  those  which  inaugurated  a  new 
departure  in  geological  research.  In  the  last  portion  of  the  Address 
reference  was  made  to  certain  contrasts  which  such  a  review  as  had 
been  given  presented  between  the  past  and  the  present  character  of 
the  papers  published  by  the  Society.  Some  of  the  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  the  contrast  were  urged  on  the  attention  of  the  Fellows. 
The  heritage  of  distinction  which  had  been  handed  down  from  the 
founders  of  the  Society  and  their  successors  was  a  precious  possession 
of  which  every  Fellow  might  well  be  proud,  and  which  ought  to  be 
continaaUy  borne  in  mind  as  a  stimulus  to  sustain  and  extend  the 
Society's  prestige. 
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The  Council  elected  for  the  ensiiine  year  is  as  follows : — 

Officers  .'—hesident :  Professor  W.  J.  Sollas,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Vice- 
FresidenU  :  Frederick  W.  Rudler,  I.S.O.  ;  Aubrey  Strahan,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  ; 
J.  J.  H.  Teall,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.;  and  A.  Smith  Woodward,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
Secretaries:  Professor  E.  J.  Garwood,  M.A. ;  and  Professor  W.  W.  Watts,  M.A., 
M.Sc,  F.R.S.  Foreign  Secretary:  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  Sc.D., 
LL.D.,  Sec.R.S.     Treasurer:  Horace  W.  Monckton,  Treas.L.S. 

Ordinary  Member's  of  Council :  Professor  S.  H.  Cox,  F.C.S.  ;  Alfred  Harker,M.A., 
F.R.S. ;  W.  H.  Hudleston,  M.A.,  F.R.S. ;  F.  L.  Kitchin,  M.A.,  Ph.D. ;  GeorgeW. 
Laraplup^h,  F.R.S. ;  Richard  Lydekker,  B.A.,  F.R.S. ;  Professor  Henry  A.  Miers, 
M.A.,  F.R.S. ;  Richard  Dixon'Oldham  ;  Professor  Sidney  Hugh  Reynolds,  M.A. ; 
Leonard  J.  Spencer,  M.A. ;  Charles  Fox  Strangways ;  Richard  H.  Tiddeman,  M.A. ; 
Henry  Woods,  M.A. ;  and  George  William  Young. 

II. — Paueoktographical  Socikty. — The  sixty-first  annual  meeting 
of  the  Palaeontographical  Society  was  held  on  March  20th,  in  the 
Geological  Society's  rooms,  Burlington  House,  W.,  Dr.  Henry 
Woodward,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  tJbe  chair.  The  annual  report 
alluded  to  the  unusually  varied  contents  of  the  volume  for  1907.  It 
provides  indexes  and  title-pages  for  several  monographs  completed 
or  discontinued.  The  Council  favoured  the  plan  of  publishing 
smaller  works ;  the  cuiTent  volume  included  a  complete  Monograph 
of  British  Conularia,  by  Miss  Ida  L.  Slater,  with  five  plates  drawn 
by  the  authoress.  Losses  in  membership  by  death  had  scarcely  been 
repaired  during  recent  years,  and  the  Council  welcomed  a  contribution 
from  the  Carnegie  Trust  for  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  which 
provided  five  plates  of  Scottish  Carboniferous  Fishes,  described  by 
Dr.  Traquair.  Mrs.  G.  B.  Longstaff,  Mr.  H.  A.  Allen,  Dr.  F.  A. 
Bather,  and  Mr.  William  Hill  were  elected  new  members  of  Council, 
and  Dr.  Henry  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  President,  Dr.  G.  J.  Hinde, 
F.R.S.,  Treasurer,  and  Dr.  A.  Smith  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  Secretary. 

III. — Zoological  Society  of  London. — April  1th,  1908.  Dr.  Henry 
Woodward,  F.R.S.,  Yiee-President,  in  the  Chair. 

On  behalf  of  Mr.  Thomas  Codrington,  Dr.  A.  Smith  Woodward, 
F.R.S.,  F.Z.S.,  exhibited  a  collection  of  168  stones,  weighing 
altogether  7  lbs.  13  oz.,  taken  from  the  stomach  of  an  elephant 
shot  by  Mr.  H.  Thornicroft  in  iJ^orthem  Rhodesia.  The  animal  was 
a  large  male,  with  tusks  weighing  45  lbs.  each.  The  stones  showed 
no  signs  of  attrition.* 

Dr.  C.  W.  Andiews,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S.,  exhibited  a  restored  model  of 
the  skull  and  mandible  of  Prozeuglodon  atrox,  And.*  This  animal  is 
one  of  the  links  uniting  the  true  Zeuglodonts  with  the  land  Creodonts. 
It  is  found  in  the  Middle  Eocene  of  Egypt,  where  also  the  earlier 
type,  Frotocetus,  was  discovered  by  Fraas  at  a  somewhat  lower 
horizon.  The  model  was  constructed  by  Mr.  F.  0.  Barlow  for  the 
British  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

'  The  habit  of  swallowing  stones  to  assist  the  gizzard  in  digestion  is  common  to  all 
birds ;  crocodiles  also  are  found  to  follow  the  same  practice.  Stones  have  likewise 
been  found  within  the  ribs  of  several  fossil  marine  reptiles.  Although  stones  had 
more  than  once  been  found  in  the  stomachs  of  elephants,  these  mammals  do  not 
require  such  artificial  aids  to  digestion ;  it  therefore  seems  to  imply  a  depraved 
taste  on  the  part  of  the  individual  and  not  a  normal  healthy  practice. 

»  See  ante,  pp.  209-212  and  Plate  IX. 
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I. A    LARGE   LaBTKINTHODONT   ToOTH   FROM   THE   IJPPER   KaRROO 

Beds  of  Wonderboom,  near  Burghersdorf. 

By  Professor  H.  G.  Seelbt,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  King's  College,  London. 

(PLATE  X.) 

rpHIS  vomerine  tooth  was  found  by  Dr.  D.  R.  Kannemeyer  Vhen 
L  resident  at  Burf^hersdorp.  It  is  the  only  evidence  of  the 
dentition  of  the  animal  known,  and  is  interesting  as  being  of  much 
larger  size  than  any  Labyrinthodont  teeth  hitherto  found  in  South 
Afnca,  though  smaller  than  the  large  teeth  of  Mastodoyi^aurus  gigantetis 
from  the  Keuper  of  Wiirtemburg.  Its  presumed  position  on  the  palate 
is  based  upon  the  anchylosis  of  the  tooth  with  a  bone  which  shows 
a  flat  oblique  suture  at  the  base  of  the  crown.  This  sutural  surface 
is  usual  on  vomerine  teeth,  and  indicates  that  the  tooth  was  directed 
downward,  outward,  and  a  little  backward. 

The  base  of  the  crown  is  plosed  and  convex,  and  appears  to  be 
formed  of  dense  tooth  substance  in  which  a  labyrinthic  structure  is 
visible.  On,  one  side  of  the  base  there  is  a  smooth  surface,  convex 
from  above  downward,  concave  from  side  tq  side,  which  is  imperfectly 
preserved.  This  surface  extends  on  to  tihe  palate,  and  is  an  indication 
of  a  vacuity,  situated  probably  beneath  an  anterior  nasal  aperture. 
The  bone  about  the  base  of  the  tooth  projects  all  round  it  as  a  slight 
collar. 

The  tooth  is  broken  transversely,  1^  inch  of  the  length  of  the  crown 
is  preserved  in  front,  and  little  more  than  one  inch  on  the  hinder 
border.  The  total  length  to  the  base  is  about  2  inches.  This  may 
indicate,  by  approximation  of  the  lateral  curvatures,  an  original 
length  of  2 J  inches.  The  base  is  transversely,  ovate,  rather  wider  in 
front  than  behind,  and  rather  more  convex  on  the  outer  than  on  the 
inner  side.  But  this  irregular  sub-triangular  ovoid  form  is  soon  lost, 
and  at  the  superior  fracture  the  tooth  is  circular^  with  a  diameter  of 
more  than  half  an  inch. 

The  external  surface  is  marked  with  close- set  flne  linear  ribs, 
which  are  flattened  and  have  a  tendency  to  be  gathered  into  bundles, 
by  the   grooves  from  time  to  time  becoming  deeper,  especially  in 
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the  lower  part  of  the  crown,  where  the  numher  of  ribs  is  greater 
They  do  not  often  show  dichotomous  division ;  but  the  ribs  whicl 
rise  from  the  base  irregularly  die  away  in  the  grooves.  They  havf 
an  appearance  of  being  finer  and  more  numerous  in  the  lowei 
part  of  the  crown  than  at  the  transverse  fracture,  where  thej 
number  about  eighty.  There  is  practically  no  enamel  on  the  crown, 
which  shows  only  a  faint  surface  gloss.  On  receiving  the  tooth 
I  had  a  cast  made,  and  a  transverse  section  was  prepared  so  as  to 
show  the  labyrinthic  structure  of  the  crown.  The  cut  surface 
now  has  the  appearance  of  being  bordered  at  the  circumference 
by  close-set  tubes  which  correspond  to  the  external  vertical  ribs. 
Under  the  microscope  these  sections  of  the  reed-like  sheath  of  the  tooth 
are  mostly  sub-quadrate,  and  hollow ;  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  narrow  band  which  passes  inward  and  folds  into  the  labyrinthic 
substance  of  the  tooth.  The  centre  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth  is 
occupied  by  the  pulp  cavity,  nearly  circular,  slightly  longer  than 
wide ;  with  a  number  of  fine  films  at  irregular  intervals,  radiating 
outward  from  it  as  veitical  plates  dividing  the  folded  tooth  substance. 

The  folding  of  the  dentine  is  more  complicated  than  in  any  genus 
yet  examined.  Counting  from  the  inner  border  there  are  about 
twenty-five  folded  labyrinthic  plates  of  dentine,  which  radiate  to  the 
circuinference,  without  greatly  varying  in  width.  Each  of  these 
plates  is  made  up  of  twelve  or  more  alternate  folds  to  right  and  left  of 
the  tooth  substance,  with  each  fold  often  plicated,  and  including 
spaces  more  or  less  small,  frequently  ovate,  sometimes  more  elongated. 
The  dentine  is  composed  of  tubes  which  show  a  radiating  arrangement 
in  harmony  with  the  curvature  of  the  folds.  Each  layer  bears  a  thin 
film  upon  its  external  infolded  surface  which  appears  to  correspond  in 
position  to  enamel.  This  layer  passes  outward  between  the  folds  of 
dentine,  and  appears  to  extend  over  the  external  surface  of  the  tooth, 
though  most  of  the  enamel  is  manifestly  lost.  Between  the  folded 
plates  are  a  series  of  supplementary  wedge-shaped  folds,  about  half 
as  numerous,  which  are  continuous  with  the  dentine  of  the  plates  on 
each  side,  sometimes  by  its  being  folded  over  on  the  one  side,  and 
connected  by  anastomosis  on  the  other  side. 

The  most  distinctive  features  of  the  tooth  are:  (1)  the  external 
layer  of  vertical  tubes  of  dentine  ;  (2)  the  denseness  of  the  folding  of 
the  dentine  ;  (3)  the  connection  of  the  folds  with  each  other  in  ways 
different  to  those  known  in  Mastodonsaurm ;  and  (4)  the  number  of 
small  vacuities  included  in  the  folds  of  the  dentine. 

The  only  clue  to  the  form  of  the  skull  is  given  by  the  small  palatal 
vacuity,  presumably  palato-nasal,  which  descends  upon  the  base  of 
the  tooth,  and  may  be  evidence  that  the  skull  was  broad,  depressed 
convex  in  front,  with  the  nares  in  a  forward  position.  The  only  genus 
with  the  skidl  of  this  type  hitherto  indicated  is  the  imperfectly  known 
BatrachioauchuB  of  Dr.  K.  Broom  ;  but  that  type  is  far  too  small  to 
have  carried  teeth  of  this  size,  which  may  indicate  a  skull  twice  as 
large,  or  about  18  inches  long.  The  teeth  in  Batrachiosuchtis  are 
undescribed.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  it  will  prove  refemble  to 
Plychosphenodon  (Geol.  Mag.,  1907,  Dec.  V,  Vol.  IV,  p.  433),  but  it 
is  from  an  animal  equally  large. 
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There  are  no  grounds  for  generic  definition  at  present,  but  the  genus 
8  probably  undescribed.  And  in  the  absence  of  evidence  of  other 
generic  characters  than  the  dense  folding  of  the  tooth  substance  it  may 
>e  sufficient  to  record  the  species  as  Syphonodon  theeonuutodan. 

The  photographs  were  made  for  me  by  A.  Campion,  Esq.,  in  the 
^Metallurgical  Laboratory,  Coopers  Hill.  The  transverse  section  is 
nlarged  four  diameters  and  the  segment  is  enlarged  twelve  diameters. 

EXPLANATION  OP  PLATE  X. 

■"lo.  1. — Transrene  section  of  the  summit  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth  of  the 

Labyrinthodont  reptile  l^ypKonodon^  rather  more  than  four  times  the  natural 

size ;  hroken  on  the  margin  in  polishing, 
■"lo.  2. — ^A  segment  of  a  tnmsTerse  section  of  the  same  tooth,  about  twelve  times 

natural  size,  showing  a  few  of  the  radiating  plates  of  folded  tubes  of  dentine. 

Eztemallj  a  few  of  the  close-set  quadrate  tuoee  are  seen  which  form  the  sheath 

to  the  tooth  and  suggest  the  tririal  name  iheconuutodon. 


II. — Oir  soMB  Eecent  Wells  is  Dobset. 

(Pakt  IL) 

By  W.  H.  HuDLBSTON,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  F.G.8. 

(Concluded  from  the  May  Number ,  p.  220.) 

II.   The  BovxHGTOir  Bobbhole. 

FOE  some  years  past  the  troops  encamped  at  Bovington  had  to  he 
content  with  such  water  as  was  supplied  hy  a  well  a  few  hundi*ed 
ards  to  the  S.S.E.  of  the  recently  excavated  horehole.  The  following 
articulars  have  heen  gathered  respecting  this  well,  but  I  cannot 
uarantee  that  in  all  respects  they  are  strictly  accurate.  It  was  sunk 
1  the  Bagshot  Beds  about  1899,  and  is  said  to  be  87  feet  deep;  the 
rater-level  stands  at  82  feet  from  the  surface,  and  the  yield  is 
60  gallons  per  hour.  The  same  Bagshot  water-level  was  struck  in 
he  borehole.  On  comparing  these  two  water-levels  it  is  found  that 
lie  one  in  the  borehole  stands  at  85  feet  above  Ordnance  Datum, 
rhilst  that  in  the  well  stands  at  73  feet  above  O.D.  This  difference 
f  12  feet  in  a  horizontal  distance  of  450  feet  amounts  to  1  in  37*5, 
bowing  a  dip  in  the  Bagshot  Beds  of  1^^  to  the  S.S.E.  This  may 
ot  exactly  represent  the  direction  of  maximum  dip,  but  there  are 
ood  reasons  for  believing  that  the  line  of  maximum  dip  of  the 
lagshots  hereabouts  is  not  far  from  S.S.E. 

Since  the  War  Office  was  not  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  water 
ielded  by  the  well  they  bethought  themselves  of  obtaining  an  artesian 
apply,  and  accordingly  entered  into  a  contract  for  the  execution  of 
borehole,  which  was  to  be  prosecuted  to  a  depth  of  600  feet,  unless 
good  supply  of  water  was  reached  at  a  less  depth.*  Ultimately  the 
oring  was  continued  to  a  depth  of  726  feet,  and  the  following  is 
record  of  the  beds  encountered : — 

*  The  engineerB  employed  were  Messrs.  Le  Grand  &  Sut<jliff.  The  operations 
isted  from  July  to  November,  1906. 
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Thickness.  Depth. 
Superficial  (14  feet).  ft.  in.        ft.  in. 

Soil         1     0 

\,  Marly  Clay  ^      2    0 

24  Gravel,    Plateau-gravel  with  yellow  flints     11     0         14    0 

Baoshots  (151  feet). 

3.  Sand  tcith  loam  bands.     Coarse,  yellowish  sand  of  uniform 

sized  grain  invested  with  ferric  oxide.     The  *  loam  bands ' 

consist  of  fine  white  powdery  loam 20     0         34    0 

4.  Coloured  clay  and  sand.     Fine  sediments,  mostly  discoloured 

and  clayey      10  0  44  0 

6.  Brown  sand.     Loose  sugary  sand         4  0  48  0 

6.  Light  grey  sand 3  0  61  0 

7.  Loose  grey  sand.     Sharp  ouartzose,  clean        7  0  58  0 

8.  Coloured  sandy  elay.     'Nvhitish  clay,  slightly  stained  with 

iron;  sets  hard  4     0        62    0 

9.  Coarse  sand.     Loose,  yellowish,  coarse  quartzose  sand  with 

small  fragments  of  soft  white  silica,  and  one  or  two  largish  [water-level  85] 

pebbles  of  lignite  (see  No.  17)         29     0        91     0 

\Q.  Coloured  elay  and  sand.     *  Two -ball '  pipeclay          6     0         97     0 

11.  Live  sand.     Loose  yellowish  sand,  rather  coarse  and  with 

specks  of  soft  white  silica 24     0       121     0 

12.  Blue  clay.    A  fine,  unctuous,  grey  clay,  like  some  of  the  grey 

pipeclays        12     0       133     0 

13.  Coloured  clay  and  sand 4     0       137     0 

14.  Live,  coarse  sand.     A  very  clean,  angular  ouartzose  grit,  said 

to  be  full  of  water.     Would  make  good  Duilding  sand     ...     18     0       155     0 

15.  Brown  coarse  sand  {live).     Similar  to  the  above,  but  dirty  ...     10     0       165     0 

Lower  Tertiaribs  (115  feet). 

16.  Sand  and  pebbles.     Coarse,  dirty  greyish  sand  with  black  flint 

pebbles  (of  the  Blackheath  tj-pe),  and  some  small  buff 

pebbles  of  another  material 

17>  Sand  aftd  wood.     Fragments  of  lignite 

18.  Clay ^  sand f  and  pebbles 

19.  Bark  sandy  clay ^  hard 

20.  Coloured  clay  and  pebbles^  reddish        

2\.  Bark  sand  and  clay.     Dries  pale  grey  and  sets  rather  stiff  ...     42     0       227     0 

22.  Bark  clay  and  stones.     The  stones  are  of  irregular  shape, 

(P)  corroded  flints       10  228  O 

23.  Live  sand.     Fine,  pulverulent,  grey  sand,  not  very  loose     ...  19     0  247  O 

24.  Coarse  sand  and  pebbles y'^xe  [i.e.  YihiBt)         5     0  252  O 

25.  Mottled  clay .     Light  brown  in  colour 5     6  257  6 

2%.  Hard  dark  clay  and  sand          4     6  262  0 

27.  Hard  grey  sand  with  some  clay y^et^WkQ  a  sfiTMdis\AinQ  ...     13     0       275     O 

28.  Oreen  safidy  clay  andjiints  at  bottom.     An  earthy  greensand, 

ranging  from  pale  green  to  darker  green ;   the  flints  are 

green-coated,  mostly  unworn  and  somewhat  corroded       ...       5     0       280     O 

Chalk  (proved  to  depth  of) ...446    0      726     0 

It  is  a  decided  gain  to  have  obtained  the  exact  particulars  of  the 
Tertiaiies,  both  as  to  character  and  thickness,  in  any  one  spot  in  the 
county,  and  these  the  Bovington  Borehole  supplies.  Without  doubt 
the  Bagshot  Beds  are  much  thicker  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin,  at 
"Worgret  for  instance,  than  they  are  here,  so  near  to  their  outcrop^  nor 
can  we  say  for  certain  whether  this  difference  is  wholly  due  to  removal 

^  The  italics  represent  the  descriptions  of  the  foreman  of  the  works. 


10  166  0 

0  6  166  6 

4  6  171  0 
9  0  180  0 

5  0  185  0 
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of  the  upper  beds  by  denudation  or  to  less  deposition  within  the  area. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  Bagshots  maintain  their  reputation  as 
a  sandy  series,  but  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  the  usual  clays,  some 
iron-stained,  or  mottled  red,  and  some  approaching  the  character  of 
pipeclay.  Nos.  10  and  12  may  to  a  certain  extent  represent  the 
famous  Pipeclay  horizon  of  the  Creech  district,  and  their  position  in 
the  series  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  supposition.  There  is  a  marked 
change  in  the  character  of  the  sediments  below  No.  15,  which  may 
fairly  be  taken  as  the  base  of  the  Bagshots.  In  No.  16  we  first 
encounter  the  black  flint  pebbles  so  characteristic  of  a  London  Clay 
horizon,  but  the  Lower  Tertiaries  throughout  the  county  are  so 
extremely  uninteresting,  both  from  an  economic  and  a  geological  point 
of  view,  that  there  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  details  beyond  pointing 
out  that  No.  25  probably  represents  the  plastic  clays  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  Beading  Beds  which  are  much  used  for  brickmaking  in  Dorset. 

Owing  to  the  method  of  boring  it  was  not  possible  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Chalk  is  fossiliferous  here,  so  that  no  question  as  to 
horizon  can  be  entertained.  Assuming  that  the  usual  thickness  of  the 
Chalk  in  Dorset  is  about  900  feet,  the  bottom  of  the  borehole  is  just 
half-way  through  that  formation.  There  was  no  supply  of  water  in 
the  topmost  Chalk  until  a  depth  of  70  feet  was  reached,  but  the  first 
great  supply  was  obtained  a  little  below  400  feet,  when  the  water- 
level  rose  to  within  96  feet  of  the  surface.  The  artesian  pressure, 
therefore,  was  equal  to  raising  a  column  of  water  nearly  200  feet  into 
the  Tertiaries  in  addition  to  70  feet  of  waterless  Chalk.  The  War 
Office  not  being  satisfied  with  the  Upper  "Water  Supply,  boring  was 
continued,  when  a  lower  and  increased  water  supply  was  obtained, 
bringing  up  the  total  to  60,000  gallons  per  day,  and  the  water-level 
was  raised  to  93  ft.  6  in.  below  the  surface.  It  should  be  noted  here 
that  hydrostatic  pressure  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  reduced  by 
springs  on  the  south  side  of  the  syndine,  such  as  those  outside  Wool, 
which  are  about  75  feet  above  0.  D.  Moreover,  in  that  direction  the 
protective  cap  of  Lower  Tertiaries  soon  fails  (see  Fig.  4).  The  main 
water  occurred  between  675  feet  and  685  feet. 

The  borehole  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  above  Bovington  Farm- 
house on  the  west  side  of  the  road  which  divides  Bovington  Heath 
from  Wool  Heath.  There  is  a  patch  of  Plateau -gravel  on  the  hillside, 
and  it  is  on  this  platform  that  the  mouth  of  the  borehole  is  situated 
170  feet  above  O.D.  The  crest  of  the  hill  due  north  of  this  position 
is  about  IJ  miles  distant,  and  there  the  Plateau  -  gravel  attains  an 
elevation  of  28.^  feet  at  the  high  end  of  Wool  Heath.  The  nearest 
outcrop  of  the  Lower  Tertiaries  (London  Clay  and  Reading  Beds)  is  in 
the  Moreton  plantations,  H  miles  N.N.W.,  and  the  nearest  outcrop  of 
the  Chalk  is  about  2i  miles  distant  in  the  same  direction  (not  in  the 
line  of  section).  Along  the  line  of  section,  north  and  south,  the 
distance  of  the  two  outcrops  of  Chalk,  across  the  S3mcline,  is  a  little 
under  4^  miles,  and  this  gives  the  width  of  the  Tertiary  basin  through 
Bovington.  The  fact  is  that,  previous  to  its  final  disappearance, 
about  two  miles  east  of  Dorchester,  the  Tertiary  basin  is  very  much 
narrowed  in  the  vicinity  of  Wool  and  Bovington  owing  to  the  northerly 
advance  of  the  Chalk  on  the  south  side  of  the  synclinal.   A  line  drawn 
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across  the  basin  through  Holme  instead  of  through  Wool,  shows 
a  width  of  nearly  nine  miles,  as  against  the  4^  miles  through  Wool 
or  Bovington.^ 

When  we  come  to  study  the  geological  position  of  the  Bovington 
Borehole,  the  measurements  of  the  Borehole  section,  in  conjunction 
with  the  surface  plotting  based  upon  the  ascertained  contours,  enable 
us  to  obtain  a  fairly  accurate  conception  of  the  prevailing  conditions. 
The  true  axis  of  the  tectonic  syncline  (see  Fig.  4)  can  only  be  fixed 
approximately,  but  in  this  case  it  probably  almost  coincides  with  the 
axis  of  the  Prome  valley,  which  here  runs  very  nearly  in  the  trough 
of  the  syncline.  On  the  meridian  of  Worgret  near  Wareham,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  bed  of  the  Frome  lies  a  long  way  south  of  the  synclinal 
axis.  Generally  speaking,  the  southern  limb  of  the  Dorset  syncline  is 
shorter,  and  therefore  steeper  than  the  northern  limb.  In  this  case 
a  northerly  dip  of  6°  is  assigned  to  the  south  limb  above  Burton  Cross, 
on  the  strength  of  dips  observed  in  the  Chalk  near  Wool.  According 
to  statements  previously  made  in  this  paper,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  northern  limb  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  borehole  has  a  dip 
from  1-5°  to  2°  southwards,  taking  a  sort  of  average,  although  there 
may  be  subsidiaiy  folds  within  the  general  syncline.  This  is  in 
conformity  with  the  general  rule  that  the  dip  of  the  northern  limb  is 
at  a  lower  angle  than  that  of  the  southern  one. 

From  the  Bovington  Borehole  to  the  margin  of  the  Chalk  escarp- 
ment near  Bulbarrow  is  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles  in  a  northerly 
direction,  and  if  we  deduct  three  miles  for  areas  covered  by  Tertiaries 
along  this  line,  there  remains  nine  miles  of  Chalk  outcrop  on  which 
the  rain  may  fall  directly  to  feed  its  underground  waters.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  water  which  falls  on  this 
absorbent  formation  sinks  into  it  instead  of  flowing  over  the  surface  as 
is  the  case  with  clays.  Moreover,  the  rainfall  on  the  North  Dorset 
downs  is  much  heavier  than  in  the  Frome  valley,  and  still  more  so  in 
comparison  with  Weymouth.  Hence  there  is  an  abundant  supply  in 
the  region  lying  to  the  north  of  the  borehole,  and  assuming  the 
preponderance  of  a  southerly  dip,  which  may  be  taken  for  granted, 
this  water  in  its  underground  passage  is  bound  to  find  its  way  south 
until  its  progress  is  arrested  by  the  pressure  of  water  from  the  opposite 
limb  of  the  syncline.  Meanwhile  it  is  kept  down  by  Tertiary  beds, 
etc.,  having  a  thickness  of  280  feet.  Taking  the  average  elevation  of 
the  base  of  the  Chalk  between  the  Dorsetshire  Gap  and  Bulbarrow  at 
650  feet  above  O.D.,  this  may  be  accepted  as  the  elevation  at  the 
outcrop  in  the  escarpment  of  the  North  Dorset  Downs.  On  the 
supposition  that  the  Chalk  is  900  feet  thick  beneath  Bovington,  this 
would  bring  the  base  of  the  Chalk  to  1,010  feet  below  O.I),  at  the 
borehole.  Adding  these  two  sums  together,  we  obtain  1,660  feet  as 
the  difference  in  height  of  the  base  of  the  Chalk  between  the  one 
point  and  the  other.  This  sum  of  1,660  feet  vertical  has  to  be 
distributed  over  a  horizontal  distance  of  twelve  miles,  and  this  shows 
an  incline  of  1  in  38  =  about  1'5°.  Thus  from  the  results  of  an 
independent  calculation,  we  obtain  precisely  the  same  amount  of  dip 
for  the  northern  limb  of  the  syncline  as  had  previously  been  deduced 
in  another  way.     (See  p.  245.) 
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Othet  Artesian  Welh  and  BoringB  in  Dorset. 

Messrs.  Eldridge,  Pope,  &  Co.'s  well  at  Dorchester.*  The  operation? 
were  conducted  in  1880-1.  The  mouth  of  the  well  is.  on  the  nortli 
side  of  the  London  and  South- Western  Railway  Station,  and  probablv 
about  250  feet  above  O.D.  The  total  depth  bored  in  this  case  vm 
597  feet,  wholly  in  the  Chalk.  A  well  was  dug  for  70  feet  and  the 
rest  completed  with  6  inch  tubes.  The  water-level  at  the  time  work 
was  finished  stood  at  45  ft.  8  in.  below  the  surface — hence  this  well  is 
*  sub-artesian  *  like  the  one  at  Bovington.  The  yield  obtained  was 
3,000  gallons  per  hour.  The  first  indications  of  having  struck  a 
supply  of  water  appear  to  have  occurred  after  the  boring  rod  had 
passed  467  feet.  Hence,  in  this  case  nearly  500  feet  of  Chalk  was 
pierced  ere  an  adequate  supply  of  water  could  be  obtained.  According 
to  Mr.  Pope  it  is  concluded  that  the  base  of  the  boring  is  220  feet 
above  the  Upper  Greensand,  which  would  give  817  feet  for  the 
thickness  of  the  Chalk  at  Dorchester. 

The  history  of  artesian  water  supply  at  Wimbome  (Fig.  5)  is  an 
interesting  one,  for  there  the  hydrostatic  pressure,  before  the  supplies 
had  been  tapped  so  freely  as  in  later  years,  was  sufficient  to  raise  the 
water  from  the  Chalk  to  the  surface  and  far  above  it.  Forty  years  ago 
(in  1867)  a  three-inch  borehole  was  made  at  Ellis's  brewery,  where 
the  Chalk  is  said  to  have  been  reached  at  a  depth  of  97  feet.  There 
was  such  an  uprise  that  the  yard  was  flooded  by  a  column  of  water  of 
considerable  height.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  case  the 
water  seems  to  have  been  obtained  without  sinking  into  the  Chalk  to 
any  depth.  This  brewery  is  situated  in  the  Allen  Valley  flat  and 
about  60  feet  above  O.D. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  the  artesian  wells  at  Wimbome 
are  the  Wimbome  Waterworks  and  the  Bournemouth  Waterworks. 
These  are  situated  at  the  north  end  of  the  town  in  the  valley  flat  of 
the  Allen,  close  to  each  other  and  to  Wai-ford  Bridge,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  66  feet  above  O.D.  As  regards  the  Wimborne  Waterworks, 
Mr.  Fletcher*  says  that  this  boring  was  executed  under  his  super- 
intendence about  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  a  7^^  inch  bore,  and  until 
the  Bournemouth  Well  was  sunk  within  200  or  300  yards  of  it  the 
water  rose  in  the  tube-well  6  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  This 
well  is  situated  on  the  south-east  side  of  Warford  Bridge,  and  the 
following  is  the  vertical  section  : — 

Thickness.  Depth, 
ft.  in.        ft  in. 

( Peaty  matter         6     0) 

Superficial        <  Sub-calcareous  silt 8    o|      15    0 

(  Valley  gravel  and  sand-rock        1     0; 

/  Pla-stic  and  variegated  clay  45    Oi 

T>  -J-      -D^j    I  Clays  and  sands  sometimes  impregnated    with  f     -«    a 

Heading  Beds         p^yrftous salts     ...         26    0(      '^    ^ 

VFlinteof  junction  bed      4    0/ 

Chalk  Chalk  and  aints     40    0      130    0 

^  For  the  particulars  subjoined  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Alfred  Pope  and  to 
Messrs.  Le  Grand  &  Sutcliff. 

*  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Walter  J.  Fletcher,  the  County  Surveyor,  for  much 
valuable  information  in  connection  with  the  Wimbome  wells. 
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Thickness. 

Depth. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

7    6 

7    G 

89    6 

97     0 

61     6 

158    6 

23    0 

181     6 

0    6 

182    0 

28     0 

210    0 

45     0 

255     0 
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This  is,  of  course,  only  a  very  generalised  section,  but  the  chief 
point  to  note  is  that  in  the  Wimbome  "Waterworks  the  boring  was 
carried  down  only  40  feet  into  the  Chalk. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  Bournemouth  Waterworks, 
by  far  the  most  important  work  of  the  kind  hitherto  attempted  in 
Dorset.  In  this  case  the  vertical  section  shows  96  ft.  9  in.  of  superficial 
and  Tertiary  beds  down  to  the  Chalk — an  amount  of  Tertiaries  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  adjacent  boring.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  although 
these  are  called  the  '*  Bournemouth  "  Waterworks,  the  water  is  derived 
from  the  Dorset  Chalk,  and  subsequently  conveyed  into  the  adjoining 
county. 

The  following  is  the  vertical  section  : — 


Superficial  Beds 

Lower  Tertiaries  

Soft  Chalk  (Upper  Heading) 

Hard  Chalk       

Band  of  flint      

Chalk  to  bottom  of  well  (Lower  Heading) 
Trial  boring  in  Chalk 

Thus  the  **  Bournemouth  "  Well  is  210  feet,  whilst  the  Wimbome 
Well  is  130  feet  deep. 

Some  of  the  particulars  of  the  "  Bournemouth  "  Waterworks  may 
be  gathered  from  a  study  of  Fig.  5.^  A  21  inch  trial  borehole  was 
commenced  in  1894  and  finished  in  1895;  boring  was  continued  to 
a  depth  of  223  feet,  and  it  was  noticed  that  the  greatest  increase  in  the 
yield  of  water  took  place  shortly  before  arriving  at  that  depth,  the 
Chalk  removed  appearing  to  be  much  softer.  The  well  was  started  in 
1896,  and  in  February,  1899,  on  its  attaining  a  depth  of  210  feet, 
a  6  inch  trial  boring  was  sunk  to  a  further  depth  of  46  feet,  i.e.  to 
255  feet  from  the  surface.  The  Chalk,  however,  was  found  to  be 
very  compact  at  this  depth,  and,  as  there  was  no  sign  of  more  water 
at  the  lower  level,  the  sinking  of  the  well  was  stopped  at  210  feet 
from  the  surface  and  the  bottom  concreted.  The  bottom  of  the  well, 
therefore,  is  about  145  feet  below  O.D. 

The  horizontal  section  also  serves  to  show  the  character  of  the 
Headings.  The  Lower  Heading  was  first  commenced  in  1899  at 
a  depth  of  195  feet  from  the  surface,  and  excavated  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  main  shaft.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  a  total  length  of 
about  800  feet  was  attained,  and  the  flow  of  water  was  considered 
equal  to  about  IJ  million  gallons  per  day.  In  July,  1899,  fresh 
Headings  (the  Upper  Heading)  were  started  at  a  level  of  155  feet 
from  the  surface  in  softer  Chalk,  much  fissured;  the  result  by 
November  was  a  flow  of  water  somewhat  exceeding  1 J  million  gallons 
per  day.  At  present  I  have  no  precise  information  as  to  the  level 
produced  by  natural  hydrostatic  pressure  in  the  well,  but  the  pumping 
arrangements  are  so  complete  that  this  level  is  soon  lowered,  not  only 

*  The  horizontal  section  of  the  Bournemouth  Waterworks  at  Wimborne  is 
leprodnced,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Editor  of  JFater  and  of  Mr.  Cripps,  the 
engineer  of  the  works.     (See  paper  by  Mr.  Cripps  in  JFatti-y  September,  1906.) 
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in  the  **  Bournemouth  "  Well,  but  in  all  other  wells,  and  the  exhaustion 
is  certainly  felt  as  far  as  Kingston  Lacy,  two  miles  distant.  The  total 
yield  of  water  is  anticipated  at  3  million  gallons  per  day. 

Attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  difference  between  the  Bovington 
and  Wimbome  waters  as  regards  their  mineral  contents ;  and,  con- 
sidering that  they  both  proceed  from  the  Chalk,  this  is  all  the  more 
remarkable.  The  amount  of  solids  obtained  by  evaporation  in  the 
case  of  the  Bovington  water,  according  to  an  analysis  made  at 
Devonport,  is  returned  at  16*8  grains  per  gallon.  Of  this  amount 
carbonate  of  lime  contributes  but  little,  whilst  the  chlorides  are 
comparatively  abundant.  Hence  the  water  must  be  soft.  The 
analysis  of  the  water  of  the  Wimbome  waterworks  shows  22*19 
grains  per  gallon,  of  which  14*8  grains  may  be  expressed  as  carbonate 
of  lime.  Thus  the  Wimbome  water  is  fairly  hard,  and  much  pains 
are  taken  to  soften  by  artificial  means  the  supply  intended  for 
Bournemouth. 

It  is  evident  that  position  with  regard  to  existing  contours  is  an 
important  factor  in  an  art-esian  well,  and  the  valley  of  the  Allen  at 
Wimbome  seems  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  case  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  But  there  is  also  another  element  in  the  problem,  viz.,  the 
character  of  the  Chalk  encountered  during  operations.  It  has  been 
said  that  permeability  in  the  Chalk  depends  not  so  much  on  the  nature 
of  the  Chalk  itself  as  on  the  fissures  by  which  it  is  traversed.  This  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  the  headings  in  the  Boumemouth 
Waterworks  at  Wimbome.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  incorrect,  in 
a  general  sense,  to  regard  the  Chalk  formation,  with  very  limited 
exceptions,  as  a  sponge,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  the  water- 
level  moves  up  and  down,  according  to  the  amount  of  rainfall  in  those 
areas,  each  as  the  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire  plateau,  where  the  Chalk 
itself  forms  the  surface.  That  the  surface  contours,  and  consequently 
the  surface-flow,  has  some  influence  on  the  underground  flow  may  be 
conceded,  yet  the  controlling  factors  of  the  latter  are  in  the  main 
"  the  difference  of  pressure  along  the  lines  of  flow,  the  varying  texture 
of  the  strata  traversed,  and  the  disposition  of  contiguous  impermeable 
strata."  *  In  regard  also  to  the  degree  of  artesian  pressure  existing  at 
any  given  spot,  this  may  sometimes  be  modified  by  the  action  of 
sprmgs,  which,  like  excessive  pumping,  tend  to  bleed  the  underground 
arteries,  and  thus  lower  the  general  water-level  for  considerable 
distances. 

III. — Ov  soHE  Fossil  Beptiliak  Bones  froh  the  State  of  Rio 

Gbande  no  SuL,  Bbazil.' 

By  Arthur  Smith  Woodward,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

A  FEW  fossil  reptilian  bones  discovered  by  Dr.  Jango  Fischer  in 
1902  at  Santa  Maria  da  Bocca  do  Monte  (Serrito)  in  the  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  which  have  been  submitted  to  me  by  Dr.  H.  von 

^  Baldwin- Wiseman,  on  the  *' Motion  of  Sub-surface  Water'':  Quart.  Joum. 
Geol.  Soc.,  Tol.  Ixili,  p.  98.  A  sketch-map  of  sub-surface  water-levels  in  the  Chalk 
of  Dorset,  Wiltshire,  and  Hampshire  is  appended  to  this  paper. 

*  Beprinted  from  Revista  do  Mnseu  raujista,  vol.  vii  (1907),  pp.  46-57.  See 
also  abstract  in  Bep.  Brit.  Assoc,  1903  (1904),  p.  663. 
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Ihering  (San  Paulo  Museum),  are  of  much  interest.  They  not  only 
appear  to  determine  the  geological  age  of  the  formation  from  which 
they  were  obtained,  but  also  foreshadow  the  discovery  of  an  early 
Mesozoic  South  American  land  fauna,  which  has  long  been  expected. 

They  comprise  three  nearly  complete  vertebral  centra  and  a  frag- 
ment of  a  fourth  centrum,  with  one  digit  of  four  phalanges  and 
a  separate  ungual  phalange.  The  bones  were  found  together  under 
such  circumstances  that  they  probably  all  belong  to  one  individual. 

The  vertebral  centra  are  remarkable  for  (i)  their  very  short  antero- 
posterior extent,  (ii)  the  deeply  ovoid  shape  of  their  articular  ends, 
and  (iii)  the  considerable  constriction  of  their  sides. 

The  best-preserved  specimen  (Figs.  1,  1a)  is  evidently  not  much 
crushed,  and  shows  that  both  the  articular  ends  are  slightly  concave. 


Fio.  1. — Cervical  vertebra,  anterior  and  right  lateral  (a)  views,  c.  articulation  for 
capitulum  of  rib  ;  n.a.  base  of  neural  arch ;  n.e.  neural  canal ;  t,  articulation 
for  capitulum  of  rib  ;  x.  facette  for  intercentrum.    f  nat.  size. 

It  also  exhibits  the  characteristic  constriction  of  the  sides,  with  the 
prominent  anterior  rim,  which  bears  a  deeply  ovoid,  rounded  boss  {c.) 
for  the  articulation  of  the  capitulum  of  a  double-headed  rib.  The 
lower  part  of  the  same  rim  is  bevelled  in  such  a  way  {x.)  as  to 
suggest  that  an  intervertebral  wedge-bone  may  originally  have  been 
present.  The  neural  canal  {n,c,)  produces  a  shallow  groove  in  the 
centrum.  The  base  of  the  neural  arch  (n.a.)  still  remains,  and  proves 
that  it  is  firmly  fused  with  the  centrum,  not  merely  articulated  by 
suture.  This  arch  extends  from  end  to  end  of  the  centrum,  but  leaves 
a  slight  rim  of  the  latter  projecting  in  front.  Its  lateral  portion  is 
produced  somewhat  downwards  and  ends  in  a  deeply  ovoid,  rounded 
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boss  {t,\  for  the  articulation  of  the  tuberculum  of  the  rib  already 
mentioned.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  rib  must  have  been  stout, 
deep,  and  antero-posteriorly  compressed  at  its  double-headed  upper  end. 
One  of  the  most  imperfect  vertebral  centra  is  essentially  identical 
with  that  just  described,  showing  a  similar  rib  -  articulation  and 
a  space  for  a  wedge-bone.  The  other  good  specimen  (Figs.  2,  2a), 
however,  is  somewhat  smaller,  with  no  clear  indication  of  a  facette  on 
the  centinim  either  for  a  rib  or  for  a  wedge -bone.  Its  articular  ends 
are  slightly  concave.  The  base  of  its  neural  arch  seems  to  show  that 
it  agrees  with  that  of  the  other  vertebra  in  being  fused  with  the 
centrum,  while  the  neural  canal  similarly  forms  a  shallow  groove. 

A 


Fig.  2. — Dorsal  vertebra,  anterior  and  right  lateral  (a)  aspects,    f  nat.  size. 

The  first  tjrpe  of  vertebra  (Fig.  1)  obviously  belongs  to  the  cervical, 
while  the  second  (Fig.  2)  must  be  referred  to  the  dorsal  region.  If, 
therefore,  these  specimens  represent  one  and  the  same  individual,  the 
neck  must  have  been  comparatively  large  and  stout,  doubtless  for  4he 
support  of  a  heavy  head. 

The  digit  of  four  phalanges  (Figs.  3,  3a)  is  interesting  on  account 
of  the  shape  of  the  claw.  The  ungual  phalange  is  laterally  com- 
pressed and  unsymmetrical,  the  left  or  less  deep  side  being  flattened 
or  almost  hollowed,  while  the  other  side  is  slightly  convex.  The  bone 
is  not  marked  by  any  lateral  groove,  but  its  lower  face  is  considerably 
excavated  and  has  a  sharp  rim.  The  two  phalanges  following  the 
ungual  are  short  and  broad,  and  much  constricted  round  the  middle. 
The  next  bone,  which  perhaps  admits  of  more  than  one  interpretation, 
is  more  elongated  than  those  just  mentioned,  but  not  so  long  as  the 
Tingnal.  It  seems  to  be  displaced  in  the  fossil,  being,  in  fact, 
accidentally  turned  on  its  long  axis  to  an  extent  of  45°,  so  that 
its  imperfect  right  side  only  is  seen  in  Fig.  3,  its  left  side  in  Fig.  3a. 
If  this  interpretation  be  correct  the  bone  is  another  phalange,  with 
the  saddle-shaped  proximal  articular  face  somewhat  deeper  than  wide^ 
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The  detached  ungual  phalange  (Figs.  4,  4a,  4b)  resembles  the 
corresponding  bone  of  the  digit  just  described  in  the  concavity  of  its 
lower  face  (Fig.  4a)  and  in  its  lack  of  bilateral  symmetry ;  but  it  is 
relatively  large  and  expanded.  Its  articular  face  (Fig.  4b)  is  oblique 
and  much  deeper  than  broad;  its  slightly  convex  side  (Fig.  4)  is 
excessively  large,  owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  thin,  rounded,  distal 
border ;  while  its  flattened  left  side  (Fig.  4a)  is  a  comparatively  small 
triangular  area. 


3:- 


Fio»  3. — Digit  with  four  phalanges  (1-4),  upper  and  lower  (a)  views,    cr.  excaTa- 
tion  of  lower  face  of  ungual  pnalange.    f  nat.  size. 

The  two  ungual  phalanges  evidently  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
foot,  which  must  have  had  obliquely-curved  digits.  11  constructed  as 
in  the  Sauropodous  Dinosaurs  this  foot  would  be  of  the  left  side,  the 
large  claw  belonging  to  digit  i,  while  the  series  of  four  phalanges 
would  probably  represent  digit  in. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  affinities  of  a  reptile  known  only  by 
remains  as  fragmentary  as  those  now  described.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  bones  are  those  of  a  land  -  reptile ;  and  the 
characters  of  the  vertebrsB  suggest  that  they  belong  eitiier  to  aa 
Anomodont  or  to  a  primitive  Dinosaur.  The  fact  that  the  dorsal 
vertebral  centrum  shows  no  clear  mark  of  an  articular  facette  for  the 
rib  seems  to  prevent  its  reference  to  an  Anomodont ;  while  the  shape 
and  characters  of  the  cervical  vertebra  are  so  closely  similar  to  those 
of  a   corresponding  vertebra  from  the  Karoo  Formation  of  South 
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Africa  ascribed  to  the  Dinosaurian  EtukeUiaurus  by  Seeley  ^  that  the 
new  Brazilian  reptile  is  probably  allied  to  the  latter.  The  striking 
inequality  in  the  size  of  the  obliquely- curved  toes  is  also  less 
suggestive  of  an  Anomodont  than  of  a  Dinosaur ;  and  although  it  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  larger  Anomodonts  had  a  digital  formula 
like  that  of  lizards  and  crocodiles,  this  was  not  the  normal  condition, 
and  a  digit  with  four  phalanges  is  more  likely  to  have  belonged  to 
a  Dinosaur  than  to  a  member  of  the  more  primitive  order. 


Fio.  4. — Ungual  phalange,  upper,  lower  (a),  and  articular  (b)  views,    ar,  hollowed 
articular  face;  /.  flattened  inner  face;  ex,  excavation  of  lower  face,    f  nat.  size. 

I  therefore  refer  the  new  Brazilian  fossils  to  a  short -necked 
Dinosaur  allied  to  Emkelesaurus,  and  I  propose  to  name  this  reptile 
Scaphonyx  in  allusion  to  the  unique  inferior  excavation  of  the  ungual 
phsdaoges.     The  species  may  be  known  as  Scaphonyx  Fischeri, 

If  this  determination  be  correct,  the  rocks  in  which  the  bones  were 
found  may  be  regarded  as  of  Triassic  age.  Scaphonyx  is  also  to  bo 
considered  as  the  first  fossil  land-reptile  discovered  in  South  America 
which  clearly  belongs  to  the  fauna  of  *  Gondwana  Land.' 

Foitseripty  Aprils  1908. — The  preceding  paper  was  written  in  1904, 
when  Professor  Seeley' s  determination  of  the  cervical  vertebra  of 
JSuskelesaurus  had  not  been  questioned.  Since  that  time  Baron  F.  von 
Huene  (Palaeont.  Abhandl.,  n.s.,  vol.  viii,  1906,  p.  123)  has  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  vertebra  in  question  does  not  belong  to  a  Dinosaur, 
but  to  an  Anomodont;  while  Dr.  R.  Broom  has  described  similar 
vertebrsB  from  the  Upper  Beaufort  Beds  of  the  Karoo  Formation  under 
the  new  generic  name  of  Erythrosuchus  (Ann.  S.  African  Mus.,  vol.  v, 
1906,  p.  193).  According  to  Dr.  Broom's  description  this  reptile  is 
not  a  Dinosaur,  but  exhibits  many  resemblances  both  to  Belodonts 
and  to  Anomodonts.  From  new  specimens  submitted  to  me  by 
Dr.  I.  C.  White,  I  am  now  of  opinion  that  Scaphonyx  is  an 
Anomodont. — A.  S.  W. 

*  H.  G.  Seeley^,  "On  Emkelesaurus  Broxcnii  (Huxley)":  Ann.  Mag.  Nat. 
Hist.  (6),  vol.  iiv  (1894),  p.  339,  fig.  7.  Original  vertebra  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 
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IV. — Sedgwick  Museum  Notes. 

KoTES  ON  some  Fossils  from  Nepal. 

By  F.  R.  CowPEtt  Rebd,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

AMONGST  the  foreign  Jurassic  fossils  in  the  Sedgwick  Museuna 
acquired  or  presented  many  years  ago  and  but  rarely  refeiTe< 
to,  some  specimens  labelled  " Himalayan  Lias"  recently  came  unde 
my  notice.  They  were  marked  as  having  been  presented  by  Mr.  J 
Leckenby  in  1872,  and  had  been  carefully  kept  together  with  the  oL 
label,  giving  the  locality  and  history.  Some  of  them  had  at  som 
subsequent  date  been  mounted  and  identified  with  well -know: 
European  Liassic  species. 

The  old  label  accompanying  them  bore  the  following  inscription  :— 
**  Ammonites  from  the  Salagrammi  Kiver  near  Mooktinath,  18,000  f1 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Presented  to  me  by  Dr.  Wallich.  April 
1822.  [Signed^  T.  F.  C."  The  whole  label  is  in  the  same  hand 
writing  as  the  initials  T.  F.  C,  and  Mr.  Daydon  Jackson,  Genera 
Secretary  of  the  Linnean  Society,  to  whose  kind  assistance  I  ow 
much  information  about  Dr.  Wallich,  considers  it  almost  certain  tha 
the  person  thus  signing  himself  was  Major-General  Thomas  Fredericl 
Colby,  R.E.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  (1784-1852),  Director  of  the  Ordnanc 
Survey,  after  whom  Portlock*  named  the  well-known  trilobit 
RemopUurides  Colhit,  and  who  was  actively  interested  in  geolog; 
in  his  time.  The  present  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Indi 
has  also  made  to  me  the  same  suggestion  as  to  the  identity  of  T.  F.  C 

Dr.  Wallich  (1786-1854),  whose  full  name  was  Nathan  Woli 
Wallich,  though  during  his  scientific  career  he  called  himself  simpl; 
Nathaniel  Wallich,  was  born  in  Copenhagen  in  1786,  went  out  t 
India  in  the  Danish  service  in  1807,  and  entered  the  service  of  th( 
N.E.I.  Company  in  1813,  becoming  Superintendent  of  the  Calcutt 
Botanical  Garden  in  1815,  and  retaining  that  post  till  his  retiremen 
in  1846.  He  travelled  extensively  in  India  and  Nepal,  and  con 
tributed  various  papers  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  o 
Bengal,  dealing  with  the  plants  he  discovered.  His  name  first  appear 
in  the  list  of  members  of  that  Society  in  the  year  1820,  and  oi 
several  occasions  he  presented  fossils  to  the  Society's  collection,  bu 
none  apparently  from  Nepal,  though  many  plants  were  collected  an< 
described  by  him  from  that  country.  The  type- set  of  his  great  Indiai 
collections  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Linnean  Society,  but  the  geo 
graphical  indications  of  the  localities  are  stated  to  be  of  the  scantiest 
It  is  therefore  of  especial  interest  that  the  precise  locality  wher 
these  fossils  were  found  was  recorded  at  the  time  on  the  labe 
accompanying  them. 

Mooktinath  or  Muktinath  is  situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  rive; 
Kali  or  Buria  Gandak,  on  the  north  side  of  the  main  Himalayan  rangt 
and  south  of  Lob  Mantang ;  it  is  also  known  as  Ihochumigarsa,  anc 
has  the  altitude  13,100  feet  against  it,  according  to  a  recent  (1891] 
official  map  of  India,  published  in  Calcutta.     The  apparent  discrepancy 

1  Portlock  :  Geol.  Hep.  Londond.,  p.  256. 
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in  the  name  of  the  river  is  explained  in  an  old  paper  on  the  Ancient 
Geography  of  India  by  Lieut.-Col.  F.  Wilford  (Trans.  Asiatic  Soc. 
Bengal,  toI.  xiv,  1822,  p.  415),  who  states  that  the  altematiye  name 
for  the  Grandaca  (»  Gandak)  is  the  Sallagramma,  and  he  adds  the 
valuable  and  illuminating  remark  that  the  river  is  so  called  because 
of  the  stone  of  that  name  found  in  its  bed.  This  is  of  importance 
because  the  ammonite-bearing  concretions  of  precisely  similar  character 
to  those  in  this  WaUich  collection  are  known  throughout  India  as 
Salagrams,  and  are  used  as  charms.  Thus  Everest  *  figured  an 
ammonite  of  this  type  from  the  Himalayas  in  1833  with  the  note 
that  such  are  the  Salagrams  of  the  Hindoo  temples ;  and  Mr.  H.  J. 
Colebrooke'  presented  to  the  Geological  Society  in  1818  "argillaceous 
nodules  containing  Ammonites  and  called  Salagrams,  worshipped  by 
the  Hindoos."  Mr.  G.  H.  Tipper,  of  the  Indian  Geological  Survey, 
on  seeing  Wallich's  ammonites  in  the  Sedgwick  Museum  at  once 
recognised  them  as  being  typical  Salagrams.  Dr.  T.  H.  Holland,  how- 
ever, informs  me  that  some  so-called  Salagrams  are  only  small  rounded 
boulders  of  quartzite.  In  Blanf ord's '  figures  and  descriptions  of  the 
Cephalopods  from  Nepal  in  General  Hardwicke*s  collection  no  precise 
localities  are  given,  but  the  word  *  Sulgranees '  appeeurs  on  plate  0  in 
J.  E.  Gray's  work,*  where  some  of  these  fossils  are  figured,  and  Blanford* 
has  recently  suggested  that  it  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  word 
*  Saligram.'  The  latter  has  also  expressed  the  view  that  "it  is  very 
doubtful  if  any  of  the  Ammonites  represented  in  the  *  Illustrations ' 
came  originally  from  Nepal  at  all ;  it  is  more  probable  that  they  came 
from  further  west,  from  the  region  whence  Ammonites  have  been 
supplied  to  India  in  all  probability  for  ages.  It  is  certain  that  there 
has  long  been  an  importation  of  small  Ammonites  into  India  from  the 
Tibetan  side  of  the  Himalayas,  chiefly  from  the  Spiti  district,  N.N.E. 
of  Simla,  or  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Niti  pass,  north  of 
Kamaun."  It  was  previously  stated  in  Blanford  &  Oldham's 
Geology  of  India  (2nd  ed.,  1893,  p.  229),  that  Jurassic  rocks  were 
known  to  occur  north  of  Nepal,  characteristic  fossils  having  been 
brought  by  traders,  but  no  locality  in  Nepal  itself  is  given,  so  that  it 
appears  doubtful  if  any  recorded  occurrence  in  Nepal  with  the  precise 
loodity  has  previously  been  published.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
overlooked  that  Oppel  *  refers  to  a  specimen  of  Ammonites  sdbineanus^ 
Oppel,  in  a  black  nodule  from  the  river  *  Gundock'  (?  =  Gandak),  which 
had  been  kept  in  the  collection  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris  since 
1825 ;  this  fossil  may  possibly  have  been  obtained  from  the  same  spot 
as  Wallich's  specimens,  particularly  as  the  mode  of  occurrence  suggests 
a  Salagram,  and  as  the  same  species  is  most  probably  represented 

^  Everest,  Himalayan  Fossils,  Asiatic  Researches :   Trans.  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal, 
Tol.  xTiii  (1833),  pi.  i,  fig.  3. 
'  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  London,  yol.  t  (1821),  p.  643. 
'  Blanford:  Jonm.  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal,  yoI.  xxxii  (1863),  p.  124. 

*  J.  £.  Gray :  Illustrations  of  Indian  Zoology ;  chiefly  selected  from  the  collection 
of  Maior-Genaral  Hardwicke  (published  1830-2),  plate  C  (no  description). 

*  Blanford:    Proc.  Malac.  Soc.,  vol.  v.  No.  6  (October,  1903),  p.  345.    Crick: 
Gbol.  Mao.,  Dec.  V,  Vol.  I  (1904),  p.  62. 

*  Oppel:  Palaontologische  Mittheilungen,  vol.  iv  (1863),  p.  302. 
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amongst  ours  from  Muktinath  ;  moreoyer,  it  is  one  of  those  describe 
by  Oppel  as  associated  in  other  parts  of  the  Himalayas  with  specie 
{A.  frequens,  etc.)  allied  to  or  identical  with  ours.  One  of  th 
Ammonites  from  Nepal,  described  by  Gray  in  his  above-mentionei 
work,  was  dedicated  to  Dr.  Wallich  (^.  fFalliehi,  pi.  C,  fig.  3)  ;  th 
specimen^  is  in  the  British  Museum  collection,  and  the  sam 
species  has  been  recognised  by  Mr.  Crick  amongst  our  fossils  froB 
Muktinath.  To  Mr.  Crick  I  am  much  indebted  for  valuable  help  ii 
the  identifications. 

In  the  Sedgwick  Museum  Collection  from  Muktinath  there  are  ii 
all  sixty- three  specimens,  the  majority  of  which  are  ammonites  anc 
belemnites;  and  from  a  preliminary  examination  of  this  material  i 
seemed  evident  to  me  that  they  were  wrongly  referred  to  the  Lias 
Having  Salter  &  Blanford's  work  on  the  **  Palaeontology  of  Niti' 
(Calcutta,  1865)  at  hand,  a  comparison  with  the  illustrations  o 
Jurassic  fossils  in  that  book  naturally  suggested  itself,  and  then  witi 
Oppel's  figures  of  Himalayan  Cephalopods  in  his  '' Falaontologisch* 
Mittheilungen  "  (vol.  iv,  1863).  Finally  Uhlig's  uncompleted  memoi 
in  the  Palaontologia  Indiea  on  the  fauna  of  the  Spiti  Shales  was  eon 
suited.  From  these  investigations  it  became  obvious  that  many  of  th( 
Cephalopods  were  closely  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  previously 
described  Upper  Jurassic  forms  from  the  Himalayas.  Mr.  G.  H 
Tipper  (of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India),  on  seeing  the  specimens 
at  once  recognised  their  mode  of  preservation  and  lithological  character 
to  be  unquestionably  identical  with  that  of  fossils  from  the  Spit 
Shales.  At  the  British  Museum  I  was  subsequently  enabled  witl 
Mr.  Crick's  kind  assistance  to  make  a  direct  comparison  of  them  witl 
Blanford's  type-specimens  from  Niti,  and  my  views  as  to  the  strati 
graphical  horizon  and  affinities  of  the  fossils  were  confirmed  b^ 
Mr.  Crick,  who  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  many  of  the  species  an 
identical  and  others  closely  allied. 

Until  Professor  Uhlig  has  completed  his  researches  on  the  fauni 
of  the  Spiti  Shales  it  would  be  undesirable  to  attempt  a  detaile< 
description  of  this  interesting  material,  but  so  far  as  the  works  of  th< 
above  quoted  authors  take  us  the  following  genera  and  species  can  b< 
recognised : — 

BeUmniies  cf .  stdeatuSy  Miller. 

The  large  stout  form  figured  by  Blanford  under  this  name  (Palseont 
Kiti,  p.  76,  pi.  X,  figs.  1-7)  and  the  large  phragmocones  precisel} 
correspond  with  some  of  our  specimens,  but  there  is  also  the  mon 
slender  form  named  B,  Oerardi  by  Oppel,  which  Blanford  considerec 
a  synonym  of  the  present  species  (Crick,  Geol.  Mao.,  Dec.  V,  Vol.  I, 
1904,  p.  64).  Boehm's  work  on  the  allied  species  of  Belemnites  fron 
the  Moluccas  suggests  that  more  than  one  species  is  included  undei 
this  name.     The  figures  given  by  Everest*  of  a  belemnite  from  the 

>  Crick :  op.  cit.,  pp.  62,  63  ;  and  Proc.  Malac.  Soc,  vol.  t,  No.  4  (April,  1903), 
p.  286. 

2  Everest,  Himalavan  Fossils,  Asiatic  Researches:  Trans.  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal, 
vol.  xviii  (1833),  p.  108,  pi.  i,  figs.  16,  17. 
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Himalayas  represents  a  form  similar  to  Blanford's  B,  sulcaius.  In 
Somaliland  a  closely  allied  form  has  been  found  (Click,  Geol.  Mao., 
Dec.  IV,  Vol.  Ill,  1896,  p.  296). 

JSbpliUs  Wallichiif  Gray. 

One  specimen  in  our  collection  may  be  without  doubt  identified  with 
this  species,^  and  especially  resembles  one  of  the  specimens  figured 
by  Blanford  (op.  cit.,  pi.  xv,  figs.  l<h-e). 

FeruphineUi  cf.  hiplexy  Sowerby. 

The  species  from  Niti  which  Blanford  (op.  cit.,  p.  79,  pi.  xi, 
figs,  la-c;  pi.  xii,  figs.  \a-c)  referred  to  Sowerby's  A,  hipkx,  is  the 
most  abundant  ammonite  in  the  Muktinath  collection,  but  mostly  occurs 
only  as  external  casts,  similar  to  that  figured  by  Everest,'  and  men- 
tioned by  him  as  being  the  Salagrams  of  Hindoo  temples.  The  true 
.specific  reference  of  this  form  must  for  the  present  be  left  uncertain. 

F&risphinetes  cf.  torquatus,  Sowerby. 

Mr.  Crick  pointed  out  to  me  that  several  of  our  specimens  are 
indistinguishable  from  the  form  described  by  Blanford  (op.  cit.,  p.  80) 
as  Am.  tarquatus,  Sowerby,  of  which  the  specimens  are  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Periiphinctes  aff.  frequens,  Oppel. 

A  large,  nearly  perfect  ammonite,  measuring  between  15  and  16  c.c. 
in  diameter,  appears  to  be  closely  allied,  if  not  identical,  with  Oppel's 
species,  A./requetUf  from  the  Himalayas.'  A  smaller  specimen  may 
perhaps  belong  to  the  same  species,  or  be  a  variety.  The  larger  one 
appears  to  be  in  rather  a  different  state  of  preservation  and  not  to 
have  come  out  of  a  nodule. 

Ferisphinetes  cf.  sahineanus,  Oppel. 

One  small  specimen,  measuring  about  40  mm.  in  diameter,  may  be 
compared  with  Oppel's  A.  sabineanw  from  the  Himalayas.*  It  is  not 
in  quite  the  same  state  of  preservation  as  the  other  ammonites,  more 
resembling  in  this  respect  the  large  example  of  F.  aff.  frequens. 

Oppelia  {StrehliUfi)  cf.  Orieshachiy  XJhlig, 

The  external  impression  of  one  side  of  an  Oppelia  may  be  compared 
with  TJhlig's  0.  Grieshachi  *  from  the  Spiti  Shales ;  the  serrated  keel 
and  ornamentation  of  the  whorls,  as  well  as  the  general  shape  and 
characters  of  the  shell,  are  apparently  identical. 

1  Crick,  op.  cit,  p.  118. 

*  Everest,  op.  cit.,  pi.  i,  fig.  3. 

'  Oppel,  op.  cit.,  p.  295,  t.  87  ;  Siemeradzki,  Men.  Amm.  Feriiphinetes^ 
Palaeontographica,  Bd.  xlv.  Lief.  3  (1898),  p.  237. 

*  Oppel,  op.  cit.,  p.  288,  t.  82,  figs,  la-tf,  2«,  b\  Siemeradzki,  op.  cit.,  p.  110, 
pi.  XX,  fig.  2. 

*  Uhlig,  Fauna  of  the  Spiti  Shales,  Palajont.  Indica,  ser.  xv,  vol.  iv  (1903), 
p.  47,  pi.  V,  figs.  2a-r,  3a-r,  4a,  i ;  pi.  vi,  figs,  la-c,  2a-d,  4a-rf,  5a,  e» 
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Faralhlodon  e^erlantanus  (Stoliczka). 

The  internal  cast  of  a  large  lamellibranch  possesses  the  shape  an 
characters  of  hinge  and  teeth  of  the  well-known  P,  effertonianus  i 
the  Spiti  Shales.^    This  species  has  also  been  found  in  Somaliland.' 

Nucula  sp. 

One  imperfect  internal  cast  of  a  species  of  Nucuia  occurs  in  tfa 
collection  adhering  to  the  outside  of  a  nodule  containing  an  example  ( 
Peri,  hiplex.  The  hinge-line  with  its  minute  transverse  teeth  is  visible 
but  the  specimen  is*  too  imperfect  for  further  description. 

RhyncJionella  cf.  variabilis^  Schlotheim. 

Onlv  the  pedicle  valve  of  one  example  of  a  Rhynehonella  is  preseni 
and  it  is  likewise  attached  to  the  exterior  of  a  geode.  The  fori 
from  Kiti  referred  by  filanford'  to  Rkynfih.  vanahilis^  Schlotheim,  i 
apparentlj  identical. 

Fossils  from  Nepal  are  so  rare  and  difficult  to  obtain  that  the  abov 
mentioned  are  of  special  interest^  and  stratigiaphicallj  fill  up  a  gap  i 
our  knowledge  as  to  the  eastward  extension  of  the  Spiti  Shale  &Luni] 

The  extension  of  the  Spiti  Shales  eastwards  from  Nepal  has  bee 
proved  by  their  discovery^  in  Central  Tibet,  near  the  Eongra  L 
and  Eampa  dzong,  in  about  28^  N.  lat.  and  88^  E.  loDg.,  during  th 
last  expedition  into  Tibet.  But  Boehm's'  researches  in  the  Sul 
Islands  have  carried  the  distribution  of  the  distinctive  fauna  of  thes 
beds  still  further  to  the  ea^t,  for  on  the  south  coast  of  the  islands  c 
Taliabu  and  Mangoli,  between  1^  and  2^  S.  lat.  and  124"=^  and  126 
E.  long.,  some  of  the  typical  species  {Sbplites  Wallichi^  6z^y>  &&' 
Phylloeerat  strigile^  Blanf.),  with  others  closely  allied  to  Himalaya 
forms  (e.g.  BehmniUi  alfuricusy  Boehm,  aff.  3.  Gerardi,  Oppel),  hav 
been  found ;  and  even  in  Dutch  New  Guinea,  at  2^  22'  S.  lat.  an 
139^  50'  E.  long.,  Boehm  (op.  cit.,  1907,  footnote  on  p.  118)  state 
that  representative  ammonites  of  the  same  fauna  occur,  and  probabl; 
also  on  the  Strickland  Eiver  in  142°  E.  long.,  in  British  territory 
Bothpletz '  had  previously  described  and  figured  Belemnttet  Gerard 
from  the  island  of  Rotti  in  about  11°  S.  lat.  and  123°  E.  long 
Several  stratigraphical  subdivisions  of  the  Spiti  Shales  were  recognise 
by  Diener  *  in  the  Himalayas,  and  Boehm  likewise  maintains  that  ii 
the  Moluccas  also  they  include  horizons  from  the  Oxford  Clay  upward 
to  the  passage  beds  between  the  Jurassic  and  the  Cretaceous. 

1  Stoliezka:  Mem.  G«ol.  Surv.  India,  toI.  y  (1866),  pt.  1,  p.  %%  pi.  Tiii,  fig.  ? 

»  R.  B.  Newton:  Gbol.  Mag.,  Dec.  IV,  Vol.  Ill  (1896),  p.  294. 

'  Blanford  &  Salter:  Palaeont.  Niti,  p.  101,  pi.  xxi,  figs.  1a-c. 

*  Hayden :  Geol.  of  Provinces  of  Tsang  and  U  in  Central  Tibet,  pp.  31-84  (Mena 
Geol.  Sorv.  India,  vol.  xxxvi,  pt.  2,  1907). 

B  Boehm:  Beitr.  z.  Geol.  Isiederland.  Indien,  i,  pp.  1-46,  pis. i-vii  (Pabwoiito 
graphica,  Suppl.  iv.  Lief.  1,  1904)  ;  pp.  59-120,  pis.  ix-xxxi  (Palaeontognpidcfl 
Suppl.  iv,  Lief.  2,  1907). 

«  Boehm  :  Neues  Jahrb.f. Miner.,  Beil.  Bd.  xxii  (1906), pp.  393-396, and rsfereaoes 

7  Rotbpletz :  Die  Perm-,  Trias-,  nnd  Jura-Formation  aui  Timor  nnd  Botti,  p.  104 
t.  liii,  figs.  6-8,  10,  12  (Palaeontographica,  Bd.  xxxix,  Lief.  2,  1892). 

8  Diener :  Denkschr.  Kais.  Akad.  Wiss.Wien,  Math.  Natm.  KL,  Bd.  lxii(I895) 
pp.  582-588. 
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Two  other  specimeiis  in  Wallioh's  collection  certainly  come  from 
a  different  horizon,  and  their  mode  of  preservution  is  not  the  Bame. 
One  is  the  imperfect  valve  of  a  species  of  Hahbia  comparable  with 
JET.  eharJfana,  Mojs.,  which  has  been  recorded  from  the  Trias  of  Botti 
and  Sumatra ;  ^  it  occurs  in  a  black  shaly  limestone.  The  other  is  the 
internal  cast  of  an  ammonoid  almost  wholly  replaced  by  crystalline 
calcite,  but  showing  in  one  part  the  suture-line,  the  characters  of 
which,  so  far  as  they  are  visible,  suggest  that  it  may  be  referred  to  the 
genus  Ptyehitet^  and  the  shape  of  the  shell  much  resembles  that  of 
PL  rugifer^  Oppel.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Trias  also  occurs 
near  Muktinath. 


V. — PaELnCIFABT    NOTS     OH    SOMX    TJlTRVCORnEn     EXPOBUKES     OF    THE 

Quabtz-Felsitb  nr  Nokth-Wxst  CiitNARVoirsRiBE. 
By  A.  B.  Badoxk,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

DTTBINQ  an  investigation  of  the  rocks  of  North- West  Carnarvonshire 
older  than  the  Llanberis  Slates,  the  detailed  results  of  which 
I  hope  soon  to  publish,  I  have  discovered  certain  exposures  of 
quartz-felsite  which  are  not  marked  as  such  on  the  maps  of  the 
Geological  Ordnance  Survey,  nor  have  been  described,  as  far  as  I  know, 
by  other  observers. 

Beference  to  maps  75  N.W.,  78  S.W.,  and  78  S.E.  of  the  1  inch 
Geological  Survey,  or  to  Sheet  7  of  the  Geological  Index  Map,  will 
show  that  in  the  area  stretching  from  Bangor  and  Bethesda  on  the 
north-east  to  the  Yale  of  Nantle  on  the  south-west  two  bands  of 
quartz-felsite  are  marked,  the  one  extending  from  Bangor  to  Car- 
narvon, the  other  from  the  Penrhyn  Slate  Quarry  through  Llanberis  to 
the  village  of  Llanllyfni.  As  is  well  known,  these  rocks  have  been 
variously  regarded  as  of  Pre-Cambrian,  early  Cambrian,  and  Post- 
Cambrian  age. 

The  exposures  which  I  liesire  to  record  lie  to  the  west  of  the  eastern 
band  of  felsite,  and  proceeding  generally  from  north-east  to  south-west 
occur  at  the  localities  named  below. 

1 IXCH 

GvoLooiCAL  Map.  6  Inch  Orbkancb  Map. 
78  S.E.        CamtrvoMhire,  XII,  N.W. 
78  S.W.  „  XV,  S.E. 


(1) 

[2) 
3) 

Si 

6) 
(7) 


LOCALTTT. 

Farm  of  Ty'n  7  caeau 

Gwirfai  River,  near  Bontnewydd. 

Near  Gadlys  Farm 

Near  Llanwnda  Railway  Station  . 

Glynllifon  Park 

Brynmawr  Farm    ... 

East  of  lianllyfni 


75  N.W. 


XX,  N.E. 
XX,  S.E. 
XX,  S.E. 
and  XXI,  S.W. 

(1)  Ty^n  y  caeau  Farm. — This  locality  lies  about  2 J  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Penrhyn  Quarry,  the  most  northerly  point  at  which  the 
eastern  band  of  quartz-felsite  has  been  found  hitherto.  The  outcrop 
is  about  830  yards  in  length  and  50  yards  in  breadth  at  its  widest. 
It  strikes  60^  east  of  north  and  forms  a  low  ridge.     On  the  north-west 


1  Yolz :  Zeitschr.  deut.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  li  (1899),  p.  35,  t.  i,  figs.  12,  13. 
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it  is  covered  by  conglomerates  and  grits,  while  to  the  south-east  ther 
is  low-lying  swampy  ground,  tlie  boundary  on  this  side  probably  bein. 
a  fault.  The  rock  is  grey  in  colour,  and  at  the  south-western  end  € 
the  exposure  near  the  farm  buildings  flow-structure  is  well  displaye 
on  the  weathered  surfaces ;  elsewhere,  however,  this  is  not  so  apparent 
The  microscopical  characters  are  generally  those  of  the  Gwmyglo  rock 
but  specimens  from  the  eastern  side  do  not  show  flow-structure,  an 
are  much  decomposed  and  brecciated. 

There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  other  exposures  of  the  quartz-felsit 
between  this  point  and  those  so  well  known  near  the  north-west  en 
of  Llyn  Padam,  some  five  miles  away. 

(2)  Gwirfai  River,  near  Bontnewydd. — ^The  small  village  of  Boni 
newydd  is  about  two  miles  south  of  Carnarvon.  A  quarter  of  a  mil 
to  the  east  the  ground  rises  into  the  hilly  slopes  which  lie  in  front  c 
Mynydd  Mawr  and  Moel  Eilio.  Debouching  from  a  somewhat  narroi 
channel,  cut  through  this  higher  ground,  the  Gwirfai  River  flo^ 
eastward  from  Lake  Cwellyn  through  Bontnewydd  to  Carnarvon  Baj 
The  Geological  Survey  Map  shows  the  river  as  traverdng  the  quarti 
felsite  from  Bettws-Garmon  to  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Bontaewydc 
and  for  the  next  mile  and  a  quarter  as  traversing  Cambrian  grits  an 
conglomerates.  Stratified  rocks,  however,  do  not  occur  for  all  thi 
distance ;  they  crop  out  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  west  of  the  quarts 
felsite,  and  from  this  point  extend  for  300  yards  to. the  west.  Agaii 
just  at  the  opening  of  the  gorge  grits  and  conglomerates  are  found,  bv 
for  some  600  yards  east  of  that  opening  the  sides  of  the  gorge  ai 
formed  of  quartz-f elsite.  The  latter  rock  shows  numerous  phenocrysi 
of  quartz  and  felspar,  the  first-named  mineral  being  much  cracked. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  stratified  rocks  which  ai 
found  at  the  mouth  of  the  gorge  lie  directly  on  the  felsite  an 
comprise  grits  of  quartz  and  pink  felspar,  and  very  coarse  coi 
glomerates  which  have  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  those  so  we 
known  at  Llanddeiniolen. 

(3)  Oadlye  Farm. — ^In  a  lane  leading  from  the  main  road  a  litti 
north  of  Llanwnda  Railway  Station  there  is  a  small  opening  in  whic 
pink  quartz-felsite  is  exposed. 

(4)  Llanwnda  Station. — Half  a  mile  to  the  south-west  of  the  la 
exposure,  quartz-felsite  is  again  exposed  in  a  few  patches  on  tl 
eastern  bank  of  the  railway  cutting,  some  100  yards  south  of  tt 
station. 

(5)  Glynllifon, — The  next  series  of  exposures  occurs  in  Glynllifc 
Park,  the  residence  of  the  Hon.  Frederick  Wynn,  owing  to  who! 
kindness  it  is  that  I  have  been  able  to  examine  this  loc«Jity.  Tl 
Geological  Ordnance  Map  msurks  the  eastern  half  of  Glynllifon  \ 
•'altered  Cambrian  Sandstone,"  probably  because  the  surveyors  mistoo 
the  quartz-felsite  noted  below  as  exposed  in  Coed  Penbrynmawr  f< 
a  metamorphic  rock.  The  other  exposures,  however,  to  which  I  refe 
occur  in  pai*ts  of  Glynllifon  marked  on  the  map  as  unaltered  Cambria 
Grits  and  Conglomerates. 

Most  of  the  exposures  of  the  igneous  rock  are  found  in  or  near  tl 
narrow  valley  of  the  little  stream  called  the  Afon  Llifon,  which  hei 
extends  from  the  so-called  '  East '  Lodge  on  the  north  for  a  distant 
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of  about  half  a  mile  to  near  Glynllifon  House  on  the  south-west.  The 
width  of  the  outcrop  so  exposed  is  only  some  150  yards,  but  I  am 
informed  that  the  rock  was  found  in  excavations  for  cellars  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  which  shows  that  it  extends  at  least  300  yards 
further  westwards.  At  one  exposure  it  is  seen  that  grits  coarse  and 
fine  lie  directly  on  the  felsite ;  these  rocks  are  apparently  continuous 
for  a  mile  or  more  to  the  west. 

At  the  quarry  called  Gallt-y-Prif  a  narrow  band  of  the  quartas- 
felsite  is  foand  among  the  grits,  brought  in  apparently  by  faults. 

The  greater  part  of  Glynllifon  is  covered  with  drift,  and  there  are  no 
other  exposures  of  the  felsite  or  of  the  so-called  Cambrian  Gkits,  either 
to  the  east  or  south  of  those  just  described,  except  in  the  locality  first 
mentioned.  This  is  near  the  southern  boundary  wall,  in  the  wood 
named  on  the  6  inch  map,  Coed  Penbrynmawr.  Here  in  several 
openings  the  quartz-felsite  is  again  exposed.  The  quartz-felsite  of 
Glynllifon  varies  from  cream-coloured  to  grey  and  reddish-grey  in 
colour,  and  contains  many  quartz  phenocrysts  much  corroded  and 
broken ;  in  places  it  is  much  cleaved,  in  others  it  is  massive. 

(6)  Brt/nmawr  Farm, — A  few  yards  south  of  the  southern  boundary 
wall  of  Glynllifon,  continuing  the  line  of  the  exposures  in  Coed 
Penbrynmawr,  there  is  a  small  opening  where  the  quartz-felsite  is 
again  to  be  found,  and  further  on  for  half  a  mile  to  the  south-west  there 
are  other  exposures  in  the  somewhat  steeply  sloping  ground  on  which 
stands  the  farm  called  Brynmawr.  Judging  from  the  Survey  Maps 
these  rocks  were  considered  to  be  metamorphosed  Cambrian  Sandstones. 

(7)  Zlanllyjhi.  —  Oji  Sheet  75  N.W.  of  the  1  inch  Geological 
Ordnance  Map,  the  boundary  between  the  quartz-felsite  and  the 
adjoining  rocks,  the  so-called  Cambrian  Slates  and  Grits,  is  drawn  as 
passing  &om  Nantle  Railway  Station  south-westwards  to  a  point  just 
north  of  the  village  of  Llanllyfni.  The  stratified  rocks  are  marked  as 
forming  a  continuous  band,  a  mile  or  more  wide,  wrapping  round  the 
felsite.  As  a  matter  of  fact  much  of  this  area  is  formed  of  the  felsite 
faulted  against  the  slates  and  grits.  It  is  exhibited  at  the  following 
places,  so-named  on  the  6  inch  ordnance  map  or  so  known  locally : 
Penglog,*  Tyddyn  Agnes,  Gwynfaes,  Taldrwst  isaf,  Taldrwst  ganol, 
Taldrwst  ucha,  Singrig  Quarry,  and  Tanyrallt  Quarry.  The  area 
over  which  the  rock  is  exposed  is  rather  more  than  half  a  mile  from 
south-west  to  north-east  and  about  one -third  of  a  mile  from  north- 
west to  south-east.  Probably  the  felsite  is  present  over  a  still  larger 
area,  but  deep  drift  obscures  the  outcrops. 

In  this  locality  the  felsite  is  extremely  schistose,  the  felspars  having 
been  in  most  cases  completely  broken  down.  In  some  places  the 
quartz  grains  are  very  numerous,  while  elsewhere  they  are  few  and 
small. 

The  surface  of  the  ground  between  the  exposures  numbered  (2)  to  (6) 
inclusive  is  largely  formed  by  Drift,  so  that  one  cannot  actually  trace 
the  course  of  the  quartz-felsite  from  exposure  to  exposure  by  means  of 
the  surface  features.    There  cannot,  however,  be  any  reasonable  doubt 

1  This  is  probably  the  locality  just  referred  to  by  J.  H.  Blake,  Q.J.G.S.,  xlix, 
p.  463. 
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but  that  a  continuous  band  of  that  rock  does  extend  for  a  distance  of 
four  and  a  half  miles  along  a  line  running  from  Bontnewydd  on  tbe 
north-north-east  to  Br3mmawr  Farm  on  the  south-south-west,  and  that 
such  an  outcrop  should  be  marked  on  the  Surrey  geological  maps 
instead  of  the  rocks  at  present  represented  on  them.  Whether  tlus 
middle  band  of  f  elsite  is  continuous  with  the  eastern  band,  or  not,  or 
whether  the  Survey  maps  are  correct  in  showing  the  so-called 
Cambrian  Grits  as  extending  continuously  from  the  Gwirfai  Biver  t^) 
the  south-west,  it  appears  at  present  impossible  to  determine,  for  the 
relationships  of  these  older  rocks  are  completely  obscured  by  the  thick 
covering  of  glacial  deposits. 


Sketch-map  of  some  unrecorded  exposures  of  Quartz-Felsite  in  North-West 
CarnaiTonshire. 

VI. — Note  on  the  Geology  of  the  Falkland  Islands. 

By  J.  Halle,  Geologist  to  the  Swedish  Magellanic  Expedition. 
(Communicated  by  Dr.  Carl  Skottsbbro,  Director  of  the  Expedition.) 

THE  Swedish  Magellanic  Expedition  spent  some  time  in  the  Falkland 
Islands  before  proceeding  to  Tierra  del  Fuego,  where  important 
work  is  being  carried  on.  The  writer  utilised  his  stay  in  the  Falklands 
to  study  the  geology  and  collect  fossils.  The  following  is  a  brief  note 
of  the  work  there. 
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.  The  Devonian  formation,  which  constitutos  the  larger  part  of  the 
islands,  was  carefully  surveyed,  and  fossils  discorered  in  several  new 
localities.  The  stratigraphical  and  tectonic  conditions,  on  the  West 
Island  especially,  proved  to  he  of  much  interest.  My  most  important 
task,  however,  was  to  solve  the  question  of  the  supposed  occurrence  of 
Permo-Carhonif erous  layers  of  the  Gondwana  type.  Some  fragmentary 
plant  fossils,  collected  in  1902  during  the  Swedish  Antarctic  expedition, 
were  described  by  Professor  Nathorst  in  Stockholm  under  the  name  of 
PhyUotheea  sp.,  and  compared  with  a  species  from  the  Glossopteris 
flora,  hut  owing  to  the  fragmentary  condition  of  the  specimens  their 
determination  remained  doubtful.  I  have  now  been  able  to  settle  the 
question.  Fossils,  principally  leaves  of  Glossopteris^  occur  in  many 
places,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  southern  part  of  East  Falkland 
south  of  Wickham  Heights  belongs  to  the  Gondwana  system.  At  the 
base  of  the  Glossopteris  series  I  discovered  a  Boulder-clay  formation 
containing  blocks  of  stone  apparently  of  Glacial  origin,  which  un- 
doubtedly corresponds  to  the  well-known  moraines  from  other  parts  of 
Gondwanaland. 

Of  more  recent  formations,  an  interesting  Forest-bed,  discovered  on 
West  Point  Island  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Felton,  was  made  an  object  of  special 
investigation.  The  bed,  which  contains  great  quantities  of  large 
trunks,  is  covered  by  old  *  flowing  soil,'  and  is  probably  of  Pre-glacial 
age.  After  having  been  worked  out,  my  collections  will  give 
important  information  as  to  the  phyto-geographical  and  climatological 
conditions  of  these  islands  during  the  early  Quaternary  period.  I  have 
also  paid  attention  to  the  other  Pleistocene  deposits,  as  well  as  to  the 
question  of  changes  of  level,  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  the  latest 
period.  The  result  of  these  researches  cannot  be  communicated  until 
the  observations  and  collections  have  been  thoroughly  studied. 


VII. — ^An  Analysis  of  London  Clat. 
By  J.  H.  B.  Jenkins,  F.C.S. 

THE  sample  analysed  was  derived  from   a  well-boring  made   at 
East  Ham  by  Messrs.  C.  Isler  &  Co.,  who  gave  the  following 
table  of  the  strata  passed  through : — 


Thickness. 

Depth. 

ft. 

in. 

ft.  in. 

8oa       

Mould 

3 

0 

3     0 

Biver  Gravel 

Ballast 

..        14 

0 

17     0 

London  Clftj 

London  Clay     

Sand,  Shells,  and  Pebbles 

..       69 
...       10 

0 
0 

76     0 
86     0 

f Blue  Clay  and  Shells    ... 
Mottled  Sand     

...       10 

0 

96     0 

6 

0 

102     0 

Woolwich  Beds 

and 
Thanet  Sand. 

Sandstone          

5 

0 

107    0 

Gray  Sand         

...       16 

0 

123     0 

Live  Gray  Sand 

Dead  Grav  Sand  Loam 

...       30 
...       26 

0 
6 

153     0 
179     6 

Green  Coated  Flints     ... 

0 

6 

180     0 

Chalk  and  Flints 

...     120 

0 

300     0 

The  sample  was  taken  from  the  stratum  of  clay  between  17  and 
76  feet  below  the  surface. 
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It  was  a  wet,  stiff  clay,  of  dark-gray  colour.  On  heating  to  120°  C. 

it  lost  20-1  per  cent.,  and  there  was  a  further  loss  of  6*3  per  cent. 

on  ignition. 

The  residue  was  of  hrick-red   colour,  and  on  analysis  gave  the 

following  results : — 

Silica 67-9 

Alumina          18*3 

Ferric  Oxide 8*7 

Lime 1'3 

Magnesia        1*2 

Potash 1-6 

Soda 1-4 

100-4 


VIII. — Mottled  Foraminifebous  Limestone  in  West  and  North 

Lancashire. 
By  J.  Wilfrid  Jacksox  (Manchester  Museum). 

EARLY  in  1904,  whilst  spending  a  holiday  at  Silverdale,  neai 
Carnforth,  I  noticed  at  the  roadside  near  the  Silverdale  Hotel 
several  heaps  of  a  peculiar  mottled  limestoDc  which  was  heing  broken 
up  for  road-metal.  The  resemblance  to  specimens  I  had  seen  from 
Derbyshire  struck  me  at  once,  and  I  was  not  long  in  locating  th( 
quarry  from  which  the  material  had  been  derived.  The  exposure  oi 
the  rock  is  situated  near  the  turn  of  an  old  cart  track  leading  fron 
Silverdale  Green  to  Burton  Well.  When  I  visited  the  place  then 
was  a  section  visible  of  about  12  to  14  feet  long  and  2  to  3  feet  deep 
On  the  top  was  a  thin  layer  of  surface  soil  with  vegetation  on  it.  Th( 
floor  of  the  quarry  was  also  of  the  same  mottled  limestone.  The  strata 
here  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are  rolling  with  a  genera! 
dip  of  10°  E. 

Whilst  tmversing  the  district  again  in  1905  I  came  across  anothei 
small  exposure  of  this  mottled  limestone  in  a  small  roadside  quarr] 
near  Woodwell,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south-west  of  that  ai 
Burton  Well.  Here  about  the  same  depth  was  exposed,  the  strati 
dipping  slightly  to  tjie  S.E.  I  cannot  say  definitely,  as  yet,  whether 
these  two  sections  are  exposures  of  the  same  bed,  but  it  is  highl] 
probable. 

Quite  recently  I  came  across  a  small  slab  of  mottled  limestone  a 
the  Chad  wick  Museum,  Bolton,  which  the  curator,  Mr.  T.  Midgley 
informed  me  had  been  obtained  from  Grange-over-Sands  by  a  Mr.  H 
Wright.  It  is  part  of  a  large  slab  found  under  some  feet  of  Boulder 
clay  on  the  Eden  Park  Estate,  and  both  pieces  are  beautifully  glaciated 
The  direction  of  the  scratches  as  the  block  lay  undisturbed  was  notice< 
to  be  from  north  to  south.  I  also  possess  a  specimen  and  slides  o 
mottled  limestone  from  the  Boulder-clay  near  Burscough  Bridge,  Soutl 
Lancashire,  collected  by  a  friend  of  mine,  which  is  highly  foramini 
ferous,  and  agrees  closely  with  the  Silverdale  specimens. 

The  Silverdale  specimens  partake  of  exactly  the  same  character  a 
those  described   by  Messrs.  Barnes  and  Holroyd  from  Derbyshire. 

*  "  On  the  Mottled  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  Derbyshire":  Trans.  Mancli 
Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xxvi,  p.  561. 
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The  matrix  is  light-coloured  and  fine-grained,  with  irregularly  shaped 
patches  (?  nodules)  of  a  fine-grained  dark-coloured  limestone.  The 
patches  haye  no  definite  shape,  being  mostly  very  uneven  in  size, 
some  of  them  being  long  cylindrical  bodies  with  irregular  contours. 
The  patches  are  in  no  case  confluent,  and,  like  the  Derbyshire  examples, 
there  is  a  tendency  for  them  to  break  along  the  line  of  contact  with 
the  lighter  portion.  "When  exposed  to  the  weather  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  along  the  numerous  cracks  and  fissures  in  the  quarry,  the 
rock  weathers  in  the  same  peculiar  manner  as  the  examples  above 
mentioned,  that  is,  the  dark  patches  resist  the  weathering  to  a  greater 
degree  than  the  lighter  portion  of  the  rock,  and  the  patches  stand 
out  in  relief  similar  to  the  encrinital  limestone  of  some  parts  of 
Derbyshire. 

In  the  Silverdale  specimens,  so  far  as  I  have  made  out,  foraminifera 
are  almost  as  numerous  in  the  light  portion  of  the  rock  as  in  the  dark, 
which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  specimens  from  Derbyshire,  where 
the  light  part  is  said  to  be  almost  void  of  these  remains.  The  same 
state  of  things  exists  in  the  Boulder-clay  specimens.  Other  organic 
remains  such  as  mollusca  and  corals  are  rare  in  the  rock. 

Now  as  to  the  physical  conditions  which  led  to  the  formation  of 
this  mottled  limestone.  Messrs.  Barnes  and  Holroyd  in  the  above 
cited  paper  give  as  their  opinion  that  the  dark  patches  have  been 
removed  from  the  original  place  of  deposition,  and  intermingled  and 
cemented  into  the  lighter  matrix.  They  further  state  that — **  In 
the  discussion  upon  a  former  paper  read  by  us  at  the  March  meeting 
upon  the  pebbles  found  in  the  Windy  Knoll  conglomerate.  Professor 
Boyd  Dawkins  threw  out  the  suggestion  that  the  pebbles  might 
possibly  be  patches  of  a  partially  hardened  calcareous  mud  from  the 
sea-floor,  and  this  idea  would  seem  to  offer  an  explanation  of  the 
presence  of  the  dark  patches  in  the  light  matrix,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  believe  that  their  origin  is  due  to  one  of  the  volcanic  outbursts 
that  are  found  represented  in  the  limestone,  for  upon  the  same  or 
a  very  near  horizon,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  make  out,  there  exists 
a  bed  of  volcanic  rock.  Given  that  these  outbursts  of  volcanic  activity 
were  preceded  by  the  usual  earth  shocks  and  sea  disturbances,  and 
the  neighbouring  presence  of  calcareous  beds  of  dai*k  foraminiferal 
mud,  we  have  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  turning  up  from 
the  sea  bottom,  and  consequent  removal  to  another  area  of  the  dark 
parts,  together  with  the  rcdeposition  and  consolidation,  to  produce 
the  peculiar  mottlings." 

This  highly  interesting  explanation  of  the  mottling  of  the  limestone 
appears  to  hold  good  with  regard  to  the  Derbyshire  beds  where  there 
have  been  contemporaneous  lava-flows  (e.g.  Toadstone)  along  with 
the  deposition  of  the  limestone  ;  but  how  are  we  to  account  for  the 
same  phenomenon  of  mottled  limestone  so  far  away  as  Grange  and 
Silverdale,  where  no  contemporaneous  igneous  rocks  are  known  to 
exist,  unless  it  can  be  put  down  to  the  action  of  strong  currents 
sufficient  to  remove  the  deposit  from  one  part  of  the  sea-floor  to 
another,  set  up  by  the  volcanic  disturbances  in  the  Derbyshire  area, 
or  can  the  area  of  these  disturbances  have  been  more  widespread  than 
is  at  present  known  ?     This  is  certainly  a  most  interesting  problem. 
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TJnfortoiiately,  I  have  been  unable  so  far  to  investi^te  the  beds 
mmediately  below  the  mottled  ones  at  Silrerdale  to  see  if  they  agree 
pvith  those  in  Derbyshire.  Necessarily  I  am  unable  to  give  the  actual 
thickness  of  the  mottled  beds.  With  reference  to  the  contained 
braminifera  of  these  beds,  I  am  hoping  to  make  farther  investigatioiis 
>n  them  before  publishing  any  note  on  the  same.  Some  of  the  genera 
represented  are  Nodo»aria  sp.  {radicida?),  Endothyra  spp.  (abundant 
^orms,  howmani?,  ammanoides  ?),  TexttUaria  sp.,  Troehammina  sp. 


2TO'rXOS3S     OF     2i£S32i£OX:RS. 


Feb    Pbesidbitt    op   the    Rotal  Sociftt  ow  the  Acquisitiok   akd 
Adyakcexekt  of  Knowledge. 

rE  following  excerpts  are  from  the  Address  delivered  by  Lord 
Kayleigh  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  on 
N'ovember  30th,  1907  (published  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  Series  B, 
vol.  Ixxx,  pp.  77,  78,  1908). 

How  to  keep  pace  with  the  Proyrea  of  Science, 
**  Enough  has  probably  been  said  to  illustrate  my  contention  that 
much  loss  has  ensued  from  ignorance  and  neglect  of  work  already 
ione.  But  is  there  any  remedy?  I  think  there  ought  to  be.  In 
all  principal  countries  of  the  world  we  have  now  a  body  of  men  pro* 
fesnonally  connected  with  science  in  its  various  departments.  No 
doubt  the  attention  of  many  of  these  is  so  engrossed  by  teaching  that 
Lt  would  be  hard  to  expect  much  more  from  them,  though  we  must 
remember  that  teaching  itself  takes  on  a  new  life  when  touched  with 
the  spirit  of  original  enquiry.  But  in  the  older  universities,  at  any 
rate,  the  advancement  of  science  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  Professors. 
Actual  additions  to  knowledge  occupy  here  the  first  place.  But  there 
must  be  many  who,  from  advancing  years  or  for  other  reasons,  find 
themselves  unable  to  do  much  more  work  of  this  kind.  It  is  these 
I  would  exhort  that  they  may  fulfil  their  function  in  another  way. 
If  each  man  would  mark  out  for  himself  a  field — it  need  not  be  more 
than  a  small  one — and  make  it  his  business  to  be  thoroughly  conversant 
with  all  things  new  and  old  that  fall  within  it,  the  danger  of  which 
I  have  spoken  would  be  largely  obviated.  A  short  paper,  a  letter  to 
a  scientific  newspaper,  or  even  conversation  with  friends  and  pupils, 
would  rescue  from  oblivion  writings  that  had  been  temporarily  over- 
looked, thereby  advancing  knowledge  generally  and  sometimes  saving 
from  discouragement  an  unknown  worker  capable  of  further  achieve- 
ments. Another  service  such  experts  might  render  would  be  to  furnish 
advice  to  younger  men  desirous  of  pursuing  their  special  subject." 

The  Preparation  of  Scientific  Papers. 

"Another  remedy  for  the  confusion  into  which  scientific  literature 
is  liable  to  fall  may  lie  in  the  direction  of  restricting  the  amount  of 
unessential  detail  that  is  sometimes  prevalent  in  the  publication  of 
scientific  results.  In  comparing  the  outputs  of  the  present  time,  and 
of,  say,  thirty  years  ago,  the  most  striking  feature  that  appears  is 
doubtless  the  increase  of  bulk  in  recent  years,  coming  especially  from 
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yonog  workers  stimtdated  by  the  healthy  encouragement  of  direct 
research  as  a  part  of  scientific  education.  But  I  think  it  may  also  be 
observed,  and  not  alone  in  the  case  of  such  early  dissertations,  that 
there  is,  on  the  whole,  less  care  taken  for  the  concise  presentation  of 
results,  and  that  the  main  principles  are  often  submerged  under  a 
flood  of  experimental  detaiL  When  the  author  himself  has  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  digest  his  material  or  to  prepare  it  properly  for  the 
press,  the  reader  may  be  tempted  to  judge  of  the  care  taken  in  the 
work  from  the  pains  taken  in  its  presentation.  The  tendency  in  some 
subjects  to  submit  for  immediate  publication  the  undigested  contents 
of  note-books  is  one  that  we  hear  much  of  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
a  matter  that  is  difficult  for  publishing  bodies  to  deal  with,  except 
by  simple  refusal  of  imperfectly  prepared  material,  with  its  danger  of 
giving  offence  to  authors  of  recognized  standing,  but  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  at  present  public  scientific  opinion  would  endorse  such 
a  course  of  action.  A  related  difficulty  and  one  that  contributes  to 
this  trouble,  is  the  tendency,  noticeable  in  some  public  scientific 
organizations,  to  imagine  that  their  activity  is  estimated  by  the 
number  of  pages  of  printed  matter  they  can  produce  in  the  year. 
Probably  no  consideration  is  further  removed  than  this  from  the  minds 
of  the  educated  public,  whose  judgment  is  alone  worth  considering." 
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L  —  Geological    Subvbt   of   Enolakd   akd   Walks.      Shebt  125: 

Dekbt.     Price  \b,  6d, 
Memoibs    of    the    Geological    Survey    of    England    and    Wales. 

Explanation  of  Sheet   125  :    The  Geology  of  the  Soutbebn 

Pabt    of    the    Derbyshibe    and    Nottinghahshi&e    Coalfield. 

pp.  199.     Price  d«. 

O'N  the  scale  of  1  inch  to  the  mile  only  one  geologically  coloured  map 
of  this  area  is  published  which  ^ows  details  of  both  solid  and 
drift  geology.  We  are  told  in  the  preface,  'Hhe  distribution  of 
the  drift  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  obscure  the  general  structure  of 
the  district." 

The  Dtiap  is  one  of  the  new  colour-printed  series,  and  is  full  of 
detail  and  a  great  advance  on  the  last  edition  in  every  way.  Very 
elaborate  legends  are  given  in  the  margins,  and  we  note  a  most  useful 
novelty  on  the  lower  margin,  i.e.,  an  admirable  coloured  transverse 
section  from  west  to  east  across  the  most  important  part  of  the  map 
from  a  view  of  structure.  Everyone  concerned  in  the  production  of 
the  map  is  to  be  most  highly  congratulated  on  its  wealth  of  detail  and 
general  accuracy. 

The  memoir  is  written  by  Messrs.  Gibson,  Pocock,  Wedd,  and 
Sherlock,  with  notes  by  Mr.  Fox  Strangways,  and  the  striking  note  of 
the  volume  is  the  application  of  palseontological  data  throughout  the 
parts  dealing  with  the  Carboniferous  rocks. 

The  Carboniferous  Limestone  in  the  area  consists  of  the  portion  of 
the  North  Staffordshire -Derbyshire  anticlinal  at  Wirksworth  and  the 
Crich  inlier,  which  are  shown  to  belong  to  the  Lmudaleia  subzone  of 
the  Dibunophyllum   zone.      The  limestones  are   succeeded   by  the 
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Limestone  shales,  here  only  between  400  and  500  feet  thick.  Thii 
term  has  been  adopted  for  this  map  to  replace  the  Yoredales  of  the 
previous  edition,  though  the  reasons  given  for  adopting  a  different 
nomenclature  for  this  sheet  than  was  selected  for  the  maps  anc 
explanatory  remarks  of  Sheets  123  and  110  are  somewhat  ambiguou; 
and  not  obvious.  However,  the  important  fact  remains  that  th< 
'  Limestone  shales '  are  recognised  to  be  the  equivalents  of  thi 
Fendleside  Series  elsewhere.  Albeit  *'  Limestone  shales '  is  somewha 
of  a  misnomer,  because  the  shales  have  no  faunal  connection  with  tb 
limestone  deposit,  and  the  amount  of  limestones  found  in  the  shales  an 
only  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  the  total.  It  is,  however,  non-committal,  an( 
gives  an  opportunity  for  hedging  later  if  found  necessary,  and  it  wil 
be  interesting  to  watch  what  line  is  taken  in  the  sheet  further  nortl 
which  will  not  be  so  far  away  from  the  type  district. 

The  chapter  on  the  Millstone  Grits  is  important.  These  beds  art 
thinning  and  dying  out,  and  the  stratigraphy  presents  difficulties  of  it 
own.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  presence  of  Glyphioceras  hUingti 
above  the  Kinderscout  Grit.  This  goniatite  appears  to  characterise 
the  upper  part  of  the  Pendleside  Series  and  to  persist  in  Lancashire  a 
high  as  the  Sabden  shales.  The  chapters  on  the  Coal-meaaures  art 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Walcot  Gibson,  and  are  excellent  and  full  o 
detail.  He  has  been  careful  to  chronicle  the  occurrence  of  the  fossiL 
connected  with  each  bed  of  coal,  both  plants  and  moUusca,  and  hi 
finds  that  the  distribution  of  the  Lamellibranchiata  reveals  a  genera 
sequence  similar,  in  the  main,  to  that  found  to  obtain  in  the  Nortl 
Staffordshire  Coalfield.  He  attempts  a  certain  amount  of  correlatioi 
between  the  Derbyshire  and  North  ^itaffordshire  Coalfields  on  palaeonto 
logical  data.  As  in  North  Staffordshire,  certain  marine  bands  hav( 
been  discovered  which  will  afford  great  help  in  fixing  horizons, 
e.g.  the  Alton  coal  is  considered  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Crabtree 
of  the  Cheadle  and  Pottery  Coalfields.  Between  the  Coal-measures  and 
the  Permian  series  is  a  great  unconformity,  and  this  opens  up  a  large 
question,  as  to  what  was  the  condition  of  things  on  the  west  side  oJ 
the  Pennine  axis  which  prevented  Permian  rocks  being  laid  down  ii 
Cheshire  and  Staffordshire. 

The  Triassic  rocks  are  found  not  much  to  exceed  800  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  apparently  all  the  members,  which  measure  several  thousanc 
feet  thick  in  Cheshire,  are  represented. 

It  is  noted  on  p.  126  that  the  Bunter  gravels  contain  pebbles  witl 
Silurian  fossils  similar  to  those  found  in  Staffordshire. 

Chapters  on  folds  and  faults,  the  superficial  deposits,  and  economic 
geology  are  also  included.  It  is  curious  that  no  Chalk  flints  have  beei 
definitely  recognised  in  the  drift ;  these  erratics  are  very  commoi 
further  west  at  Barrow  Hill,  Rocester,  and  at  Abbotts  Bromley. 

An  appendix  gives  a  detailed  section  of  the  shaft  at  Kilboumc 
Colliery,  with  the  fossils  found  at  each  depth. 

The  authors  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  excellent  volume  they 
have  produced.  At  last  a  memoir  dealing  with  a  colliery  district  has 
palaeontological  details  put  in  a  form  which  will  be  useful  to  the 
mining  engineer  who  can  appreciate  them.  Wheelton  Hind. 
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II. — Thseb  Gbological  Subyet  Memoirs. 

The  Geologt  op  thb  Countkt  abound  Metaoisset.  By  Clement 
Eeid,  F.K.S. ;  with  Fetrological  Contributions  by  J.  J.  H.  Teall, 
D.Sc,  P.R.8.  pp.  Ti,  73,  with  7  plates  and  4  text- illustrations. 
Price  2s. — Colour-printed  map,  Sheet  353.     Is,  6d. 

The  Qeoloot  op  the  Countbt  around  Plymouth  and  Liskeabd.  By 
W.  A.  E.  TJssHER,  F.G.S. ;  with  Notes  on  the  Petrology  of  the 
Igneous  Books,  by  J.  S.  Flett,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  pp.  vi,  156,  with 
4  plates  and  15  text-illustrations.  Price  3«. — Colour-printed  map, 
Sheet  348.     Is.  ed. 

The  Geoloqt  of  the  Quantock  Hills  and  of  Taunton  and  Bbidg- 
wateb.  By  W.  A.  E.  XJssheb,  F.G.S.  pp.  iv,  109,  with  15  text- 
illustrations.     Price  2s. — Colour-printed  map,  Sheet  295.     Is.  6d. 

IN  the  first  of  these  memoirs  we  have  a  description  of  the  small  but 
complicated  area  extending  from  Tregoney  to  Veryan  Bay  and 
Mevagissey  Bay.  It  is  a  region  made  classic  by  the  early  discoveries 
of  '  Silurian '  fossils  by  C.  W.  Peach,  and  has  been  more  recently 
referred  to  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine  (July  and  August,  1904, 
pp.  289,  403,  and  January,  1906,  p.  33)  by  Mr.  TJpfield  Green  with 
the  collaboration  of  Mr.  C.  D.  Sherborn. 

Although  fossils  had  been  found  by  Peach  at  Porthluney,  we  owe 
to  Mr.  Green  the  discovery  of  true  Upper  Silurian  fossils  in  lenticles 
of  Hmestone  at  that  locality,  probably  of  both  Wenlock  and  Ludlow 
age.  Interest  naturally  centres  in  the  paleeontological  evidence,  and 
we  are  glad  to  note  the  further  important  material  gathered  by 
Mrs.  Clement  Beid  from  the  Ordovician  quartzite  of  Perhaver  Beach. 
By  dint  of  much  labour  she  obtained  six  species  of  trilobites,  named 
by  Mr.  Philip  Lake — 

Cfkeiruma  Sedguneki^  Salt.  Fkacopt  tnimus.  Salt. 

C^lymene  Tristani,  fironfn.  Fhacopt  ineertut  (P),  Desl. 

Calymene  Cambremu,  Salt.  Ataphus  Powiai  (?),  March. 

These  species  apparently  represent  beds  of  Llandeilo  age,  as  noted  by 
Salter,  who  first  identified  the  Calymene  Tristani  from  the  Cornish 
strata. 

The  geological  map  of  Mevagissey  gives  but  little  idea  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  determining  the  structure  in  the  cleaved, 
crushed,  overthrust,  and  broken  sedimentary  and  igneous  rocks ;  and 
as  Mr.  Beid  remarks,  ''there  is  enough  unexplained  in  this  small 
area  to  employ  a  skilled  geologist  for  several  years  longer,  and  there 
is  also  plenty  of  work  for  the  fossil  collector  and  petrologist." 

The  author  in  describing  the  **  Lower  Palaeozoic  Rocks  "  takes  us 
along  the  coast  from  the  Dodman  northwards  to  Gorran  Haven  and 
Mevagissey,  and  westwards  to  Came  and  Veryan.  The  age  of  the 
Dodman  Series  is  not  known,  but  there  is  evidence  of  a  sequence  from 
the  unfossiliferous  Portscatho  Series  (of  J.  B.  Hill)  to  the  Verj-an  slates, 
limestone,  and  radiolarian  chert,  and  the  Gorran  or  Came  quai*tzite, 
which  are  of  Ordovician  age.  Besting  unconformably  on  the  older 
strata  are  coarse  conglomerates,  grits,  and  slates  grouped  as  of  Lower 
Devonian  age.  Pictures  of  rock- structure  are  given,  including  pillow- 
lava  and  slickensided  quartzite  ;    also  of   honeycomb  weathering, 
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which  is  stated  hy  Mr.  Reid  to  correspond  with  no  internal  structur 
of  the  rock,  and  is  probably  '*  dae  to  some  unrecognised  organi 
agency." 

In  the  chapter  on  Igneous  rocks  there  is  a  description  of  the  Gneis 
of  the  Eddy  stone  hy  Mr.  H.  H.  Thomas,  while  notes  on  the  Basalt 
Dolerite,  Felsitic  Rocks,  and  Quartz-porphyry  are  contrihuted  h 
Dr.  Teall.  There  are  short  chapters  on  the  superficial  deposits  an( 
economics. 

In  his  "Geology  of  the  Country  around  Plymouth  and  Liskeard' 
Mr.  TJssher  points  out  that  **  the  structure  of  the  Devonian  rocks  o 
Cornwall,  to  which  the  area  comprised  in  Sheet  348  furnishes  th 
key,  remained  practically  unknown  until  the  year  1890."  This  topi( 
was  discussed  hy  him  during  the  excursion  of  the  Geologists'  Associ 
ation  to  Plymouth  at  Easter,  1907. 

In  a  region  so  complicated  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  has  takei 
many  years  to  estahlish  the  main  structure.  Beyond  marking  in  th 
Plymouth  limestone  and  the  various  eruptive  rocks,  De  la  Beche  mad< 
no  attempt  to  depict  the  various  types  of  stratified  rock  which  h( 
recognized  in  the  Devonian  area  in  the  course  of  his  comparativel} 
rapid  survey  on  the  old  one-inch  maps ;  but,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Teal 
in  the  preface  to  this  memoir,  De  la  Beche's  "facts  were  noted  witl 
such  precision  that  the  present  author,  from  experience  he  had  gaioe< 
in  the  Devonian  area  of  South  Devon,  was  enabled  so  to  interpre 
De  la  Beche*8  observations  as  to  be  able  to  give  in  1 890  a  forecast  o 
the  probable  structure  in  the  Devonian  rocks  of  Cornwall."  Single 
handed,  Mr.  TJssher  has  been  occupied  in  the  detailed  mapping  of  th< 
Devonian  rocks  from  Torquay  to  Liskeard  and  St.  Austell  for  a  perioc 
extending  over  more  than  thirty  years  (though  occupied  elsewhen 
during  portions  of  the  time),  but  while  gradually  establishing  the 
sequence  and  age  of  the  main  rock-divisions  it  was  not  until  190C 
that  he  had  satisfied  himself  with  regard  to  the  relative  position  oi 
the  Looe  Beds  and  the  Dartmouth  Slates. 

The  present  memoir  embodies  the  detailed  information  on  which 
the  new  geological  map  is  based,  and  will  be  an  invaluable  guide  to 
all  who  devote  themselves  to  further  research. 

To  the  reader  who  has  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  district  a 
summary  of  the  leading  characters  and  fossils  of  each  division  would 
have  been  a  useful  addition  to  the  account  of  the  general  geology  and 
structure  given  in  the  Introduction. 

The  Culm  Measures  appear  nearly  everywhere  to  be  in  faulted 
relation  with  the  Devonian  ;  but  in  some  places  Middle  Culm  Measures 
rest,  apparently  with  marked  unconformity,  on  Upper  Devonian  Slates, 

There  is  a  short  chapter  on  evidences  of  New  Red  rocks,  a  briel 
reference  to  the  possible  Eocene  deposit  on  the  Hoe  described  by 
R.  N.  Worth,  and  descriptions  of  the  various  superficial  accumulations 
and  economics.  The  petrographical  notes  by  Dr.  Flett  include  accounts 
of  the  schalsteins,  spilites,  proterobases,  diabases,  and  picrites,  among 
the  last-named  being  the  well-known  rock  of  Clicker  Tor. 

In  the  memoir  on  the  Quantock  Hills  Mr.  TJssher  records  observa- 
tions for  the  most  part  made  many  years  ago  when  the  area  was 
resurveyed  on  the  old  one-inch  map,  but  these  are  supplemented  by 
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notes  made  recently.  The  Devonian  rocks  from  the  Hangman  Grits 
to  the  Pilton  Beds  are  described,  and  the  author  remarks  that  '*it  is 
unsafe  to  regard  the  Morte  Slates  as  anything  older  than  the  upper 
part  of  the  Ilfi-acombe  Group  or  the  beds  immediately  overlying  it." 

Dr.  Flett  contributes  a  description  of  the  Hestercorabe  *  syenite  * 
which  was  discovered  in  1814  by  Leonard  Horner,  the  rock  being 
now  described  as  a  diorite. 

The  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  Cannington  is  referred  to  the 
Seminula  zone. 

The  author  discusses  the  relations  of  the  Carboniferous  and  Devonian, 
observing  that  while  there  is  no  evidence  of  unconformity  between  the 
Lower  and  Middle  Culm  Measures,  yet  **the  existence  of  a  consider- 
able unconformity  in  South  Devon  and  Cornwall  leads  one  to  think 
that  the  appearances  of  concordance  are  not  to  be  trusted.*'  The 
author  is  here  rather  more  confident  of  the  unconformity  than  he  was 
in  the  Plymouth  memoir  (p.  103),  wherein  he  did  not  deny  the 
possibility  that  thrust-faults  might  explain  the  phenomena. 

In  the  Quantock  area,  as  in  that  of  Plymouth,  there  is  no  proof  of 
unconformity  between  Upper  Devonian  and  Lower  Culm  Measures, 
but  the  junction  **  is  often  faulted  and  generally  obscure." 

The  cnerty  beds  of  Coddon  Hill  have  been  regarded  as  homotaxial 
with  those  of  Bishopston  in  Gower,  and  as  equivalent  to  the  so-called 
"  Yoredale  Beds,"  or  to  the  Pendleside  Beds  of  Dr.  Wheelton  Hind. 
Mr.  Ussher  is,  however,  inclined  to  regard  the  Devon-Carboniferous 
chert-beds  as  on  a  lower  horizon  than  those  of  South  Wales,  and  he 
adopts  the  view  put  forth  by  Dr.  G.  J.  Hinde  and  Mr.  Howard  Fox 
that  the  Devon  beds  represent  the  deeper-water  conditions  of  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone.  The  proof  of  deeper-water  conditions  is, 
however,  a  moot  point. 

Dealing  generally  with  the  effects  of  great  earth  -  movements, 
Mr.  Ussher  argues  that  **if  the  Devon  Lower  Culm-measures  corre- 
spond to  the  Cai'boniferous  rocks  above  the  Carboniferous  Limestone, 
and  the  Upper  Devonian  in  no  part  represents  the  latter,  the  south 
shore  of  a  strait  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  sea  would  have  been 
not  far  south  of  Cannington  Park ;  and  south  of  this  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  would  not  be  found."  He,  however,  adds,  **  The  equivalence 
of  the  Lower  Culm  Chert  Beds  to  Carboniferous  Limestone,  owing  to 
a  more  or  less  uniform  deepening  of  the  sea-bed  to  the  south  and 
south-west  of  Cannington  Park,  is  here  advocated." 

Full  particulars  are  given  of  the  Xew  Red  rocks,  including  (1)  the 
Lower  Sandstones  and  Marls,  grouped  as  Permian,  and  (2)  the  Pebble 
Beds  and  Conglomerate,  the  Upper  Sandstones  and  Upper  (Keuper) 
Marls,  grouped  with  the  Trias.  Mr.  H.  H.  Thomas  contributes 
petrographical  notes  on  the  Xew  Red  sands  and  sandstones.  Short 
descriptions  are  given  of  the  Rhaetic  beds  and  Lower  Lias  which  are 
exposed  along  a  small  portion  of  the  coast  which  comes  in  the  area  of 
the  map,  near  St.  Audrie's,  east  of  Watchet.  The  work  concludes 
with  some  account  of  the  Pleistocene  and  Recent  deposits,  and  of 
water  supply  and  economic  products,  including  the  famous  Bath 
bricks  of  Bridgwater. 

DECADE  V. — VOL.  V. — NO.  VI.  18 
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III. — Geological  Survey,  Western  Australia.  Bulletin  No.  2£ 
Parts  I  and  II :  A  Report  upon  the  Geoloot,  together  wn 
A  Description  of  the  Productive  Mines  of  the  Cue  and  Dj 
Daitn  Districts,  Mitrchison  Goldfield.  By  Harry  P.  Woodwar 
Assistant  Government  Geologist.  8vo.  With  maps  and  section 
Perth,  W.A.,  1907. 

MR.  HARRY  P.  WOODWARD,  a  well-known  pioneer  of  We 
Australian  geology,  has  supplied  in  this  report  much  valuab 
information  respecting  the  mining  districts  which  it  embraces,  formii 
part  of  the  great  **  Murchison  Goldfields." 

Part  I  (Cue  and  Cuddingwarra  Centres)  opens  with  an  accou: 
(section  1)  of  the  Cue  mining  district.  The  township  of  Cue  is  tl 
official  centre  of  the  Murchison  goldfields,  and  is  connected  by  railws 
with  Perth;  it  is  1,485  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  lies  upon  tl 
western  edge  of  a  broken  granite  plateau,  which  extends  for  a  coi 
siderable  distance  to  the  eastward.  Starting  in  1891  as  a  mere  diggei 
camp,  it  became  changed  in  1893  into  a  mining  centre;  reefs  we] 
opened  up,  of  which  several  passed  into  the  hands  of  companies  wil 
ample  machinery  to  develop  them.  Nevertheless,  it  was  soon  di 
covered  that  the  production  did  not  justify  these  preparations,  ar 
failure  resulted.  In  spite  of  adverse  conditions,  however,  the  distrii 
has  yielded  since  the  earliest  records  appeared  from  15,000  1 
20,000  ozs.  of  fine  gold  per  annum. 

Geology, — Gold  deposits  occur  in  the  crystalline  series  in  more  < 
less  lenticular-shaped  amphibolite  belts,  surrounded  by  gneissic  granit 
the  whole  being  intersected  by  numerous  felspathic  dykes.  In  tl 
district  under  review  the  amphibolites  are  more  coarsely  crystalline  i 
structure  than  is  usual  in  the  auriferous  belts,  while  tiie  quartz  ree 
in  them  are  of  rare  occurrence.  In  the  acidic  series,  however,  instea 
of  gneissic  granites  there  appears  to  be  a  magmatic  intrusion  < 
granodiorite,  a  rock  intermediate  between  the  hornblende  granites  an 
the  quartz  diorites,  and  containing  numerous  productive  lodes. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  Cue  district  is  the  occurrence  of  tabh 
topped  hills  rising  abruptly  about  60  feet  above  the  general  level  of  tl 
country.  These  hills  are  the  denuded  remnants  of  a  once  extensi^ 
plateau. 

Mining, — Section  II  contains  a  detailed  description  of  the  mines  < 
Cue,  with  tables  showing  their  yield  from  about  1896  to  190( 
according  to  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  worked. 

Numerous  illustrations  from  photographs  showing  the  physia 
features  of  the  country  and  coloured  geological  maps  accompan 
the  report. 

Part  II  deals  with  a  portion  of  the  area  included  in  the  Day  Daw 
mining  district,  which  adjoins  the  Cue  district  to  the  south  wan 
Owing  to  excellent  management  mining  in  this  area  is  carried  on  ver 
profitably,  the  most  productive  of  the  mines  haying  yielded,  up  to  th 
end  of  1906,  778,606  oz.  of  gold,  out  of  844,023  tons  of  ore  crushec 
Over  95  per  cent,  of  this  yield  comes  from  one  mine. 

1  See  ako  Geol.  Mag.,  Dec.  V,  Vol.  Ill  (1906),  p.  277. 
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Geology. — The  geology  of  the  Day  Dawn  district  differs  materially 
from  that  of  Cue,  the  graoodiorite  of  the  latter  being  entirely  absent. 
The  whole  area  is  therefore  classed  as  greenstone,  with  its  schistose 
and  altered  forms  dae  to  hydration  and  the  attendant  forces,  such  as 
compression,  elongation,  crushing,  and  shearing.  The  term  greenstone 
is  meant  to  include  not  only  the  normal  hornblende  schists,  amphibo- 
lites,  etc.,  but  also  the  diorites,  diabases,  and  andesites  which  occur 
in  this  district,  though  they  are  generally  so  highly  altered  at  the 
surface  as  to  render  the  delineation  of  their  boundaries  a  very 
difficult  task. 

The  amphibolites  are  highly  foliated  and  hydrated  near  the  surface. 
A  magmatic  igneous  intrusion  occura,  composed  probably  of  diabase, 
the  augite  of  which  has  been  changed  into  hornblende  and  epidote. 
The  lodes  of  the  district  occur  in  the  **  igneous  zone,"  in  the  '*  contact 
zone,"  and  in  the  "  amphibolite  zone,"  the  principal  productive 
mines  being  contained  in  the  contact  zone,  in  which,  though  there 
are  only  eight  gold-bearing  reefs,  the  production  is  97  per  cent,  of  the 
total  yield. 

Section  II  is  devoted  to  a  full  description  of  the  productive  mines 
of  the  district,  and  it  concludes  with  two  appendices  containing 
(1)  a  list  of  the  Cue  rocks,  (2)  notes  on  some  typical  Cue  rocks,  by 
E.  S.  Simpson,  F.C.S. 

This  report  is  also  well  illustrated. 

We  must  congratulate  Mr.  Woodward  upon  the  ability  with  which 
he  has  conducted  the  survey  of  this  important  mining  area.  He  has 
shown  no  less  a  grasp  of  the  economic  problems  presented  to  him  in 
the  course  of  his  work  than  of  the  geological  ones. 

A.  H.  F. 

IV. — Kepokt  kelatiwo  to  the  Geology  op  the  East  Afeica  Pbo- 
TECTOBATE.  By  H.  Braktwood  Muff,  B.A.  Colonial  Beports — 
Miscellaneous.  No.  45,  East  Africa  Protectorate.  London  : 
H.M.  Stationary  Office,  1908.  With  map  and  2  text-illustrations. 
Price  M. 

WE  welcome  the  publication  of  this  important  and  interesting 
report,  which  has  been  issued  at  a  price  that  may  be  regarded 
as  exemplary. 

Mr.  Muff  was  engaged  between  December,  1905,  and  September, 
1906,  in  investigating  the  geology  of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate, 
mainly  with  the  object  of  reporting  on  the  prospects  of  obtaining  better 
supplies  of  water  for  drinking  and  other  purposes.  The  region  consists 
of  a  long  but  comparatively  narrow  belt  of  country,  extending  from 
the  Ishmd  of  Mombasa  on  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Port 
Florence  on  Victoria  Nyanza,  a  distance  of  580  miles  as  measured 
along  the  course  of  the  Uganda  railway. 

This  region  comprises  (1)  the  coastal  belt  formed  of  raised  coral 
rock  and  sands,  followed  inland  by  a  mass  of  shales  and  underlying 
sandstones,  with  occasional  limestones,  that  dip  towards  the  coast,  and 
are  in  great  part  of  Jurassic  and  in  part  probably  of  Triassic  age.  This 
coastal  belt  extends  for  57  miles,  and  rises  to  over  1,000  feet  above 
sea-level. 
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The  greater  portion  of  the  region  consists  of  (2)  a  broad  intermediate 
tract  of  gneiss,  and  (3)  a  vast  area  of  volcanic  rocks  which  extend  to 
the  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 

The  author  points  out  that  the  yalleys  throughout  the  coastal  belt 
were  eroded  when  the  land  stood  at  least  60  feet  above  the  present 
sea-level,  and  after  the  formation  of  the  coral  reef.  There  hare, 
therefore,  been  considerable  changes  in  level  in  comparativelj  recent 
geological  times. 

It  is  reckoned  that  an  artesian  supply  of  water  might  be  met  with 
in  the  sandstones  below  the  Jurassic  shales  at  a  depth  of  about  1,600 
feet  near  Mombasa.  Other  local  sources  of  water,  and  possible  further 
sources  in  different  parts  of  the  Protectorate,  are  duly  discussed. 

Attention  has  been  paid  to  the  soils  on  the  several  rock  formations. 
On  the  gneiss  there  is  much  red  earth  with  limestone  nodules 
(Kunkar),  the  origin  of  which  is  explained  by  the  author.  He  also 
points  out  the  injury  that  is  done  when  the  forest  growth  is  removed 
from  the  natural  slopes,  as  the  rains  then  readily  carry  off  the  red 
earth. 

In  the  volcanic  region  there  are  numerous  'fumaroles,'  which 
constantly  emit  clouds  of  steam,  and  there  are  some  warm  springs. 
The  superficial  deposits  include  red  clay,  like  the  Indian  '  laterite,' 
black  cotton  soil  like  the  '  regur,'  and  loam  or  loess.  In  places  there 
are  thin  layers  of  pisolitic  iron -ore,  known  by  its  Indian  name  ^  muiam/ 
and  this,  as  the  author  remarks,  is  smelted  by  the  natives,  who  mana- 
facture  spears  and  knives  from  the  iron. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  throughout  the  report  many 
other  matters  of  general  geological  interest  are  ably  treated  by  the 
author. 


V. — SUP£&FICIAL   AND   AgBICULTU&AL   GeOLOOT,    Ir£LAND. 

UNDER  the  above  general  title  Mr.  G.  H.  Kinahan,  M.R.I.A.,  etc., 
has  commenced  a  series  of  shilling  handbooks,  **  Kinahan^s 
Booklets,"  published  by  Messrs.  Sealy,  Bryers,  &  Walker,  of  Dublin. 
Two  are  already  issued:  JS^o.  1,  Lime,  and  No.  2,  Soils.  In  the  first 
work  he  deals  with  the  utility  of  lime  as  a  manure,  and  points  out  its 
natural  sources  in  Ireland.  That  lime  is  required  by  many  fniit-trces 
is  shown  by  analyses,  although  its  prime  importance  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  land  is  the  influence  it  exerts  on  the  constitu^its  of  the  soil. 
Thus  peaty  lands  when  well  drained  can  be  successfully  cultivated 
with  the  aid  of  lime  manures.  In  the  second  work  Mr.  Kinahan  deals 
with  ^*  Soils,  Natural  and  Augmented,"  or,  in  other  words,  as  modified 
by  tillage  and  manures.  The  soils  on  different  formations,  on  upland 
and  lowland,  are  described,  and  much  attention  is  given  to  the  dnlnage 
and  cultivation  of  the  bog  lands.  The  importance  of  due  consideiatioD 
of  the  subsoil  is  rightly  urged,  and  indeed  a  soil-map  which  did  not 
indicate  the  subsoils  would  have  littie  or  no  practical  value. 

As  early  as  1837  Portlock,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Geologioil 
branch  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  in  Ireland,  eeltablished  at  BdU^ast 
a  laboratory  for  the  examination  of  soils,  and  he  lecognizod  the 
importance    of    ascertaining    not    only   the    soluble    and    insoluble 
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ingredients^  but  also  the  physical  characters  of  the  soils.  No  one 
since  his  time  has  paid  so  much  attention  to  questions  of  economic 
geology  in  Ireland  as  Mr.  Kinaban,  and  he  now  records,  sometimes 
in  Tery  forcible  language,  his  views  on  agricultural  matters  gathered 
during  an  experience  of  sixty  years  of  the  soils  and  subsoils  of  the 
country. 

VI. — Soil  Sttkvets  in  the  TJnitei)  States. 

rB  Bureau  of  Soils  of  the  XT.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  issued 
its  seventh  report  on  Field  Operations  during  1905  (Washington, 
1907).  The  Bureau  comprised  Mr.  Milton  Whitney,  the  Chief, 
a  scientific  staff  of  men,  with  forty-five  Assistants  in  Soil  Survey, 
a  chief  clerk,  and  editor.  During  the  year  1905,  21,289  square  miles, 
or  13,624,960  acres,  were  mapped,  the  average  cost  of  the  field-work 
being  reckoned  at  rather  less  than  9«.  per  square  mile.  Up  to  the  end 
of  the  year  soil  survey  work  had  been  undcitaken  in  all  but  three  of 
the  States,  in  four  territories,  and  also  in  Porto  Kico. 

The  general  results  of  the  work  demonstrate  the  very  varied  soil 
and  climatic  resources  of  the  agricultural  domain  of  the  country  ;  and 
bring  to  notice  additional  soil- types  adapted  to  the  production  of  many 
kinds  of  crops.  Interesting  examples  are  given  of  special  adaptation 
of  soils  to  crops,  such  as  tobacco,  sugar-beet,  sugar-cane,  grape,  peach, 
cotton,  as  well  as  com ;  and  tests  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
manurial  requirements  of  the  more  important  types  of  soil.  It  is  thus 
coming  to  be  generally  recognized  that  the  soil  surveys  are  very 
helpful  to  the  farmers  of  any  State,  in  indicating  the  adaptation  of 
soil  to  particular  crops,  and  the  means  to  be  taken  for  their  maintenance 
and  increase. 

That  the  soil -maps  of  the  United  States,  like  those  of  some 
European  areas,  represent  the  subsoils  rather  than  the  actual  and 
constantly  varying  soils,  is  evident.  Taking,  for  example,  one  of  the 
published  soil-maps,  that  of  the  Everett  area,  in  the  north-west  part 
of  Washington  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Fuget  Sound,  we  find  it  to 
represent  the  characters  (1)  of  mountainous  uplands  which  rise  to 
1,800  feet,  (2)  of  lower  hills  and  bench-lands,  which  vary  from  25  to 
600  feet  m  elevation,  and  (3)  of  the  valley  region,  with  alluvial 
bottom-lands  and  delta-flats,  mostly  not  exceeding  20  feet  in  elevation. 

The  mountain  region  ( 1 )  is  stated  to  consist  largely  of  schists  with 
a  backbone  of  diorite  and  granite,  and  to  be  separated  from  the  lower 
hills  and  benches  in  the  area  by  an  abrupt  escarpment.  The  soils  are 
due  partly  to  the  effects  of  glaciation,  paii;ly  to  the  residual  weathering 
of  the  schists  and  igneous  rocks,  which  are  exposed  in  numerous 
places,  sometimes  extensively.  On  the  map,  however,  this  mountain 
area  is  coloured  uniformly  of  one  tint,  according  to  the  characteristic 
soil,  termed  the  Miami  stony  loam. 

The  remainder  of  the  area  has  a  foundation  of  Tertiary  shales, 
sandstones,  and  conglomerates,  which  have  been  throvm  into  folds, 
and  outcrop  occasionally  along  some  of  the  streams.  Elsewhere  these 
strata  are  buried  beneath  accumulations  of  till,  and  stratified  deposits 
of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel. 
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The  outcrops  of  the  Tertiary  strata  are  not  indicated  on  the  maj 
but  the  entire  area  is  coloured  according  to  the  distribution  of  wha 
would  ordinarily  be  termed  the  main  subsoils.  Thus  there  axe  arei 
of  many  square  miles  coloured  simply  as  Miami  sandy  loam,  Th 
surface  soil  is  stated  to  comprise  up  to  15  inches  **  of  brown  sand 
loam  of  medium  texture,  containing  a  good  proportion  of  fine  grave 
The  subsoil,  to  a  depth  of  36  inches  or  more,  consists  of  a  yellow  c 
gray  light  sandy  loam  or  sand,  containing  fine  gravel.  From  5  to  1 
per  cent,  of  larger  gravel  and  glacial  cobbles  is  scattered  through  bot 
soil  and  subsoil,  and  occasional  glacial  erratics  of  larger  size  ai 
found.  Irregular  bands  of  gravel  are  found  here  and  there  at  difPerer 
depths  throughout  the  type." 

Again,  the  Galveston  eoarse  sand  ''  consists  of  3  feet  or  more  c 
medium  to  coarse  loose  gray  sand,  containing  gravel  of  varioi 
sizes."  The  Muck  "consists  of  vegetable  mold  in  a  more  or  lej 
decomposed  condition,  mixed  with  silt  or  other  earth,  and  extendin 
to  a  depth  of  from  1  to  3  or  more  feet." 

The  value  of  soil  surveys  so  far  as  the  maps  are  concerned  i 
in  the  indication  they  give  of  the  main  characters  of  the  subsoi 
or  weathered  geological  formation  beneath  the  soil.  Added  to  thi 
information,  that  relating  to  the  actual  depths  of  soil  and  subsoi 
obtained  by  means  of  hand-borers  or  spade,  and  the  mechanical  an 
chemical  analyses  of  the  materials,  combine  to  give  data  of  gret 
practical  value. 

VII. — Petbologt  for  Students:  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  c 

EOGKS  UNDER  THE  MiCROSCOPE.       By  ALFRED  HaREER,  M.A.,  E.R.S 

Fourth  edition,     pp.  viii,  336,  with  91  text-illustrations.     Cam 
bridge  :  at  the  University  Press,  1908. 

ANEW  edition  of  this  eminently  concise  and  useful  handbook  wi 
be  welcomed  not  only  by  students  of  petrology,  but  by  geologist 
in  general,  enabling  them,  as  it  does,  to  keep  in  touch  with  tb 
progress  of  the  science  and  the  nomenclature  of  the  rocks. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  author  has  revised  and  brought  his  boo 
up  to  date  not  only  without  increasing  its  size,  but  by  a  reductioii  < 
ten  pages  compared  with  the  last  edition. 

Smce  then  Mr.  Harker  has  published  the  results  of  his  research^ 
on  the  Tertiary  Igneous  Bocks  of  Skye  (Mem.  Geol.  Survey,  1904 
and  of  other  investigations  among  the  Inner  Hebrides.  Thus  we  fin 
brief  reference  to  his  **  Mugeary  type  "  of  olivine-dolerite,  recorded  e 
mugearite  in  the  index,  though  the  author  has  purposely  refraine 
from  using  the  rock-name  in  the  text.  Other  varieties  of  rock  ai 
similarly  treated,  such  as  the  olivine  monzonite  (Kentallen  type)  an 
a  connecting  link  between  syenites  proper  and  nepheline-syenitc 
(Pulaski  type),  which  are  recorded  only  in  the  index  as  kentallenit 
(Hill  and  Kynaston)  and  pulaskite  (J.  F.  Williams).  The  value  c 
the  index  is  enhanced  by  the  insertion  of  the  names  of  the  authoi 
responsible  for  the  rock -terms. 

The  descriptions  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  and  of  the  e€ecf 
produced  by  metamorphism  are  amplified  by  references  to  the  moi 
important  publications  on  these  subjects. 
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VIII. — Geoloot  op  the  Philippike  Islands. 

The  Geoloot  op  the  Coupostbla.-Danao  Coalfield.  By  Warbeit  D, 
Smith.  Philippine  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  ii,  No.  6,  sect.  A, 
Dec.  1907,  pp.  377-405,  pis.  i-xiv,  maps  and  sections. 

rPHIS  is  a  comprehensive  paper  dealing  with  climate,  vegetation, 
JL  population,  hydrology,  topography,  physiography,  and  geology, 
both  stratigraphical  and  economic.  It  concludes  with  a  classification 
of  Cebu  coal  by  A.  J.  Cox.  One  of  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  the 
paper  is  the  account  of  the  *  upper  limestone,'  which  contains  fossils 
identical  with  those  figured  by  Martin  in  his  monograph  on  the 
Tertiary  of  Java.  A  volume  on  the  palaeontology  is  promised  later  on. 
Besides  a  series  of  moUuscan  genera  quoted  Mr.  Smith  points  out  that 
the  foraminiferal  genus  Lepidoeyclina  ( Orhitoidet)  predominates,  while 
another  characteristic  fossil  is  found  in  the  dga  Lithothamnium 
ramosissimum,  Reuss.  Plates  are  given  of  this  last  form.  Following 
Martin  in  his  work  on  Java,  and  Newton  &  Holland  in  their  paper 
on  Formosa,  the  author  says,  ''  I  have  been  inclined  to  assign  this 
formation,  at  least  this  horizon  of  it,  to  the  Miocene,  although  fossils 
from  a  very  similar  limestone  which  I  have  also  examined  in  the  field 
in  Batan  Island  have  been  classified  by  a  European  palaeontologist' 
as  Oligocene."  And  he  thinks  that  future  research  may  reveal  this 
horizon  in  Cebu. 


IX. — The  Life  and  "Work  op  George  William  Stow,  South  African 
Geologist  and  Ethnologist.  By  Robbet  B,  Young,  M.A.,  B.Sc, 
Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  at  the  Transvaal  University 
College,  Johannesburg.  8vo;  pp.  vi,  123,  with  portrait.  London: 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  1908.     3«.  6d, 

IT  is  well  that  a  record  of  the  remarkable  career  of  G.  "W".  Stow  has 
been  written.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  South  African 
Geology,  associated  with  Rubidge  and  Athertone,  who  followed  "  the 
Father  of  South  African  Geology,"  Andrew  Geddes  Bain.  Stow  was 
bom  at  Nuneaton  in  Warwickshire  on  February  2nd,  1822.  Devoted 
in  youth  to  engineering  subjects,  he  was  nevertheless  articled  by  his 
father  to  a  medical  man  in  London,  ''but  failed  to  acquire  any  love 
for  his  profession."  History,  natural  science,  and  poetry  were  his 
favourite  studies.  In  1843  he  emigrated  to  South  Africa  and  there 
for  nearly  forty  years  he  laboured  to  live,  and  lived  to  prosecute 
researches  on  the  geology  and  ethnology  of  his  adopted  country.  As 
remarked  by  J.  W.  Hulke  in  an  obituary  notice,  **  Mr.  Stow's  work 
was  carried  on  under  circumstances  of  such  continued  pecuniary  diffi- 
culty and  personal  hardship  as  nothing  but  the  sacred  fire  of  a  pure 
love  of  investigation  for  its  own  sake,  rather  than  for  any  monetary 
emoluments  which  might  ultimately  accrue  from  it,  would  have 
enabled  him  to  endure."  He  began  life  in  South  Africa  as  a  Church 
teacher  and  catechist,  but  soon  had  to  take  up  arms  in  one  of  the 
Kaffir  wars.  Farming  for  a  while  engaged  his  attention,  then  ho 
successively  became  bookkeeper  in  a  merchant's  office,  broker  and 

^  0.  H.  Reinholt,  Engineering  Joum.,  1906,  xxx,  510. 
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ommission  agent,  manager  of  a  general  business,  wine  merchant, 
iiamond  dealer,  and  auctioneer.  Meanwhile  he  had  seized  all 
ipportunities  for  geological  studies;  he  had  obtained  remains  of  a 
jabyiinthodont  named  Micropholis  Stawi  by  Huxley,  and  had  been 
in  gaged  in  an  expedition  in  Griqualand,  which  led  to  his  most  important 
mblication,  **  Geological  Notes  upon  Griqualand  West,"  read  before 
he  Geological  Society  of  London  in  1873.  Ultimately  Stow  was 
iflScially  engaged  in  geological  surveys  of  the  country  between  the 
IdLfsl  and  Modder  Rivers  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  became  the 
liscoverer  of  the  Vereeniging  coalfield.  He  died  on  March  17th, 
882.  The  story  of  his  life  is  full  of  interest  and  pathos,  and  we 
ommend  it  to  our  readers. 


REI»ORTS     -A.3SriD     I»ROOEE3IDIlSra-S- 


I. — Geological  Society  of  Londox, 

.—March  4th,  19 08 .—Professor  W.  J.  Sollas,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  *'  On  Metriorhynchus  hrachyrhynchtis,  Deslong.,  from  the  Oxford 
ylay  near  Peterborough."  By  E.  Thurlow  Leeds,  B.  A.  (Communicated 
\y  Dr.  Henry  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.) 

This  species  was  first  described  by  E.  £.  Deslongchamps  in  1868, 
ind  was  based  on  an  imperfect  skull,  obtained  from  the  department  oi 
Calvados,  Lower  Normandy.  He  was  led  to  distinguish  it  from  othei 
(pecies  by  the  shortness  of  its  snout.  He  mentions  one  other  mutilated 
ikuU  found  near  Poitiers,  and  there  is  a  third  in  the  Museum  de  Ifl 
?aculte  des  Sciences  at  Caen.  Two  skulls  have  recently  been  obtained 
)y  Mr.  A.  N.  Leeds,  F.G.S.,  from  the  Saurian  zone  of  the  Lowei 
)xford  Clay,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dogsthorpe,  Peterborough, 
^o  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  were  found  with  them,  even  the 
nandibles  being  missing.  The  two  specimens  belong  to  the  same 
pecies,  and  after  comparison  with  descriptions,  figures,  and  photo- 
!;i'aphs  of  the  specimens  above  mentioned,  they  have  been  referred  tc 
Ifetriorhynchus  brachyrhynchtis.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
•ecorded  occurrence  of  the  species  in  England;  and  the  specimens 
lelp  to  throw  additional  light  on  the  cranial  osteology  of  the  species, 
especially  in  the  parts  which  are  wanting  in  the  type  -  specimen, 
Chey  are  therefore  described  in  order  to  amplify  Deslongchamps's 
lescription.  The  skulls  are  neither  of  them  perfect,  but  one  fortunately 
lupplements  the  other,  and  both  are  peiiect  in  one  of  the  most 
nteresting  parts — the  frontal  region  and  the  part  from  the  nasals 
o  the  premaxiUsB.  The  specimens  are  compared  and  contrasted 
hroughout  with  M,  super ctliostis.  It  is  found  that  these  specimens 
>os5ess  the  main  characteristics  determining  Deslongchamps's  species, 
dthough  the  prefrontals,  which  ai*e  in  keeping  with  the  general 
nassive  development  of  the  skull,  are  wider  than  he  supposed  ;  and  it 
s  possible  to  reconstruct  with  almost  absolute  certainty  the  region  oi 
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the  posterior  nares,  showing  the  bifurcated  opening  with  the  Tomerine 
element  running  back  almost  to  the  sphenoid,  a  feature  which  the 
author  thinks  will  prove  to  be  common  to  all  species  of  Metriorhynchus, 

2.  '*  The  High-level  Platforms  of  Bodmin  Moor,  and  their  Relation 
to  the  Deposits  of  Stream  Tin  and  Wolfram."  By  George  Barrow, 
F.G.S.  (Communicated  by  permission  of  the  Director  of  H.M.  Geo- 
logical  Survey.) 

In  this  area  there  are  three  platforms — one,  which  is  marine  and 
of  Pliocene  age,  terminatinp:  in  a  steep  slope  of  430  feet  above  the  sea; 
a  second,  at  a  height  of  750  feet,  seen  about  Camelford  and  at  the  foot 
of  Delabole  Hill ;  and  a  thii-d,  a  little  under  1,000  feet,  first  recognized 
on  Davidstow  Moor.  The  valleys  cutting  the  lowest  platform  are 
found  to  have  been  much  deepened  since  the  uplift  of  the  platform  to 
its  present  level ;  but  the  features  thus  caused  gradually  die  out  in 
the  higher  part  of  the  valleys,  disappearing  in  the  River  Camel  about 
22  miles  from  the  sea.  At  the  higher  parts  of  all  these  platforms, 
marshes  are  frequently  found. 

The  superficial  deposits  which  bear  tin  above  the  750  foot  platform 
differ  markedly  at  times  from  those  below  it,  as  here  ancient  wash  is 
preserved — possibly  protected,  by  a  snowfield  or  by  being  frozen,  from 
the  denudation  which  has  destroyed  them  below  this  level.  These 
deposits  are  not  so  concentrated  as  the  stream -sorted  material  below, 
but  they  have  been  fi-equently  worked  in  past  times  until  the 
industry  languished,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  or  impossibility 
of  separating  the  wolfram  contained  in  the  enriched  portion  of  these 
deposits  from  the  tin-ore.  This  difficulty  having  been  overcome,  and 
the  wolfram  being  even  more  valuable  than  the  tin-ore,  the  industry  is 
now  reviving.  The  veins  from  which  the  wolfram  is  derived  have 
been  found  close  to  the  points  where  the  *  wash  '  is  enriched  by  their 
denudation.  The  method  of  working  is  described,  and  it  is  shown 
that  the  success  of  it  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  slope  of  the 
granite  floor  on  which  the  detritus  rests;  otherwise  the  deposit 
becomes  waterlogged,  and  the  method  of  separation  adopted  is  ex- 
pensive to  carry  out. 

On  Bodmin  Moor  the  larger  marshes  have  a  floor  of  kaolinized 
gi*anite;  but  there  is  a  difficulty  in  working  it  at  many  points,  in 
consequence  of  the  waterlogging  by  peaty  water.  This  difficulty 
does  not  exist  at  Stannon  Marsh,  which  has  sloping  sides  instead  of 
a  flat  base,  the  cycle  of  denudation  in  this  case  being  incomplete. 


2.— March  ISth,  1908.— Professor  W.  J.  SoUas,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  **  The  Carboniferous  Rocks  at  Loughshinny  (County  Dublin), 
with  an  Account  of  the  Faunal  Succession  and  Correlation."  Bv 
Charles  Alfred  Matley,  D.Sc,  F.G.S.,  and  Arthur  Vaughan,  B.A^, 
D.Sc,  F.G.S. 

After  an  introduction  recalling  the  succession  at  Rush,  already 
described  by  the  authors,  a  detailed  account  is  furnished  of  the  various 
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jections  in  the  Loughshinny  area.  About  1,100  feet  of  Carboniferous 
rocks  are  exposed.  They  consist  mainly  of  limestone,  but  also  include 
\  thick  mass  of  conglomerate  and  many  intercalated  beds  of  shale  and 
3hert.  The  rocks  have  been  much  folded,  and  to  some  extent  faulted. 
The  lowest  rocks  belong  to  some  part  of  the  Dihunophyllum  Zone,  the 
iiigher  range  through  Cyathaxonia  Beds  into  Posidonomya  Limestones 
md  shales  of  Pendleside  age.  The  Lane  Conglomerate  may  be  on  oi 
aear  the  horizon  of  the  Eush  Conglomerate.  Local  decalcification 
aas  caused  the  more  or  less  complete  disappearance  of  some  of  the 
Cyathaxonia  and  Posidonomya  Limestones.  The  following  table  give! 
khe  position  and  correlation  of  various  members  of  the  sequence  : — 


Stratigraphical  Zones. 


Loughshinny  Black 
Shales. 

Posidouomt/a     Limestone 
Group. 

Cyathaxonia  Beds   (base 
not  seen). 


(Gap) 
Dihunophyllutn  Limestone 

(Gap) 
Elolmpatrick  Limestone. 
Lane  Conglomerate. 
Lane  Limestones. 


Thieknea 
in  feet. 


110 
260 
200 


(Gap) 
100 

(Gap) 

180 

200 

60 


Palaontological  Zones. 


Upper      Fosidonomtja 
Zone.     (Pj) 

Lower      Posidonomya 
Zone.     (Pi) 

Cyathaxonia      subzone 
(locally  divisible  into 

D3rt 
but  overlapping). 


Upper    Dihunophyllutn 
Zone.     (D2) 


?  D  (of  unknown 
position). 


Correlation  tcilh 
the  Rtuh  area. 


Not  represented. 


Do. 


Cyathaxonia  Bedf 
of  Bathing  Plaa 
and  Giants  Hill. 


Curkeen  Hill 
Limestone. 


?  Carlyan  Lime* 
stone. 

PRush  Conglom- 
erate Group. 

PRush  Slates  (toi 
part  only). 


The  region  was  close  to  an  old  shore-line  of  the  Carboniferoui 
Limestone  Sea,  the  actual  position  of  which  appears  to  have  beer 
ilmost  parallel  to,  and  a  short  distance  seaward  of,  the  present  coast- 
Line  between  Eush  and  Skerries. 

The  paper  closes  with  faunal  lists  from  the  various  subdivisions  and 
3xposures,  and  an  account  of  the  faunal  succession  and  correlation, 
both  by  the  second  author. 

2.  **  A  Note  on  the  Petrology  and  Physiography  of  Western  Liberia 
;West  Coast  of  Africa)."     By  John  Parkinson,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

The  country  is  low-lying,  with  a  gradual  rise  northward  from  shore- 
level,  and  rivers  mature  in  character  with  alluvial  flats  raised  above 
lood-level.     Where  the  Eiver  Tuma  falls  into  the  Eiver  St.  Paul  the 
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remnant  of  a  hanging  valley  can  be  seen.  Flat-topped  ridges  and 
isolated  hills  trending  parallel  to  the  foliation  of  the  gneiss  are 
characteristic  of  the  country  around  Sanoyei  and  Boporo.  There  is 
a  striking  absence  of  late  deposits  of  old  gravels  and  sands. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  district  there  are  indications  of  a  series 
of  garnetiferous  gneisses,  tremolite  schists,  kyanite  schists  or  gneisses, 
garnet  graphite  gneisses,  etc.,  associated  with  others  of  granitic  type, 
the  latter  being  apparently  free  from  microcline  and  containing  a  pleo- 
chroic  pyroxene.  These  rocks  are  replaced  in  the  north  by  biotite 
gneisses  and  hornblende  schists,  which  have  an  approximate  and 
singularly  constant  east  and  west  (magnetic)  strike  in  their  foliation. 
Microcline  is  common.  These  old  crystalline  rocks  are  cut  by  an 
extensive  series  of  basalts  and  ophitic  dolerites,  resembling  so  closely 
the  post-Cretaceous  dykes  of  Southern  Nigeria  that  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  they  are  of  the  same  age. 


Z.— April  \st,  1908.— Professor  W.  J.  Sollas,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  F.E.S.. 

President,  in  the  Chair. 

A    Special  General   Meeting  was  held  at  7.45  p.m.,  before  the 

Ordinary  Meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  voting  upon  the 

following  motion  proposed  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Martin,  and  duly  seconded : — 

*'  That  the  Coancil  be  requested  to  take  the  necessary  steps,  at  an  early  date, 

in  order  to  allow  of  the  admission  of  women  to  full  Fellowship  of  the  Geological 

Society  of  London." 

After  discussion,  the  following  amendment  proposed  by  Dr.  A. 

Smith  Woodward,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  A.  AUen,  was  voted  upon, 

and  passed  by  43  to  34  ;— 

"That  it  is  desirable  that  women  should  be  admitted  as  Fellows  of  the 
Society,  assuming  that  this  can  be  done  under  the  present  Charter.*' 
The  foregoing  amendment  having  then  been  declared  a  substantive 
motion,  the  following  amendment  to  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
Woodward,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  0.  T.  Jones : — 

'*  That  a  poll  of  all  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom 
be  taken,  to  ascertain  whether  a  majority  is  in  favour  of  admitting  women  to 
the  Society,  and,  if  so,  whether  as  Fellows  or  as  Associates." 

This  was  agreed  to  by  54  to  24,  and  was  declared  a  substantive 
motion  by  show  of  hands. 

An  Associate  is  defined  in  the  proposed  New  Section  of  the  Byelaws,  submitted 
to  the  Special  General  Meeting  neld  on  May  15th,  1907,  see  Quart.  Joum.  Geol. 
Soc,  vol.  Ixiii,  Proc.  p.  Ixxiii. 

Ordinary  Meeting. 
The  President  announced  that  the  Council  had  adopted  the  following 
resolution : — 

"  The  Council  of  the  Geological  Society  has  heard  with  much  regret  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  Henry  Clifton  Sorby,  who  served  on  the  Council  for  many  years, 
and  occupied  the  Presidential  Chair  during  the  Sessions  1878-80.  The  Council 
desires  to  place  on  record  its  high  appreciation  of  the  invaluable  services 
rendered  by  Dr.  Sorby  to  the  Society  and  to  the  Science  of  Geology." 
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4.— April  I5th,  1908.— Dr.  J.  J.  Harris  TeaU,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 

Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  **The  Geological  Structure  of  the  St.  David's  Area  (Pembroke- 
shire)."    By  J.  Frederick  N.  Green,  B.  A.,  F.G.S. 

With  a  view  to  the  elucidation  of  controverted  points  in  the  geology 
of  the  St.  David's  area,  the  author  has  mapped  the  district  in  consider- 
able detail  on  the  6  inch  scale.  The  Cambrian  Bocks,  the  succession  of 
which  is  well  known,  were  first  traced  and  were  found  to  be  greatly 
faulted.  The  faults  have  been  followed  into  the  underlying  volcanic 
tuffs  (Pebidian),  and  the  succession  within  the  intervening  blocks  of 
country  determined  and  pieced  together.  In  this  way  the  Pebidian 
has  been  subdivided  into  fourteen  horizons,  with  a  total  visible  thick- 
ness of  over  3,000  feet.  The  tuffs  are  described  in  some  detail,  and 
the  subdivisions  classified  into  four  series — the  lower  two  of  which  are 
composed  chiefly  of  trachytic  pebbles  in  a  chloritic  matrix,  and  are 
usually  separated  by  a  peculiar  schistose  quartz-felspar-porphyry  sill. 
The  third  series  is  composed  of  fragments  of  rhyolite  and  halleflinta  in 
a  silicified  matrix,  and  the  topmost  now  principally  consists  of  highly 
sheared  schistose  beds.  The  volcanic  fragments  throughout  the  Pebidian 
are  rolled,  and  have  often  undergone  changes  before  deposition ;  thus 
the  tuffs  appear  to  be  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  detrital. 

By  the  aid  of  this  succession,  an  unconformity  between  the  Pebidian 
and  the  Cambrian  is  demonstrated,  the  position  of  the  basal  Cambrian 
conglomerate  on  the  volcanic  series  varying  by  at  least  1,000  feet. 
The  red  coloration  of  the  beds  immediately  underlying  the  con- 
glomerate is  due  to  staining. 

The  schistose  sill  has  been  traced  into  the  porphyritic  margin  of 
the  St.  David's  granophyi^e  (Dimetian),  to  which  it  is  allied  petro- 
graphically  ;  and  it  is  inferred  that  the  granophyre  is  a  laccolitic 
intrusion  in  the  Pebidian.  The  boundaries  between  the  granophyre 
and  the  Cambrian  are  prelongations  of  faults  proved  in  the  latter; 
except  at  one  point  in  the  well-known  Porthclais  district,  which,  on 
account  of  its  importance,  has  been  mapped  on  the  scale  of  25  inches 
to  the  mile.  A  trench  specially  opened  at  this  point  exposed  basal 
Cambrian  rocks  resting  upon  a  denuded  sui*face  of  the  granophyre, 
which  is  therefore  of  pre-Cambrian  but  of  post- Pebidian  age. 

The  relationships  of  the  basic  igneous  rocks  west  of  St.  David's, 
which  have  hitherto  been  held  to  be  Pebidian  lavas,  are  discussed, 
and  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  they  are  all  post-Cambrian 
intrusions.  Finally,  it  is  suggested  that  the  word  Pebidian  should  be 
revived  as  a  general  teim. 

2.  "Notes  on  the  Geology  of  Burma."  By  Leonard  V.  Dalton, 
B.Sc,  F.ll.G.S.  (Communicated  bv  Dr.  A.  Smith  Woodward, 
F.ll.S.,  F.L.S.,  V.P.G.S.) 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  present  the  results  of  geological 
expeditions  in  the  Irawadi  Valley,  earned  out  by  the  author  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Dalton  between  1904*^  and  1906,  and  to  correlate  these 
observations  with  those  made  by  previous  writers,  thus  summarizing 
present  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  Burma  in  general,  and  of  the 
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Tertiary  System  in  particular.     The  classification  of  rocks  arrived  at 
is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

Feet. 
Irawadi  Series    20,000  (?)  Pliocene. 

A«»Vo«  G««-^  f  P^g^  G'o^P   7,600        Miocene. 

AraUn  Series  |  ^^eein  Giiup    8,000        Eocene. 

,              f  Gfff-titto  Beds Cretaceous. 

!  Upper -j  ITa/o^ia  Limestone Triassic. 

[  Shales  and  grita (J-) 

V  Lower.    Flaggy  shales  and  sandstones (F) 

The  oldest  rocks,  not  comprised  in  the  above  synopsis,  include 
representatives  of  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  Systems, 
hut  little  of  their  detailed  geology  is  known.  The  Cardita  Beds  may 
he  correlated  with  the  Cretaceous  of  India.  The  *  Chin  Shales '  of 
Dr.  Noetling  seem  to  form  part  of  the  Bassein  Group,  of  Eocene  age, 
which  is  of  much  greater  thickness  than  hitherto  supposed,  and  the 
group  rests  presumably  more  or  less  confoi-mably  on  the  beds  below. 
The  faxma  is  chiefly  shallow  marine  in  facies.  These  rocks  flank  the 
Arakan  Group  on  both  sides,  and  in  the  south  form  the  backbone  of  the 
range,  where  they  have  been  considerably  metamorphosed.  The  Pegu 
Group  probably  overlaps  the  preceding,  and  is  regarded  as  of  Miocene 
age,  although  the  fauna  has  many  relationships  with  that  of  the 
French  Eocene.  Lueina  glohulo$a  is  described  as  the  first  European 
Miocene  species  recorded  from  Burma.  Estuarine  conditions  came  on 
towards  the  close  of  Miocene  time,  and,  in  the  estuary  of  the  Pliocene 
precursor  of  the  Irawadi,  anticlinal  islands  of  partly  consolidated 
Miocene  materials  were  formed.  Around  and  eventually  over  these 
islands  a  great  thickness  of  fluviatile  deposits  was  laid  down,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Siwalik  Beds  of  the  Indian  Peninsula.  Finally,  post- 
Pliocene  denudation  and  upheaval  revealed  the  Miocene  islands  as 
inliers,  while  the  Irawadi  has  left  its  gravels  in  patches  throughout 
the  region.  A  list  of  fossils  is  given,  and  the  species  new  to  Burma, 
some  of  them  new  to  science,  are  described. 


II. — Mineralogical  SociETr. 
March  I7th,  1908.— Prof.  H.  A.  Miers,  E.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

(1)  On  the  occurrence  of  metamorphic  minerals  in  calcareous  rocks 
in  the  Bodmin  and  Camelford  areas ;  by  G.  Barrow  and  H.  H.  Thomas. 
The  pneumatolytic  action  is  not  contemporaneous  with  the  thenno- 
metamorphism  produced  by  granite  intrusions ;  the  gaseous  intnisions 
are  later,  and  often  produce  their  greatest  effect  beyond  the  zone  of 
*  contact- action.'  The  species  of  mineral  produced  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  rock  penetrated  by  the  gases.  In  killas,  tourmaline  is 
commonly  produced ;  but  in  calcareous  rocks,  axinite  and  a  variety  of 
other  minerals  result  from  the  pneumatolysis.  In  the  Bodmin  area 
the  minerals  formed  by  pneumatolytic  action  in  the  calo-flintas  are 
axinite,  hedenbergite,  epidotc,  yellow  garnet,  actinolite,  and  another 
amphibole  occurring  in  minute  dark-brown  needles.  In  the  Camelford 
area  the  minerals  are  mainly  due  to  contact  metamorphism.  The  most 
conspicaoas  are  yellow  garnet,  epidote,  and  idocrase,  a  mineral  which 
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has  not  hitherto  been  recorded  from  Cornwall. — (2)  A  protractor  for 
use  in  constructing  stereographic  and  gnomonic  projections  ;  by 
A.  Hutchinson.  A  short  historical  account  was  given  of  the  stereo- 
graphic  projection,  and  a  protractor  designed  to  facilitate  its  con- 
struction was  shown.  By  the  aid  of  this  protractor  the  radii  of  both 
great  circles  and  small  circles  could  be  readily  determined.  It  can 
also  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  the  gnomonic  projection  and  to 
measuring  the  angles  between  planes  and  zones. — (3)  Supplementary 
notes  on  the  mineral  kaolinite ;  by  A.  B.  Dick.  Further  observations 
on  the  optical  characters  of  kaolinite  from  Anglesea  lead  to  some 
alterations  in  the  data  given  in  a  previous  paper.  The  refractive 
index  is  about  1*563  for  sodium  light,  and  the  optic  axial  angle, 
2  V,  is  about  68°  instead  of  90°.  The  double  refraction  is  very  low. 
Kaolinite  from  limestone  at  Hambleton  quarry,  Bolton  Abbey,  York- 
-shire,  and  from  sandstone  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne  were  described. — 
(4)  An  attachment  to  the  goniometer  for  the  measurement  of  complex 
lamellated  crystals ;  by  H.  L.  Bowman.  The  apparatus,  consisting  of 
a  small  screen  pierced  by  a  pin-hole,  can  be  attached  to  a  goniometer, 
and  is  capable  of  adjustment  so  that  minute  portions  of  a  crystal  face 
-can  be  successively  illuminated. — (5)  A  new  form  of  quartz-wedge, 
a  modification  of  the  Wright- wedge ;  by  J.  W.  Evans.  A  quartz-wedge 
•cut  parallel  to  c  is  placed  over  a  gypsum-plate  parallel  to  a  showing 
red  of  the  first  order,  and  extending  beyond  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge,  so  that  the  projecting  portions  can  be  used  as  an  ordinary 
:gypsum-plate.  The  region  where  the  wedge  overlies  the  gypsum  is 
^aduated  at  the  position  of  exact  compensation  and  at  each  thousand 
micromillimetres  of  relative  retardation.  If  when  placed  over  a 
mineral  in  the  diagonal  position  the  black  band  is  moved  towards  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge,  the  direction  of  insertion  is  that  of  the 
vibrations  which  traverse  the  mineral  with  the  smaller  velocity;  if 
towards  the  thick  end,  the  direction  is  that  corresponding  to  the 
greater  velocity.  —  (6)  Calculation  of  the  chance  that  the  double 
refraction  of  a  crystal  section  cut  at  random  shall  exceed  a  particular 
fraction  of  the  maximum;  by  H.  Hilton.  The  problem  is  soluble 
•completely  for  a  uniaxial  and  partially  for  a  biaxial  crystal. 


ooRRESi'onsriDEisroE- 


OX    THE    DATE    OF    PUBLICATION    OF    FREDERICK    DIXON'S 
♦»  GEOLOGY    OF    SUSSEX." 

SiE, — ^It  will  be  remembered  that  Frederick  Dixon  died  in  1849, 
leaving  his  '^ Geology  of  Sussex"  in  manuscript,  and  that  Eichard  Owen 
undertook  to  see  it  through  the  press.  John  Morris,  in  his  "  Catalogue 
of  British  Fossils,"  2nd  ed.,  1854,  notes  that  Dixon's  book  was 
published  in  1852  (not  1850  as  stated  on  the  title-page),  and  this 
supported  by  rumour  led  William  Davies  to  make  the  same  statement 
in  some  of  his  letters  (MSS.  concerning  types  of  **  British  Fossil 
Vertebrata,**  Geol.  Dept.  Library,  Brit.  Mus.  (N.H.),  Pressmark 
16.0.  W.,  p.  29),  in  which  statement  he  was  not  alone.  A  certain 
amount  of  uneasiness  has  thus  arisen  regarding  this  book  and  the 
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numerous  specific  names  it  contains,  and  the  following  notes  would 
seem  to  settle  the  matter  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  manner : — 

On  October  13th,  1849,  Edward  Forbes  wrote  to  Owen  saying  he 
had  just  heard  of  the  death  of  Dixon  and  that  his  part  of  the  MS. 
could  be  finished  in  two  or  three  days.  On  February  2nd,  1850, 
G.  B.  Holmes  wrote  to  Owen  asking  how  Dixon's  work  is  getting  on. 
On  December  30th,  1850,  George  Landseer,  the  artist,  wrote  to  Owen 
saying  **  what  a  nice  book  Mr.  Dixon's  makes,  a  very  useful  one 
...  I  was  looking  over  it  the  other  day,  and  it  seems  carried 
out  with  great  care."  W.  H.  Fitton,  on  February  4th,  1852,  wrote 
to  Owen  as  follows  :  *'  During  some  weeks  of  the  last  summer  made 
an  acquaintance  with  the  widow  of  your  late  friend  Mr.  Dixon. 
I  obtained  from  her  a  copy  of  her  husband's  book  on  the  fossils  of  the 
chalk,  etc.,  at  the  usual  bookseller's  price  of  £3  Ss.  Orf."  Fitton 
further  notes  that  her  agreement  with  Longman  expired  in  December, 
1851,  and  with  his  usual  kindness  suggests  that  Mrs.  Dixon  should 
not  be  allowed  to  be  at  any  loss  over  its  production.  Further,  Messrs. 
Longman.  Green,  &  Co.  have  favoured  me  with  a  letter  dated  10th 
March,  1908,  in  which  they  say  that  Dixon's  Sussex  **  was  published 
in  December,  1850." 

I  think  we  may  therefore,  on  this  evidence,  safely  accept  the  date 
1850,  as  stated  on  the  title-page.  C.  Davies  Shebbokn. 

THE  NOMENCLATORAL   HISTORY   OF   THE   CORAL   CANINIA, 

SiK, — In  the  April  number  of  the  Geological  Magazine,  pp.  158-171, 
Mr.  E.  G.  Carruthers,  in  addition  to  his  admirable  description  of 
Caninia  and  of  its  contained  species,  enters  fully  into  the  question  of 
its  nomenclature.  Since  this  question  has  given  rise  to  some  contro- 
versy, and  is  by  no  means  easy  of  settlement,  a  consensus  of  opinion 
on  the  subject  is  desirable.  If  I  venture  to  intrude  on  a  field 
outside  my  own  special  work,  it  is  only  as  a  student  of  nomenclature 
and  bibliography,  and  in  response  to  a  definite  request  for  my  opinion 
made  last  November  by  Dr.  Arthur  Yaughan. 

After  looking  up  the  literature  with  the  help  of  my  colleague, 
Mr.  W-  D.  Lang,  I  sent  Dr.  Yaughan  a  long  letter,  which  came  to  the 
same  conclusions  regarding  the  interpretation  of  Caninia  and  of  its 
genotype  as  those  based  by  Mr.  Carruthers  on  his  independent  studies, 
and  thus  brought  Dr.  Yaughan  round  to  the  same  view.  Mr.  Carruthers 
has  asked  me  to  publish  my  confirmation  of  his  conclusion,  and  to 
add  one  or  two  details  that  had  escaped  him. 

The  secies  Caninia  eamueopia  does  not  date  from  the  Congr^s  de 
Turin.  The  report  of  that  Congress  appeared  in  Alti  riuniane 
seienziati  Ital.,  ii,  Torino,  1841,  pp.  227-228.  Caninia  was  there 
defined  as  a  fossil  ally  of  CyathophyHum,  distinguished  by  infundi- 
buliform  tabula.  No  species  was  mentioned.  The  name  C,  cornucopia 
therefore  dates  from  the  paragraph  by  Paul  Gervais,  Diet.  Sci.  Nat. 
(De  Blainville),  Suppl.  I,  p.  485.  This  paragraph  is  quoted  in  full  by 
Mr.  Carruthers  (p.  166).  The  life  of  the  Supplement  was  cut  short,  and 
the  plate  therein  referred  to  was  never  issued.  In  subsequent  editions 
of  the  "  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  naturelles,"  Caninia  continues  to  be 
quoted  by  Gervais,  with  mention  of  C.  cornucopia  as  the  only  species. 
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The  date  of  the  original  Supplement  is  given  as  1 840,  but  was  more 
probably  1841,  since  it  must  certainly  have  been  published  after  the 
Congress  was  held  at  Turin,  although  it  may  have  appeared  before  the 
actual  publication  of  the  Atti. 

De  Koninck  (1841,  Descrip.  Anim.  f OSS.  terr.  houiller  .  .  .  Belg., 
p.  22)  did  not  accept  Canini'a,  and  made  C.  comueapia  a  sjnonym 
of  Cyathophyllum  mitratuni  (Schlotheim).  Since  C.  earnueopue  had  not 
then  been  published,  De  Eoninck  must  have  obtained  his  information 
from  Michelin's  letters  or  MS.  This  is  further  proved  by  the 
fact  that  De  Koninck  (loc.  cit.)  quoted  the  unpublished  Caninia 
comU'hovis  as  a  synonym  of  Cyathophyllum  plieatum.  He  may  have 
got  the  name  from  the  legend  to  the  unpublished  plate,  since  he 
quotes  Diet.  Sci.  Nat.,  Suppl.  II  (not  I).  Anyhow,  this  citation  gave 
C.  cornU'hovis  no  validity. 

The  date  of  page  81  of  Michelin's  "  Iconographie  Zoophytologique  '* 
was  probably  about  1842.  The  species  Caninia  giganUa  there 
established  is  said  to  be  the  only  species  common  at  Sable,  one  of  the 
localities  ascribed  to  C,  comucopiay  although  erroneously,  in  the 
paragraph  of  Gervais. 

As  Mr.  Carruthers  points  out,  Michelin,  when  establishing  Caninia 
comu-haviSf  referred  to  **  Michelin,  in  Pj»  Gervais,  AsTRfeK,  Diet,  des 
Sci.  nat.,  Suppl.  tome  I,  p.  486  (pour  le  genre)."  By  the  last  words 
Michelin  seems  to  imply  that  the  description  published  in  Gervais 
gives  the  characters  of  the  genus,  but  not  those  of  the  species  Caninia 
cornu'bovis,  Mr.  Can'uthers  admits  the  possibility  of  an  alternative 
interpretation,  namely,  **that  the  generic  description  in  the  Supple- 
ment should  be  regarded  as  a  specific  description  of  C.  comu-hovis.^* 
Such  a  weakening  of  his  case  seems  to  me  quite  unwarranted. 

The  reason  for 'taking  C,  eomueopia  as  genotype  is  briefly  that  this 
species  was  definitely  selected  as  *'esp^ce  type"  in  the  Supplement 
(1840  or  1841);  and  although  C,  cornucopia  was  not  fully  described 
till  1846,  no  other  species  was  proposed  as  genotype  by  Lonsdale  or 
any  other  intervening  writer.  In  such  a  case,  the  rules  of  the 
International  Zoological  Congress  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  few  notes  here  given  will  complete 
Mr.  Carruthers*  account,  without  afiPecting  its  main  conclusions. 

Api-il  1th,  1908.  F.  A.  Bather. 

CHANGES  OP   LEVEL  AI^D   RAISED   BEACHES. 

SiH, — In  the  May  number  of  this  Magazine  Dr.  Jamieson  suggests 
that  the  elevation  of  raised  beaches  is  caused  through  the  lightening 
of  land  areas  by  the  ordinary  denudation  constantly  going  on.  That 
this  denudation  may  be  a  vera  causa  of  elevation  to  re-establish 
equilibrium  is  highly  probable.  But  there  must  be  counteracting 
agencies  at  work,  because  the  elevation  of  the  beaches  has  been 
followed  by  a  certain  amount  of  depression,  as  shown  by  the  submerged 
forests  on  our  coasts.  Denudation  has  been  going  on  all  along,  and 
the  land  is  now  at  its  lightest,  and  consequently  ought  to  be  at  its 
highest,  yet  on  the  contrary  what  was  lately  dry  land  is  now  below 
high  water.  0.  Fibhee. 

May  nth,  1908.         
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I. ^NOTE   OX   THE   SEDniENTAET   RoCKS   OP   SiNOAPOBE. 

By  J.  B.  ScRiTENOR,  B.A.,  F.G.S., 

Geologist  to  the  Federated  Malay  States  Government,  and  formerly  of 

II. M.  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain. 

(PLATE   XI.) 

UNTIL  Mr.  R.  B.  Newton  described  certain  fossils  from  Singapore 
found  by  the  writer  and  Dr.  Hanitsch  of  the  Baffles  Library  and 
Museum,*  very  little  was  known  of  the  geology  of  this  island,  which 
is  the  nearest  of  the  British  Malayan  possessions  to  those  parts  of  the 
Netherlands  Indies  that  have  been  so  ably  described  by  Verbeek, 
Fennema,  Molengraaf,  Wing  Easton,  Martin,  and  others.  This 
proximity  to  the  islands  of  the  archipelago  renders  the  study  of  the 
geology  of  Singapore  doubly  interesting,  since  here  may  be  expected 
data  that  will  eventually  assist  materially  in  connecting  the  geology 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula  with  that  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  more 
particularly  with  that  of  Borneo.  The  object  of  the  present  paper  is 
to  show  that  the  sedimentary  beds  of  Singapore  may  be  refen-ed  to 
one  of  the  series  of  rocks  which  enter  into  the  structure  of  the 
Federated  Malay  States. 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  writer's  **  Report  of  Progress  "  * 
a  few  opportunities  of  collecting  notes  in  Singapore  had  been  obtained, 
and  a  similarity  between  the  sedimentary  rocks  and  the  Tembeling 
Series  of  Pahang,  the  main  outcrop  of  which  is  on  the  same  line  of 
strike  as  the  Singapore  rocks,  had  been  noticed.'  A  glance  at  the 
accompanying  sketch-map  ( Plate  XI)  will  show,  however,  that  between 
Pahang  and  Singapore  there  intervenes  the  large  native  State  of  Johore, 
the  interior  of  which  is  unbroken  ground  to  geologists  ;  and  it  was  felt 

»  "  Fossils  from  Singapore"  :  Geol.  Mag.,  1906,  pp.  487-49G.  A  list  of  the  early 
Lterature  dealing  with  Sinfjaporc  will  be  loiind  in  Mr.  R.  B.  Newton's  "  Notes  on 
Literature  bearinji:  upon  the  Geoloiry  of  the  Malav  Peninsula,"  etc.,  Geol.  Mao., 
1901,  pp.  128-134.     The  subject  does  not  require  further  notice  here. 

*  **  Geologist's  Report  of  Progress,"  September,  1903- January,  1907.  Government 
Press,  Kuala  Lumpur.  A  table  Hh^)^^^ug  the  results  of  the  Geologist's  work  is  repro- 
duced in  Geol.  Mao.,  1907,  p.  506. 

»  Geol.  Mao.,  1907,  p.  567. 
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that  under  the  circumstances  it  would  be  unsafe  to  assume  an  extension 
of  the  Tembeling  Series  in  Singapore  until  more  definite  evidence  was 
forthcoming. 

The  Tembeling  Series  consists  of  shale,  sandstone,  and  conglomerate. 
The  shales  are  sometimes  deep  red,  sometimes  grey  ;  while  the  sand- 
stone and  conglomerate  ai*e  remarkable  for  containing  derived  fragments 
of  chert,  and  sometimes  of  black  carbonaceous  shale  also.  In  Singapore 
the  sedimentary  rocks  consist  chiefly  of  fine  sandstone  and  deep  red 
and  grey  shales. 

Prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  fossils  described  by  Mr.  Newton  onlj- 
a  little  coarse  sandstone  had  been  seen  by  the  writer  in  Singapore,  and 
it  seemed  essential  to  prove  the  presence  of  chert  pebbles  in  either 
sandstone  or  conglomerate  before  including  the  Singapore  rocks  in  the 
Tembeling  Series. 

Early  in  1907  an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  devoting  several 
days  to  a  further  examination  of  the  Singapore  beds,  with  the  result 
that  the  presence  of  chert  pebbles  was  proved  in  both  sandstone  and 
conglomerate.  The  best  sections  were  found  at  the  west  end  of 
Blakang  Mati,  a  fortified  island  guaixiing  Singapore  Harbour.  Access 
to  these  sections  was  kindly  permitted  by  the  military  authorities. 
The  west  end  of  Blakang  Mati  is  composed  of  red  and  grey  shales, 
sandstone  and  conglomerate.  The  beds  are  vertical.  The  general  strike 
is  N.W.-S.E.  There  are  several  bands  of  fine  conglomerate,  all  showing 
chert  pebbles ;  and  near  a  point  marked  **  Chupa  Rock  "  on  the  1904 
map  of  Singapore,  by  the  Colonial  Engineer  and  the  Surveyor  General, 
a  band  of  coarse  conglomerate  is  exposed  in  a  deep  cleft  between 
a  large  isolated  mass  of  rock  and  the  cliff.  This  also  contains  chert 
pebbles  and  other  pebbles  to  be  noted  later. 

Again,  in  the  grounds  of  the  municipal  filter  beds,  behind  Government 
House,  grey  and  red  shales  and  sandstone  are  exposed.  Here  also 
fresh  specimens  show  that  the  sandstone  contains  fragments  of  chert. 

In  the  writer's  Report  of  Progress  it  is  assumed  that  the  presence 
of  the  chert  pebbles  in  the  conglomerate  of  the  Tembeling  Series  in 
Pahang  shows  an  unconformity  between  the  Tembeling  Series  and  the 
Raub  and  the  Chert  Series.  It  was  pointed  out,  however,  in  this 
report,  that  pebbles  of  the  Pahang  Volcanic  Series,  which  one  would 
expect  in  the  conglomerate  also,  had  not  been  found,  but  that  little 
time  had  been  spent  in  searching  for  them.  In  the  "Chupa  Rock'* 
section  on  Blakang  Mati  several  pebbles  of  pale-green  partially  de- 
composed lava  were  found  (probably  andesite  or  dacite),  agreeing  with, 
some  of  the  Pahang  rocks  ;  and  a  subsequent  comparison  of  these 
pebbles  with  the  material  of  specimens  of  sandstone  from  Pahang 
showed  that  small,  soft,  pale-green  fragments  in  the  sandstone  are 
probably  decomposed  lava  also.  The  pebbles  in  the  Singapore  con- 
glomerate were  well  enough  preserved  for  microscopic  examination. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  Pahang  Volcanic  Series  rocks  are  known 
to  occur  in  Singapore  as  rough  boulders  which  are  probably  hard 
*  cores '  left  from  beds  now  weathered  away.  The  writer  has  not  yet 
seen  any  such  rocks  in  Singapore  clearly  in  iitii. 

One  large  chert  pebble  from  the  "  Chupa  Rock  "  section  was  cut 
for  microscopic   examination.      The   slides    show   abundant   obscure 
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organic  remains;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  whereas  in  other  cases 
radiolaria  are  commonly  recognizable,  in  these  slides  no  structure  was 
observed  that  could  be  definitely  referred  to  this  group. 

While  the  writer  feels  no  hesitation  now  in  regarding  the  Singapore 
rocks  as  an  extension  of  the  Pahang  Tembeling  Scries,  he  nevertheless 
thinks  a  word  is  necessary  regarding  the  palaeontological  evidence  in 
order  to  meet  a  possible  objection.  Mr.  K.  B.  Newton,  to  whom  the 
writer  is  greatly  indebted  for  assistance  in  this  direction,  when 
describing  the  fossils  found  by  Mr.  Bellamy  near  Kuala  Lipis,  in 
Pahang,  as  KhsBtic,  emphasized  the  fact  that  Myophoria  is  exclusively 
Triassic*  The  same  author,  referring  to  EBtherieUa  radiata  (Salinas), 
var.  tnuUilineata^^  found  in  Tembeling  Series  rocks  in  Perak,  and 
described  by  Professor  Kupert  Jones,'  also  remarks  that  the  genus 
Esthenella,  '*so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  is  only  known  to  have 
existed  in  Triassic  times";  while,  writing  of  the  Singapore  fossils, 
Mr.  Newton  says  that  the  beds  containing  them  **  may  be  of  Middle 
Jurassic  age,  and  about  the  horizon  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  England 
or  the  so-called  Bajocian  of  Continental  geologists."*  The  presence  of 
Goniomya  and  Podotamites  leads  the  author  to  this  conclusion,  but  he 
remarks  that  Ooniomya  has  also  been  found  in  Palaaozoic  rocks, 
although  exceedingly  rare ;  ^  and  the  range  of  FodazamiUs  ia  Europe 
is  described  by  Nicholson  &  Lydekker  as  "  from  the  Ehsetic  into  the 
Lower  Cretaceous."  • 

It  is  far  from  the  writer's  purpose  to  suggest  any  amendment  to 
these  remarks  on  the  fossils  he  had  sent  to  England.  His  object  is  to 
show  that  the  palteontological  evidence  does  not  make  it  necessary 
either  to  separate  the  Singapore  and  Pahang  beds,  or  to  assume  that 
a  series  of  estuarine  deposits  of  unknown  thickness  covers  at  least  part 
of  the  Rhsetic,  the  whole  of  the  Lias,  and  part  of  the  Inferior  Oolite. 

Mr.  Newton  has  suggested  that  the  Singapore  rocks  may  be  an 
extension  of  the  Upper  Gondwana  of  India,  and  the  writer  has  made 
a  similar  suggestion  regarding  the  Tembeling  Series.  It  will  be  very 
interesting  in  this  connection  to  see  the  result  of  the  examination  of 
the  Shan  States  Biuetic  fossils  collected  by  Mr.  De  la  Touche. 


II. — Sedgwick  Museum  Notes:  New  Fossils  tkom  Girvan. 

By  F.  R.  Cowper  Reed,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

(PLATE    XII.) 

Ischadites  Konigi,  Murchison. 

IN  the  list  of  fossils  from  the  Silurian  rocks  of  the  South  of  Scotland 
in  the  collections  of  the  Geological  Survey '  the  two  species  of 
Isehadiies,  I,  antiquusy  Salter,  and  /.  Kontfft\  Murchison,  are  entered 

1  **  Marine  Triassic  Laniellibranchs  from  the  Malay  Peainsula  "  :    Proc.  Malac. 
Soc.,  Tol.  iv,  part  3,  October,  1900,  p.  130. 
«  Geol.  Mao.,  1905,  p.  49. 
»  Ibid.,  pp.  60-52. 

*  Ibid.,  1906,  p.  488. 
»  Ibid.,  pp.  487-8. 

•  "A  Manual  of  Pahcontologv,"  vol.  ii  (1889),  p.  1526. 

7  Mem.  Geol.  Surv.,  Silurian  Rocks  of  Britain,  vol.  i,  Scotland,  1899,  p.  668. 
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as  occurring  in  the  Llandovery  rocks,  while  a  third  unnamed  species 
is  recorded  from  the  Caradoc.  In  the  list  of  fossils  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Gray  from  the  collection  made  by  her  from  the  Silurian  rocks 
of  the  Girvan  district,*  /.  Konigi  is  recorded  from  the  Llandeilo  beds 
of  Balclatchie,  7.  anttqutu  from  the  Upper  Llandovery  of  Penkill  and 
the  Middle  Llandovery  of  Woodland  Point,  and  L  sp.  from  the  Middle 
Llandovery  of  Newlands.  Nicholson  &  Etheridge '  mentioned  only 
two  specimens  of  Ischadites,  one  from  Balclatchie  and  the  other  from 
Penkill ;  both  were  referred  to  under  the  name  7.  Kbnigi^  but  it  was 
remarked  that  one  of  them  appeared  to  possess  more  the  characters  of 
7.  antiquus.  The  first  discovery  of  7  KQnigi  in  the  Girvan  area  was 
made  by  Mr.  Robert  Gray  and  was  noticed  by  Professor  J.  Young '  in 
1868,  and  in  1876  the  same  author  recorded  it  from  Penkill  in  his 
"Catalogue  of  Western  Scottish  Fossils,"  p.  13.  Dr.  Hinde*  gives 
both  the  localities,  Balclatchie  and  Penkill,  for  the  occurrence  of 
7.  KUnigi,  but  he  regards  the  species  7  antiquus  as  indistinguishable 
from  it.  The  only  other  British  species  mentioned  by  this  author 
(loc.  cit.)  is  7  Zindstromif  Hinde. 

The  specimens  submitted  to  me  by  Mrs.  Gray  comprise  portions  of 
four  individuals  with  the  external  impression  of  one  of  them.  All 
come  from  the  Upper  Llandovery  of  Penkill,  and  are  in  a  poor  state 
of  preservation.  The  slightly  concave  base  is  seen  in  two  of  them, 
the  smaller  specimen  measuring  only  1 1  mm.  in  diameter  and  the 
larger  one  36  mm. ;  the  central  5-6  series  of  summit  plates  are 
arranged  in  fairly  definite  concentric  circles.  In  another  of  the 
specimens  the  horizontal  rays  of  the  spicules  number  only  three,  the 
proximal  ray  being  absent,  as  Hinde  has  explained  is  sometimes 
the  case.* 

There  is  only  one  specimen  from  Balclatchie  which  Mrs.  Gray  has 
sent  me,  and  this  closely  agrees  with  Salter's  7  antiquus  •  from  the 
Llandeilo  of  Gam  Arenig,  Wales.  The  four  horizontal  rays  of  the 
spicules  are  well  seen  on  the  narrow  transversely  rhomboid  summit 
plates,  which  also  seem  rather  more  numerous  than  in  the  Penkill 
examples  of  7  Konigi,  Only  the  basal  portion  of  the  sponge  is  pre- 
served, and  the  central  portion  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  elevated 
into  a  short  obtuse  boss ;  but  the  whole  organism  has  been  crushed 
and  more  or  less  flattened  out,  thus  increasing  the  apparent  diameter, 
which  measures  about  38  mm. 

Receptaculites  Gray%  sp.  nov.  (PI.  XII,  Figs.  1,  2.) 
Amongst  the  material  Avhich  Mrs.  Gray  has  recently  sent  me  for 
determination  there  are  several  very  fragmentary  specimens  from  the 
Middle  Llandovery  of  Woodland  Point  which  must  be  referred  to  the 
genus  Eeceptaeulites,  and  they  probably  represent  a  new  species. 
They  consist  of  portions  of  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces,   but  no 

*  Mem.  Geol.  Suit.,  Silurian  Rocks  of  Britain,  vol.  i,  Scotland,  1899,  pp.  610, 
543,  686. 

2  Nicholson  &  Etheridge:  Mon.  Silur.  Foss.  Girvan,  pt.  i  (1873),  p.  20. 
«  Young :  Proc.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Glasgow,  ser.  i,  vol.  i  (1869),  p.  197. 

*  Hinde :  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xl  (1884),  p.  836. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  814,  pi.  ixxvi,  fig.  1/ 

*  Salter:  Mem.  Geol.  Surv.,  vol.  iii  (1866),  p.  282,  fig.  4. 
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peifect  individual  occurs  amongst  them.  Some  of  these  fossils  have 
a  slightly  convex  or  domed  surface  composed  of  small  plates,  which 
much  resemble  in  appearance  those  described  and  figured  by  Rauff  ^ 
as  belonging  to  the  wall  of  R.  orhis,  Eichwald,  as  preserved  in 
a  limestone  pebble  of  Ordovician  age  from  Wartin  in  Pomerania.  The 
Girvan  organism  must  have  been  elliptical  or  subcircular  in  shape,  and 
the  more  or  less  marked  convexity  of  the  upper  surface,  which  these 
plates  cover,  seems  to  be  an  original  and  natural  feature  and  not  due 
to  distortion  or  pressure.  The  plates  themselves  on  the  upper  surface 
are  small,  numerous,  of  regular  rhomboidal  shape,  and  of  equal  size, 
about  seven  plates  measuring  10  mm.  along  their  gi-eater  diameters, 
and  about  nine  plates  measuring  also  10  mm.  along  their  shorter 
diameters.  The  plates  are  fitted  closely  together  into  a  pavement,  as 
usual  in  the  genus ;  the  boundaries  of  the  individual  plates  are  not 
very  sharply  marked,  being  partly  obscured  by  their  ornamentation 
and  perhaps  fused  to  a  certain  extent  along  their  edges.  In  one 
specimen  there  is  a  pore  at  each  angle  between  the  plates,  as  Hinde ' 
has  shown  in  his  figures  of  R,  occidental^.  Each  plate  is  gently 
convex,  rising  slightly  towards  the  centre,  in  which  is  a  more  or  less 
indistinct  small  depression,  from  which  radiate  to  the  sides  a  number 
of  short,  broken,  irregular,  and  sinuous  ridges  and  vermiculate  grooves, 
interspersed  with  or  replaced  by  small  closely-set  pits  and  tubercles 
of  the  same  size  and  elevation,  which  by  their  fusion  seem  to  produce 
the  above-mentioned  ridges  and  grooves  (PL  XII,  Fig.  1 ).  On  many  of 
the  plates  only  pits  and  tubercles  are  present,  and  no  radial  arrangement 
is  noticeable.  From  the  examination  of  both  the  natural  casts  and 
the  external  impi-essions  of  the  same  specimens  which  have  been 
carefully  collected  by  Mrs.  Gray,  and  from  the  regular  occurrence  of 
these  surface-features,  it  becomes  clear  that  they  are  not  due  to 
weathering,  though  Rauff  was  in  some  doubt  on  this  point  in 
connection  with  his  specimen  of  R,  orhis.  Our  Girvan  species 
diners  from  the  latter  by  the  less  distinct  character  of  the  radial 
ornamentation,  by  the  more  traversely  rhomboidal  shape  of  the  plates, 
and  by  their  reduced  overlapping. 

A  fragment  of  the  lateral  (lower)  sui'face  and  margin  of  the  same 
species  comes  from  the  same  horizon  and  locality.  It  shows  a  few  of 
the  outer  series  of  upper  plates,  apparently  similar  to  those  above 
described  but  rather  larger,  situated  near  the  edge  of  the  upper  dome, 
and  passing  over  into  the  flattened,  smooth,  and  larger  subquadrate 
plates  of  the  lower  surface.  These  plates  decidedly  overlap,  like 
tiles,  from  above  downwards,  the  lower  overlapping  angle  being 
generally  rather  prominent  and  thickened.  A  shallow  median 
depression  or  pit  is  generally  noticeable  on  each  plate,  indicating 
the  point  of  attachment  of  the  vertical  ray  or  column  of  the  spicule. 
Eauff  has  figured  closely  similar  plates  (op.  cit.,  t.  i,  fig.  10)  from  the 
upper  surface  of  R.  Neptuni.  Occasionally  traces  of  tubercles  seem 
to  be  visible  on  the  surface  of  these  plates,  but  this  is  doubtful. 

»  Banff:   Abbandl.  k.  bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.  Math.  Php.  Kl.,  Bd.  xvii  (1892) 
p.  688,  t.  It,  figs.  2-6. 
'  Hinde,  op.  cit.,  pi.  xxxrii,  figs.  3<^,  3^. 
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The  plates  decrease  in  size  gradually  downwards  towards  the  base 
or  lower  pole,  but  the  specimen  is  very  imperfect.  However,  the 
distinction  between  the  small  convex,  radially  pitted  plates  with 
depressed  sutures  on  the  upper  surface,  and  these  large,  smooth, 
almost  fiat,  tile-like,  overlapping  plates  of  the  lower  surface,  is  most 
marked,  as  Hinde  has  pointed  out  in  R.  oceidentalis. 

As  for  the  actual  shape  of  this  sponge  from  Woodland  Point,  the 
evidence  certainly  suggests  that  the  upper  surface  was  domed ;  the 
base  is  imperfectly  known,  and  whether  it  was  concave  like  IschadiUs 
KUnigi  or  convex  or  conical  must  remain  at  present  an  open  question. 

No  British  species  of  Receptaculites  appears  to  have  been  described 
with  the  above  characters,  and  the  Scandinavian  and  Kussian  R.  orhis, 
Eichwald,^  from  the  Lower  Silurian,  appears  to  possess  the  nearest 
affinities. 

The  cast  and  impression  of  the  specimen  from  the  Middle  Llandovery 
of  Newlands  which  has  been  entered  in  Mrs.  Gray's  list  as  IsehadiUs  sp. 
may  probably  belong  to  this  same  species.  But  it  is  in  a  poor  state 
of  preservation,  and  consists  of  a  mere  fragment  of  the  upper  surface. 
The  plates  are  of  regular  rhomboidal  shape,  measuring  about  2  mm. 
along  their  longer  diameter,  and  1  mm.  along  their  shorter  diameter ; 
their  surface  appears  to  be  channelled  and  pitted,  and  pores  are  found 
at  their  angles  in  the  suture-lines,  with  3-4  additional  pores,  usually 
smaller  in  size,  along  their  sides.  But  the  surface  of  the  fossil  is 
much  weathered  and  imperfect,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  which  of 
these  characters  and  structures  are  original. 

Receptaculites  girvanensis^  sp.  nov.    (PI.  XJI,  Figs.  3-6.) 

Shape  crateriform,  low,  conical,  with  broad  thick  rounded  lip  and 
obtusely  pointed  base.  Plates  very  numerous,  rhomboidal  to  quadrate, 
all  four  sides  being  almost  of  the  same  length,  very  small  near  base, 
increasing  very  gradually  in  size  from  base  to  lip  of  cup,  arranged  in 
regular  series  of  strongly  curved  intersecting  rows  in  the  usual  *  engine- 
turned  '  fashion ;  towards  the  lip  the  series  run  almost  horizontally 
owing  to  the  strong  curvature  of  the  rows,  and  the  plates  of  successive 
series  seem  to  lie  in  vertical  rows.  Lower  plates  near  base  sub- 
quadrate,  with  surface  flattened  and  overlapping  slightly  in  tile -like 
manner ;  but  becoming  more  and  more  convex  towards  lip,  where  no 
imbrication  is  present,  and  a  large  pore  lies  in  the  grooves  at  each 
angle  between  the  plates.  Surface  of  flattened  lower  lateral  plates 
smooth ;  surface  of  convex  lip  plates  ornamented  with  small  irregular 
pittings. 

Dimensions, — Diameter  of  cup,  about  47  mm. ;  height  of  ditto, 
about  22  mm. ;  size  of  plates  on  lip,  8  plates  to  every  10  mm. 

Remarks, — One  large  specimen,  of  which  the  dimensions  are  given 
above,  affords  the  principal  means  of  diagnosing  the  characters  of  this 
form,  but  there  is  another  smaller  example  broken  off  below  the  lip 
which  has  a  diameter  of  about  20-25  mm.  and  a  height  of  9-10  mm. 
Both  come  from  the  Starfish  Bed  of  Thraive  Glen.  The  larger  one 
is  fairly  well  preserved,  though  the  surface  of  the  plates  is  somewhat 

^  Rauff,  op.  cit.  supra. 
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weathered  and  the  concavity  of  the  cup  is  hidden  by  matrix.  It 
seems  to  be  a  new  species,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  plates  and 
general  characters  ally  it  to  R,  oeeidentalt's,  Salter,^  of  the  Trenton  and 
Galena  Limestones  of  Korth  America,  and  to  R.  orhis,  Eichw.,'  from 
the  Orthoceras  Limestone  of  the  Baltic  regions. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  identified  with  either  of  these  species,  nor 
with  any  other  previously  described  from  the  British  Isles,  and  though 
its  characters  are  somewhat  imperfectly  known  a  specific  designation 
seems  necessary,  and  that  of  R,  girvanemU  is  suggested. 

Spongarium  ardmiUanetue,  sp.  nov.     (PI.  XII,  Figs.  7,  8.) 

Corallum  subcirculai*,  discoidal,  or  saucer- shaped,  flattened,  thin, 
composed  of  small,  contiguous,  low,  rounded,  subequal  ridges,  radiating 
to  margin  regularly  and  horizontally  in  one  plane  from  small  smooth 
central  area,  and  increasing  in  number  by  bifurcation  at  a  little  more 
than  half  their  length  with  a  considerable  amount  of  regularity  (and 
by  less  frequent  intercalation)  to  the  number  of  100-110  on  the 
ina]^;in.  Kidges  crossed  by  3-4  strong  concentric  wrinkles  and  by 
numerous  fine,  regular,  equidistant,  closely-set,  impressed  lines. 
Inferior,  surface  of  corallum  not  visible. 

Dimensions, — Major  diameter,  30  mm. ;  minor  ditto,  25  mm. ; 
about  twelve  ridges  to  every  10  mm.  round  margin. 

'Remarks.  —  The  counterpart  of  this  specimen  has  precisely  the 
same  appearance,  the  disc  or  flattened  saucer  having  been  split 
regularly  in  one  plane.  Probably  the  base  was  covered  with  a  thin 
epitheca,  and  it  seems  to  have  had  a  small  central  knob  for  attachment. 
The  substance  of  the  corallum  appears  to  have  been  of  a  black  corneous 
nature. 

This  peculiar  fossil  may  best  be  refeired  to  the  genus  Spongarium, 
the  true  affinities  and  zoological  position  of  which  are  unknown. 
The  species  which  approaches  it  most  closely  is  8p,  aqutstriatum, 
McCoy,'  from  the  Upper  Ludlow  rocks;  the  elliptical  shape  and 
coarseness  of  the  closely-set  radiating  ridges  are  features  in  common, 
but  in  the  bifurcation  of  the  ridges  in  our  species  there  is  an  obvious 
difference.  No  British  member  of  this  genus  appears  to  have  been 
recorded  except  from  the  Ludlow  beds.  Ours  comes  from  the 
Balclatchie  Group  of  Ardmillan. 

Annelidan  Tube  (?).     (PI.  XII,  Figs.  9,  10.) 

Body  forming  a  regularly  cylindrical  (?),  straight,  jointed  tube,  com- 
posed of  a  number  (+  15)  of  thin,  calcareous,  nearly  flat  rings  of 
regular  and  equal  size,  successively  overlapping  to  a  slight  extent 
those  behind,  and  somewhat  thickened  towards  the  overlapping 
(posterior)  edge.  Each  ring  has  a  length  approximately  equal  to 
one-third  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  and  is  marked  by  fine  regular 
longitudinal  plications,  causing  a  weak  serration  of  the  posterior  edge ; 
a  very  delicate  longitudinal  striation  is  also  present.  Length  of  rings^ 
4*5-1*6.     Diameter  of  tube,  about  5  mm. 

^  Hinde,  op.  cit.,  p.  842,  pi.  xxxvii,  iigs.  3,  Za~m, 

»  RaufP,  op.  dt., pp.  654-691,  t.  iii,  fiw.  7-10 ;  t.  iv,  figs.  1-6. 

'  McCoy :  Brit.  Pal.  Fobs.  Woodw.  Mus.,  1855,  p.  42,  pi.  IB,  figs.  15,  16a. 
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Horizon  and  Locality. — Drummuck  Group  :  Thraive  Glen,  Girvan. 

Remarks, — The  three  specimens  in  Mrs.  Gray's  collection  are  some- 
what crushed  and  the  tube  is  flattened,  supposing  it  to  have  been  once 
cylindrical ;  and  it  is  to  crushing  that  we  may  attribute  two  continuous 
longitudinal  grooves  running  down  the  side  of  one  specimen  across 
several  rings;  and  possibly  in  another  specimen  a  narrow  flattened 
longitudinal  ridge  traversing  uninterruptedly  six  or  seven  consecutive 
segments  is  also  due  to  the  same  cause. 

This  curious  jointed  tubular  fossil  is  most  probably  of  an  annelidan 
nature,  and  allied  to  Cornulites  and  ConchicoUtes}  It  differs  from  the 
former  by  its  cylindrical  instead  of  conical  shape,  but  agrees  in  the 
overlapping  of  the  flat  rings  and  longitudinal  striation,  as  well  as  in 
its  solitary  habit* and  non-attachment  to  foreign  objects.  Conchicolites 
is  gregarious,  attached,  and  curved,  with  thin  walls  and  no  longitudinal 
striae,  but  is  not  so  markedly  conical  as  Cornulites,  The  latter  is 
known  only  from  the  Silurian,  but  Conchicolites  is  an  Ordovician 
genus.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  refer  it  to  either  of  these  genera 
sens,  str.,  though  its  affinities  with  them  are  suggested. 

EXPLANATION   OF  PLATE  XII. 

Fio.  1. — Meeeptaeulites  Grayi,  sp.  nov.  Plates  of  upper  surface,  showing  orna- 
mentation.     X  6. 

,,      2. — Ditto.     Plates  of  lower  surface,      x  4. 

,,      3. — IteceptacttHtes  pirvanensiSf  8p.  nor.     General  view  of  specimen,      x  1}. 

,,  4. — Ditto.  Portion  of  lateral  surface  of  same  specimen,  showing  arrangement 
of  plates.     X  2. 

,,     5. — Ditto.     Plates  near  lip  of  same  specimen,      x  8. 

,,     6. — Ditto.    Plates  near  base  of  same  specimen,      x  6. 

,,      7. — Spony avium  ardmillanensey  sp.  nov.      x    Ij. 

,,     8. — Ditto.     Counterpart,      x  l\. 

,,     9.— Annelidan  tube  (?).      x  3. 

,,    10.— Ditto.     Two  segments,     x  6. 


III. — On  some  minor  British  Earthquakes  of  the  tears  1904-1907. 
By  Chakles  Davison,  Sc.D.,  F.G.S. 

rpHE  four  years  1904-1907  were  marked  by  the  occurrence  of 
JL  three  considerable  earthquakes,  one  of  which  (the  Derby  earth- 
quake of  July  3rd,  1904)  disturbed  an  area  of  about  25,000  square 
miles,  another  (the  Doncaster  earthquake  of  April  23rd,  1905)  an  area 
of  about  17,000  square  miles,  while  the  third  (the  Swansea  earthquake 
of  June  27th,  1906)  was  felt  over  an  area  of  66,700  square  miles,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Hereford  earthquake  of  1896,  was  the 
strongest  felt  in  this  country  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Besides 
these,  there  were  56  others  of  less  intensity,  9  of  which  originated  in 
England,  44  in  Scotland,  and  3  in  Wales.  The  total  number  for  the 
nineteen  years  1889-1907  is  thus  214,  or  50  in  England,  137  in 
Scotland,  and  27  in  Wales. 

1  Nicholson:  Amer.  Journ.  Sci.,  rol.  iii,  ser.  iii  (1872),  p.  202. 
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(principal 


1904. 
March  3,  aboat  1.5  p.m.     Penzance. 
June  21,  about  3.30  a.m.     Leicester. 

5.28  a.m.      Leicester   (principal 

earthquake). 

July  3,  2.28  p.m.     Derby. 

3.21     p.m.       Derby 

earthquake). 

11.8  p.m.     Derby. 

Sept.  18,  4.7  a.m.  Dunoon  (Argyllshire). 
Oct.   21,   about  6.5  a.m.      Beddgelert 

(Camanronshire). 
1905. 
Jan.  20,  1.50  a.m.  St.  Agnes  (Cornwall). 
April  23,  about  1.30  a.m.     Donco-xter. 

1.37  a.m.     Donca.ster  (principal 

earthquake). 

about  4  a.m.     Ochil. 

July  23,  12.15  a.m.     Ochil. 
July  26,  about  6.3  p.m.     Ochil. 

Sept.  21,  11.33  p.m.     Ochil  (principal 

earthquake). 
Sept.  22,  about  1.30  a.m.     Ochil. 
Sept.  25,  early  morning.     Ochil. 
Sept.  30,  9.45  p.m.     Ochil. 
Oct.  28,  10.53  a.m.     Ochil. 
Dec.  22,  9.15  p.m.     Ochil. 

1906. 
May  7,  8.20  p.m.     Fort  Wilham. 
June  27,  9.45  a.m.     Swansea. 
June  29,  3.2  a.m.     Camar\'on. 
July  3,  2.15  p.m.     Ochil. 
July  4,  3.45  p.m.     Ochil. 
July  7,  5.29  a.m.     Ochil. 


List  of  Earthquakes. 

Aug.  24,  5.25  p.m.    Ochil. 
Aug.  27,  5.66  a.m.    Derby. 
Sept.  28,  12.25  p.m.     Ocliil. 
Oct.  3,  4.32  a.m.     Ochil. 
Oct.  8,  7.24  a.m.     Ochil. 

8.16  a.m.     Ochil. 

Oct.  12,  7.20  a.m.  Ochil. 
Oct.  20,  7.16  a.m.  OchU. 
Oct.  24,  7.11  p.m.  Ochil. 
Oct.  26,  7.15  p.m.  Ochil. 
Oct.  30,  12.15  p.m.  Ochil. 
Dec.  28,  4.12  p.m.  Ochil. 
Dec.  29.  1.30  p.m.  Ochil. 
Dec.  30,  about  1  a.m.     Ochil. 

2.10  p.m. 

4.15  p.m, 

Dec.  31,  1  a.m. 


Ochil. 
Ochil. 
Ochil. 
1907. 

Jan.  17,  1.54  p.m.     Oban. 
Feb.  10,  6.40  p.m.     Ochil. 
March  19,  7.33  p.m.     Ochil. 
April  7,  11.11p.m.     Ochil. 

11.19  p.m.     Ochil. 

April  8,  6.45  a.m.     Ochil. 
April  11,  5.30  a.m.     Ochil. 

5.40  a.m.     Ochil. 

6.5  a.m.     Ochil. 

June  14,  1.59  a.m.     Ochil. 
JuuA  20,  3.36  p.m.     Ochil. 
July  3,  3.40  a.m.     Swansea. 
July  5,  9.48  p.m.     Ochil. 
July  21  or  28,  afternoon.     Ochil. 

18,  about  6.30  p.m.     Ochil. 


Sept. 

Sept.  27,  8.12  a.m.     Malvern. 

The  more  impoi-tant  of  these  earthquakes  have  been  described  in 
the  following  papers : — 

"  The  Penzance  Earthquake  of  March  3rd,  1904  "  :   Geol.  Mao.,  Vol.  I  (1904), 

pp.  487-490. 
•*  The  Leicester  Earthquakes  of  August  4th,  1893,  and  June  21st,  1904  '* :    Quart. 

Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  Ixi  (1905),  pp.  1-7. 
*•  The  Derby  Earthquakes  of  July  3rd,  1904  *' :  ibid.,  pp.  8-17. 
**The  Doncaster  Earthquake  of  April  23rd,  1905  " :  ibid.,  vol.  Ixii  (1906),  pp.  5-12. 
**  The  Swansea  Earthquake  of  June  27th,  1906":  ibid.,  vol.Uiii  (1907),  pp.  351-361. 
♦'  The  Ochil  Earthquakes  of  September,  1900,  to  April,  1907  '*  :     ibid.,  vol.  Ixiii 

(1907),  pp.  362-374. 

The  remaining  earthquakes  form  the  subject  of  the  present  paper. 
I  have  also  added  brief  notices  of  some  earth  -  shakes  in  mining 
districts,  and  of  doubtful  or  spurious  earthquakes,  the  occurrence  of 
which  was  reported  in  newspapers,  without  any  subsequent  statement 
of  their  artificial  origin. 

1.  Dunoon  Earthquake:  Sept,  ISth,  1904. — Time  of  occurrence, 
4.7  a.m.;  intensity,  5;  centre  of  isoseismal  5,  in  lat.  55°  54-5'  N., 
long.  5°  10'4' W. ;  number  of  records  79,  from  28  places,  and  negative 
records  from  4  places. 

The  disturbed  area  is  traversed  by  two  isoseismal  lines  of  intensities 
5  and  4.     The  former  is  26  miles  long,  15  miles  wide,  and  about 
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300  square  miles  in  area,  its  centre  being  9  miles  west  of  Dunoon. 
The  latter  is  36  miles  long,  21  miles  wide,  and  564  square  miles  in 
area,  the  direction  of  its  longer  axis  being  E.  40^  N.  The  distance 
between  the  two  curves  is  2*1  miles  towards  the  south-east  and 
3-7  miles  towards  the  nforth-west. 

The  shock  consisted  of  a  continuous  series  of  tremors,  lasting  on  an 
average  of  2^  seconds,  and  gaining  in  strength  towards  the  close. 

The  sound  was  heard  by  all  of  the  observers,  and  was  compared  in 
38  per  cent,  of  the  records  to  passing  waggons,  etc.,  in  31  per  cent,  to 
thunder,  in  6  to  wind,  in  5  to  the  fall  of  loads  of  stone,  in  2  to  the  fall 
of  a  heavy  body,  in  17  to  explosions,  and  in  2  per  cent,  to  miscellaneous 
sounds.  The  beginning  of  the  sound  preceded  that  of  the  shock  in 
71  per  cent,  of  the  records,  coincided  with  it  in  23,  and  followed  it  in 
6  per  cent. ;  while  the  end  of  the  sound  preceded  that  of  the  shock 
in  21  per  cent,  of  the  records,  coincided  with  it  in  28,  and  followed  it 
in  52  per  cent.  The  duration  of  the  sound  was  greater  than  that  of 
the  shock  in  89  per  cent,  of  the  records,  and  equal  to  it  in  11  per  cent. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  seismic  evidence,  the  mean  direction 
of  the  originating  fault  is  about  E.  40°  N.,  and  its  hade  towards  the 
north-west.  Several  of  the  faults  laid  down  on  the  Survey  map  have 
approximately  this  direction,  but  I  do  not  feel  that  the  elements  are 
determined  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  justify  its  connection  with  any 
particular  fault. 

2.  Beddgelert  Earthquake :  October  21  sty  1904. — Time  of  occurrence, 
about  6.5  a.m. ;  intensity,  4  ;  number  of  recoixis  5,  from  4  places. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  Greenly  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Dakyns  for  all  the 
records  of  this  earthquake,  which  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  perceptible 
in  the  district  lying  to  the  south  of  Snowdon.  The  shock  was  felt  at 
Blaenau  Ffestiniog,  Plas  Gwynant,  and  Croesor,  the  last  two  places  being 
respectively  3  miles  north-east  and  4  miles  south-east  of  Beddgelert. 
The  shock  was  accompanied  by  a  noiee  somewhat  like  thunder  at  these 
places  and  also  at  Beddgelert.  Thus  the  earthquake  was  perceptible 
over  a  district  measuring  at  least  7  miles  from  east  to  west  and 
3  J  miles  from  north  to  south. 

3.  St.  Agnes  Earthquake:  Jan.  20th,  1905. — Time  of  occurrence, 
1.50  a.m. ;  intensity,  5  ;  centre  of  isoseismal  4,  in  about  lat.  50°  22'  N., 
long.  5°  18'  W. ;  number  of  records  44,  from  24  places,  and  negative 
records  from  9  places.    (Fig.  1.) 

Most  British  earthquakes  ai'e  connected  with  foci,  which  lie  beneath 
the  land-area  of  the  country.  A  few,  however,  are  due  to  displace- 
ments that  are  partly  or  entirely  submarine.  The  epicentres  of  the 
Pembroke  earthquake  of  August  1 8th,  1892,  and  the  Carnarvon 
earthquake  of  June  19th,  1903,  appear  to  have  been  in  part  beneath 
the  sea.  On  March  3rd,  1904,  a  submarine  earthquake  occurred  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Penzance,  and  this  was  followed  within  less 
than  a  year  by  another,  with  its  epicentre  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Cornish  peninsula,  and  distant  not  more  than  22  miles  from  that  of 
the  Penzance  earthquake. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  map  (Fig.  1),  only  portions 
of  the  isoseismals  5  and  4  can  be  drawn,  and  from  their  form  it 
is  evident  that  the  epicentre  is  situated   several  miles  from  land. 
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Contmaiog  the  isoseismal  4  in  what  appeafs  to  be  its  probable  course,  it 
includes  an  area  31  miles  long,  22  miles  wide,  and  containing  about 
530  square  miles  ;  the  centre  of  the  curve  being  about  6  miles  north- 
west of  St.  Agnes,  while  the  longer  axis  runs  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  or  roughly  parallel  to  the  adjoining  coastline.  Too  small 
a  part  of  the  isoseismal  5  lies  on  land  to  allow  its  dimensions  to  be 
even  approximately  determined.  On  the  south-east  side  the  distance 
between  the  two  curves  is  3  miles. 
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Fio.  1. — St.  Agnes  Earthquake,  Cornwall,  January  20th,  1905. 

The  shock  was  of  the  simple  character  common  to  all  slight  earth- 
quakes. It  consisted  of  a  single  prominent  vibration,  resembling  a 
thud  or  blow,  accompanied  by  a  brief  series  of  rapid  tremors.  The 
estimates  of  the  duration  range  from  2  to  5  seconds,  the  average  of  five 
estimates  being  3^  seconds. 

The  sound  was  heard  by  all  the  observei*s.  It  was  compared  to 
passing  waggons,  etc.,  in  27  per  cent,  of  the  records,  to  thunder  in 
42  per  cent.,  to  wind  in  3,  to  loads  of  stones  falling  in  3,  to  the  fall  of 
a  heavy  body  in  9,  to  explosions  in  12,  and  to  miscellaneous  sounds  in 
3  per  cent.  The  beginning  of  the  sound  preceded  that  of  the  shock  in 
69  per  cent  of  the  records,  and  coincided  with  it  in  31  per  cent. ;  the 
end  of  the  sound  preceded  that  of  the  shock  in  54  per  cent,  of  the 
records,  coincided  with  it  in  38,  and  followed  it  in  8  per  cent. 

It  follows,  from  the  incomplete  seismic  evidence,  that  the  mean 
direction  of  the  originating  fault  is  about  north-east  and  south-west,  its 
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distance  from  land  being  about  5  or  6  miles.  The  fault-slip  w^ 
probably  several  miles  in  length,  and  that  its  depth  was  inconsiderable 
is  shown  by  the  closeness  of  the  isoseismal  5  and  4.  The  rapid  decline 
in  the  intensity  of  the  shock,  of  which  this  closeness  is  indicative,  also 
characterised  the  submarine  Penzance  earthquake  of  1904. 

4.  Fort  William  Earthquake  :  May  7th,  1906. — ^Time  of  occurrence, 
8.20  p.m. 

A  slight  shock  felt  at  Fort  William,  lasting  about  2  seconds,  and 
preceded  by  a  rumbling  noise.  The  earthquake  was  probably  due 
to  a  small  slip  of  the  northern  boundary  fault  of  the  Highlands. 

5.  Carnarvon  Earthquake:  June  29th,  1906.— Time  of  occurrence, 
8.2  a.m.;  intensity,  4;  centre  of  disturbed  area  in  lat.  52°  9-2' N., 
long.  4°  10-7'  W. ;  number  of  records  23,  from  15  places,  and  17 
negative  records  from  13  places.    (Fig.  2.) 
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Fro.  2.— Carnarvon  Earthquake,  June  29th,  1906. 

The  continuous  line  on  the  map  (Fig.  2)  represents  the  boundary  of 
the  disturbed  area,  which  is  16  miles  long  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, 14 J-  miles  wide,  and  contains  about  182  square  miles.  Its 
centre  is  about  4  miles  E.  15°  N.  of  Carnarvon,  and  1 1  miles  E.  40°  N. 
of  the  centre  of  the  isoseismal  7  of  the  principal  earthquake  of 
June  19th,  1903.  The  curve  is  too  nearly  circular  in  form,  and  is  not 
drawn  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  the  direction  of  its  longer 
axis  to  be  given  more  approximately  than  north-east  and  south-west. 

The  shock  consisted  of  a  single  series  of  vibrations,  lasting  as  a  rule 
only  a  few  seconds. 

The  sound,  which  lasted  about  5  seconds,  was  heard  by  all  the 
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observers,  and  was  compared  to  passing  waggons,  etc.,  in  32  per  cent, 
of  the  records,  to  thunder  in  53  per  cent.,  to  wind  in  5,  to  loads 
of  stones  falling  in  5,  and  to  miscellaneous  sounds  in  5  per  cent. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  earthquake  consists  in  its  relation  to  the 
Carnarvon  earthquakes  of  June  19th,  1903.  The  isoseismal  7  of  the 
principal  earthquake  (which  occurred  at  10.4  a.m.)  is  an  elongated 
ellipse,  33^  miles  long  and  15  miles  wide,  with  its  centre  4  miles 
west  of  Penygroes,  and  its  longer  axis  directed  N.  40°  E.  The  earth- 
quake was  probably  caused  by  a  slip  along  a  submarine  continuation 
of  the  Aber-Dinlle  fault,  part  of  the  course  of  which  is  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  Shortly  afterwards,  on  June  19th  at  10.9  a.m.  and  11.8  a.m., 
and  June  2l8t  at  8.6  a.m.,  three  after-shocks  occurred  with  their  foci 
near  the  north-east  margin  of  the  principal  focus.  The  boundary  of 
the  disturbed  area  of  the  second  of  these  shocks  is  represented  by  the 
broken  line  in  Pig.  2.  It  is  20  miles  long,  13  miles  wide,  and 
contains  219  square  miles,  its  centre  being  8  miles  north-east  of  that 
of  the  principal  earthquake  and  2f  miles  south-west  of  that  of  the 
earthquake  of  1906,  and  the  direction  of  its  longer  axis  N.  47°E. 
This  line  may  also  be  taken  to  represent  approximately  the  boundaries 
of  the  other  two  after-shocks  referred  to  above. 

It  is  clear  that  the  earthquake  of  1906  must  be  regarded  as  an 
after-shock  of  the  earthquake  of  1903,  its  focus  being  situated  within 
or  slightly  beyond  the  region  displaced  in  1903. 

6.  Derby  Earthquake :  August  27th,  1906. — Time  of  occurrence, 
5.56  a.m.;  intensity,  5;  centre  of  isoseismal  5,  in  lat.  53°  0*8' I^., 
long.  1°  42*3' W.;  number  of  records  131,  from  79  places,  and  85 
negative  records  from  79  places.     (Fig.  3.) 

Time  of  Occur rence. — The  number  of  records  of  the  time  of  occurrence 
is  72,  and  the  mean  of  13  records,  which  are  considered  by  their 
observers  as  accurate  to  the  nearest  minute,  is  5.56  a.m. 

Isoseismal  Lines  and  Disturbed  Area. — Tlie  continuous  curves  on  the 
map  (Fig.  3)  represent  isoseismals  of  intensities  5  and  4,  and  the 
broken  line  the  isoseismal  7  of  the  Derby  earthquake  of  July  3rd, 
1904.  The  isoseismal  5  is  elliptical  in  form,  17  miles  long,  11  miles 
wide,  and  147  square  miles  in  area.  The  longer  axis  is  directed  about 
N.  25°  E.  The  centre  of  the  curve  lies  I  mile  south-east  of  Ashbourne 
and  is  less  than  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  isoseismal  7  of  the 
earthquake  of  1 904.  The  isoseismal  4  (which  is  not  so  accurately  drawn) 
is  48  miles  long,  36  miles  wide,  and  contains  about  1,360  square 
miles.  The  distance  from  the  isoseismal  5  both  to  the  north-west  and 
south-east  is  13  miles.  The  shock  was  also  felt  at  eight  places  outside 
the  isoseismal  4 — at  Sheffield,  3  miles  to  the  north  ;  "VVoUaton, 
Nottingham,  Sherwood,  Ruddington,  and  Calverton,  which  lie  east 
of  the  isoseismal  at  distances  of  li,  4,  4,  5,  and  5  J  miles  respectively  ; 
and  at  Thrjimpton  and  Kin gston-upon- Soar,  which  are  respectively 
2J  and  3  miles  to  the  south-east.  The  whole  disturbed  area  must 
therefore  contain  about  2,100  square  miles. 

Nature  of  the  Shock. — To  the  great  majority  of  the  observers  the 
shock  appeared  to  consist  of  a  single  series  of  vibrations,  with  a  mean 
duration  of  2  7  seconds.  According  to  11  observers,  however,  the 
shock  consisted  of  two  distinct  parts,  separated  by  an  average  interval 
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of  2^  seconds,  one  part  being  so  much  weaker  than  the  other  that  it 
generally  escaped  notice.  The  first  part  was  the  stronger  at  Breaston, 
Clifton,  Edlaston,  and  Morley,  and  the  second  at  Bradboume  and 
Eirk  Ireton.  Of  these  places,  Morley  lies  on  the  minor  axis  of  the 
isoseismals,  Breaston,  Clifton,  and  Edlaston  on  the  south  side  of  it,  and 
Bradboume  and  Kirk  Ireton  on  the  north  side.  As  the  two  parts 
differed  considerably  in  strength,  the  observations  on  the  relatiTe 
intensity  of  the  two  parts  are  more  accurate  than  usual,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  concluded  that  a  second  focus  lay  a  few  miles  north  of  the 
Ashbourne  focus,  the  concavity  of  the  synkinetic  band  facing  the  second 
focus.  Thus  the  impulse  in  the  AsJiboume  focus  was  much  the 
stronger  and  occurred  slightly  before  the  other,  but  the  interval 
between  the  two  impulses  was  less  than  the  time  required  to  trarerBe  the 
interfocal  region.     The  earthquake  was  thus  a  true  twin  earthquake. 
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Fig.  3.-~The  Derby  Earthquake,  August  27th,  1906. 

The  evidence  is  insufficient  to  determine  the  position  of  the  second 
focus.  The  mean  interval  between  the  two  partjs  was,  however,  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  in  the  earthquake  of  1904  (2*6  seconds  as  compared 
with  2*1  seconds),  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  second  focoB 
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coincided  with  the  northern  focus  of  1903  and  1904,  l3^g  ahout  three 
miles  west  of  Wirksworth. 

Sound'phen&mena. — Towards  the  east  the  sound-area  extends  as  far 
as  the  isoseismal  4,  hut  in  other  directions  the  observations  are  not 
sufficient  to  determine  the  coui*se  of  its  boundary.  The  sound  was 
heard  by  88  per  cent,  of  the  observers  within  the  isoseismal  5,  and  by 
64  per  cent,  in  the  zone  between  the  isoseismals  6  and  4  ;  altogether 
by  71  per  cent,  of  the  obser\'ers.  It  was  compared  to  passing  waggons, 
etc.,  in  61  per  cent,  of  the  records,  to  thunder  in  13  per  cent.,  to  wind 
in  4,  to  loads  of  stones  falling  in  10,  to  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body  in  9, 
and  to  explosions  in  4  per  cent.  The  beginning  of  the  sound  preceded 
that  of  the  shock  in  54  per  cent,  of  the  records,  coincided  with  it  in 
35,  and  followed  it  in  1 1  per  cent. ;  while  the  end  of  the  sound  pre- 
ceded that  of  the  shock  in  24  per  cent,  of  the  recoi*ds,  coincided  with 
it  in  48,  and  followed  it  in  28  per  cent.  The  duration  of  the  sound 
was  greater  than  that  of  the  shock  in  59  per  cent,  of  the  records,  equal 
to  it  in  37,  and  less  than  it  in  4  per  cent. 

Origin  of  the  Earthquake, — The  three  Derby  earthquakes  of 
March  24th,  1903,  July  3rd,  1904,  and  August  27th,  1906,  in  all 
probability  originated  in  the  same  twin  foci,  the  epicenti*e  of  one  being 
about  a  mile  east  of  Ashbourne  and  that  of  the  other  about  three  miles 
west  of  Wirksworth,  and  the  distance  between  them  about  seven  or 
eight  miles.  The  earlier  earthquakes  were  followed  by  slighter  shocks, 
the  first  after  40  days  (on  May  3rd,  1903)  and  the  second  after  eight 
hours,  both  originating  in  the  interfocal  region  of  the  fault. 

The  longer  axes  of  the  inner  isoseismals  of  the  principal  earthquakes 
were  directed  K.  33°  E.  in  1903  and  X.  31°  E.  in  1904;  while  those 
of  the  inner  isoseismals  of  the  after-shocks  were  directed  N.  25°  E.  in 
1903  and  N.  27°  E.  in  1904.  In  each  of  the  principal  earthquakes 
the  hade  within  the  south-west  or  Ashbourne  focus  is  to  the  north- 
west. Now,  if  the  hade  within  the  north-east  or  Wirksworth  focus 
be  towards  the  south-east,  the  greater  expansion  of  the  isoseismals  for 
each  focus  on  the  side  towards  which  the  fault  hades  would  cause 
a  displacement  of  the  north  ends  of  the  longer  axes  of  the  compound 
isoseismals  towards  the  east.  Thus,  the  divergence  between  the 
isoseismal  axes  of  the  principal  earthquakes  and  the  after-shocks  shows 
that  the  fault  changes  hade  in  the  interfocal  region,  and  that  the  true 
mean  direction  of  the  originating  fault  is  about  N.  26°  E.  This 
agrees  almost  exactly  with  that  deduced  from  the  earthquake  of  1906, 
namely,  N.  25°  E.,  the  isoseismals  of  this  earthquake  being  unaffected 
by  the  impulse  within  the  Wirksworth  focus. 

In  each  of  the  three  earthquakes  the  impulse  within  the  south-west 
focus  was  the  stronger;  but  in  1903  the  impulses  occurred  simul- 
taneously, in  1904  the  north-east  focus,  and  in  1906  the  south-west 
focus,  was  first  in  action.  The  existence  of  a  synkinetic  band  in  each 
case  shows  that  all  three  were  true  twin  earthquakes,  the  interval 
between  the  impulses  being  less  than  the  time  occupied  by  the  eai*th- 
waves  in  traversing  the  interfocal  region. 

7.  Ohan  Earthquake:  January  \lth,  1907. —  Time  of  occurrence, 
1.54  p.m. ;  intensity  not  less  than  6 ;  centre  of  disturbed  area  in  about 
lat.  56°  26'  N.,  long.  5"  21'  W. ;  number  of  records  57,  from  36  places. 
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The  area  disturbed  by  the  earthquake  is  for  the  most  part  sparsely 
inhabited,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  sufficient  records  for 
drawing  any  isoseismal  lines.  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  boundary 
of  the  disturbed  area  is  an  ellipse,  passing  to  the  north  of  Fort 
William  and  Inverlochy,  some  miles  to  the  west  of  Aros  in  Mull,  and 
to  the  south  of  Ardrishaig,  Lochgilphead,  Glendaruel,  and  Carrick 
Castle  in  Argyllshire.  This  curve,  which  I  have  not  reproduced  on 
account  of  its  approximate  nature,  is  about  69  miles  long,  58  miles 
wide,  and  contains  about  3,100  square  miles.  Its  centre  is  about 
5  miles  east  of  Oban,  and  its  longer  axis  is  roughly  parallel  to  the  north- 
western boundary  fault  of  the  Highlands.  The  intensity  of  the  shock 
was  probably  6,  but  it  was  strong  enough  to  cause  some  slight  damage 
to  buildings  at  Kilninver  and  Cuilfail  Hotel  (Kilmelford). 

The  shock  consisted  of  two  distinct  parts,  of  which  the  first  was 
regarded  as  the  stronger  at  Aros  and  Kilmore  (near  Oban),  and  the 
second  at  Delavich  and  Inverinan  (near  Kilchrenan)  and  Port  Appin. 
The  mean  duration  of  the  shock  was  5^  seconds,  and  that  of  the 
interval  between  the  two  parts  2*3  seconds. 

The  sound  was  heard  by  98  per  cent,  of  the  observers,  and  was 
compared  to  passing  waggons,  etc.,  in  44  per  cent,  of  the  records,  to 
thunder  in  23  per  cent.,  to  wind  in  2,  to  loads  of  stones  falling  in  10, 
to  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body  in  4,  and  to  explosions  in  17  per  cent.  The 
beginning  of  the  sound  preceded  that  of  the  shock  in  67  per  cent,  of 
the  recoi"d.s,  coincided  with  it  in  29,  and  followed  it  in  4  per  cent. ; 
while  the  end  of  the  sound  preceded  that  of  the  shock  in  8  per  cent, 
of  the  records,  coincided  with  it  in  38,  and  followed  it  in  54  per  cent. 
The  duration  of  the  sound  was  greater  than  that  of  the  shock  in  81  per 
cent,  of  the  recoi^ds  and  equal  to  it  in  19  per  cent. 

The  earthquake  may  have  been  caused  by  a  slip  along  the  great 
northern  boundary  fault  of  the  Highland  district,  but  the  evidence  is 
so  scanty  that  nothing  more  than  the  possibility  of  such  a  connection 
can  be  suggested. 

8.  Ochil Earthquake :  June  1  Uh,  1 907. — Time  of  occurrence,  1 .59  a.m. 
A  slight  shock  felt  at  Menstrie,  consisting  of  two  vibrations,  and 

accompanied  by  two  banging  noises. 

9.  Ochil  Earthquake:  /ttw^  20^^,1907. — Time  of  occurrence,  3.36  p.m.; 
intensity,  4 ;  number  of  records  2,  from  2  places. 

A  rather  strong  shock,  felt  at  Alva  and  Menstrie,  and  preceded  and 
accompanied  by  a  loud  rumbling  noise. 

10.  Swansea  Earthquake:  July  3rd,  1907. — Time  of  occurrence, 
3.40  a.m. ;  intensity,  4;  centre  of  isoseismal  4,  in  lat.  51°  38*1'  N., 
long.  4°  2-8'  W.;  *  number  of  records  21,  from  14  places,  and  13 
negative  records  from  1 2  places. 

The  boundary  of  the  disturbed  area  is  an  isoseismal  of  intensity  4, 
and  is  23  miles  long,  14  miles  wide,  and  about  250  square  miles  in  area. 
Except  towards  the  east,  it  coincides  with  the  isoseismal  8  of  the 
earthquake  of  June  27th,  1906.  Its  centre  is  5  miles  west  of  Swansea, 
and  2  miles  west  of  that  of  the  isoseismal  8  of  the  earthquake  of  1906. 
The  direction  of  the  longer  axis  is  approximately  E.  4°  N. 

The  shock  consisted  of  a  single  series  of  vibrations,  with  an  average 
duration  of  3|  seconds.     The  sound  was  heard  by  all  the  observers. 
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and  was  compared  to  passing  waggons,  etc.,  in  27  per  cent,  of  the 
records,  to  thunder  in  45  per  cent.,  to  the  ftill  of  a  heavy  body  in  9, 
and  to  miscellaneous  sounds  in  18  per  cent.  The  beginning  of  the 
sound  preceded  that  of  the  shock  in  86  per  cent,  of  the  records,  and 
coincided  with  it  in  14  per  cent. ;  while  the  end  of  the  sound  preceded 
that  of  the  shock  in  14  per  cent,  of  the  records,  coincided  with  it  in 
28,  and  followed  it  in  57  per  cent. 

Since  the  direction  of  the  longer  axis  is  parallel  to  that  of  the 
isoseismal  8  of  the  earthquake  of  1906,  and  the  line  joining  the 
epicentres  of  the  two  earthquakes  is  very  nearly  parallel  to  the  longer 
axis,  it  follows  that  the  Swansea  earthquake  of  1907  was  caused  by  a 
sUp  of  the  fault  that  was  in  action  the  year  before,  the  region  of 
maximum  displacement  being  about  two  miles  farther  to  the  west. 

1 1 .  Ochxl Earthquake:  July  bth,  1 907. — Time  of  occurrence,  9.48  p.m. 
A  slight  shock,  consisting  of  a  single  vibration,  felt  at  Menstrie. 

12.  Oehil Earthquake :  July  2Ut  or  2Sth,  1907.— A  slight  shock  felt 
early  in  the  evening  (between  5  and  7.30)  at  Menstrie.  The  day 
was  one  of  the  last  two  Sundays  in  July,  but  which  of  the  two, 
unfortunately,  cannot  be  ascertained,  as  the  information  was  com- 
municated some  time  after  the  occurrence  of  the  shock. 

13.  Ochil  Earthquake :  SepUmher  ISth,  1907.— A  very  slight  shock 
felt  at  Menstrie  at  about  5.30  p.m. 

14.  Malvern  Earthquake :  September  27 thy  1 907. — Time  of  occurrence, 
8.12  a.m. ;  intensity,  5;  centre  of  isoseismal  5,  in  lat.  52°  6*6'  N., 
long.  2°  16-8'  W. ;  number  of  records  107,  from  40  places,  and  negative 
records  from  6  places. 

Of  89  estimates  of  the  time  of  occurrence,  14  are  regarded  by  their 
observers  as  being  accurate  to  the  nearest  minute,  their  average  being 
8.12  a.m. 

The  isoseismal  5  is  9  miles  long,  7  miles  wide,  and  contains  48 
square  miles.  Its  centre  lies  H  miles  east  of  Great  Malvern  station, 
and  its  longer  axis  is  directed  N.  6°  E.  The  outer  isoseismal, 
of  intensity  slightly  less  than  4,  is  18  miles  long,  Hi  miles  wide, 
and  206  square  miles  in  area.  The  distance  between  the  two 
isoseismals  is  3}  miles  on  the  west  side  and  4  miles  on  the  east. 
Outside  the  latter  curve  the  earthquake  was  perceived  at  six  places  by 
persons  under  favourable  conditions,  the  shock  and  sound  at  Longworth 
(8^  miles  west  of  the  isoseismal)  and  Preston  (2^  miles  south-west), 
the  sound  only  at  Eedmarley  B'Abitot  {i  mile  south),  and  the  shock 
only  at  Elmbridge  (6^  miles  north-east),  Cheltenham  (8  miles  south- 
east), and  Charlton  Kings  (9^  miles  south-east).  Thus  the  total 
disturbed  area  must  contain  about  800  square  miles. 

At  most  places  the  shock  consisted  of  a  single  violent  jerk,  like  that 
caused  by  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body  or  an  explosion  of  dynamite.  Close 
to  the  centre  the  thud  was  followed  by  a  slight  vibration.  At  three 
places  (Mathon,  Welland,  and  Worcester)  two  vibrations  were  felt,  the 
second  being  the  stronger.  'Neai  the  boundary  of  the  disturbed  area 
the  shock  was  felt  as  a  slight  tremor  or  quiver.  The  mean  duration  of 
the  shock  was  2  seconds. 

The  sound-area  coincides  nearly  with  that  contained  by  the  outer 
isoseismal,  but  overlaps  it  towards  the  west.     The  sound  was  heard  by 
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94  per  cent,  of  all  the  observers,  by  95  per  cent,  within  the  isoseismal 
5,  and  by  93  per  cent,  in  the  zone  between  the  two  isoseismals. 
Within  the  isoseismal  5,  the  sound  is  compared  to  passing  waggons, 
etc.,  in  29  per  cent,  of  the  records,  to  thunder  in  9  per  cent.,  to  wind 
in  5,  to  loads  of  stones  falling  in  12,  to  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body  in  26, 
and  to  explosions  in  19  per  cent. ;  in  the  area  between  the  isoseismals, 
the  sound  is  compared  to  passing  waggons,  etc.,  in  44  per  cent,  of  the 
records,  to  thunder  in  11  per  cent.,  to  wind  in  3,  to  loads  of  stones 
falling  in  17,  to  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body  in  8,  and  to  miscellaneous 
sounds  in  3  per  cent.  Thus,  references  are  made  to  types  of  short 
duration  in  57  per  cent,  of  the  records  within  the  isoseismal  5,  and  in. 
40  per  cent,  of  the  records  in  the  surrounding  zone. 

The  beginning  of  the  sound  preceded  that  of  the  shock  in  46  per 
cent,  of  the  records,  coincided  with  it  in  46,  and  followed  it  in  8  per 
cent.;  while  the  end  of  the  sound  preceded  that  of  the  shock  in 
5  per  cent,  of  the  records,  coincided  with  it  in  58,  and  followed  it  in 
37  per  cent.  The  duration  of  the  sound  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
shock  in  56  per  cent,  of  the  records  and  equal  to  it  in  44  per  cent. 

From  the  seismic  evidence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  mean 
direction  of  the  originating  fault  is  N.  6°  E.,  that  its  hade  (as 
determined  by  the  relative  position  of  the  isoseismals  and  the  westerly 
overlapping  of  the  sound-area)  is  towards  the  east,  and  that  the  fault- 
line  passes  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  the  centre  of  the  isoseismal  5, 
i.e.  not  far  from  Great  Malvern.  Now,  the  mean  direction  of  the 
fault  that  runs  along  the  east  side  of  the  Malvern  Hills  is  N.  4°  E.  near 
Great  Malvern,  its  hade  is  to  the  east,  and  it  passes  through  Great 
Malvern. 

There  can  thus  be  little  doubt  that  the  earthquake  was  caused  by 
a  small  slip  of  this  fault  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Great  Malvern.  That 
the  depth  of  the  focus  was  small  is  shown  by  the  sharp,  abrupt  character 
of  the  shock  near  the  central  area,  fading  away  to  a  tremor  near  the 
outer  margin. 

This  is  the  only  movement  along  the  Malvern  fault  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  and  certainly  none  of  any  consequence  has  takea 
place  during  the  last  1 9  years.i 

Earth-shakes  in  Mining  Districts. — Earth-shakes  resembling  those 
so  frequently  felt  in  mining  districts  were  obser^-ed  at  and  near 
Abercam  (Monmouthshire)  on  February  11,  1904,  Camborne  ou 
September  5th,  1904,  Eastwood  (Nottinghamshire)  on  September  17th, 
1904,  and  Pendleton  (near  Manchester)  on  November  25th,  1905. 
The  Pendleton  earth-shake  has  been  described  in  a  recent  paper  in  this 
Magazine.^ 

Abercam:  February  llth,  1904. — A  smart  shock,  accompanied  by 
a  noise  like  a  distant  explosion,  occurred  at  2.30  a.m.  In  the  colliery 
districts  it  was  thought  that  a  disaster  had  occurred  in  one  of  the 
mines.     The  shock  was  evidently  local,  for  it  was  not  felt  at  three 

1  I  do  not  think  that  the  occurrence  of  this  slight  earthquake  lends  any  support  to 
the  suj^prestion  (Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  toI.  Ivi,  1900,  p.  196)  that  perceptible 
displacements  have  recently  occurred  alon^  the  line  of  fault. 

*  Geol.  Mag.,  Dec.  Vj  Vol.  Ill  (1906),  pp.  171-176. 
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places  (Henllys,  Macben,  and  Eisca),  which  lie  about  3  or  4  miles 
from  Abercam. 

Camborne:  September  5thy  1904. — Time  of  occurrence,  1.55  a.m.; 
intensitY,  4 ;  number  of  records  7,  from  6  places,  and  negative  records 
from  3  places. 

The  earth-shake  was  felt  chiefly  in  the  district  between  Camborne 
and  Kedruth,  but,  owing  partly  to  its  occurrence  shortly  after  midnight, 
it  was  not  so  widely  observed  as  the  stronger  shake  of  June  4th,  1902. 
The  boundary  of  the  disturbed  area  is  similar  to  that  of  the  earth- 
shake  in  1902/  but  falls  short  of  it  by  about  half  a  mile  towards  the 
north,  west,  and  south.  It  is  thus  about  3^  miles  long,  2^  miles  wide, 
and  7  square  miles  in  area,  its  longer  axis  being  roughly  parallel  to 
that  of  the  earlier  shake,  and  consequently  to  the  principal  faults  of 
ike  district.  The  shock  was  brief,  ito  duration  being  not  more  than 
2  seconds,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  noise  which  was  supposed  by  one 
obserTer  to  be  due  to  a  fall  of  ground  in  Dolcoath  Mine. 

JEastwood:  September  11  th,  1904. — At  about  5.30  p.m.  a  shock  was 
felt  at  Eastwood,  a  mining  village  about  8  miles  north-west  of 
Nottingham.  The  shock  was  strong  enough  to  shake  crockery  and 
make  windows  rattle  loudly.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  felt  at 
other  places  in  the  surrounding  district. 

Lhoynfpia:  May  17 th,  1907. — Time  of  occurrence,  3.15  p.m.; 
intensity,  5 ;  centre  of  disturbed  area  in  lat.  51°  38-2'  N.,  long.  3°  26-6' 
W.;  number  of  records  22,  from  13  places,  and  negative  records  from 
7  places  ;  number  of  observations  made  in  mines,  6. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  earth-shakes  have  occurred  in  the 
Rhondda  valleys  on  June  22nd,  1889,  April  11th  and  May  2nd,  1894, 
October  16th,'  1896,  and  May  17th,  1907,  but  many  others  in  all 
probability  have  escaped  record.  The  epicentres  in  1894  were  situated 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mUe  east  of  Forth,  the  other  three  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pentre  and  Llwynypia.* 

The  earth-shake  of  May  17th,  1907,  occurred  at  3.15  p.m.  Near 
the  centre  of  the  disturbed  area  its  intensity  was  5,  very  nearly  6. 
The  boundary  of  the  disturbed  area  is  an  isoseismal  of  intensity  4, 
and  is  very  nearly  circular  in  form,  about  4  miles  in  diameter  and 
13  square  miles  in  area.  Its  centre  is  situated  half  a  mile  east  of 
Llwynypia. 

The  shock  in  all  parts  of  the  disturbed  area  consisted  of  a  single 
series  of  vibrations,  lasting  on  an  average  for  1  i  seconds.  Close  to  the 
centre  of  the  area,  as  at  Llwynypia,  it  began  with  one  or  two  strong 
vibrations,  followed  by  others  rapidly  decreasing  in  intensity ;  while 
near  the  boundary,  at  Gelli  and  Cymmer,  only  a  tremulous  motion  was 
felt.  The  sound  was  much  louder  near  the  centre  of  the  area  than 
neap  the  boundary ;  at  Llwynypia  it  was  described  as  a  violent  report 
and  a  great  crash,  or  compared  to  a  locomotive  charging  a  building ; 
near  the  boundary  it  was  either  not  heard  at  all  or  described  as  a  dull 
thud  or  like  a  distant  explosion.  It  was  heard  by  86  per  cent,  of  the 
observers.  In  62  per  cent,  of  the  records  it  is  compared  to  the  isll 
or  banging  of  a  heavy  body  or  to  an  explosion  or  blasting ;  in  the 

*  Gbol.  Mao.,  Dec.  V,  Vol.  II  (1905),  pp.  221-2. 

» Ibid.,  Dec.  HI,  Vol.  VIII  (1891),  p.  371 ;  Dec.  V,  Vol.  VII  (1900),  pp.  124-5. 
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remaining  cases  generally  to  thunder.  The  beginning  of  the  sound 
coincided  in  every  case  with  that  of  the  shock,  while  the  end  of  the 
sound  and  shock  were  also  as  a  rule  simultaneous. 

The  esu^h-shake  was  observed  in  pits  at  Llwynypia,  Wattstown, 
Gelli,  and  Tnyshir ;  in  the  two  first  at  a  depth  of  500  yards.  Gelli  is 
close  to  the  boundary  of  the  disturbed  area,  and  Ynyshir  about  half 
a  mile  distant,  so  that  the  disturbed  areas  on  the  surface  and  in  pits 
were  roughly  coincident.  At  Llwynypia  the  sound  was  described  as 
a  terrific  crash,  followed  by  low,  deep  rumbling. 

The  centre  of  the  disturbed  area  lies  close  to  the  termination  (as 
mapped)  of  the  Cymmer  fault,  and  on  its  downthrow  side.  The  earth- 
shake  was  thus  in  all  probability  due  to  a  slip  of  this  fault,  brought 
about  by  the  withdrawal  of  coal,  etc.,  from  the  mine  below. 

Doubtful  Earthquakes. 

Church  Stretton:  October  22nd,  1904.— Time  of  occurrence,  about 
10.50  p.m. ;  intensity,  4 ;  number  of  records  13,  from  5  places,  and 
negative  records  from  5  places. 

The  five  places  at  which  the  shock  was  felt  (Church  Stretton,  Shelve, 
Stapleton,  Stiperstones,  and  Woolstaston)  lie  within  an  oval  curve, 
lOi  miles  long  from  north-east  to  south-west,  81  miles  wide,  and 
containing  about  70  square  miles.  The  centre  of  the  area  is  about 
10  miles  south-west  of  Shrewsbury.  The  shock  was  brief  and  slight, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  loud  noise,  which  was  compared  to  the  roar 
of  a  train  passing  close  at  hand,  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body,  or  an  under- 
ground explosion. 

Holyhead:  June  26th,  1907. — At  9.5  a.m.  a  shock  of  intensity  4, 
consisting  of  a  single  series  of  vibrations,  was  felt  at  Holjhead.  It 
was  preceded  by  a  sound  like  the  passing  of  a  heavy  vehicle. 

Eepobted  Eabthquaees. 

A  large  number  of  disturbances,  supposed  to  be  those  of  earthquakes, 
have  been  reported  during  the  years  1904-1907.  In  the  present 
section  are  included  only  those  of  which  accounts  have  been  inserted 
in  newspapers.  If  they  are  not  all  due  to  artificial  disturbances,  the 
evidence  seems  to  me  insufficient  to  entitle  them  to  the  rank  of  doubtful 
earthquakes. 

Naptonf  Warwickshire  J  :  January  26th,  1904. — At  12.4  a.m.  a  slight 
shock  was  felt,  followed  by  tremors  that  were  distinctly  perceptible  for 
15  to  20  seconds.  Inquiries  made  in  the  local  newspapers  elicited  n.o 
further  accounts. 

Ahert/stwith :  July  ISth,  1904.— At  8.10  a.m.  a  rumbling  sound 
was  heard,  and  at  10.28  a.m.  a  rather  strong  shock,  accompanied  by 
a  loud  rumbling  sound,  was  felt.  Inquiries  made  in  the  district 
around  Abeiystwith  show  that  the  disturbances  were  confined,  or 
practically  confined,  to  that  town. 

Newbury:  November  25th,  1904. — Shortly  before  noon,  and  again  after 
3  p.m.,  dull  reports,  accompanied  by  the  shaking  of  windows,  were 
heard  near  the  borders  of  Hampshire  and  Berkshire,  to  the  east  of 
Salisbury  Plain.  The  area  from  which  I  have  received  records  is 
24  miles  long  frbm  east  to  west,  22  miles  wide,  and  contains  about 
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415  square  miles.  Gun  practice  was,  T  am  informed,  being  carried  out 
on  the  Plain,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  this  was  the 
origin  of  the  disturbances,  for  the  following  reasons : — 

(i)  The  wind  at  the  time  was  from  west  and  north-west. 

(ii)  The  disturbances  occurred  at  nearly  regular  intervals,  on  each 
occasion  lasting  from  15  to  20  minutes. 

(iii)  The  impulses  obviously  travelled  through  the  air,  shaking 
windows,  etc.,  but  in  no  place  giving  rise  to  a  characteristic  earth- 
quake-shock. 

(iv)  The  sound  was  compared  either  to  thunder  or  gun-firing  (in 
several  instances  to  gun-firing  on  Salisbury  Plain) — in  the  west  part 
of  the  area  always  to  gun-firing,  in  the  centre  more  frequently  to  gun- 
firing  than  to  thunder,  and  at  the  east  end  more  frequently  to  thunder 
than  to  gun-firing.  The  area  over  which  the  disturbances  were  observed 
stops  short  of  Salisbury  Plain  by  several  miles ;  for,  as  usual,  in  the 
immediate  district  the  reports  would  be  at  once  assigned  to  their  true 
origin. 

Bamet:  March  \bth,  1905.— A  sharp  shock  was  felt  at  1.59  p.m., 
shaking  doors  and  windows,  and  a  loud  sound  was  heard.  The 
disturbance  was  also  heard  at  Hadley  (near  Bamet). 

LlangolUti:  May  Ist,  1905. — At  1.40  a.m.  a  shock  was  felt  at  the 
Shropshire  Militia  encampment  near  Llangollen.  The  vibrations 
lasted  4  seconds  and  travelled  from  east  to  west,  and  were  accompanied 
by  a  dull  rumbling  sound  resembling  thunder.  Though  I  can  assign 
no  definite  cause  for  the  disturbance,  it  is  quite  improbable  that  a 
shock  of  such  intensity  should  not  have  been  felt  in  the  surrounding 
country. 

Ashbourne :  April  23rrf,  1907. — A  slight  shock  is  said  to  have  been 
felt  during  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  in  the  Ashbourne  district 
and  at  IJttoxeter.  Kuraerous  inquiries  have  resulted  in  negative 
evidence  only,  with  the  exception  of  one  account  from  Church 
Broughton,  where  a  shock  of  intensity  5  was  felt  at  12.40  a.m.  If 
this  disturbance  were  of  seismic  origin  it  could  not  fail  to  have  been 
more  widely  felt. 

Dochgarroch  (near  InvemeHsJ :  July  29^A,  1907. — The  Inverness 
Courier  reports  three  shocks  at  3.20  a.m.,  4.35  a.m.,  and  6.15  a.m.,  of 
which  the  second  was  the  strongest.  DochgaiToch  lies  close  to  the 
epicentres  of  most  of  the  earthquakes  of  September,  1901,  and  it  is 
possible  that  slight  local  shocks  may  still  be  felt  there.  The  evidence 
on  this  occasion,  however,  probably  rests  on  the  experience  of  a  single 
observer. 


IV. — Cabbonifebous  Fish-Hem A.IKS  in  Nobth  Debbyshibe. 
By  J.  WiLFEiD  Jackson  (of  the  Manchester  Museum). 

SOME  time  ago  Mr.  R.  Cairns,  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  sent  me  for 
identification  a  large  collection  of  fossil  fish-teeth,  which  he  had 
obtained  in  a  limestone  quarry  near  Sparrowpit,  in  North  Derbyshire, 
not  far  from  the  celebrated  *'  ebbing  and  flowing  well." 

Later  on,  at  his  request,  I  went  through  his  large  collection  and 
made  a  further  selection,  and  also  paid  a  visit  to  the  quarry  myself 
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and  obtained  other  examples.  The  quarry  is  evidently  that  from 
which  Mr.  T.  Parker,  of  Oldham,  obtained  the  large  series  described 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Davis  in  the  Geological  Magazikb,  1886,  p.  148. 

The  majority  of  the  teeth  are  free  from  matrix,  having  been 
carefully  broken  out.  They  are,  however,  very  much  rolled  and 
abraded,  which  rendered  their  ready  identification  a  very  difficult 
matter,  and  I  have  to  thank  Dr.  A.  Smith  Woodward  for  his  kindness 
in  helping  me  to  name  most  of  them. 

By  far  the  greater  number  belong  to  Psephodus  magntu  (M'Coy), 
and  consist  largely  of  thick  dental  plates  of  moderate  size  with  the 
outer  border  slightly  inroUed,  some  specimens  exhibiting  strong 
vertical  plications  on  the  sides  of  the  crown.  The  lateral  margins 
of  some  individuals  are  cleft  at  one  or  both  sides.  Along  with  the 
larger  teeth  are  a  number  of  small  narrow  oblong  specimens  with  one 
end  usually  wider  than  the  other,  the  middle  being  slightly  wider 
than  the  widest  end.  The  surface  is  polished  and  quite  smooth,  and 
there  is  no  osseous  base  attached.  Some  of  the  specimens  have  the 
sides  of  the  crown  strongly  plicated  vertically.  These  smaller  teeth 
appear  to  agree  with  the  so-called  Selodui  plantu,  L.  Agassiz. 

Fsammodut  rugonu,  Agassiz,  is  represented  by  several  more  or  less 
worn  and  broken  crowns,  the  largest  being  li  inches  in  breadth  and 
the  portion  of  the  length  remaining  measures  H  inches.  Amongst 
the  numerous  specimens  from  this  quarry  are  a  few  examples  of 
a  species  not  hitherto  recorded  from  this  part  of  Derbyshire,  viz. 
Fetalodus  acuminattu^  Agassiz.  It  is  given  as  ''rare  in  the  Carboni- 
ferous Limestone  of  Derbyshire"  in  M' Coy's  "British  Palfleozoic 
Fossils,"  but  no  locality  is  stated.  In  the  "British  Museum  Catalogue 
of  Fossil  Fishes,"  pt.  i,  p.  43,  several  references  are  made  to  its 
occurrence  at  Ticknall,  South  Derbyshire. 

The  examples  from  the  Sparrowpit  locality  are  very  fragmentary 
and  of  small  size,  and  are  difficult  to  extract  from  the  matrix. 
Along  with  the  various  teeth,  and  free  from  matrix,  were  one  or  two 
fragments  of  bone-like  tissue  which  Dr.  Woodward  kindly  identified 
as  selachian  cartilage.  Some  facts  about  the  quarry  and  matrix  are 
worth  noting.  As  mentioned  by  Davis,  the  matrix  is  a  "light-coloured 
crystalline  Umestone,"  but  further  than  this  it  is  found  on  close 
examination  to  be  a  conglomerate  of  small  round  and  oval  pebbles  and 
comminuted  shells,  a  point  unobserved  by  Davis.  Messrs.  Barnes  & 
Holroyd,  in  their  very  excellent  papers'  "On  the  Occurrence  of 
a  Sea-beach  at  Castleton,  Derbyshire,"  note  this  fact  and  say  that 
in  the  beds  at  Bolt  Edge  quarry,  Sparrowpit,  the  pebbles  are  very 
much  smaller  than  those  at  Castleton.  They  also  put  forwaid  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  numerous  cestraciont  fishes,  the  teeth- 
remains  of  which  are  very  common  at  Bolt  Edge,  played  any  part  in 
reducing  the  shells  to  smaller  fragments.  This,  of  course,  is  highly 
probable,  but  in  my  opinion  the  fish-teeth  have  also  been  thrown  up 
on  the  old  sea-beach,  judging  from  their  numbers  and  their  rolled  and 
abraded  condition. 

^  Trans.  Manch.  Oeol.  Soc,  vol.  zxt,  p.  119.  See  also  toI.  zxt,  p.  181 ;  vol.  xzyi 
p.  466 ;  Tol.  xxTii,  p.  82. 
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Y. — The  Ttgeebero  Rlcumbent  Fold. 
By  Dr.  C.  Sandbero,  Arnhem,  Holland, 

AFTER  a  prolonged  and  very  careful  study  of  the  region  on  the 
spot  as  well  as  from  existing  literature,  I  summarised  my 
observations  and  conclusions,  in  1906,  in  a  paper  on  the  interesting 
and  peculiar  formation  of  the  Tygerberg  range  in  the  Cape  Colony.^ 


Fio.  1. — Reproduction  of  photograph  of  the  western  side  of  the  Tygerberg-poort 
( =  grap),  Ty^erberj^  range,  Cape  Colony.  (The  dotted  fine  A  corre- 
sponds with  the  dotted  line  A  in  the  diagram,  Fig.  2.) 

The  first  question  to  be  decided  here  is:  Can  we  explain  the 
peculiar  mutual  stratigraphical  relations  between  the  Witteberg 
quartzites  and  the  Lower  Dwyka  and  Ecca  Series  and  their  tectonic 
behaviour  by  assuming  that  this  range  represents  a  squeezed-up 
anticlinal  fold  ?  A  second  question  might  naturally  follow,  viz. : 
How  are  we  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  this  range  should  field 
evidence  be  in  contradiction  with  the  above  assumption  ?  It  would 
seem  that  Professor  E.  H.  L.  Schwarz  presumes  to  settle  this  intricate 
geological  problem  by  the  simple  exhibition  of  a  single  photograph '  and 
the  reference  to  another  one,'  in  favour  of  his  *  squeezed-lead '  theory. 
To  these  I  may  be  allowed  to  oppose  my  photograph  (Fig.  1)  of  the 
western  side  of  the  Tygerberg-poort  (  =  gap)  and  my  ideal  section 
(Fig.  2),  the  north  comer  of  which  is  simply  a  copy  of  the  behaviour 
of  the  strata  as  reproduced  on  the  above-mentioned  photograph. 

Another  photograph  taken  by  me  some  two  hundred  yards  to  the 
north  of  the  Tygerberg  range  represents  a  small  *  lambeau '  of 
Witteberg  quartzites  in  sitH  (Fig.  3).  This  *  lambeau,'  whilst  reposing 
on  Lower  Dwyka,  is  separated  from  the  Witteberg  quartzite  range 

»  See  TranB.  Geol.  See.  South  Africa,  vol.  ix,  1906,  pp.  82-89,  pi.  xxi. 

»  Gbol.  Mao.,  Dec.  V,  Vol.  IV,  1907,  No.  XI,  p.  487,  PI.  XXII. 

»  Loc.  cit.,  p.  489,  and  Geol.  of  Cape  Colony,  by  A.  W.  Rogers,  1906,  p.  141. 
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(Tygerberg)  by  Lower  Dwyka,  which  again  is  supported  by  youDger 
Dwyka  and  Lower  Ecca,  dipping  first  slightly  to  the  south,  then 
becoming  vertical,  and  finally,  further  north  still,  assuming  a 
northerly  dip. 


Fig.  2. — Diagram  of  Tygerberg  range  to  show  the  behaviour  of  the  strata  seen  in  the 
'  photograph,  Fig.  1,  at  the  point  A. 

The  strata  are  thus  lying  here  in  reversed  stratigraphical  order. 
A  similar  occurrence  was  observed  by  Professor  Schwarz  at  the 
western  end  of  the^  Tygerberg  range,  and  to  it  he  draws  special 
attention,  adding  that  a  little  further  on  he  found  the  normal 
succession  again.  ^ 


Fig.  3. — A  small  *  lambeau '  of  Witteberg  quartzitea  in  9it&^  200  yards  north  of  the 
Tygerberg  range,  reposing  on  Lower  Dwyka  Beds. 

*  **  Geol.  Survey  of  Parts  of  Prince  Albert,  etc.  "  :  fieport  Geol.  Surv.  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  1904,'p.  91. 
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North-east  of  the  Tygerberg  farm-homestead  the  Dwyka  and  Lower 
Ecca  Series  stand  neaiiy  vertical ;  east  and  west  along  their  strike 
(parallel  to  and  north  of  the  Tygerberg)  they  become  more  and  more 
inclined,  and  finally  about  6  miles  to  the  east  and  4  miles  to  the  west 
they  are  lying  nearly  flat.  Some  five  hundred  yards  south-west  of 
this  farmhouse  (and  due  south  of  where  the  Upper  Dwyka  and  Ecca 
Series  are  still  inclined  close  on  to  the  vertical)  the  Shales  (Upper 
Dwyka  or  Lower  Ecca)  can  be  seen,  right  down  at  the  bottom  of  the 
river,  to  dip  towards  the  main  range  (south)  and  under  the  Dwyka 
conglomerate.     These  shales  are  lying  very  near  the  horizontal. 

To  the  south  of  the  range  the  Dwyka  and  Ecca  Series  are  lying 
practically  horizontal,  carrying  numerous  fragments  of  Witteberg 
quartzites  in  sitH,  North  and  south  of  the  central  part  of  the 
Tygerberg  range  the  Dwyka  and  Ecca  Series  are  consistently  lying 
asymmetrical,  namely,  nearly  horizontal  to  the  south  and  nearly  vertical 
to  the  north  of  the  Witteberg  quartzites,  after  the  way  illustrated  in 
my  sections.'  I  fail  to  see  how  this  behaviour  of  the  strata  is 
reconcilable  with  the  squeezed-lead-vice  theory. 

Going  over  to  the  larger  mass  of  Witteberg  Beds,  south  of  the 
Tygerberg,  facing  the  Zwartebergen,  we  again  find  fragments 
(lambeaux)  of  Witteberg  quartzites  lying  in  such  positions  to  the 
north  of  the  main  range  as  to  clearly  point  to  an  overfold.  "When, 
therefore,  Professor  Schwarz  declares*  that  **  the  difficulty  which  the 
Tygerberg  presents  is  that  although  the  quartzites  tower  up  in  a  narrow 
vertical  anticline,  the  Dwyka  shales  and  conglomerate  around  it 
are  only  moderately  inclined,  and  indeed  in  some  places  lie  actually 
flat,"  the  question,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  being  able  to  put  it  into 
a  nutshell,  is  so  disfigured  and  cut  down  as  to  render  it  entirely 
unrecognisable. 

Finally,  I  fail  to  understand  either  the  strength  or  the  meaning  of 
the  argument  that  *'  there  is  no  break  in  the  succession  [of  the  beds 
in  the  larger  mass  of  Witteberg  Beds  fronting  the  Zwartebergen] 
whence  the  root  of  the  supposed  overfold  could  have  originated." 
Professor  Schwarz  surely  does  not  mean  to  convey  the  impression  that 
the  Witteberg  Beds  here  form  a  closed  anticlinal.  He  knows  the 
region  too  Well  to  make  a  statement  which  is  in  actual  contradiction 
to  the  evidence  in  the  field. 

Summarising,  we  must  conclude  that  in  and  near  the  Tygerberg 
range  the  mutual  relations  [lagerungs  Verhdltmsse)  between  the  Dwyka- 
Ecca  Series  and  Witteberg  quartzites  are  in  contradiction  to  the 
squeezed-lead  or  mushroom-fold  theory ;  they  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  harmony  with  the  occurrence  of  a  recumbent  fold ;  therefore,  even 
at  the  risk  of  endangering  the  present  conception  of  the  structure  of 
the  coast-ranges,  I  must  adhere  to  the  latter  explanation  of  the 
Tygerberg  phenomena  until  more  serious  contradictory  evidence  is 
forthcoming. 

*  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  South  Africa,  loc.  cit. 

*  Geol.  Mag.,  loc.  cit. 
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I. — The  Port  of  London  and  the  Thames  Barsage,  a  series  of  expert 
studies  and  reports,  by  T.  W.  Barber,  M.Inst.C.E.,  and  others. 
Issued  by  the  Thames  Barrage  Committee.  8vo;  pp.  193,  with 
maps  and  other  illustrations.  London :  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co., 
1907.     Price  12*.  U.  net. 

ONE  of  the  difficulties  which  hampers  the  Port  of  London  is  the 
insufficient  depth  of  water  in  the  river  for  the  increasing  size  and 
tonnage  of  ships,  and  the  deepening  of  the  river  by  dredging  has  been 
recommended  as  a  remedy.  Another  and  effective  plan,  if  it  could  be 
carried  out,  is  the  one  discussed  in  the  very  interesting  work  before  us. 
As  stated  in  the  Introduction,  *'  The  Committee  formed  in  1903  to 
promote  a  public  enquiry  into  the  proposed  Barrage  across  the  Thames 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gravesend — thus  converting  the  whole  of  the 
lower  river  into  a  freshwater  lake — having  so  far  failed  to  attain  its 
main  object,  has  instituted  a  series  of  expert  enquiries  and  studies  into 
the  various  questions  which  have  arisen  and  are  involved  in  the 
Barrage  proposal." 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  volume  is  to  deal  with  the  objections  that 
have  been  raised  to  the  above  scheme ;  and  the  most  important  are  the 
questions  of  drainage  and  percolation. 

The  proposed  barrage  or  dam  would  be  made  between  Oravesend 
and  Tilbury,  and  consist  "  of  a  straight  monolith  wall  of  Portland 
cement  concrete,  faced  with  granite,  founded  on  the  Chalk  and  carried 
up  to  six  feet  above  the  highest  known  tide."  Further,  the  upper 
surface  of  roadway  and  foot-pavements  would  be  100  feet  wide, 
flanked  with  granite  parapets,  and  the  base  or  foundation  width  would 
be  175  feet,  with  tunnels  for  road  and  rail  traffic. 

The  proposed  level  at  which  the  Thames  would  be  maintained  is 
Trinity  High  Water  or  12  ft.  6  in.  above  Ordnance  Datum.  The  area 
upheld  would  be  between  Gravesend  and  Teddington,  a  distance  of 
46^  miles. 

The  main  factor  of  geological  import,  and  the  most  serious  one  for 
the  inhabitants  along  the  valley  bordering  this  long  portion  of  the 
river,  is  the  infiltration  and  uprise  of  water  that  would  take  place  in 
the  adjacent  porous  strata. 

This  subject  is  dealt  with  in  an  able  and  candid  manner  by- 
Mr.  Clayton  Beadle,  who  points  out  that  large  volumes  of  water  would 
pass  in  from  the  river  at  different  points,  into  the  Chalk  and  Gravels, 
and,  in  addition,  much  flood- water  from  direct  rainfall  on  the  marsh 
lands  would  have  to  be  dealt  with.  In  another  report  Mr.  T.  Hennell 
estimates  that  more  than  one  and  a  quarter  million  pounds  would  be 
required  for  pumping  works  and  walls,  and  £33,000  per  annum  for 
the  maintenance  and  working  of  pumps. 
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n. — The  Falls  op  Niaoasa,  thkir  Etolutiow  awd  vakting  Eblations 
TO  THE   Great  Lakes;    characteiustics  of  the  power,  and  the 

EPPECTS  OP  its  DITERSION.      By  JoSEPH  WlLLIAM  WiNTHROP  SpENCER, 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.G.S.  8vo;  pp.  xxxi,  490,  with  large  map  (in 
pocket),  43  other  maps  and  pictorial  plates,  and  30  text-figures. 
Ottawa,  1907. 

THIS  monograph  on  the  geology  and  physics  of  Niagara  Falls  was 
prepared  under  a  commission  from  Dr.  Kohert  Bell,  Acting 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  and  it  has  been  issued 
under  the  Department  of  Mines  connected  with  that  establishment. 

The  leading  conclusions  of  the  author  were  brought  last  year  before 
the  British  Association,  and  were  printed  in  the  Geological  Maoazike 
for  1907  (pp.  440-1).  We  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  calling 
attention  to  the  completed  work,  in  which  the  details  of  Dr.  Spencer's 
long-continued  and  painstaking  researches  are  published. 

Lyell,  during  his  visit  to  Niagara  in  1841-2,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  average  rate  of  erosion  of  the  chasm  below  the  falls  had  been 
about  one  foot  annually,  and  that  ^*  it  would  have  required  35,000 
years  for  the  retreat  of  the  Falls,  from  the  escarpment  of  Queenstown 
to  their  present  site."  At  the  same  time,  as  he  pointed  out,  **  we 
cannot  assume  that  the  retrograde  movement  has  been  uniform."' 

These  views  are  to  a  certain  extent  confirmed  by  Dr.  Spencer,  who 
estimates  a  total  of  39,000  years  as  the  age  of  the  Falls,  but  he  differs 
materially  from  Lyell  in  the  evidence  he  brings  forward  to  show  that 
the  recession  of  the  first  three  miles  occupied  35,500  years,  and  of  the 
last  four  miles  only  3,500  years. 

Dr.  Spencer  now  claims  that  **  The  recession  of  the  Falls,  from 
their  birth  to  the  present  day,  and  for  the  future,  has  been  determined, 
as  well  as  their  age."  His  investigations  include  soundings  at  all  the 
changing  points  of  the  gorge,  borings  to  ascertain  the  character  of 
buried  channel-beds,  surveys  of  the  old  river  banks,  and  observations 
on  lake  fluctuations.  Thereby  has  he  been  enabled  to  estimate  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  at  different  periods  in  the  volume  and 
currents  of  the  river,  and  in  the  height  of  the  Falls ;  gathering  evidence 
from  a  study  of  the  buried  valleys,  and  of  other  phenomena  that  have 
influenced  erosion  far  from  the  great  cataract.  Thus  he  concludes  that 
originally  the  overflow  from  Lake  Erie  alone  was  discharged  over  the 
FaUs,  and  progress  in  excavation  was  comparatively  slow.  Through 
subsequent  earth -movements  the  drainage  of  Lakes  Huron,  Michigan, 
and  Superior  was  added,  and  erosion  was  intensified. 

The  upper  part  of  the  Niagara  (verge  has  been  excavated  along  the 
line  of  a  pre-Glacial  featui-e,  within  which  the  drainage  was  formerly 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  present  day.  The  account 
given  by  tiiie  author  of  this  **  Falls- Chippawa  channel "  is,  he  believes, 
Uie  first  suggestion  of  its  existence.  Out  of  this  trough  the  falls 
are  now  beginning  to  emerge,  with  consequent  retardation  of  their 
recession. 

1  "  Principlce  of  Geology,"  11th  ed.  (1872),  vol.  i,  pp.  366,  etc. 
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III. — Memoibs  op  the  Geological  Subvet  (England  and  Wales). 
The  Geology  op  the  Country  round  Oxford.  By  T.  I.  Pocock, 
M.A.;  with  contributions  by  H.  B.  "Woodwabd,  F.R.S.,  and  G.  W. 
Lamplugh,  F.R.S.  London:  Wyman  &  Sons,  1908.  Price  2s.  3d. ; 
price  of  quarter-sheet  is.  6d. 

rE  Ordnance  Survey  of  England  has  published  a  quarter-sheet 
having  Oxford  for  a  centre,  with  topography  revised  up  to  1902. 
The  Board  of  Agriculture  desire  to  give  notice  of  a  colour-printed 
special  geological  map  of  Oxford  and  district,  of  which  the  memoir  is 
an  explanation.  This  special  sheet  includes  Abingdon,  Eynsham, 
Islip,  Brill,  and  Great  Milton.  The  superficial  deposits  have  been  for 
the  first  time  represented.  **They  include  the  broad  alluvial  tracts 
of  Ot  Moor  and  of  the  Thames  and  its  tributaries ;  also  the  valley- 
gravels,  and  certain  tracts  of  plateau- gravel  regarded  as  Glacial  Drift. 
Details  are  given  of  these  deposits,  and  in  connection  with  them  the 
development  of  the  rivers  and  origin  of  the  scenery  are  discussed. 
The  various  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  rocks  are  also  described,  and  there 
are  notes  on  the  economic  products  and  water-supply,  with  records  of 
deep  borings." 

The  original  Geological  Survey  was  conducted  by  Messrs.  Hull, 
Whitaker,  Polwhele,  and  others  during  the  years  1857  to  1863,  and 
published  on  two  separate  sheets,  of  which  the  northern  belonged  to 
Banbury  and  the  southern  to  Abingdon.  The  country  was  resurveyed 
by  the  late  J.  H.  Blake  and  tl»e  authors  of  the  present  memoir,  which 
has  been  published  under  the  direction  of  J.  J.  H.  Teall,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 
The  preparation  of  the  memoir  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Pocock,  who  has 
dealt  very  fully  with  the  Pleistocene  and  Recent  deposits.  The 
chapters  dealing  with  the  Jurassic  rocks  have  been  partly  written  by 
Mr.  Woodward,  those  on  the  Lower  Cretaceous  rocks  have  been 
contributed  by  Mr.  Lamplugh,  and  that  on  the  Upper  Cretaceous  rocks 
is  based  on  the  published  observations  of  Mr.  Jukes-Browne. 

The  general  history  of  the  Middle  and  Upper  Oolitic  rocks  of 
England  by  Mr.  Woodward  formed,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  fifth 
volume  of  "The  Jurassic  Rocks  of  Britain,"  published  in  1895  and 
re^dewed  in  the  Geological  Magazine  for  1896.  In  that  volume  the 
Jurassic  rocks  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford  naturally  came  in  for 
their  share  of  attention,  and  full  justice  was  then  done  to  this 
important  subject.  But  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  publication  of 
an  entirely  new  map,  with  Oxford  as  centre,  has  been  utilized  by  the 
Geological  Survey  for  the  production  of  a  special  memoir. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  justify  this  course ;  for,  apart  from  the 
celebrity  of  the  ancient  city  as  a  seat  of  learning  and  as  the  nursery 
of  some  of  the  earliest  English  geologists,  its  situation  in  the  heart  of 
a  great  number  of  Mesozoic  formations  has  served  to  render  Oxford 
classic  ground  in  the  annals  of  geology.  There  is  a  charming  variety 
within  the  area  delineated,  and  the  introduction  of  superficial  features, 
such  as  Alluvium,  Valley- gravel,  and  Plateau-gravel,  in  a  region 
so  admirably  sculptured  by  atmospheric  agencies,  has  enabled  the 
chartographer  to  produce  one  of  the  brightest  geological  maps  that  has 
hitherto  been  published.  Most  of  the  Mesozoic  formations  are  repre- 
sented within  the  area,  though  none  occupy  any  great  extent  of  sunace 
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with  the  exception  of  the  Oxford  Clay,  of  whose  original  outcrop  nearly 
one-half  is  masked  hy  the  alluvium  and  gravels  of  the  Thames  River 
system.  Large  collections  of  Jurassic  fossils  from  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  enrich  the  Oxford  Museum,  but  the  Corallian  rocks 
cannot  vie  in  development  and  palseontological  wealth  with  those  of 
Dorset  and  North-East  Yorkshire,  neither  do  the  scattered  Portlandians 
in  the  south-east  comer  yield  such  a  suite  of  fossils  as  may  be  found 
in  "Wilts  and  Bucks. 

In  dealing  with  the  solid  geology  of  the  area  a  very  comprehensive 
sequence  of  the  Jurassic  rocks  is  shown,  whilst  boring  operations  have 
yielded  some  interesting  details  respecting  those  beds  which  do  not 
actually  appear  on  the  surface  within  the  limits  of  the  map.  Thus,  at 
Pawler  the  Inferior  Oolite  has  already  shrunk  from  the  fine  display  on 
the  Cotteswold  escarpment  to  a  thickness  of  37  feet,  whilst  underneath 
Oxford  the  thickness  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  is  only  16  feet,  and  we 
may  strongly  suspect  that  it  thins  out  to  a  feather-edge  a  little  farther 
to  the  eastward.  The  easterly  attenuation  of  the  Lias  is  equally 
remarkable.  Its  thickness  in  the  Northern  Cotteswolds  was  proved 
to  be  1,361  feet,  and  of  this  the  Upper  and  Middle  Lias  account  for 
400  feet.  Yet  these  two  subdivisions  are  held  to  be  absent  under 
Oxford,  where  the  actual  thickness  of  the  Lower  Lias  is  at  present 
unknown.  These  facts  may  be  further  confirmed  from  a  study  of 
the  east  and  west  section  which  accompanies  the  map,  where  both 
the  chief  borings  about  Oxford  are  represented  as  terminating  in  the 
Lower  Lias,  whose  thickness  at  Burford  was  found  to  be  447  feet. 

Bathonian  beds,  consisting  of  Great  Oolite,  Forest  Marble,  and  Corn- 
brash,  come  to  the  surface  in  the  extreme  north-west  comer  of  the 
map.  It  is  probable  that  the  Great  Oolite,  as  a  limestone  series, 
attains  its  maximum  development  in  Oxfordshire  and  the  adjacent  parts 
of  Gloucestershire.  With  the  Combrash  the  Lower  Oolites  are  held 
to  terminate,  and  on  this  rests  the  chief  feature  of  the  map,  viz.  the 
Oxford  Clay  with  its  Callovian  base.  The  arenaceous  features  of  this 
horizon  must  be  feebly  developed  near  Oxford ;  thus  the  rule  that  clays 
predominate  hereabouts  in  the  Middle  Oolites  may  bq  said  to  prevail. 
Hence  there  is  no  special  sandstone  coloured  in  the  map  or  column  of 
explanation,  merely  a  reference  to  **  sand  and  clay  "  towards  the  base. 
On  the  scale  attached  to  the  map  the  thickness  of  the  '^Oxford  Clay 
and  Kellaways  Beds  "  works  out  at  about  450  feet,  whilst  on  p.  23 
the  authors  speak  of  the  Oxford  Clay  as  being  **  nearly  400  feet  thick 
in  this  region."  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  such  can  be  the  case 
when  the  well  at  the  city  brewery  only  shows  210  feet  of  Oxford 
Clay  down  to  the  Combrash.  There  may  be  two  reasons  for  this 
excessive  estimate :  first,  the  notion  originally  derived  from  Phillips' 
interpretation  of  the  Wytham  boring,  which  was  corrected  by  Prestwich ; 
second,  the  extraordinary  thickness  of  the  Oxford- Kellaways  fonnation 
at  Swindon,  estimated  at  572  feet.  There  is  also  another  circumstance 
in  connection  with  the  Oxford  Clay  of  this  district  which  excites 
surprise,  viz.,  that  within  the  space  of  a  40  feet  section  in  the 
Summertown  pit  Cardioceras  eordatum  occurs  in  the  upper  part,  lower 
down  there  is  Cosmoceras  Buneani,  and  likewise  Kepplerites  callovienm, 
together  with  M.  macroeephalus,     "  Thus  portions  of  the  chief  zones 
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of  the  Oxford  Clay  are  here  represented."  If  that  can  take  place 
within  40  feet  of  beds,  of  what  value  are  these  particular  ammonites 
for  zoning  400  feet  of  beds  ? 

The  Corallian  beds  within  the  area  receive  their  share  of  attention, 
and,  being  for  the  most  part  accessible  and  fairly  fossiliferous  iti  places, 
their  history  is  not  difficult  of  interpretation.  Measured  on  the  scale 
it  would  seem  that  the  average  development  does  not  exceed  50  feet, 
including  the  Calcareous  Grit  at  the  base  with  the  Coral  Rag  and 
Coralline  Oolite  at  the  top.  In  the  explanatory  column  a  wedge  of 
Ampthill  Clay  is  driven  into  the  Corallian  Series,  which  as  a  calcareous 
body  disappears  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  Oxford.  The  chartographer 
has  also  ventured  to  represent  a  considerable  extent  of  Ampthill  Clay 
in  this  quarter,  separating  the  Oxford  from  the  Kimeridge  Clay.  The 
adjacent  Amgrove  stone  by  its  fauna  seems  to  represent  the  Calcareous 
Grit.  It  is  in  this  direction  perhaps  that  the  greatest  change  in  the 
solid  geology  of  the  map  occurs;  since  a  very  considerable  area  in 
the  north-east  corner  formerly  coloured  as  Lower  Calcareous  Grit, 
in  the  region  between  Boarstall  and  Waterstock,  now  appears  as 
Ampthill  Clay. 

The  Kimeridge  Clay  of  the  district  probably  nowhere  exceeds 
100  feet,  a  remarkable  falling  ofE  from  its  development  on  the  Dorset 
coast.  One  is  tempted  to  speculate  as  to  how  far  the  Kimeridge 
Clay  of  Oxfordshire  is  the  exact  equivalent  in  time  of  the  Kimeridge 
Clay  of  Dorset.  Certainly  there  is  no  passage  to  be  seen  between  the 
Kimeridge  Clay  and  the  Corallian,  such  as  may  be  well  observed  in 
Bingstead  Bay.  The  question  then  arises  as  to  how  far  the  basal  beds 
of  the  Kimeridge  Clay  are  developed  in  Oxfordshire.  Good  specimens 
of  Rhynchonella  ineonstans  are  quoted  from  Sandford,  and  this  fossil  is 
characteristic  of  the  lowest  beds  in  Dorset ;  moreover,  Sowerby  figured 
Ostrea  deltoidea  from  Headington,  and  this  is  also  indicative  of  a  low 
horizon,  though  not  to  be  relied  upon  like  the  other  fossil.  Phillips 
is  stated  to  have  observed  in  the  section  on  Shotover  Hill,  about  15  feet 
from  the  base  of  the  Kimeridge  Clay,  a  septarian  band  yielding 
Rh,  inconstanSy  ptc,  whilst  lower  down  there  are  layers  of  Ostrea 
deltoidea,  and  near  the  base  Thracia  d^pressa  and  Exogyra  viryula  are 
fairly  abundant.  Hence  the  relative  position  of  these  fossils  is  the 
reverse  of  that  in  Dorset.  But  there  are  exceptional  features  in 
the  fauna  of  this  region,  for  we  note  that  Perisphinctes  plicatilis  is 
quoted  from  quite  the  top  of  the  Kimeridge  Clay  in  a  boring  at 
Baldon,  and  the  same  species  of  ammonite  is  quoted  with  a  query 
from  the  Lower  Portlandian  of  Shotover. 

These  considerations,  however,  do  not  materially  affect  the  mapping, 
which  must  proceed  mainly  on  lithological  lines.  Hence  there  is  not 
much  difficulty  in  determining  the  several  Portlandian  outliers  which 
give  such  variety  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  map.  In  this 
connection,  also,  we  observe  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
district,  comprising  the  Baldons,  formerly  mapped  as  Lower  Greensand, 
is  now  added  to  the  Lower  Portlandian.  The  thickness  of  the  Port- 
landian at  Shotover  is  estimated  at  rather  over  100  feet.  "  This 
group,"  Mr.  Woodward  observes,  "  consists  mainly  of  sandy  strata 
with  beds  of  limestone,  as  well  as  sand  and  thin  clay-bands  in  the 
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upper  part.  The  conyentional  division  into  Portland  Sand  and  (over- 
lying) Portland  Stone  appears  applicable  only  to  portions  of  this  area, 
and  even  then  it  is  better  to  use  the  terms  Lower  and  Upper  Portland 
Beds,  as  both  divisions  contain  beds  of  sand,  and  in  certain  tracts 
the  Lower  beds  pass  into  a  loamy  clay  equivalent  to  the  Hartwell 
Clay."  In  the  explanatory  column  the  Hartwell  Clay  is  shown  as 
part  of  the  Lower  Portland  Beds,  though  on  the  map  it  is  not  possible 
to  separate  it  from  the  Kimeridge  Clay. 

From  the  upper  beds  (sands  and  limestones)  of  Shotover  the 
following  are  amongst  the  fossils  quoted,  viz.,  Feriitphincies  hononieruu,^ 
de  Lor.,  Cerithium  porilandicum^  Natica  elegancy  Fecten  lamelloitUy  and 
Trigonia  gihbosa,  aU  characteristic  Upper  Portlandian  species.  From 
the  lower  beds  the  following  are  amongst  the  fossils  recorded,  viz., 
Fgri9phinete$  pectinatusy  Phil.,  Fhoiadomya  tumida,  and  Irigonia  Fellati, 
This  is  rather  a  scanty  list,  but  the  Clavellate  IVigonia  are 
characteristic  Lower  Portlandian  species  almost  as  much  as  the 
Glabra  are  characteristic  of  the  Upper  Portlandian,  where  some 
palaeontologists  would  lump  the  several  varieties  under  Trigonia 
ffihhoMy  Sow.  In  the  outlier  at  Brill  the  boundary  drawn  at  the  base 
of  the  Portland  Beds  is  in  reality  at  the  junction  of  the  Upper 
Portlandian  with  the  Hartwell  Clay  (Lower  Portlandian),  which 
merges  downwards  into  the  Kimeridge  Clay.  The  base  of  the  Upper 
Portlandian  here  is  the  highly  fossiliferous  glauconitic  bed,  in  which 
J.  F.  Blake  in  1893  found  a  series  of  what  he  regarded  as  Lower  Port- 
landian fossils,  including  Ammonites  biplex,^  though  some  of  the  fossils 
quoted  are  likewise  characteristic  of  the  higher  beds. 

It  may  be  said  with  a  considerable  degree  of  truth  that,  when 
correlation  is  attempted,  the  faunal  history  of  the  Kimeridge- 
Portland  period  does  not  tally  with  its  lithology,  although,  if  we 
confined  our  attention  solely  to  the  ai'ea  included  in  the  Oxford  map, 

*  This  form  is  sometimes  taken  for  j4m.  gigantem^  Sow.,  which  fossil  Blake 
showed  to  be  restricted  to  the  highest  Portlandian  beds  of  X^ortland  Isle.  Was  Blake 
justified  in  altering  bononien»i»  into  boloniensU  1 

'  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  fifteen  years  ago  so  j^ood  a  palirontologist  as  the 
late  Professor  Blake  continued  to  call  this  characteristic  I^wer  Portlandian  fossil 
by  the  name  of  hiplex.  An  equally  distinguished  paleontologist,  de  Loriol,  gave 
a  rery  good  figure  of  it,  but  unfortunately  also  referred  the  Boulogne  fossil  to 
A.  bipUz,  Sowerby.  The  Hussians  Nikitin  and  Pavlov,  when  they  were  over  here 
twenty  years  ago,  had  pointed  out  that  our  Portlandian  fossil  was  identical  with 
A,  Falkuiantu,  d'Orb.  (in  Murchison's  •*  Russia"),  which  Pavlov  then  classed  under 
Ferisphinetea.  Blake  (Q.J.G.S.  for  1902,  p.  300)  referred  to  a  Pcriitphinctes  (like 
FaiUui,  usually  called  Am.  biplex).  Subsequently  Miss  Healey  (Q.J.G.S.  for 
1904)  threw  much  light  on  Sowerbian  nomenclature,'  and  gave  two'excellent  figures 
of  OteoBtephanus  Fallasianua,  d'Orb.,  in  which  we  recognize  a  striking  likeness  to 
our  old  Kimeridge-Portland  friend — a  very  hiplex  ammonite,  but  not  Sowerby's  species. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  stratigraphist  in  search  of  a  name  for 
a  zonal  fossil  is  quite  out  of  his  difiiculties.  If  pahpontolo<:^ists  had  been  content 
not  to  subdivide  the  ammonites,  there  would  have  been  no  further  cause  for  doubt. 
But  are  we  quite  certain  that  the  **true  bipUx,^^  i.e.  Am,  Fallasianus,  belongs  to 
the  genus  Olcontephanna  ?  Many  of  the  specimens  of  *'  biplex  "  in  our  rocks,  owing  to 
their  evolute  character  and  the  presence  of  strictures,  more  resemble  Ferisphinetes. 
Moreover,  we  know  that  Neumayr,  who  is  responsible  for  Oleostephanua,  essentially 
a  Cretaceous  group,  admitted  that  there  were  intermediate  forms.  It  is  significant 
also  that  he  did  not  include  Am.  FaliasianuSy  d'Orb.,  amongst  the  Olcostephani. 
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this  generalization  might  not  be  fully  realized.  Within  this  particular 
area  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  drawing  the  line  between  the 
attenuated  representative  of  the  Kimeridge  Clay  and  the  several 
Fortlandian  beds  above  it.  But  a  question  which  may  not  trouble  the 
chartographer  arises,  as  to  how  far  these  lithological  distinctions  hold 
good  over  all  that  part  of  the  South  of  England;  from  Dorset  to  the 
borders  of  Bedfordshire,  where  Kimeridge-Portland  rocks  are  developed. 
If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  invariant  fossils,  it  seems  probable  that 
a  given  fauna  was  in  one  place  being  buried  in  clay,  yet  elsewhere  in 
sand  or  even  in  calcareous  deposits.  Hence,  what  is  regarded  as 
Kimeridge  Clay  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  may  represent  an  horizon 
classed  as  Fortlandian  elsewhere.  This  is  too  large  a  question  to  be 
discussed  within  the  limits  of  a  review  beyond  intimating  a  belief  that 
possibly  the  complete  sequence  at  Swindon  is  the  most  likely  place 
to  afford  a  clue  to  the  mystery.  It  is  well  known  that  J.  F.  Blake 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  difference  in  the  age  of  the  several  groups 
classed  as  Portland  Stone  (Upper  Fortlandian),  those  in  the  north-east 
being  regarded  as  possibly  older  than  those  in  the  south-west,  and 
particularly  in  Portland  Isle. 

The  development  of  Purbecks  within  the  area  is  so  slight  as  to  call 
for  no  comment,  but  the  Ironsands  of  Shotover,  including  the  BriU 
and  Muswell  Hill  outliers,  are  of  considerable  interest,  more  especially 
from  the  circumstance  that  these  were  previously  mapped  by  the 
Geological  Survey  as  of  Lower  Greensand  age.  This  was  certainly 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  older  geologists,  and  also  of  Professor 
Phillips,  who  in  the  "Geology  of  Oxford,"  pi.  xvi,  figures  species 
of  Paiudina,  Unto,  and  Cyrena  from  these  beds,  some  of  them  being 
new  species,  but,  as  usual,  without  description.  There  seems  to  be 
but  little  doubt  that  these  Shotover  Sands  represent  the  marginal 
deposits  of  the  great  Wealden  basin,  and  are  themselves  probably  on 
the  horizon  of  the  Hastings  Beds.  By  way  of  accounting  for  the 
previous  interpretation  of  the  Survey,  it  is  stated  that  a  ferruginated 
portion  of  the  Portland  Stone,  containing  Trigonia  Damoniana  and 
other  marine  fossils,  had  in  some  way  led  to  the  idea  that  there  might 
be  a  passage  from  Fortlandian  to  Ironsand  conditions.  This  view 
seems  to  leave  the  intervening  Purbecks  out  of  consideration 
altogether.  Sandy  beds  south  of  Kewnham  possess  a  scanty  fauna  of 
a  Lower  Greensand  character,  and  these  are  succeeded  in  the  south- 
east comer  by  the  Gault. 

The  Superficial  Deposits  of  the  area  are  classed  under  the  heading 
"Pleistocene"  and  "Recent,"  but  since  the  writer  (Mr.  Pocock) 
regards  it  as  probable  that  the  country  has  been  subjected  to  subaerial 
denudation  "ever  since  the  Eocene  period,"  there  seems  to  be 
a  possible  margin  for  deposits  anterior  to  the  Pleistocene,  such  for 
instance  as  some  of  the  Plateau-gravel,  in  their  memoir  called  Plateau 
Drift.  Without  entering  into  this  subject,  a  glance  at  the  history 
of  the  River-gravels  may  be  of  interest.  There  are  four  terraces  in 
the  Oxford  district,  of  which  the  highest  has  not  hitherto  been  found 
to  contain  fossil  remains.  The  other  three,  which  together  constitute 
the  low-level  group,  not  rising  more  than  50  feet  above  the  present 
rivers,  contain  the  bones  of  Elephas  antiquus,  of  the  mammoth,  woolly 
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rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  and  other  mammalia,  together  with  a  good 
number  of  land  and  fresh-water  shells  of  existing  species,  and  flint 
implements  regarded  as  early  Paleeolithic. 

It  is  upon  the  second  of  these  teiraces  that  Oxford  and  most  of  the 
villages  of  the  Upper  Thames  valley  are  built.  These  gravels  are 
occasionally  cemented  by  iron-oxide  into  a  rock  hard  enough  to  be 
used  for  a  building-stone.  It  is  in  this  terrace  that  important  finds  of 
the  large  Pleistocene  mammalia  have  been  made.  The  changes  in  the 
courses  of  the  rivei^  since  the  epoch  of  the  second  terrace  have  not 
been  very  great,  the  most  important  being  in  the  case  of  the  Cherwell. 
The  third  terrace  has  also  yielded  Palaeolithic  implements  and 
mammalian  remains.  Eleven  species  of  fluviatile  shells  have  been 
obtained  from  the  sand  included  in  one  of  the  gravel  beds.  There  is 
also  a  peat  bed,  where  about  two-thirds  of  the  mosses,  as  well  as  the 
flowering  plants,  are  still  found  living  in  the  neighbourhood ;  some  of 
the  others  are  Arctic  or  Alpine. 

The  gravels  hitherto  described  may  be  classed  as  the  low-level  group, 
but  between  them  and  the  Fourth  Terrace  there  occurred  a  marked  epoch 
of  erosion,  during  which  the  Thames  cut  down  its  valley  to  the  extent 
of  about  50  feet.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  no  fossils  have  been 
found  in  this  terrace,  and  the  same  rule  applies  to  the  Plateau-gravel, 
which  Mr.  Pocock  describes  as  the  Northern  Drift.  It  will  be  readily 
understood  that  mere  fragments  of  this  once  extensive  formation 
remain,  capping  portions  of  the  higher  grounds,  where  its  presence  is 
indicated  on  the  map  by  the  usual  pink  colour.  It  is  thought  that 
this  drift  has  an  eastern  as  well  as  a  northern  source,  but  the  subject 
is  a  too  extensive  one  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  local  notice.  We  must  leave 
the  Plateau-gravel  and  the  development  of  river  valleys  for  the  present, 
merely  remarking  that,  according  to  Prcstwich,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Pleistocene  period,  when  the  so-called  *  Westleton  Beds '  were 
formed,  there  has  been  erosion  of  the  valleys  to  a  depth  of  450  feet, 
the  greater  part  of  which  was  accomplished  in  Glacial  times.  Maps 
showing  denudation  of  valleys  since  the  formation  of  the  High 
Terrace,  and  since  the  epoch  of  the  Wolvercot  Terrace,  are  supplied  in 
the  text.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  speculative  physiography  is 
a  very  popular  branch  of  geology,  and  one  which  has  come  to  the  front 
enormously  of  late  years.  Mr.  Harmer's  paper  on  **  Lake  Oxford  and 
the  Goring  Gap  "  is  a  testimony  to  the  interest  which  the  subject  has 
evoked. 

The  question  of  water  supply  is  dealt  with  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
memoir.  The  original  supply  of  water  to  Oxford  was  obtained  from 
wells  sunk  in  the  Valley- gravel.  There  are  also  numerous  springs 
which  are  thrown  out  where  the  water  in  the  various  sands,  principally 
of  Jurassic  age,  is  held  up  by  the  underlying  clays.  Hence  the  supply 
of  surface  water  may  be  deemed  fairly  adequate,  and  it  is  fortunate 
that  this  is  the  case,  since  artesian  boring  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Thames  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  success.  This  is  due  to  the  salinity 
of  water  from  strata  below  the  Great  Oolite,  which  is  not  as  yet  satis- 
factorily explained ;  but  it  will  be  remembered  that  even  the  Forest 
Marble  in  tiie  Swindon  deep  well  yielded  a  water  almost  as  saline  as 
that  of  the  sea.     We  fully  concur  in  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fisher  that 
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**the  study  of  Oolite  waters  leads  to  the  general  conclusion  that  the 
uncovered  heds  of  limestone  yield  calcareous  waters  of  a  hard  character, 
while  the  deep  heds,  and  especially  the  heds  covered  hy  clay,  yield 
saline  or  alkaline  supplies."  To  a  certain  extent  this  rule  holds  good 
even  in  such  a  homogeneous  formation  as  the  Chalk,  and  may  be 
explained  on  the  principle  that  the  higher  and  more  exposed  beds 
receive  a  larger  charge  of  carbonic  acid:  where  this  does  not  peneti*ate, 
the  carbonate  of  lime  is  not  dissolved.  The  source  of  such  large 
quantities  of  a  saline  matter  is  probably  the  stagnant  condition  of  the 
waters  in  the  hydrostatic  basin,  which  require  bleeding  by  springs  or 
else  by  continuous  pumping,  which  latter  process  might  be  prolonged 
indefinitely. 

W.  H.  H. 


IV. — The  Geology  of  Coal  and  Coal-mining.  By  "W"a.lcot  Gibson, 
D.Sc,  F.G.S.  pp.  X,  341,  with  8  plates  and  16  text-illustrations. 
London  :  Edward  Arnold,  1908.     Price  7«.  6d.  net. 

f  IIHE  present  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  on  Economic  Geology,  to 
JL  be  issued  under  the  general  editorship  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Marr,  who 
remarks  that  the  subject  is  **  yearly  receiving  more  attention  in  our 
great  educational  centres."  This  is  gratifying,  as  the  practical 
applications  of  knowledge  must  ever  be  one  of  the  aims  of  those 
scientific  workers  who  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

To  instruct  the  mining  student,  the  prospector,  surveyor,  and  mine- 
manager  on  those  questions  which  affect  the  occuiTence  of  coal,  is  the 
main  object  of  the  book  before  us,  and  it  is  happily  written  by  a 
geologist  who  has  had  a  large  experience  in  problems  of  coal  and  coal- 
mining, and  who  has  spared  no  pains  in  the  preparation  of  his  work. 

The  publication  comes  at  an  opportune  time,  when,  owing  to  the 
vast  amount  of  coal  that  has  already  been  raised  from  our  principal 
coalfields,  deeper  sinkings  in  some  of  them  and  trial  borings  in 
unproved  areas  on  their  margins  become  more  and  more  necessary. 

Here,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Gibson,  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  each  coalfield,  and  of  the  strata  composing  the  coal- 
measures,  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  In  many  regions  there  are 
considerable  thicknesses  of  red  rocks  that  overlie  the  productive 
measures,  in  some  cases  conformably,  in  others  with  gi*eat  discordance. 
The  discrimination  between  these  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  made 
in  all  areas  on  our  geological  maps. 

Moreover,  the  days  are  not  over  when  black  shales  or  lignite  tempt 
the  ignorant  to  fruitless  enterprise,  and  we  have  known  a  deep  and 
useless  boring  made  in  red  rocks  in  an  unpromising  area,  because  it  was 
thought  from  coal  being  worked  under  red  rocks  at  Bristol  it  would  be 
met  with  elsewhere  imder  similar  rocks  at  no  great  depth. 

The  information  acquired  in  recent  years  of  the  horizons  marked  by- 
certain  fossil  plants,  moUusca,  fishes  and  other  organic  i^emains  has 
proved  to  be  of  considerable  importance,  at  any  rate  locally.  Thus 
a  knowledge  of  the  succession  of  rock-types  in  conjunction  with  the 
evidence  of  the  fossils  is  of  signal  service  in  determining  horizons  ia 
trial  borings  outside  the  exposed  limits  of  a  coalfield. 
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The  author,  from  his  personal  experience,  speaks  guardedly  about 
the  testimony  of  the  fossils  :  thus  plants  **  are  of  service  to  the  miner, 
only  in  a  broad,  general  sense,"  whereas  moUusca  "  in  many  coalfields 
fix  the  horizon  of  a  particular  bed."  Much  yet  remains  to  be  done, 
as  we  have  yet  to  learn  to  what  extent  the  vertical  distribution  of 
fossils  in  the  Midland  coal-basin  holds  good  for  other  British  coalfields. 
The  fact,  however,  of  their  local  importance  should  stimulate  the 
interest  of  mine-managers,  and  induce  them  to  collect  and  carefully 
record  the  horizons  of  fossils.  The  illustrations  given  of  fossil  plants 
are  so  excellent  that  they  may  well  stir  up  enthusiasm. 

While  knowledge  is  required  in  the  extension  of  workings  beyond 
the  limits  of  a  coalfield,  so  also  is  it  wanted  in  unknown  areas.  Coal- 
seams  are  Tery  rarely  exposed  in  cliffs  and  other  natural  sections,  and 
even  in  trial  borings  they  may  be  missed,  because  it  is  diflBcult  with 
present  contrivances  to  bring  up  good  cores  of  coal,  as  it  may  be  ground 
to  powder. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  characters  of  coal-bearing  strata  here 
comes  to  the  help  of  the  prospector,  to  whom  the  author  gives  much 
useful  and  judicious  advice.  Here  also  the  occurrence  of  certain 
fossils  may  prove  of  ready  assistance  in  negativing  the  prospect  of  coal 
or  in  encouraging  enterprise. 

The  author  gives  brief  accounts  of  the  British  coalfields  and  of 
those  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  If  he  devotes  more  space  to  the 
Somerset  and  Gloucester  coalfield  than  to  that  of  South  Staffordshire, 
it  may  be  because  in  the  latter  the  available  quantity  of  coal  that 
remains  is  estimated  to  be  little  more  than  one-third  of  that  remaining 
in  the  Somerset  and  Gloucester  area.  The  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  and 
Nottinghamshire  coalfield  **  contains  the  largest  reserve  of  coal  in  the 
British  Isles  ^^-—prentmMy,  we  should  add,  for  there  are  still  large 
unproved  areas  in  the  south  and  east  of  England. 

There  is  an  ambiguity  (on  p.  44)  where  the  author  speaks  of  the 
chief  coal-seams  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  and  in  India  as  belonging 
either  to  the  Mesozoic  or  Tertiary  period,  because  (on  p.  46)  he  places 
the  coalfields  of  South  Africa,  India,  and  Australia  in  the  Palajozoic 
(Permian  and  Permo-Carboniferous). 

We  have  left  no  space  to  refer  to  the  many  other  matters  of  interest 
dealt  with  in  this  volume,  such  as  the  characters  of  coals  and  coal-seams, 
their  origin  and  extent,  the  depth  of  mines,  the  faults  and  folds,  and 
general  structure  of  coalfields,  illustrated  by  diagrams,  but  we  may 
note  that  the  map  on  p.  117  requires  a  further  explanatory  legend. 

In  all  these  matters  above-mentioned,  the  author  gives  sound 
practical  information,  in  which  the  doubts  and  difficulties  and 
exceptions  are  very  freely  stated.  In  fact,  one  might  conclude  that 
with  the  increasing  knowledge  and  importance  of  the  subject  a 
geological  coal-mining  expert  must  be  a  necessary  officer  in  every 
coalfield. 
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l.^May  6th,  1908.— Professor  W.  J.  SoUas,   Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read  : — 

1.  *' Solution  Valleys  in  the  Glyme  Area  of  Oxfordshire."  By  the 
Rev.  E.  C.  Spicer,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

A  triangular  area  whose  sides  are  defined  by  the  converging 
Evenlode  and  Cherwell  with  a  strike  valley,  containing  the  upper 
8 were  for  its  base,  contains  a  smaller  triangular  area  defined  by  the 
confluent  Glyme  and  Dorn.  This  area  is  part  of  the  gently  tilted 
Great  Oolite  limestone  plateau,  which  is  indented  by  a  number  of 
sunken  valleys  running  in  various  directions,  principally  with  a  strike 
and  dip  trend,  that  show  no  marks  of  erosion  but  appear  to  be 
subsidence  valleys.  They  begin  suddenly  at  any  part  of  the  area, 
and  descend  with  sinuous  curves  to  a  main  valley  into  which  they 
open  quietly  without  disturbing  the  main  valley's  contour,  and 
without  bringing  any  surface  debris.  The  main  valley  likewise 
enters  a  stream  valley  in  a  similar  manner.  The  sti'eam  valley 
quietly  develops  into  a  broad  sinuous  river  valley,  with  a  floor,  level 
in  transverse  section,  over  which  a  small  river  stream  aimlessly 
meanders  with  the  Evenlode  characteristics.  A  gradation  is  shown 
from  the  plateau  dry  valleys  to  the  meander  valleys,  which  are 
sometimes  flooded  from  bank  to  bank  with  soakage  water.  The 
plateau  area  is  quite  free  from  drift  or  gravels,  and  from  any  of 
the  usual  marks  of  surface  denudation,  although  the  valleys  have 
strongly  marked  cross  sections.  There  are  no  marks  of  marine 
cuiTents,  of  fluvio-glacial  scour,  or  of  ice.  There  are  no  wind-gaps 
suggesting  beheaded  streams,  nor  any  evidence  of  vanished  heights 
that  could  produce  torrents  sufficiently  strong  to  carve  out  the  present 
surface.  At  the  mouths  of  several  of  these  dry  winding  valleys  issue 
streams  strongly  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  suggested 
that  percolating  water  forming  an  underground  course  along  joint 
lines  removes  enough  material  in  solution  to  weaken  a  long,  narrow^ 
winding  area  over  which  the  surface  subsides  until  the  underground 
stream  is  revealed.  Solution  then  constantly  widens  the  stream 
banks  into  bowls  of  soakage,  and  leaves  insoluble  material  to  build 
up  a  broad,  level  valley  floor,  which  rises  gradually  above  and 
obscures  the  dry  valley  outlet  streams,  these  then  forming  marshes. 
It  does  not  appear  possible  to  reconstruct  any  local  conditions  that 
could  have  produced  these  valleys  by  mechanical  erosion,  and  it  ia 
suggested  that  they  are  formed  by  underground  solution,  and  are 
therefore  called  joint  valleys  or  solution  valleys.  Prestwich  (Quart. 
Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xxviii,  1872,  p.  Ixvii)  estimates  that  140  tons 
of  carbonate  of  lime  are  annually  removed  from  every  square  mile 
of  the  limestone  area  drained  by  the  Thames.  This  would  give  an 
annual  amount  removed  by  solution  from  the  small  Glyme  area  of 
over  10,000  tons. 
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2.  "On  the  Stratigraphy  and  Structure  of  the  Tamthal  Mass 
(Tyrol)."  By  Alfred  Prentice  Young.  Ph.D.,  F.GS.  With  a  "  Note 
on' two  Cephalopods  collected  on  the  Tamthal  Kiipfe  (Tyrol)."  By 
George  C.  Crick,  Assoc.  R.S.M.,  F.G.S. 

The  immediate  occasion  for  this  paper  is  the  discovery  of  fossils 
which  appear  to  throw  new  light  on  the  relations  of  the  rocks  of  this 
mountain.  The  rock  series  may  be  divided  into  three  parts, 
(a)  The  lowest  portion  consists  of  dolomite,  and  the  Lias  is  in  normal 
position,  the  upper  beds  being  the  youngest ;  this  portion  is  scarcely 
disturbed,  (jb)  A  middle  section,  consisting  of  calcareous  schists, 
with  a  band  of  massive  dolomite  and  dolomite  breccia,  shows  marks 
of  violent  disturbance  and  crushing.  (<?)  The  uppermost  part,  a 
mass  of  more  or  less  altered  quai*tzite  schists,  calcareous  schists,  and 
serpentine,  retains  most  of  its  original  character  and  form,  having 
undergone  little  mechanical  distortion  since  it  left  its  *  root.'  The 
succession  is  summarized  as  follows  : — 

C  Sarpentine. 
3.  J  Ophicalcite. 

(  Tarnthal  quartzites,  etc. 


1 


I  Calcareous  schists  with  green  bands. 
J  Dolomite  breccias. 
(  Calcareous  schists. 


Liassic  limestone. 
Principal  dolomite  *  (Rhffitic). 


The  explanation  of  the  structure  now  suggested  is  as  follows  : — 
The  line  between  1  and  2  marks  approximately  the  lower  loop  of 
a  big  fold,  the  dolomite  breccia  being  a  repetition  in  an  attenuated 
form  of  the  *  principal  dolomite  *  below.  The  interpretation  of  the 
relations  of  2  and  3  is  not  so  clear.  Either  the  whole  series  2  and 
3  is  in  inverted  sequence,  or  else  the  dolomite  breccia  represents  the 
whole  of  the  *  principal  dolomite '  in  a  flattened  fold  {nappe  of 
Termier),  the  serpentine  and  quartzite  having  been  brought  into 
their  present  position  by  a  long  overthrust,  representing  the  tratneau 
ieraseur  of  the  French  geologists.  The  question  whether  the 
lower  dolomite  and  the  Lias  are  in  situ,  or  not  is  left  undecided.  A 
petrographical  note  is  furnished  on  the  amphibolite  of  Gufidann. 


IL-'Matf  20th,  1908.— Professor  W.  J.  SoUas,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  announced  that  the  Daniel  Pidgeon  Fund  for  1908 
had  been  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Archibald  Douglas,  B.A..,  F.G.S., 
who  proposes  to  investigate  the  zonal  succession  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  rocks  of  Western  Ireland. 

The  President  read  out  the  result  of  the  poll  taken  to  ascertain  the 
opinion  of  the  Fellows  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  to  the 
admissiou  of  women  to  the  Society,  as  follows : — 

Papers  sent  out        870 

Answers  received     477 
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Analysis  of  Kefliss. 

(1)  Are  Toa  in  favour  of  the  admiBsion  of  women  to  the  Geolog:ical  Society 
of  London  r 

Yes   ...-        342 

No 133 

Not  specified  2 

477 

(2)  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  admission  of  women  as  Fellows,  or  as  Associates 
only  ?    The  342  in  favour  of  admission  voted— 

As  Fellows 248 

As  Associates  84 

Not  specified  10 

342 

(3)  If  there  should  not  be  a  majority  of  those  votinf  in  favour  of  women  as 
Fellows,  are  you  in  favour  of  their  admission  as  Associates  ? 

Yes 304 

No 35 

Not  specified  3 

342 

Add  votes  of  those  against  the  admission  of 

women  at  all  133 

And  those  who  are  neutral 2 

477 

The  foregoing  analysis  shows  that  there  were  : 
In  favour  of  the  admission  of  \ 


D  lavour  01  tne  aamission  ot  i    „ . « 
women  as  Fellows ] 


133   against   the  admission  of   women 
Against     the     admission    of )    ^i*^ )  at  all. 

women  as  Fellows   j        M    84    in    favour    of     the    admission    of 

\  women  as  Associates  only. 

Majority  in    favour   of   the  \ 
■admission    of    women    as  >      31 
Fellows     ) 

The  following  communications  were  read  : — 

1.  **  On  some  Fossil  Fishes  discovered  by  Professor  Ennes  de  Souza 
in  the  Cretaceous  Formation  at  Ilheos,  State  of  Bahia  (Brazil)."  By 
Arthur  Smith  Woodward,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S  ,  V.P.G.S. 

This  paper  proves  that  the  Lower  Cretaceous  formation  of  Bahia 
extends  along  the  coast  to  a  point  at  least  130  miles  south  of  the  area 
previously  described.  The  fish-remains  are  referable  to  new  species 
of  the  genera  Maw8oniaj  Lepidotus^  and  Scomhroclupea.  Mawsania 
seems  to  have  been  scaleless,  and  differs  from  all  known  Jurassic  and 
Cretaceous  Coelacanth  fishes  in  lacking  denticles  on  the  fins.  The 
Zeptdotus  closely  resembles  the  European  Wealden  Z.  3fantelli  in 
proportions,  but  is  more  strongly  ornamented.  The  Scomhroclupea  is 
peculiar,  in  exhibiting  only  scales  where  the  anal  finlets  usually  occur. 

2.  **  The  Bala  and  Llandovery  Rocks  of  Glyn  Ceiriog  (Noi-th 
Wales)."  By  Dr.  Theodore  Groom.  M.A.,  F.G.8.,  and  Philip  Lake, 
M.A.,  F.G.S. 

In  the  district  around  Glyn  Ceiriog,  which  the  authors  have 
mapped  on  the  6  inch  scale,  the  following  succession  is  given  : — 

Denbighshire  Slates. 

Ty- Draw  Slates,  with  Jirof«3^ra/>^t««  ifam \  Tarannox 

Fron-Fr)'8  Slates,  with  Fentameriis  undatusy  Meristina  cf.  erasta^  >  and 

Nxdulites  favuty  etc )  Llandoyb&y. 
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'(*)  Glvn  Grit  and  Limestone     ' 

(a)  Ddolhir  Beds,  with  Fhylhpora  Hisingen,  Rami- 
pora  HoehtUtterif  TnnueUtM  setieorniB,  species 
of      CybeU^     ChexriiruSy     Remoplenridet^     and 
numerous  Cystids,  Corals,  Bracbiopoda,  etc.   ... 
Giaptolite  Slates,  with  Dieellagraptua  elegant         


Glyn  Valley. 
Senes. 


Bala. 


Gap. 

Ae)   Pen-y-Graig  Ash      

\d)  Bryn   B€4b,  with   Tetradella  eomplicata,    Fhaeops 
apieiUatiu,   Trinucleut     eoneentrienSy    Triplegia 
Pandy  apiri/eroidety  RofineMquina  ungula^  etc. 

Series.  1(<r)   Craig-y- Pandy  Ash 

\b)    Teirw      Beds,     with      Linguia      tenuigranulataj 
I              Bellerophon  fwdoiuSy  Asaphus  Fatciti,  etc. 
VW  Cwm-Clwyd  Ash      

In  the  Pandy  Series  the  beds  a,  c,  and  e  consist  essentially  or 
wholly  of  ashes  and  tuflfs  (no  lava -flows  having  been  detected). 
Movements  have  often  taken  place  along  the  two  surfaces  of  the 
Craig-y-Pandy  Ash,  and  the  rock  is  commonly  foliated,  and  locally 
converted  into  a  white  or  blue  china  stone,  in  which  good  columnar 
jointing  is  sometimes  shown.  The  authors  have  failed  to  detect  any 
traces  of  thermometamorphic  action  of  these  bands  on  the  adjoining 
slates,  such  as  has  been  recently  asserted.  It  is  otherwise  with 
an  intrusive  sill,  which  has  been  commonly  mistaken  for  the  upper- 
most ash. 

The  Teirw  Beds  are  compared  with  the  Roman  Fell  Group  of  the 
Lake  District.  The  Bryn  Beds  agree  most  nearly  with  the  Sleddale 
Beds  of  the  same  district. 

The  Graptolite  Slates  are  separated  from  the  underlying  Pandy 
Series  by  the  Ddolhir  Fault,  which  has  cut  out  a  considerable  part  of 
the  succession. 

The  Ddolhir  Beds  are  extremely  rich  in  fossils,  which  prove  their 
equivalence  with  the  Ashgillian  formation  of  other  districts.  They 
appear  to  pass  up  into  the  Glyn  Grit  and  Limestone,  which  is 
essentially  a  sandy  and  calcareous  facies  of  the  seiies.  The  Glyn 
Grit  corresponds  in  position  with  the  Cor  wen  Grit;  but,  recognizing 
that  it  belongs  to  the  Bala  Series,  the  authors  are  no  longer  prepared, 
without  further  evidence,  to  assume  the  equivalence  of  the  two  grits. 

The  Fron-Frj's  Slates  show  the  lithological  characters  of  the  Grey 
Slates  of  Cor  wen,  but  belong  rather  to  the  shelly  than  to  the 
graptolitic  facies  of  the  Llandovery  Series. 

The  Ty-Draw  Slates  resemble  the  pale  Tarannon  Slates  of  other 
districts.     They  appear  to  pass  up  into  the  Denbighshire  Slates. 

The  authors  find  no  indication  of  the  overlap  or  overstep  of  the 
Wenlock,  Tarannon,  and  Llandovery  Beds  mapped  by  the  officers  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  or  described  by  previous  observers,  although 
there  is  probably  an  unconformity  at  the  base  of  the  Fron-Frys  Slates. 

The  beds  of  the  district  dip  northwards  at  an  almost  uniformly  low 
angle,  but  the  structure  is  considerably  complicated  by  a  series  of 
iaults,  most  of  which  have  hitherto  escaped  notice,  some  being  very 
elusive.  They  include— (1)  east  and  west  faults,  (2)  north-north- 
west and  south-south-east,  or  north  and  south  faults,  and  (3)  north- 
north-west  and  east-south-east  faults. 
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Of  the  first  series  the  most  important  is  the  Ddolhir  Fault,  which 
dips  at  an  angle  of  20^,  nearly  with  the  bedding,  and  may  be  either 
a  thrust-plane  or  a  lag-fault.  Of  the  second  series,  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  Caemor  Fault,  on  the  east  side  of  which  the  rocks 
have  been  raised  nearly  a  mile,  and  shifted  horizontally  to  the 
south  for  nearly  three  miles.  Most  of  the  remaining  faults  have  a 
simple  downthrow  on  the  east. 


III.— cTwwtf  ^rd,  1908.— Professor  W.  J.  SoUas,"  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 


The  President  announced  that  the  Council  had  passed  the 
following  resolutions: — 

**  The  Council  of  the  Geological  Societ}'  desires  to  express  the  profound 
regret  with  which  it  has  heard  of  the  death  ot  Sir  John  Evans,  A.C.B., 
F.K.S.  Sir  John  Evans  served  the  Society  for  many  years  in  the 
Council,  occupied  the  Presidential  Chair  from  1874  to  1876,  being  the 
Senior  President  living,  and  subsequently  discharged  the  duties  of 
Foreign  Secretary  for  twelve  years.  Geological  Science  has  gained 
much  from  the  researches  of  Sir  John  Evans,  and  the  place  which  he 
has  occupied  in  the  Society  and  the  Council  will  be  hard  to  iill.'* 

* '  The  Council  also  desires  to  express  its  regret  at  the  loss  of  Professor 
Albert  de  Lapparent,  who  had  been  a  Foreign  Correspondent  and 
Member  of  the  Society  since  1887,  and  who,  as  recently  as  last  year, 
attended  the  celebration  of  the  Society's  Centenary  and'contributeii  no 
Uttle  to  the  proceedings  on  that  occasion.*' 


The  President  announced  that,  in  accordance  with  a  requisition  **  signed  by  five  or 
more  Fellows "  of  the  Society  (Byelaws,  Sect,  xi,  Art.  4),  a  Special  General 
Meeting  would  be  held  at  the  Society's  Apartments  on  Wednesday,  June  17th,  1908, 
at  7.45  p.m.,  in  order  to  consider  the  following  resolution,  which  would  be  proposed 
by  Dr.  J.  Malcolm  Maclaren  and  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Gibb  Maitland : — 

*'  That  Fellows  non-resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  be  imited  to  express  an 
opinion  concerning  the  admission  of  women  to  Fellowship  or  Associateship  of 
the  Geological  Society  of  Londftn." 

The  following  communication  was  read  : — 

**  On  the  Fossiliferous  Hocks  of  the  Southern  Half  of  the  Tort  worth 
Inlier."  Bv  Frederick  Richai-d  Cowper  Keed,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  and 
Professor  Sidney  Hugh  Reynolds,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

This  paper  is  a  continuation  of  that  on  the  igneous  rocks  of  this 
area  published  in  1901  (Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  Ivii,  p.  267). 
The  following  succession  is  that  adopted  by  the  authors : — 
Old  Rbd  Sandstone. 

Ludlow  Rocks.  Thickness  in  feet. 

'5.  Fissile  red  and  yellow  sandstones  with 

gritty  and  calcareous  bands P 

4.  Upper  limestone  band about  25 

3.  Variable  non-calcareous  beds, 

according  to  Phillips  about  500 

2.  Hijjfhly  fossiliferous  red  clay  or  shale, 
with  rubbly  limestone  and  celestine 

band    ...     ' 12  (seen) 

1.  Lower  limestone  band,  somewhat  sandy 

thickly  bedded  limestone       ...         ..'.  50 

625 


Wbnlock  Rocks. 
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^6.  Shales  with  grit  and  highly  foflsilifaroos 

calcareous  sandstone ? 

5.  Highly  fossiliterous  ashy  limestone  ...  2^  to  3} 

4.  Upper  trap  band          ..'         ...   about  60 
3.  Sandy  limestone  and  calcareous  sand- 
stone and  grit,  crowded  with  fo(«sil», 

about  500 

2.  Lower  trap  band  ...    maximum  about  185 

Vl.  Micaceous  sandstone,  withX.  Symondhi  ^ 


Llaxdovbrt  Bocks. 


800  to  850 


The  rocks  are  affected  by  the  Hercynian  flexures  which  produced 
the  Bristol  coal-basiu,  and  the  outcrop  of  the  beds  in  the  main  follows 
the  horseshoe -shaped  outcrop  of  the  Old  lied  Sandstone.  This 
regularity  is  lost  at  Daniel's  Wood  and  Middlemill.  Two  important* 
transverse  faults  traverse  the  outcrops,  which  are  further  obscured  by 
the  overlap  of  unconformable  Trias.  The  trap-bands  are  found  to  be 
confined  to  the  Llandovery,  the  number  of  recorded  fossils  has  been 
largely  added  to,  and  previous  statements  as  to  the  thinness  and 
imperfect  development  of  the  Ludlow  rocks  and  as  to  the  probable 
exposure  of  the  district  to  erosion  in  Ludlow  and  Lower  Old  Red 
Sandstone  times  are  confirmed.  The  typical  Ludlow  fauna  of  Here- 
fordshire and  Shropshire  has  not  been  met  with,  and  the  series  is 
clearly  much  attenuated.  General  remarks  on  the  fossils  are  appended, 
and  the  paper  contains  lists  of  fossils  in  vanous  collections  (Bristol 
Museum,  Sedgwick  Museum,  Earl  Ducie's  collection,  and  the  Museum 
of  Practical  Geology,  Jerrayn  Street),  as  well  as  those  collected  by  the 
authors  from  the  Llandoverv  and  Wenlock  formations. 


CIIANGES     OF    LEVEL    AND     RAISED     BEACHES. 

SiE, — I  read  with  great  interest  Dr.  Jamieson's  paper  on  the  above 
subject  in  the  issue  of  the  Geological  Magazink  for  May  (pp.  206-209). 

I  was,  however,  sui-prised  to  learn  that  Dr.  Jamieson's  views  were 
expressed  as  original,  for  I  laboured  tinder  the  impression  that  they 
were  long  ago  accepted  by  the  majority  of  British  geologists,  and  I  have 
myself  been  teaching  them  for  many  years. 

Professor  Sollas  (**  The  Age  of  the  Earth,"  p.  35)  clearly  illustrates 
how  such  a  state  of  affairs  can  take  place,  though  not  drawing  specific 
attention  to  this  as  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  raised  beaches. 

"Waltee  Baldwin. 
Rochdale. 

May  22nd,  1908. 

THE  MAMMALIAN  FAUNA  OF  THE  FOREST  BED. 

Sir, — In  a  cursory  survey  of  fossil  Voles,^  chiefly  from  the  so- 
caUed  Forest  Bed,  I  arrived  at  conclusions  which  in  several  respects 
are  at  variance  with  those  of  former  writers  on   the  subject.      The 

»  Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1902,  p.  102. 
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supposed  recent  Voles  of  the  Forest  Bed  I  have  come  to  consider  as 
extinct  species ;  the  Pliocene  Crag  types,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
entirely  absent  from  the  West  Runton  Fresh- water  Bed,  were  found  in 
the  East  Runton  Forest  Bed  mixed  with  types  of  the  former;  this 
leads  to  the  assumption  that  the  Crag  types  have  been  washe(f  into 
the  East  Runton  deposit.  The  latter  explanation,  which  I  did  not 
explicitly  formulate  at  the  time,  receives  strong  support  from  the 
fact  that  at  East  Runton  we  find  likewise  a  West  Runton  species 
of  Beaver,  together  with  a  Pliocene  species  {Coitor  plicidens,  ifaj.), 
the  inference  to  be  drawn  being  that  the  provenance  of  the  latter  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Pliocene  Voles,  mingled  at  East  Runton  with 
the  West  Runton  types. 

If  I  am  right  in  my  deductions,  it  follows  that  the  Vole  fauna  of 
the  Forest  Bed  will,  by  the  elimination  of  recent  as  well  as  of 
Pliocene  types,  prove  to  have  been  much  more  homogeneous  than 
hitherto  supposed.  This  being  the  case  with  one  restricted  group,  it 
appears  to  call  for  a  revision  of  all  the  other  mammalian  remains. 

For  many  years  I  have  entertained  the  suspicion  that  there  must  be 
something  wrong  with  our  lists  of  the  Forest  Bed  Mammals.  In 
plain  language,  the  association  of  recent  with  Pliocene  mammalian 
species,  culminating  in  the  assumption  of  the  musk-ox  having  been 
a  contemporary  of  the  prototypes  of  the  Upper  Pliocene  Val  d'Amo 
fauna,  is  a  faunistic  impossibility.  I  therefore  deny  such  an 
association  of  which  there  is  no  analogy  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  although  this  has  been  assumed  on  erroneous  determinations, 
e.g.  with  regard  to  the  mammalian  fauna  of  Leffe  (Upper  Lorabardy). 

I  very  much  doubt  whether  in  the  end  a  single  one  of  the  supposed 
24  recent  species,  out  of  a  total  of  45  Forest  Bed  Mammals,  will 
remain,  though  in  some  cases  it  is  not  possible,  for  the  present,  to 
detect  differences  between  a  fragmentary  fossil  and  the  corresponding 
living  species.  C.  I.  Forsyth  Major. 


AX    OSTITIS    FROM    LADOCK    QUARRY,    CORNWALL. 

Sir, — In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey,  England  and 
Wales,  Explanation  of  Sheet  346,  1906,  p.  35,  the  following 
paragraph  occurs: — *' A  fossil  has  been  found  in  the  Ladock  Quarry 
and  placed  in  the  Truro  Museum.  It  is  an  OrthiSy  which  Dr.  Ivor 
Thomas,  who  examined  it,  thinks  is  probably  new."  The  occurrence 
of  a  fossil  in  this  quarry  was  so  interesting  and  unlooked  for  that  it 
seemed  impossible  to  accept  it  without  further  evidence.  Opportunity 
for  investigation  did  not  occur  until  April  last,  when  I  spent  ten  days 
with  Mr.  Upfield  Green  working  over  his  promised  section  of  the 
country  between  I^ewquay  and  Porthluney.  The  fossil  in  question 
was  found  by  Bennett,  a  stonebreaker,  on  a  pile  of  stones  midway 
between  Ladock  and  Grampound  Road,  and  not  in  the  quarry  at  alL 
He  told  me  himself  that  his  son  broke  the  stone,  and  he  noticed  this 
fossil  with  the  remains  of  several  other  impressions  of  shells.  He  pre- 
served only  this  one  specimen,  which  was  an  internal  cast,  and  gave  it 
to  Mr.  Minard,  of  Grampound,  who  afterwards  deposited  it  in  the  Truro 
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Museum.  The  specimen  has  since  been  sent  to  London  for  examination, 
and  casts  were  made  for  the  British  Museum  and  for  Jermyn  Street, 
as  it  was  felt  that  the  specimen  might  become  of  importance  in  future 
discussion.  Bennett  was  positive  in  his  assertion  that  the  material  on 
the  stone  heap  came  from  Ladock  Quarry,  but  Mr.  J.  0.  Clemmow,  of 
Ladock,  who  has  been  at  some  trouble  in  the  matter,  writes  me  as 
follows,  under  date  30th  May,  1908  : — **  As  a  large  quantity  of  stone 
from  the  South  Coast,  near  the  Helford  Kiver,  has  been  brought  into 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  and  broken  for  the  roads,  I  should  say 
that  considerable  doubt  exists  as  to  where  the  stone  which  produced 
this  fossil  was  quarried." 

The  fossil  seems  to  me  to  be  the  internal  cast  of  a  species  of  Spirifer 
of  Taunusian  age,  and  its  appearance  is  suggestive  of  some  southern 
locality,  possibly  the  Looe  area,  and  certainly  not  such  as  one  would 
expect  from  the  Ladock  stone.  A  sharp  look-out  is  now  being  kept 
for  any  trace  of  life  from  the  Ladock  Quarry,  but  the  men  working  it 
have  never  seen  a  single  shell.  Nor  has  any  sign  of  life  ever  been 
seen  by  either  Mr.  Upfield  Green  or  myself  in  numerous  visits,  except 
some  black  flat  grass-like  markings,  which  Mr.  Newell  Arber  would 
not  venture  even  to  call  *  plant-remuiiis.' 

As  the  occurrence  of  this  fossil  has  been  so  definitely  given  in 
print,  it  seemed  worth  while  to  investigate  the  story  while  those 
concerned  in  the  statement  were  accessible,  as  endless  trouble  is 
occasioned  by  these  records  in  after  years  when  it  is  impossible  either 
to  prove  or  disprove  them.  C.  Davies  Sherborn. 


A    NOTE    ON    GRANITE    AND     A    NOTE    ON    RIPPLEMARK. 

Sir, — Since  the  appearance  of  my  letter  on  granite  in  the  March 
number  of  the  Magazine,  1  have  submitted  to  a  physicist  the  drawings 
of  inclusions  in  two  Dartmoor  rocks,  which  appeared  in  my  paper  in 
the  Magazine  in  March,  1904.  (Copies  enclosed.)  I  sought  to 
ascertain  the  significance  of  their  disproportionate  contents  of  chlorides 
and  of  water.     This  is  the  reply : — 

'*  At  the  temperature  when  the  water,  with  salt,  etc.,  is  above  its 
critical  point,  the  salt  and  water  vapour  would  form  a  homogeneous 
mixture,  and  enclosures  of  this  homogeneous  mixture  should  show  on 
cooling  the  same  proportions  of  dissolved  salt,  crystallized  salt,  and 
liquid  water." 

The  inference  is  that  the  enclosures  refen'ed  to  caught  up  their 
contents  when  the  temperature  was  under  the  critical  point  of  the  salt 
and  water,  wliatever  that  may  exactly  be.  It  would  be  higher,  1  am 
told,  than  that  of  plain  water. 

From  the  above  it  would  appear  that  the  chlorides  of  the  western 
granites  are  as  good  records  of  the  temperature  of  crystallisation  as 
Sie  carbonic  acid  inclusions  of  some  other  rocks. 

To  turn  to  a  totally  different  subject,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  in  the  paper  by  the  late  Dr.  Sorby,  just  published  in  the  Q.J.G.S., 
an  incidental  remark  will  clear  up  neai'ly  sixty  years  of  uncertainty. 
Dr.  Sorby  mentions  that  the  depth  of  water  in  which  he  observed  the 
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plemarks  discussed  in  his  classic  paper,  published  in  1859  in  the 
ohgist,  was  from  one  to  eight  inches.  Hitherto  Dr.  Sorby's 
5W8  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  results  obtained  by  other 
irkers  at  much  greater  depths.  We  now  know  that  there  is  no 
ed  to  attempt  to  do  so,  and  that  Dr.  Sorby's  observations  were 
iurate  for  the  special  case  studied.  He  tells  us  that  before  he 
jorded  his  conclusions  he  had  made  20,000  observations !  The  pity 
that  the  results  were  compressed  into  ten  pages  of  print. 

A.  R.  Hunt. 


[E  KRAAI   RIVER  VERTEBRA  REFERRED  TO   EUSKELESAURUS, 

SiK,— Dr.  A.  Smith  Woodward  (Geol.  Mag.,  June,  1908,  p.  251) 
)rinted  a  paper  on  Scaphonyx  Ftscheriy  which  in  1 907  was  said  to 
a  short-necked  Dinosaur  allied  to  Uuskeksaurus.  In  a  postscript 
255)  it  is  remarked — **  From  new  specimens  submitted  to  me  by 
.  I.  C.White,  I  am  now  of  opinion  that  Scaphonyx  is  an  Anomodont." 
le  publication  of  this  evidence  will  be  interesting,  for  the  figured 
azilian  bones,  although  very  imperfect,  make  approximations  to 
urischians,  and  show  little  in  common  with  known  Anomodonts. 
Dr.  A.  Smith  Woodward  figured  a  cervical  vertebra  (Fig.  1,  I.e., 
252),  and  it  is  on  this  evidence  that  Scaphonyx  was  affiliated  to 
iskdemurus,  and  compared  with  the  cervical  vertebra  collected  by 
rself  and  presented  to  the  Natural  History  Museum.  I  do  not  see 
y  close  affinity  between  them.  I  was  not  quite  certain  of  my  own 
termination,  and  (Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  Nov.  1894.  p.  340) 
narked  upon  the  vertebra  as  **  indicating,  if  correctly  referred,  that 
tskelesaurus  was  a  short-necked  type."  The  determination  therefore 
IS  questioned  by  myself  when  it  was  first  made.  This  appears  to 
ve  been  overlooked,  for  Dr.  A.  S.  Woodward  says  in  his  post- 
•ipt — **The  preceding  paper  was  written  in  1004,  when  Professor 
eley*s  determination  of  the  cervical  vertebra  of  Euskelesaurm  had 
t  been  questioned.*'  The  paragraph  continues — '*  Since  that  time 
ron  F.  von  Huene  .  .  1906  .  .  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
rtebra  in  question  does  not  belong  to  a  Dinosaur,  but  to  an 
lomodont."  I  am  under  the  impression  that  I  had  mentioned 
rbally  to  v.  Huene  that  I  had  ceased  to  refer  the  vertebra  to 
tskelesaurus,  but  the  reference  of  it  to  an  Anomodont  is  entirely  his 
'^n.  The  interest  of  the  quotation  from  the  postscript  is  in 
•.  A.  Smith  Wood  ward*  s  conclusion  that  Scaphonyx  \%  an  Anomodont; 
:  it  would  appear  that  he  adopts  v.  Huene*s  conclusion  concerning 
e  Kraai  River  vertebra,  from  which  I  dissent. 

In  1905  I  deposited  in  the  Natural  History  Museum  for  develop- 
mt,  with  a  view  to  eventual  presentation  after  description,  a  skeleton 
lich  1  had  known  for  ten  years  to  be  referable  to  the  animal  type 
>m  the  Kraai  River,  which  had  been  doubtfully  referred  to 
tskelesaurus.  In  1907  these  bones  were  exhibited  by  me  at  a  con- 
rsazione  of  the  Royal  Society  under  Dr.  Broom's  name,  Erythrosuchus 
fricanus.  The  animal  is  not  an  Anomodont.  In  superintending  the 
moval  of  the  matri.x,  I  took  occasion  to  draw  Dr.  Smith  Woodward's 
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attention  to  the  identity  of  one  of  its  cervical  vertebras  with  the 
vertebra  fix>in  the  Kraai  Kiver,  and  the  label  on  the  exhibited  specimen, 
giving  the  name,  was  turned  down  at  my  request.  My  responsibility 
for  reference  of  the  specimen  to  Eu9keU$aurus  ceased.  There  is  no 
evidence  for  making  the  correction  other  than  that  in  my  possession 
and  under  description.  Hence  no  publication  seemed  necessary  in 
anticipation  of  final  account  of  the  animal. 

In  his  postscript  Dr.  Smith  Woodward  states  that  *'  Dr.  K.  Broom 
has  described  similar  vertebrae  from  the  Upper  Beaufort  Beds  of  the 
Karoo  Formation  under  the  new  generic  name  of  Erythro$uehu$y 
This  scarcely  represents  the  facts.  If  my  new  unpublished  skeleton  is 
omitted,  there  is  no  evidence  to  connect  the  Kraai  River  vertebra  with 
Dr.  Broom's  types.  Dr.  Broom  states  that  in  ErythrosiLchus  '^  there  is 
one  well-preserved  vertebra,  which  is  either  lower  cervical  or  upper 
dorsal,"  compared  to  the  dorsal  vertebra  of  a  carnivorous  Dinosaur, 
and  said  to  show  that  the  rib  was  single-headed.  On  comparison  of 
this  vertebra  (Ann.  S.  Afr.  Mus.,  vol.  v,  pt.  4,  figs.  8,  9)  with  the 
Kraai  River  fossil,  it  is  difficult  to  recognise  any  near  approximation. 
There  is  no  room  for  doubt,  for  the  Trustees  of  the  South  African 
Museum  have  given  me,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Geological  Depart- 
ment of  the  British  Museum,  the  opportunity  of  studying  Dr.  Broom's 
£rythro$uchu8  in  the  description  of  ray  own  materials. 

Finally,  the  postscript  remarks,  *  'According  to  Dr.  Broom's  description 
this  reptile  is  not  a  Dinosaur,  but  exhibits  many  resemblances  both  to 
Belodonts  and  to  Anomodonts."  Dr.  Broom  does  not  use  the  term 
Dinosauria,  but  refers  his  animal  to  the  Phytosauria,  because  the  ilium 
is  like  that  of  Belodon,  and  the  other  bones  are  said  to  be  somewhat  like ; 
but  he  exhibits  caution  in  not  speculating  on  the  nature  of  the  skull. 
In  1892  (Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xlviii,  p.  189)  I  published  the 
view  that  Belodon  is  a  primitive  Cetiosaurian,  to  be  classed  under  the 
Saurischia.  Therefore  it  makes  little  difference  in  my  estimate  of  the 
wider  ordinal  affinities  of  the  Ki*aai  River  fossil  whether  it  is  referred 
to  the  typical  Saurischian  Eiiskelesaurus  or  transferred  to  the  sub- 
division Phytosauria  and  named  ErythroBuchus.  It  is  stated  (Phil. 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc,  1892,  pt.  B,  p.  346)  that  "Saurischian  Dinosaur 
reptiles  alone  among  Reptilia  approximate  towards  the  Anomodont 
types  in  pelvic  characters,"  and  I  am  not  aware  that  these  views  have 
been  elaborated  by  any  subsequent  writer,  though  I  have  repeatedly 
referred  to  the  affinities  of  the  two  groups  (I.e.,  p.  366 ;  1895,  pt.  B, 
pp.  41,  112,  etc.).  H.  G.  Seelet. 


CRETACEOUS    AND    EOCENE    DEPOSITS    OFF    THE    SOUTH-WEST 
OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

Sis, — The  publication  of  the  remarkable  papers  by  Mr.  L.  B. 
Crawshay  and  Mr.  R.  Hansford  Worth,  on  the  rocks  dredged  from  the 
English  Channel  since  1906  (Joum.  Marine  Biol.  Assoc,  vol.  viii, 
No.  2,  May,  1908),  marks  a  very  distinct  step  forward  in  our  know- 
ledge of  submarine  stratigraphy.  It  seems  of  interest  to  state  that  the 
Cretaceous  specimens  therein  recorded  and  illustrated  are  paralleled  by 
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onsiderable  series  of  flints  and  chalk  fragments  recently  dredged 
m  about  500  fathoms  off  the  Kerry  coast  by  the  Fishery  Branch  of 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  Ireland.  At  two  points,  moreover, 
fto/ina-limestone  has  been  found.  This  is  at  once  distinguished 
m  the  specimens  of  Cretaceous  Chalk  by  the  naked  eye,  and  it 
)i*d8  an  unexpected  extension  of  the  material  described  by 
.  R.  H.Worth  from  a  dredging  off  the  south  of  Cornwall.  The  Irish 
cimens  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  forthcoming  memoir  of  the  Geological 
•vey  of  Ireland,  in  which  Mr.  T.  Crook  and  myself  have  brought 
ether  what  we  know  of  the  rocks  forming  the  sea-bottom  off  the 
st  from  Donegal  to  Keny.  The  small  part  played  in  this  area  by 
•borne  material  agrees  with  the  discoveries  of  Herr  B^ggild  off  the 
st  of  Greenland.  We  arc  now  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  Worth's 
rk  for  consultation  and  guidance,  since  it  not  only  includes  his 
viously  published  observations  of  1899,  but  affords  a  valuable  review 
ill  rocks  that  have  been  recorded  from  the  English  Channel  area. 

Grenville  a.  J.  Cole. 
)LOGiCAL  Survey  of  Ireland , 

14,  Hume  Street,  Dublin. 
June  Uth,  1908. 
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ALBERT    AUGUSTE    DE    LAPPARENT. 
Born  December  30,  1839.  Died  May  6,  1908. 

]t  is  with  profound  regret  that  we  record  the  decease  of  M.  de 
^parent,  one  of  the  most  eminent  geologists  of  France,  who  since 
r5  has  been  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mining  in  the  Catholic 
titute  at  Paris.  To  geologists  in  this  country  he  has  been,  perhaps, 
Bt  widely  known  for  his  excellent  **Traite  de  Geologic,"  of  which 

first  edition  was  published  in  eight  parts  (1881-83),  and  the  fifth 
tion  in  three  volumes  (1906).  It  is  a  work  of  great  labour  and 
sarch,  and  gives  the  best  summary  we  have  had  of  European  geology, 
ecially  in  the  portions  relating  to  stratigraphical  palaeontology. 
)f  other  works,  his  **Cours  de  Mineralogie,'*  published  in  1884, 
ched  its  fourth  edition  during  the  present  year  ;  and  mention 
uld  also  be  made  of  "  Le  Globe  Terrestre,"  published  in  1899. 
crested  largely  in  earth  movements  and  earth  sculpture, 
Lapparent  contributed  original  articles  on  these  and  other  subjects 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Geological  Society  of  France,  and  he  assisted  in 

preparation  of  the  geological  maps  of  La  Manche  and  other  areas. 
V  suave  and  fluent  speaker,  he  was  in  much  request  at  scientific 
herings,  and  his  visits  to  this  countiy  at  the  time  of  the  Inter- 
ional  Geological  Congress  in  1888  and  during  the  recent  centenary 
sbrations  will  be  long  remembered  by  those  who  had  the  privilege 
listening  to  his  eloquent  speeches.  He  was  elected  a  Foreign 
mber  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  in  1887. 
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SIR    JOHN    EVANS,    K.C.B.,    D.C.L.,    F.R.S.,    F.G.S., 

A  Trusteb  of  the  British  Museum. 

BoRx  XovEMBER  17,  1823.  Died  May  31,  1908. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Sir  John  Evans,  the  dis- 
tinguished antiquary  and  geologist,  an  account  of  whose  life  and 
labours  in  the  cause  of  science  we  published,  with  a  portrait,  in 
the  GisOLoGiCAL  Magazine  for  January,  1908  (pp.  1-10),  together 
with  a  list  of  his  writings.  For  some  time  past  he  had  been  suffering 
from  an  internal  complaint,  which  became  critical,  necessitating  an 
operation.  He  died  on  the  31st  May  in  his  85th  year.  Sir  John 
Evans  was  from  1864  a  constant  supporter  of  the  Geological 
Magazh^e,  to  the  pages  of  which  he  was  also  a  frequent  con- 
tributor. 


CALEB    BARLOW. 
BoRX  July  7.  1840.  Died  May  8,  1908. 

Amongst  those  who  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  had  been  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  GeologiciJ 
Department,  no  one  has  left  a  more  indelible  record  of  long  and 
excellent  work  performed  than  Caleb  Barlow,  the  able  formatore, 
developer,  and  modeller  of  extinct  animals  in  the  British  Museum. 
Caleb  Barlow,  like  Hugh  Miller,  was  a  mason  and  the  son  of  a  mason. 
He  was  born  at  Alton,  Staffordshire,  in  the  country  of  the  New  Red 
Sandstone,  the  Coal-measures,  and  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  where 
Btone-quarrying  or  stone-cutting  is  the  natural  business  of  a  large 
number  of  its  inhabitants.  Doubtless  his  early  acquaintance  with 
organic  remains  of  various  kinds  in  the  rocks,  as  was  the  case  with 
William  Smith,  Hugh  Miller,  and  many  others,  led  Barlow  to  take  so 
great  an  interest  in  fossils  in  his  later  years. 

He  spent  his  youth  and  early  manhood  working  at  various  places 
in  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire,  living  for  a  year  or  two  at  Shifnal, 
and  coming  to  London  in  1864.  Here  he  was  engaged  as  a  mason 
on  several  impoitant  public  buildings,  and  was  intimately  associated 
with  Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst,  M.P.  (who  was  also  a  working  mason), 
and  Mr.  Richai-d  Hall,  afterwards  a  co-worker  with  Barlow  during 
twenty-eight  years  in  the  Geological  Department. 

C.  Barlow  entered  the  Geological  Laboratory  on  November  16th, 
1874,  serving  for  five  years  at  the  old  British  Museum,  Bloomsbury, 
prior  to  the  removal  to  the  new  building  in  Cromwell  Itoad,  assisting 
during  1880  with  Dr.  Henry  Woodward,  Mr.  William  Davies, 
Mr.  R.  Etheridge,  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Newton,  in  the  task  of  removing 
the  great  collection  of  fossils  to  Cromwell  Road,  and  with  Richard 
Hall  placing  all  the  larger  objects  in  the  exhibition  galleries  ready 
for  the  opening  in  April,  1881. 

It  was  largely  due  to  the  skill  and  knowledge  previously  acquired 
in  moving  of  large  and  heavy  stones  that  the  great  series  of  remains 
of  extinct  animals  were  safely  and  successfully  transported  to  their 
present  home.  Some  idea  may  be  conceived  of  the  work  accom- 
plished between  June  and  October,  1880,  when  it  is  stated  that  the 
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llections  when  packed  furnished  upwards  of  300  two-horse  van 
ads,  the  whole  being  transferred  without  loss  or  injury  or  a  single 
tch.  Years  have,  of  course,  been  spent  since  then  in  developing, 
ounting,  and  arranging  the  vast  series  of  objects  now  exhibited, 
any  of  which  liave  been  added  to  the  collection  since  1901, 
ider  the  present  energetic  and  able  Keeper,  Dr.  Arthur  Smith 
^oodward,  F.R.S. 

Among  the  long  list  of  specimens  prepared  by  C.  Barlow  some  of  the 
ost  notable  may  be  enumerated: — Setting  up  of  Scelidosaurus 
arrisotii,  a  Dinosaur  from  the  Lias  of  Charmouth  ;  the  development 
id  mounting  of  Omosaurus  armatus  from  the  Kimmeiidge  Clay, 
?rindon,  the  skeletons  of  Cryptoclidus  oxonmisis  from  the  Oxfordian 

Peterborough  and  the  great  Cetiosaurus  from  the  Leeds  Collection, 
e  Bernissart  Iguanodon  from  Belgium ;  the  modelling  of  the  gi'eat 
ull  of  Phororhachos,  a  giant  bird  from  Patagonia  ;  the  restoration  of 
e  skulls  of  Miolania  from  Queensland,  from  Loixl  Howe  Island,  and 
itagonia  ;  the  mounting  of  the  Glyptodon  and  MylodoUy  and  the 
tting  up  ia  new  cast  of  Megatherium  from  South  America  ;  the 
ounting  of  some  six  skeletons  of  Dinornis  from  New  Zealand, 
e  Dodo  from  Mauritius,  the  ^pyornis  and  pigmy  hippopotamus 
om  Madagascar,  the  Toxodon  from  South  America,  Steller's  *  sea- 
w '  from  Behring  Island,  the  skeletons  of  the  gigantic  Irish  deer,  of 
^achairodu8  from  South  America,  and  Triceratops  prorsus  from  North 
merica, — these  arc  but  some  of  the  many  works  performed  by  Caleb 
arlow  during  his  34  years  of  service  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
useum.  Mr.  Barlow  has  moreover  prepared  duplicates  of  many  of 
le  large  objects  in  the  Museum  to  be  sent  abroad  as  exchanges,  so 
lat  his  reproductions  of  skeletons  of  extinct  animals  exist  in  many 
useums.  C.  Barlow  accompanied  Dr.  Henry  Woodward  to  Florence 
3urt,  Enniskillen,  Ireland,  and  to  Tarporley,  Cheshire,  to  pack  and 
ing  back  to  London  Lord  Enniskillen' s  great  collection  of  fossil 
shes,  and  that  of  Sir  Philip  de  Malpas  Grey  Egerton,  also  to  remove 
r.  John  E.  Lee's  collection  from  Torquay,  and  in  several  other 
milar  undertakings. 

During  his  strenuous  and  active  life-work  Mr.  Barlow  yet  found 
isure  to  acquire  a  correct  knowledge  of  music.  He  had  a  good 
nor  voice,  and  was  for  some  time  one  of  a  quartette  at  a  church  in 
svallow  Street,  Piccadilly.  He  then  became  organist  at  Hinde  Street 
''esleyan  Chapel,  Manchester  Square,  a  post  which  he  held  for  thirty 
Jars.  During  the  past  five  years  he  had  been  the  organist  at 
unster  Park  Chapel,  Fulham. 

His  son,  Frank  Oswell  Barlow,  succeeds  to  his  father's  post  in  the 
Museum,  and  gives  promise  to  equal  him  in  skill  as  a  formatore, 
iving  studied  drawing  and  modelling  at  a  School  of  Design,  and 
jen  already  Assistant  Formatore  in  the  Department  for  over  eight 
jars.  After  a  short  illness,  followed  by  an  operation,  Mr.  Caleb 
arlow  died  on  the  8th  May,  leaving  a  widow,  one  son,  and  a  daughter, 
jsides  numerous  friends — many  of  whom  are  men  of  science — to 
oum  his  loss. — H.  W. 
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named  and  localized    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     25     0     0 

Fine  specimens  in  spirits  of  Hydrallraania. 

Pentacrinus,  dry  and  in  spirits. 

Mounted  Reptilia  and  Fishes  and  a  large  number  of  Insects 

and  other  recent  specimens  to  be  sold  at  a  very  low 

figure. 
Oak  cabinet  containing  recent  Echinodermata,  with  dust 

proof  drawers  and  flat  glass  case  on  top. 

1,600  species  of  British  Fossils       100     0     0 

200  species  British  Silurian  Fossils  ...  ...  ...       7     7     0 

Cystideans,  Crinoids,  Trilobites  from  British  Wenlock. 

Collection  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  Fishes     ...  £15  to  100     0     0 

55  species  (170  specimens)  Fishes,  Cinistacea,  MoUusca, 

etc.,  from  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  Scotland  ...     10     0     0 

100  species  British  Carboniferous  Fish  Teeth,  MoUusca, 

and  Brachiopoda  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       4     40 

Reptilian  Remains,  MoUusca,  Crinoids,  etc.,  from  the  Lias 

of  Lyme  Regis. 
200  species  British  Inferior  Oolite  Fossils...         ...    *     ...     1010     0 

175  species  (500  specimens)  British  Red  Crag  Fossils      ...       8  17     6 
87  species  (347  specimens)  Alpine  Fossils  ...         ...       5     5     0 

Vertebrate  Remains  from  the   Pliocene   (Siwalik   Hills), 

see  photo. 
Rudistes,  Hippurites,  Requienia,  from  Dordogne. 
Cretaceous  Fishes  in  large  numbers,  Cretaceous,  Syria. 

Collection  of  Triassic  Plants,  Austria         215     0 

123  species  St.  Cassian  Fossils        ...  ...  ...  ...       6     6     0 

Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
A   collection   of   Minerals   contained   in   9   cabinets   (176 

drawers)  and  12  glass  cases. 
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I. — Ok  the  EriDENCK  fo&  Desebt  Conditions  in  the  Bbitish  Tbias. 
By  Professor  T.  G.  Bokxey,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  P.R.S. 

A  PAPER  by  Mr.  J.  Lomas  on  "  Desert  Conditions  and  the  Origin  of 
the  British  Trias"  appeared  last  year  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
LiTerpool  Geological  Society,*  and  was  reprinted,  with  some  slight 
abridgement,  in  the  November  and  December  numbers  of  this  Magazine. 
Yalnable  and  suggestive  as  it  is,  I  venture  to  think  that  its  author,  as 
is  not  unf  requent  with  enthusiastic  advocates,  is  attempting  to  prove 
too  much.  I  have  more  than  once  expressed  my  belief '  that  the  pebble 
beds  of  the  Bunter,  perhaps  also  its  Upper  and  Lower  Sandstones, 
were  deposited  on  a  lowland  by  mountain-fed  rivers,  and  think  it  very 
probable  that  this  lowland,  in  consequence  of  its  geographical  position, 
may  have  been  generally  arid,  and  its  temperature  rather  extreme,  as 
is  l^e  case  m  Turkestan  and  parts  of  Persia ;  the  occasional  wind- worn 
sands  being  due  to  the  one  cause  and  the  angular  breccias  to  the  other.^ 
But  I  think  the  Keuper  Marls,  on  the  whole,  aqueous  rather  than 
seolian  in  origin,  and  the  Lower  Keuper  Sandstones,  with  the  Water- 
stones,  indicative  of  the  gradusJ.  setting  in  of  inland  sea  conditions. 
Prom  time  to  time,  before  tilie  salt  lake  attained  its  greatest  dimensions, 
the  wind  might  blow  the  lowland  dust  into  dunes  or  carry  it  away 
from  the  shore  till  much  of  it  settled  down  beneath  the  water,  but 
I  still  think  that  a  large  part  of  the  material,  which  now  forms  the  red 
marl,  was  brought  down  as  river  mud  to  this  magnified  Dead  Sea,  by 
the  streams  which  had  formerly  transported  sand  and  pebbles.^  In 
regard  to  this,  however,  we  cannot  at  present  speak  dogmatically. 
More  study  is  needed  of  the  constituents  of  the  Keuper  Marl,  of 
flaviatile,  lacustrine,  and  even  marine  muds,  as  well  as  of  the  lighter 

1  Proc.  LiTerpool  GeoL  8oc.,  1906-7,  p.  172. 

'  See  for  iiutanoe  Quart.  Jomn.  Geol.  Soo.,  vol.  Ivi  (1900),  p.  288. 

>  See  for  a  fuller  statement  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  Iviii  (1902),  p.  201. 
[Alao  paper  on  "  Wind-worn  Pebbles  in  the  British  Isles,"  by  F.  A.  Bather,  M.A., 
F.G.S.:  Proc.  Geol.  Aaaoc.,  toI.  xvi  (1900),  pp.  896-420,j>L  xi  and  text-figures 
(with  numerous  references  to  the  literature  of  the  subject). — Edit.  Gbol.  Mao.] 

*  See  for  a  general  statement  of  my  Tiews  Proc.  Yorkshire  Geol.  Soc,  toI.  xyi 
(1906),  pt.  1,  on  the  origin  of  the  British  Trias. 
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seolian  deposits,  before  we  can  determine  what  parts  wind  and  water 
have  respectively  taken  in  making  this  member  of  the  Trias.  Here, 
however,  I  may  remark  that  neither  Professor  Watts  nor  Mr.  Walcot 
Gibson  was  the  first  *  to  observe  that  in  the  Charnwood  Forest  region 
the  Keuper  fills  up  hollows  in  the  older  rocks. 

This,  however,  is  a  small  matter,  like  all  questions  of  priority,  so 
I  pass  on  to  the  points  in  regard  to  which  I  cannot  wholly  agree  with 
Mr.  Lomas.  The  following  extract  from  his  paper  may  serve  as 
a  summary  (p.  196) :  *'  The  pebble  beds  of  the  Midlands,  although 
originally  of  fluviatile  origin,  do  not  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  river 
action.  The  individual  pebbles  show  no  orientation  in  the  arrangement 
of  their  longer  axes,  but  are  wedged  together  in  a  tumbled  mass  as  if 
they  had  dropped  into  their  present  situations  by  the  removal  of  material 
about  them.  The  insecurity  of  their  positions  is  evidenced  by  the 
pitting  which  has  resulted  from  their  successive  readjustments.  The 
interspaces  between  the  pebbles  are  almost  free  from  sand,  but 
lenticular  seams  of  sand  occur,  which  may  have  been  protected  from 
removal  by  wind,  when  the  pebbles  formed  a  continuous  covering. 
There  are  places  in  our  own  district  where  it  does  not  appear  that 
concentration  took  place,  and  the  sand  with  pebbles  marking  the 
situations  of  temporary  streams  still  persist  as  originally  laid  down." 

Of  these  points  I  will  take  the  pitting  first,  since  it  needs  only 
a  brief  notice.  As  the  depressions,  though  generally  very  shallow 
on  hard  quartzites,  may  be  almost  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  and 
correspondingly  large  on  mudstones,  they  must  have  been  rather 
slowly  formed  (compare  those  on  the  pebbles  in  the  similar  but 
indurated  deposits  of  the  Swiss  nagelfluhe).  Hence  I  should  regard 
them  as  more  probably  indicative  of  a  long  and  continuous  pressure 
(often  associated  with  solution*)  than  of  one  successively  applied  to 
new  parts.  Moreover,  the  readjustments  demanded  by  Mr.  Lomas 
must  be  brought  about  by  the  withdrawal  of  material  from  below, 
for  we  cannot  suppose  the  impression  to  have  been  made  during  the 
brief  time  when  the  pebbles  in  any  one  layer  were  exposed  (in  simple  . 
contact,  without  an  overlying  weight)  to  the  action  of  the  wind. 
Such  withdrawal  could  perhaps  be  effected  by  subterranean  water 
washing  away  the  finer  material  from  some  underlying  gravel,  but, 
as  will  be  seen,  I  have  found  no  real  e^sddence  that  this  has  actually 
occurred,  and  it  would  give  no  help  to  Mr.  Lomas'  hypothesis. 

The  other  points  may  best  be  answered  by  a  brief  summary  of 
observations  made  last  December  at  three  places  on  Cannock  Chase  in 
order  to*verify  my  recollections  of  past  work,^  and  study  some  sections 
in  the  light  of  this  new  interpretation.  As  my  time  was  necessarily 
short,  I  selected  three  places  sufficiently  far  apart  to  be  fairly 
representative  of  the  whole  district.  One  was  at  the  top  of  Style 
Cop,  another  near  Baland's  Pool  (by  the  road  from  Rugeley  to 
Hednesford),  and  the  third  on  the  Satnall  Hills.     The  first  was  about 

*  Lomas,  nt  supra,  p.  184,  cf.  193.     See  Hill  &  Bonney,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol. 
Soc,  vol.  xxxiii  (1877),  p.  754.     But  it  was  also  noticed  bv  earlier  writers. 
2  See  T.  Mellard  Reade,  Geol.  Mao.,  1895,  p.  341,  and'  Plate  XI. 
'  Since  1895  I  have  but  seldom  visited  this  moorland. 
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1 }  miles  from  the  second  and  nearly  300  feet  vertically  above  it,' 
and  both  of  them  were  about  five  miles  from  the  third.  The  following 
is  an  abstract  of  my  notes : — 

(1)  Near  the  top  of  Style  Cop.  The  pit  is  on  two  levels.  The  face 
of  the  upper  one,  about  7  feet  high,'  showed  a  mass  of  pebbles 
embedded  in  sand,  generally  uniform,  but  with  local  indications  of 
false-bedding  and  one  or  two  horizontal  streaks  of  sand.  That  of  the 
lower  pit  (practically  continuing  the  other  and  about  the  same  vertical 
height)  displayed  alternating  bands  of  pebbles  (the  thickest,  with  an 
intermittent  sand-parting,  being  about  8  ft.  6  in.)  and  false-bedded 
sands  with  occasional  stones.  The  pebbles  throughout  range  up  to 
about  4  inches  in  diameter,  but  the  majority  are  considerably  below 
this.  The  flatter  specimens  usually  lie  with  their  longer  axes 
horizontal.  Commonly  there  is  plenty  of  interstitial  sand,  amounting 
perhaps  to  one-third  of  the  whole  mass,  the  larger  pebbles  as  a  rule 
not  touching  one  another. 

(2)  Pits  near  Baland's  Pool :  {a)  Near  the  Waterworks.  Section  about 
18  feet  in  height;  practically  continuous  gravel,  sand-bands  being 
almost  absent :  stones  Tarying  from  small  to  large,  the  latter  in  a  few 
cases  exceeding  6  inches  in  diameter.  False-bedding  of  coarse  and  fine 
gravel,  or  *  pockets,'  two  or  three  feet  across,  of  small  stones,  with 
little  interstitial  sand,  occur  in  places,  but  the  latter  are  quite  local, 
and,  except  in  them,  there  is  plenty  of  a  rather  muddy-looking  sand 
between  the  stones. — {b)  By  the  side  of  the  Rugeley  and  Cannock 
railway.  A  cutting,  perhaps  200  yards  from  end  to  end,  and  over 
40  feet  in  the  highest  part,  its  base  being  concealed  by  talus.  At  the 
top  is  a  continuous  mass  of  pebbly  gravel,  about  5  yards  thick ; 
beneath  it,  for  about  8  yards,  is  a  gravel  similar,  but  interrupted 
by  sand-bands,  sometimes  extending  horizontally  for  dozens  of  yards 
and  attaining  a  maximum  thickness  of  about  4  feet.  There  is  plenty 
of  sand  among  the  pebbles.  The  whole  mass  has  a  conspicuous 
'  horizontal '  aspect,  and  very  closely  resembles  some  of  the  old  river 
gravels  in  the  outer  zones  of  the  Alps. 

(3)  Pits  on  Satnall  Hills,  northern  side  of  the  Rugeley  and  Stafi'ord 
road :  (a)  Nevett's  pit.'  Vertical  section  at  highest  point  more  than 
30  feet.  At  the  top  is  a  thick  bed  of  gravel,  with  occasional  thin 
bands  of  sand.  Below  that  is  a  well-defined  band  of  the  latter 
(maximum  thickness  about  half  a  yard).  Then  come  about  5  feet  of 
well-bedded,  rather  sandy  gravel,  resting  on  another  sand-band,  nearly 
2  feet  in  greatest  thickness,  and  under  it  about  7  feet  of  gravel 
(pebbles  as  a  rule  under  3  inches),  generally  conspicuously  false- 
bedded,  but  less  so  in  the  last  foot,  after  which  another  thick  bed  of 
gravel,  with  larger  pebbles  and  more   or  less  definitely  horizontal 

>  The  height  of  Style  Cop  is  721  feet  (the  pit  is  slij^htly  lower).  The  road  by  the 
"Waterworks,  a  few  feet  below  the  second  pit,  is  418  teet  above  sea-level.  I  should 
estimate  the  altitude  of  the  Satnall  Hills  pits  to  be  about  the  same. 

'  The  measurements  throughout  these  notes  are  only  e^^timates.  It  would  not 
alwavs  have  been  possible  to  apply  a  tape,  and  as  the  weather  was  cold  it  was  not 
wortn  risking  a  chill  for  the  sake  of  a  useless  precision. 

'  In  this  pit  my  nephew,  (now)  Lieut.  F.  G.  C.  Wetherall,  found  that  fossiliferou* 
pieces  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  were  less  rare  than  usual. 
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layers  of  sand,  extends  to  the  pit  floor.  ^  This  is  varied  occasionally 
by  irregular  seams  of  fine  gravel  (stones  not  bigger  than  a  walnut)  or 
by  lenticular  streaks  of  sand,  not  exceeding  a  few  inches  in  thickness. 
Ovoid  pebbles  generally  lie  with  their  longest  axis  horizontal,  but 
in  false-bedded  parts  this  follows  the  dip.  Plenty  of  sand  is  usually 
present  in  the  gravel.— (i)  Pit  nearer  to  the  enclosure  of  Shugborough 
Park.  The  beds  exposed  (probably  just  underlying  those  seen  in  the 
other  pit)  afford  a  section  about  18  feet  at  thickest.  It  will  suffice  to 
say  that  we  find  in  this  a  gravel,  like  that  in  the  other  pit,  with  long 
thin  lenticular  beds  of  sand,  horizontally  intercalated.  Here  also  the 
longer  axes  of  the  stones  are  horizontal,  sometimes  conspicuously  so ; 
the  whole  mass,  like  that  in  the  other  sections,  suggesting  a  fluviatile 
origin. 

Several  times,  while  making  the  above  observations,  I  examined 
the  sand  with  a  strong  lens,  and  found  my  recollections  to  be  correct,* 
viz.,  that,  while  rounded  grains  occasionally  occur,  the  majority  are  more 
or  less  angular  :  hence  material,  presumably  water-borne,  dominates 
considerably  over  wind-borne.  Thus,  while  I  do  not  deny  that  the 
conditions  in  the  British  lowlands  during  Triassic  times  resembled 
those  of  a  desert  region  more  nearly  than  they  do  at  present, 
I  think  that  the  Livei*pool  district,  to  which  Mr.  Lomas's  observa- 
tions refer,  must  be  a  rather  exceptional  one.  Unfortunately,  my 
acquaintance  with  this  is  slight,  but  my  studies  of  Triassic  deposits, 
both  in  Central  Staffordshire  and  in  other  pails  of  England,  have  led 
me  to  believe  that,  even  in  Eeuper  times,  water  played  a  larger  part 
than  wind  in  their  formation. 

P.S. — This  paper  was  written  early  in  the  year,  but  as  I  was 
leaving  England  for  some  weeks  in  the  spring  it  was  kept  back, 
because  I  wished  to  add  a  few  words  on  some  pebbles  which  I  had 
not  previously  noticed  in  the  Bunter.  They  occurred  in  the  Style 
Cop  pit  and  in  that  near  the  Waterworks.  In  each  case  they  were 
restricted  in  vertical  range,  not  at  all  common,  the  longest  diameter 
generally  under  two  inches,  flattish,  but  fairly  well  rounded,  less 
than  the  ordinary  weight,  damp,  soft,  and  dark-coloured  (becoming 
paler  when  dry),  with  an  amber-brown  streak.  At  the  time  I  thought 
they  might  be  a  rotten  cannel,  or  at  any  rate  rather  rich  in  some 
hydrocarbon.  On  examining  under  the  microscope,  after  my  return 
to  Cambridge,  the  powder  from  one  of  them,  I  found  no  traces  of 
organic  structure,  though  some  translucent  brown  particles  suggested 
the  presence  <^  a  bituminous  constituent  among  the  ordinary  mud- 
like material.  But  Professor  Seward,  who  kindly  made  a  more 
complete  investigation,  informed  me  that  he  could  not  detect  any  traces 
of  plant  tissue,  and  Mr.  A.  Hutchinson,  University  Demonstrator  in 
Mineralogy,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  examining  a  fragment  during 
my  absence,  writes:  **It  does  not  contain  carbon,  but  appears  rather 
to  have  resulted  from  the  oxidation  of  some  metallic  ore.  In  the 
main  it  consists  of  hydrated  iron  oxide  together  with  a  certain  amount 

^  A  few  of  the  largest  stones  even  exceed  6  inches  in  diameter. 
>  See  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  toI.  Ivi  (1900),  p.  288;   Froc.  Liverpool  Geol. 
Soc.,  1901-2,  pp.  230-233. 
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of  silica  and  a  fair  qaantitj  of  oxide  of  manganese.  I  hare  not  found 
anj  certain  indication  of  arsenic,  but  email  quantities  of  antimony  are 
present,  and  I  hare  detected  a  trace  of  copper."  Possibly,  then,  these 
pebbles  may  hare  been  derived  from  the  *■  blackband '  (beds  impreg- 
nated with  iron-carbonate)  of  the  Coal-measures,  much  of  the  metal 
having  been  removed  and  the  rest  altered  to  limonite  by  the  action 
of  water. 

n.— The  Red  Zone  in  the  Basaltic  Series  of  the  Coitntt  of  Antrim. 
Bj  Cr&ENvxLLB  A.  J.  CoLs,  F.O.S.,  Director  of  the  Oeological  Survey  of  Ireland. 

OXE  of  the  most  beautiful  features  at  the  Giants'  Causeway,  from 
an  artistic  as  well  as  a  geological  point  of  view,  is  the  broad  red 
zone  that  divides  the  Lower  from  the  Upper  Basalts.  As  is  well 
known,  this  zone  of  lithomarge,  bole,  and  laterite  is  remarkably 
persistent  in  north-eastern  Ireland,  and  represents  an  interval  of 
Eocene  time  when  volcanic  activity  was  lessened  and  when  the  basalts 
ceased  to  appear  at  the  surface.  At  the  same  time,  however,  sporadic 
eruptions  of  rhyolite  occurred,  and  some  of  the  cones  of  acid  lava 
supplied  material  for  an  interbasaltic  conglomerate  of  rhyolite  pebbles, 
which  was  discovered  several  years  ago  by  Mr.  A.  McHenry  near 
Olenarm.^ 

The  occurrence  of  leaf -beds,  lignites,  pisolitic  iron-ores,  and  pale 
bauxitic  muds  on  this  horizon  has  led  to  the  prevalent  opinion  that 
the  whole  red  zone  and  the  associated  rocks  of  lighter  colour  are  of 
detrital  origin.  Portlock*  seems  to  have  laid  the  foundation  for  this 
view  in  1843,  when  he  regarded  the  amygdaloidal  basalt  as  an  alteration- 
product  derived  from  a  compacter  form,  and  suggested  that  some  of 
the  amygdaloids  were  poured  out  **  rather  in  the  state  of  volcanic 
mud  than  of  lava."  But  at  the  same  time  he  regarded  the  bole  as 
resulting  from  the  induration  of  amygdaloids  that  **  have  been  decom- 
posed on  the  surface,"  and  pointed  out  the  intimate  association  of  the 
hard  and  soft  rocks  in  the  uppermost  portion  of  the  Lower  Basalts. 

From  Portlock's  time  onward,  the  tendency  has  been  to  emphasise 
the  appearances  of  stratification  and  fragmental  structure  along  this 
zone ;  and  John  Kelly,'  in  1869,  in  his  remarkable  paper  on  the  geology 
of  Antrim,  refers  to  the  deposits  as  **  volcanic  ashes  thrown  up  in  the 
eruption,  and  disseminated  in  the  water,  making  literally  a  red  sea." 
On  the  other  hand,  Messrs.  Tate  and  Holden,*  almost  in  the  same  year, 
maintained  that  the  lithomarge  and  bole  are  but  decomposed  basalts, 
and  traced  the  passage  from  unaltered  blocks  into  the  soft  rock  round 
about  them.  They  held  that  the  basalt  was  poured  out  under  water, 
and  rotted  there,  so  as  to  produce  the  red  zone,  and  went  so  far  as  to 


^  See  Sir  A.  Oeikie,  Anniversary  Address,  Quart.  Joum.  Geo!.  Soc.  Ijondon, 
vol.  xWii  (1892),  Proc.,  p.  168;  and  McHenry,  Gkol.  Mao.,  1895,  p.  260. 

*  "  Beport  on  Geology  of  Londonderry,  etc.,**  Dublin,  1843,  pp.  145-6. 

'  **  On  the  Geology  of  the  County  of  Antrim,  with  parte  of  the  adjacent  Counties,*' 
PitHj.  K.  Irish  Acad.,  vol.  x,  p.  307. 

^  '*0n  the  Iron-ores  associated  with  the  Basalts  of  the  North-East  of  Ireland," 
Qnart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  Lond.,  toI.  xxvi  (1870),  pp.  155  and  158. 
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urge  that  the  pisolitic  layer  was  produced  hy  contact-action  proceeding 
from  the  subsequent  Upper  Basalts.  This  suggestion  may  have  affected 
the  reception  accorded  to  their  views  on  the  decomposition  of  basalt 
in  situ ;  and  the  larger  ovoid  blocks  of  basalt  embedded  in  the  litho- 
marge  came  to  be  treated  as  ^^  bombs  of  rounded  and  exfoliating 
basalt,"  ^  while  the  series  generally  was  spoken  of  ^  as  **  beds  of  tuff  or 
ash,  together  with  bole,  lithomarge,  and  pisolitic  iron  ore,  which 
always  occur  below  the  Upper  Basalt."  Much  of  this  material  was 
believed  to  have  accumulated  in  lakes.' 

The  appearance  of  bedding  in  the  '  pavement ' —  a  name  for  the 
variegated  ferruginous  rock  underlying  the  rich  pisolitic  ore — is 
certainly  clear,  and  seems  highly  conclusive  in  hand-specimens.  But 
successive  visits  to  the  famous  sections  at  the  Giants'  Causeway,  which 
are  now  rendered  so  accessible  by  the  railed  and  carefully  constructed 
path,  have  convinced  me  that  there,  at  any  rate,  tuffs  and  ashes  played 
no  part  in  the  red  zone.  The  neighbourhood  of  true  ash  and  tuff, 
splendidly  displayed  at  Carrick-a-rede,  served  to  prevent  hasty- 
generalisation  ;  and  I  confess  I  was  hardly  prepared,  when  arranging 
for  a  general  examination  of  the  interbasaltic  beds  by  the  staff  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  for  the  way  in  which  section  after 
section  declined  to  show  us  more  than  is  revealed  along  the  cliff-path 
at  the  Giants'  Causeway. 

In  that  typical  locality  every  kind  of  *red  rock'  that  is  found 
in  what  has  been  claimed  as  a  stratified  interbasaltic  series  occurs 
in  intimate  association  with  unmistakable  basaltic  lava.  Red 
bole,  without  a  trace  of  original  structure,  is  found  in,  and  not 
merely  on  the  surface  of,  the  basalt.  At  times  this  bole  is  pisolitic, 
showing  that  the  structure  most  readily  conceded  to  be  of  lacustrine 
origin  may  also  arise  by  concretion  in  a  decomposing  mass.  The 
jointing  of  the  basalt  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  overlying  jointed 
lithomarge,  and  the  *  onion  structure '  between  the  main  joints  of  the 
latter  is  clearly  a  relic  of  that  which  arose  from  contraction  in  the 
basalt.  This  onion  structure  occurs  in  very  fresh  basalt  near  Carrick- 
a-rede,  and  is  evidently  only  emphasised,  and  not  originated,  by 
decomposition.  The  lithomarge,  of  strange  purple- grey  and  violet 
tints,  now  and  then  retains  pseudomorphs  of  the  felspars  of  the  original 
basalt,  and  consequently  traces  of  the  mesh-structure  of  the  baeAltic 
ground.  Unreddened  iron-ores  remain  as  black  specks ;  but  this  type  of 
rock  passes  into  one  recognisable  only  in  the  field  as  the  product  of 
decay  of  basalt.  The  great  *  bombs '  of  residual  lava  are  surrounded 
by  zones  of  red  and  brown  and  orange,  which  are  the  same  as  those 
that  stripe  the  lithomarge  and  *  pavement,'  and  thus  give  it  an 
appearance  of  lamination.  At  the  Causeway  such  colour-bands  run 
in  various  directions,  and  often  a  concentric  group  of  them  alone 
represents  the  site  of  a  *  bomb '  that  has  completely  decomposed. 

The  alleged  *  bombs '  can  be  nothing  else  than  unweathereil  cores 
of  basalt,  in  a  zone  of  deep  lateritic  decomposition,  which  spread 

»  Mem.  Geol.  Surv.  to  Sheet  14  (1886),  pp.  20  and  22.     Cf.  Sir  A.  Geikie, 
<*  Ancient  Volcanoes  of  Great  Britain,"  1897,  vol.  ii,  p.  204. 
2  Mem.  Geol.  Surv.  to  Sheets  7  and  8. 
8  Ibid,  to  Sheets  21,  28,  and  29,  p.  29. 
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downwards  from  tbe  surface  of  the  flow.  Every  stage  can  be  traced, 
from  tough  dark  ovoid  masses  to  those  that  have  left  a  crumbling 
greenish  residue,  or  have  vanished  altogether  in  a  sort  of  sunset 
glory  of  brilliant  stripes  and  bars.  If  anyone,  after  a  careful  visit 
to  the  Causeway  area,  remains  unconvinced  of  this,  an  inspection  of 
the  shore  at  Brown's  Bay,  Islandmagee,  a  locality  probably  well 
known  to  Messrs.  Tate  and  Holden,  will  assure  him  of  the  correctness 
of  the  views  of  those  authors,  so  far  as  the  general  origin  of  the  red 
zone  is  concerned. 

The  whole  matter  of  basaltic  decomposition  has,  of  course,  received 
new  elucidation  in  the  last  few  years  from  the  studies  on  the 
production  of  laterite  in  tropical  climates,  which  have  been  published 
in  the  Geological  Magazine  and  elsewhere.  Basalt,  like  almost  any 
rock  containing  salts  of  iron,'  will,  under  tropical  conditions,  rot 
downwards  from  an  ordinary  terrestrial  surface,  giving  rise  to  red 
aluminous  iron- ores.  Seasonal  rainfall  doubtless  helps  this  action; 
but  it  naturally  goes  on  subaerially,  and  not,  as  Messrs.  Tate 
and  Holden  suggested,  under  cover  of  permeating  waters.  There  is 
now  no  difficulty  in  realising  the  formation  in  Eocene  times  of  ten 
or  forty  feet  or  more  of  red  material,  rich  in  iron  and  alumina  and 
relatively  poor  in  silica,  during  the  resting- stage  in  the  volcanic 
activity  of  our  islands.  The  comparatively  thin  layers  of  pisolitic 
iron-ore  on  the  surface  of  the  red  zone  may  be  conceived  as  formed 
from  time  to  time  in  pools  that  gathered  during  the  rainy  seasons. 
The  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  warm  climate  in  the  Eocene 
period  over  the  area  of  the  British  Isles  is  considerably  strengthened 
by  the  presence  of  the  red  zone  in  Northern  Ireland. 

In  1895  ^  I  suggested  that  the  pale  bauxites  of  the  county  of 
Antrim  were  derived  from  rhyolitic  material.  They  appear  typically 
above  the  pisolitic  iron-ore,  thus  effectually  disposing  of  the  idea 
that  the  concretionary  structure  in  the  latter  is  due  to  metamorphism 
by  the  Upper  Basalt.  John  Kelly*  acutely  noted  "clear  quartz 
crystals  .  .  .  with  double  pyramids  complete ''  in  the  red  zone  at  the 
Bull's  Eye  Waterfall,  some  miles  south  of  Glenarm.  Mr.  A.  McHenry 
has  now  (1908)  observed  these  crystals  and  other  quartz  fragments, 
which  are  clearly  detrital,  over  a  wide  area  between  Glenarm  and 
Straid  Hill ;  they  sometimes  occur  in  a  reddened  bed,  sometimes  in 
typical  pale  bauxite.  The  recent  work  of  the  Geologicd  Survey  tends 
strongly  to  connect  the  pale  bauxites  with  the  decay  of  local  rhyolite 
of  the  Tardree  type;  and  in  many  places  we  have  to  conceive  the 
formation  of  a  sandy  deposit,  blown  from  crumbling  rhyolitic  surfaces, 
and  spread  out  as  a  comparatively  thin  layer  over  the  lateritic  Lower 
Basalt.  The  parallel  between  this  deposit  and  the  sands  accumulated 
by  wind  on  the  surface  of  the  basalts  in  the  bush-land  of  the  Central 
Zambesi  is  one  that  appeals  to  the  geologist,  as  affording  a  picture  of 
our  own  area  in  early  Cainozoic  times. 

The  present  paper,  urging  that  the  red  zone  was  essentially  formed 

*  **The  Rhyolites  of  the  County  of  Antrim;  with  a  note  on  Bauxite/'  Trans. 
R.  Dublin  Soc.,  vol.  vi,  p.  108. 

«  Op.  cit.,  Proc.  R.  I.  Acad.,  yoI.  x  (1869),  p.  303. 
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by  the  decay  of  solid  basalt  in  sitii,  and  that  the  so-called  *  volcanic 
bombs '  in  reality  afford  the  best  evidence  of  this  decay,  is,  after  all, 
but  an  echo  fi^om  the  thunders  of  the  old  Neptunist  controversy. 
Long  before  Messrs.  Tate  and  Holden  wrote,  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Richardson, 
a  detei-mined  opponent  of  the  Vulcanists,  stated,  in  a  memoir  sent 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  that  the  red  strata  had  **been 
once  pure  basalt."  This  memoir  does  not  seem  to  have  been  published, 
but  ^e  argument  is  emphasised  in  a  paper  printed  in  1 803  ^  and 
in  several  subsequent  publications.  The  most  important  of  these  is 
Richardson's  ^'  Letter  on  Zeolite  and  Ochre," '  in  which  he  rightly 
denies  that  the  ochres  are  ''  paxzolana  or  tu/o,*^  and  quotes  St.  Fond  in 
support  of  his  opinion.  On  p.  14  he  says,  '*we  find  this  ochreous 
substance  in  its  natural  situation  in  every  intermediate  stage  between 
sound  blue  basalt  and  ochre  red  as  minium;  and  we  see  that  the 
passage  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  is  by  shades  perfectly 
insensible."  He  does  not  like  to  say  whether  the  change  into  ochre, 
the  cause  of  which  he  does  not  specify,  has  now  come  to  an  end  or 
is  still  in  progress. 

Berger  and  Conybeare  ^  describe  the  bole  as  occurring  in  beds,  but 
do  not  commit  themselves  as  to  its  mode  of  origin.  It  is  fairly  clear 
that  Richardson's  uncompromising  opposition  to  Hutton's  theory  of 
terrestrial  changes,  and  his  denial  of  the  existence  of  ash-beds  in 
association  with  true  basalts,  led  to  the  rejection  of  his  views  on  the 
relations  of  the  red  zone  of  K^orth-East  Ireland.  These  views,  however, 
prove  to  be  far  better  founded  than  those  maintained  a  century  later 
by  the  successors  of  the  Yulcanist  school. 


TT 


III. — A   EEMAEKABLE   INSTANCE   OF   RoCK   DlFrEEENTIATION. 

By  Harfokd  J.  Lowe,  F.G.S. 
(PLATE   Xlfl.) 

PON  Sheet  339  (Devonshire)  of  the  new  Geological  Survey  maps, 
U  one  instance  out  of  the  ver}'  numerous  outcrops  of  igneous  rocks 
thereon  indicated  proves  to  be  of  unusual  interest  by  reason  of  its 
peculiar  constitutional  modifications  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
mass.  The  rock  in  question  occurs  about  four  and  a  quarter  miles  15° 
north  of  west  from  Newton  Abbot,  near  to  the  hamlet  of  Bickington, 
within  the  limits  of  a  farm  named  Lurcombe.  It  is  an  intrusive 
amidst  the  shales  and  grits  of  the  Culm,  occurring  almost  on  the 
junction-line  between  that  series  and  the  Devonian,  whose  massive 
limestones  and  volcanics  dominate  it  in  elevation  within  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  on  the  south-east. 

1  ••  Inoniry  into  the  coiwistency  of  Dr.  Hutton's  theory,  etc.,'*  Trana.  R.  Irish 
Acad.,  vol.  ix  (1803),  p.  458.  See  also  *'  On  the  alterations  ...  in  the  Structure 
of  Rocks,  on  the  surface  of  the  hasaltic  Country  in  the  counties  of  Derry  and 
Antrim,"  Phil.  Trans.  Koy.  Soc.  (1808),  pp.  195  and  200. 

*  Appendix  I,  p.  11,  in  Dubourdieu,  *'  Statistical  Survey  of  the  County  of  Antrim," 
Dublin,  1812. 

'  **  On  the  Geological  Features  of  the  North-Eastern  Countiee  of  Ireland,"  Trans. 
Geol.  Soc.  London,  vol.  iii  (1816),  p.  186. 
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A  small  stream  with  south-east  course  has  cut  a  narrow  ralley 
through  the  softer  Culm  material  contiguous  to  the  igneous  rock  on 
tbe  westy  and  sweeping  round  the  mass  to  form  nearly  a  right  angle 
continues  its  course  in  a  north-east  direction  into  the  Bovey  depression. 
Thus  the  igneous  mass  is  cut  out  of  its  enveloping  sedimentaries  on 
both  the  west  and  south  sides,  presenting  precipitous  slopes  in  those 
directions.  The  top  and  slopes  of  the  rock  are  grass-corered,  but  at 
the  shoulder  two  or  three  bare  masses  protrude  through  the  sward, 
and  a  small  quarry  has  been  worked  in  it  at  a  lower  eleTation  to  get 
road-metal  for  the  farm  tracks. 

The  position  being  near  to  the  edge  of  the  Bovey  basin  the  rocks 
decline  eastward,  dipping  towards  and  beneath  the  Bovey  deposits,  so 
that  the  intrusive,  taking  the  inclination  of  the  invaded  strata,  becomes 
immediately  buried  therein  in  that  direction.  In  a  hollow  or  combe, 
however,  of  the  adjoining  farm  called  Stancombe,  an  adit  has  been 
driven  in  connection  with  some  unsuccessful  mineral  researches,  and 
among  the  debris  some  pieces  of  a  similar  igneous  rock  occur  showing 
that  the  intrusive  had  been  reached  in  the  excavation  and  is  continuous 
in  that  direction.  The  declivity  at  the  bend  of  the  stream  measures 
some  120  to  140  feet  in  vertical  height,  which  would  also  appear  to 
indicate  the  thickness  of  the  intrusive  rock. 

The  first  specimens  of  the  rock  obtained  were  not  found  in  titu,  but 
from  masses  used  to  support  a  hedge  bank  along  the  shoulder  of  the 
hill  in  the  usual  Devonshire  way.  Some  of  these  blocks  showed  a 
nodular  structure,  were  much  weathered,  and  required  considerable 
labour  to  obtain  a  piece  sufficiently  fresh  to  be  of  service  for  micro- 
scopical examination.  Regarded  as  another  variety  of  the  diabase  so 
common  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  surprise  was  in  store,  when  from 
a  number  of  sections  obtained  one  proved  to  be  entirely  different  from 
any  of  the  others.  This  section  from  the  Lurcombe  specimen  con- 
tained no  augite,  but  in  place  of  it  original  brown  hornblende.  My 
surprise  and  interest  led  me  to  trouble  Dr.  Teall  in  respect  to  my 
interpretation  of  the  rock  as  having  the  composition  of  a  camptonite, 
which  he  kindly  confirmed.  Several  subsequent  visits  have  led  to  the 
discovery  that  the  rock  is  of  still  further  interest  by  giving  examples 
in  micro-sections  of  not  only  hornblende  as  the  ferro-magnesian  mineral, 
but  of  both  hornblende  and  augite  in  idiomorphic  form ;  of  augite 
predominating  with  hornblende  as  a  growth  upon  it ;  and  another 
variation  with  augite  alone  having  the  ophitic  habit.  These  peculiar 
variations  in  constitution  in  the  same  igneous  mass  are  sufficiently 
remarkable  to  receive  special  notice,  if  indeed  they  do  not  characterize 
it  as  a  unique  instance  of  differentiation  in  mass  without  any  evidence 
of  dynamic  deformation. 

The  sections  described  in  the  following  detail  occur  in  descending 
order  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  elevation  of  the  rock-mass  as  they 
could  be  obtained  in  sitik^  and  represent  the  varying  constitution  from 
the  upper  to  the  lowest  parts  of  the  intrusion  as  near  as  can  be 
ascertained.  They  are  classed  as  I,  II,  III,  and  lY,  to  distinguish 
the  grades  of  (i)  hornblende  alone,  (ii)  hornblende  and  augite, 
(iii)  augite  predominant,  and  (iv)  augite  alone. 

Grade  I  is  a  coarsely  grained  rock,  weathering  a  rusty  brown,  with 
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long  dull  reddish-brown  crystals,  some  attaining  a  length  of  15  mm. 
Fresher  rock  in  hand- specimen  is  of  greyish-blue  colour.  A  micro- 
section  displays  hornblende  and  felspar  as  the  chief  constituents  of 
the  rock,  with  iron-ores  and  apatite  as  accessories.  The  secondary 
minerals  comprise  chlorite,  calcite,  mica,  and  leucoxene.  The  horn- 
blende is  of  a  rich  brown  colour,  and  is  in  well-developed  crystals  of 
varying  sizes,  showing  crystal  faces  and  cleavages  very  perfectly. 
Constitutionally,  however,  the  hornblende  has  much  suffered  by  decay. 
The  crystals  are  frequently  traced  with  chlorite,  «nd  are  met  with  in 
all  stages  of  chlorite  transformation,  even  to  a  complete  paramorph  of 
the  secondary  mineral,  with  the  original  crystal  outlines  remaining 
perfect.  The  pleochroism  of  the  hornblende  is  very  pronounced  from 
a  very  pale  brown  to  a  rich  red  brown,  with  bireMngence  colours 
ranging  from  bright  yellow,  golden  brown,  to  a  greenish-red  lustre  in 
moderately  thick  sections.  Twinning  is  seen  occasionally  in  the  better 
preserved  crystals. 

The  felspar  presents  anomalistic  relations.  Some  appears  in 
irregular  plates  with  very  indefinite  boundaries ;  pait  in  lath  shapes, 
in  sheaf  or  fan  arrangement,  with  still  smaller  forms  in  curved  and 
feathery  microliths.  The  lath-shaped  felspars  are  frequently  attached 
in  an  irregular  way  to  the  phenocrysts,  giving  them  an  appearance  of 
frayed  out  edges,  not  always  in  crystalline  continuity.  They  some- 
times, however,  occur  in  sheaves  or  single  laths  in  spaces  filled  with 
a  groundmass  material,  which  is  nearly  isotropic.  This  interstitial 
matter  is  mainly  resolved  by  higher  power  into  minutely  crystalline 
material,  probably  of  a  felspathic  nature,  amidst  which  the  curved 
and  feathery  shapes  are  intermediate  in  size  to  the  laths.  Here  also 
occur  occasional  small  imperfect  hornblendes,  partially  decomposed 
coloured  mica  flakes,  as  well  as  chlorite  and  calcite  granules.  The 
larger  felspar  plates  which  frequently  enclose  the  hornblende  are 
much  altered,  the  secondary  product  therefrom  appearing  as  brilliantly 
polarizing  flecks  of  colourless  mica.  These  being  formed  along  the 
cleavage  planes,  their  consequent  parallelism  permits  series  to 
extinguish  together.  Occasionally  a  cleavage  trace  may  be  seen  in 
these  larger  felspars,  indicating  simple  twinning,  but  the  evidence  of 
poly  synthetic  albite  twinning  is  too  rare  and  faint  to  deem  it  a  habit 
in  the  development  of  these  phenocrysts.  Marginal  differences, 
noticeable  in  the  partial  extinction,  declare  zonsJ.  variation  in  original 
constitution.  The  extinction  obtainable  in  the  larger  felspars  is  most 
often  within  very  small  angular  distance  of  available  lines  of 
measurement,  occasionally  identical  therewith;  while  in  the  laths 
extinction  takes  place  almost  invariably  with  the  cross  line  parallel 
to  the  long  axis  of  the  crystal.  These  indications  correspond  to  those 
of  a  plagioclase  of  varying  constitution,  related  to  the  acid  end  of  the 
series,  oligoclase  and  andesine,  the  lath  crystals  being  probably  of 
a  more  acid  character  than  the  larger  felspars. 

Of  secondary  minerals,  chlorite  is  the  most  abundant  in  its  common 
form  of  strings  of  fan-like  concretions,  and  calcite  is  common  in  both 
compact  and  granular  condition.  Pyrites  is  sometimes  present,  though 
rare,  and  ilmenite  is  a  sparingly  common  accessory,  often  assuming 
the  semi-translucent  condition,  indicating  its  change  to  leucoxene. 
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Apatite  in  long  prisms  of  varying  stoutness  is  sometimes  abundant,  in 
otiier  instances  rare.  The  constitution  of  this  variety  of  the  Lurcombe 
rock-mass  corresponds  with  that  called  camptonite  (Rosenbusch)  or 
hornblende  lamprophyre  (Harker). 

The  varieties  of  the  rock  classed  as  grades  II  and  III  arc  those  in 
which  augite  is  associated  with  the  hornblende.  In  grade  II  both 
these  minerals  are  found  in  idiomorphic  form,  sometimes  in  about 
equal  proportions,  though  in  most  instances  obtained  the  augite 
predominates,  and  these  merge  into  grade  III,  where  very  little 
hornblende  is  met  with,  and  that  almost  entirely  attached  peripherally 
to  the  augite,  a  way  in  which  it  also  occurs  in  grade  II. 

In  these  varieties  the  hornblende  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
grade  I,  though  not  in  such  well-developed  crystals,  and  varies  in 
relative  quantity  to  the  augite  from  a  slightly  preponderating  pro- 
portion to  insignificant  attachments  to  the  augite,  with  occasional 
patches  contained  within  the  augite  crystals.  The  augite  is  in  well- 
formed  idiomorphic  crystals  giving  varying  flesh  tints  with  rotation, 
and  brilliant  double-refringence  colours,  showing  occasionally  hour- 
glass structure  and  other  zonal  markings.  Twinning  also  occurs. 
This  minei-al  is  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  generally  than  the 
hornblende,  though  chloritization  has  frequently  taken  place  in  patches 
and  lines  within  the  crystals,  with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  calcite, 
its  related  decomposition  product. 

The  felspar  diminishes  in  relative  amounts  with  the  increase  and 
predominance  of  the  augite.  It  however  maintains  the  characteristics 
already  described,  there  being  still  platy,  lath-shaped,  and  minute 
curved  forms ;  the  larger  irregularly  shaped  plates  are  much  micaized 
and  occasionally  have  partial  surroundings  of  fresher  material  and  of 
more  acid  constitution.  In  these  two  grades  of  the  rock  a  difference 
is  noticeable  frequently,  in  the  feebly  translucent  interstitial  material 
before  mentioned.  Clear  spaces  are  to  be  seen  containing  an  almost 
isotropic  mineral,  detected  by  faint  lines  of  cleavage  in  the  shadowy 
illumination  got  by  rotation.  This  additional  secondary  mineral  was 
doubtfully  considered  to  be  analcite,  but  by  Dr.  Flett's  kindly  assistance 
a  certainty  in  the  matter  has  been  established.  In  no  instance  has 
the  analcite  definite  boundaries,  but  it  merges  into  the  surrounding 
material,  the  apparent  bye-products  of  its  formation.  Calcite  is 
always  associated  with  the  analcite  bordering  and  veining  it,  and 
chlorite  is  occasionally  seen  partially  surrounding  it.  There  is  also 
an  instance  of  analcite  with  its  usual  border  and  veins  of  calcite  grains 
occurring  within  an  augite  crystal. 

Besides  the  mica  which  mosaics  the  felspar  plates  some  small 
crystals  of  a  coloured  variety  are  occasionedly  seen  in  the  interstitial 
material.  The  accessories  are  the  same  as  noted  in  grade  I.  These 
varieties  of  the  rock-mass,  distinguished  as  grades  II  and  III,  thus 
have  a  mineral  constitution  to  which  petrographical  nomenclature  has 
ascribed  the  term  Teschenites. 

The  Lurcombe  mass  presents  still  another  variation,  which  follows 
the  direction  of  differentiation  indicated  by  those  already  described. 
This  variety,  distinguished  as  grade  IV,  contains  no  hornblende,  the 
only  original  ferro-magnesian  being  augite,  which  assumes  a  sub-ophitic 
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relation  towards  the  larger  felspars.  In  this  instance  the  augite  does 
not  appear  in  idiomorphie  form,  but  is  seen  in  plates  with  irregular 
boundaries  surrounding  and  enclosing  some  of  the  felspar ;  while  the 
opposite  change  has  taken  place  in  the  felspar,  it  occuiTing  in  crystal 
form,  though  of  only  small  dimensions.  In  this  grade  the  interstitial 
matter  is  mainly  analcite  with  calcite  and  chlorite,  the  two  latter 
secondary  products  occurring  also  in  the  decomposing  augite.  In  this 
section  analcite  is  seen  enclosing  lath  felspars,  and  some  glassy  clear 
grains,  with  apparent  cleavage  traces,  may  be  secondary  felspar. 
Ilmenite  and  apatite  continue  as  accessories. 

Qrade  lY  is  thus  an  instance  of  a  rock,  with  the  original 
composition  of  a  dolerite,  that  has  undergone  the  changes  which 
constitute  it  a  diabase,  except  for  the  presence  of  the  mineral  analcite. 
This  additional  mineral  presumably  will  necessitate  the  variety  being 
given  either  a  specific  name  or  a  differentiating  prenomen  such  as 
analcite-diabase  or  augite-teschenite. 

Pieces  of  the  same  intrusive  obtained  from  the  output  of  the  mining 
operations  on  Stancombe  farm  show  a  rock  more  altered  than  any 
from  the  Lurcombe  exposure.  This  might  be  expected,  as  the  fact  of 
a  metalliferous  vein  being  sought  for  there  arose  from  alterations  in 
the  appearance  of  the  surface  material,  due  doubtless  to  some  local 
changes  or  disturbances  that  were  misinterpreted  by  the  miners.  A 
hand- specimen  of  the  igneous  rock  obtained  from  the  mining  debris 
shows  long  grey  crystals  and  spots  of  white  in  a  dark-grey  base. 
Sections  present  neither  hornblende  nor  augite.  Both  have  entirely 
disappeared  and  their  places  taken  by  paramorphs  of  an  opaque 
fibrous  mineral  threaded  occasionally  with  chlorite.  Chlorite  and 
calcite  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  sections,  as  well  as  fairly  well- 
formed  plates  of  a  coloured  mica,  occurring  sporadically,  and  most 
frequently  not  fresh  but  considerably  chloritized.  The  felspars  are  in 
much  the  same  condition  as  before  described,  and  analcite  has  been 
detected  in  only  one  section.  The  accessories  ilmenite  and  apatite  do 
not  appear  to  have  suffered  any  change. 

Considering  the  varieties  of  rock  described  above  as  the  products  of 
the  same  mass  and  of  a  single  intrusion,  the  association  of  such 
differences  is  so  unusual  that  no  general  or  current  explanation  of 
rock  differentiation  seems  to  apply  in  this  instance.  As  far  as  my 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  igneous  rocks  extends,  I  am  aware 
of  no  similar  or  analogous  case,  and  in  endeavouring  to  find  a  solution 
for  what  appears  an  extremely  rare,  if  not  unique,  occurrence,  I  can 
suggest  no  explanation  which  seems  to  so  fully  and  simply  account  for 
the  facts  as  by  considering  the  variations  due  to  a  differentiation  of 
magmatic  constitution  by  gravitation.  It  has  been  remarked  that  there 
is  no  evidence  in  hand-specimen  or  section  of  dynamic  deformation 
within  any  part  of  the  mass,  and  though  not  far  from  the  granite  it  is  • 
outside  the  marginal  area  influenced  thereby.  The  camptonite  variety 
occurs  at  the  top  or  upper  side  of  the  intrusion,  and  the  evidence 
points  to  the  decrease  and  even  disappearance  of  the  hornblende  as  the 
lower  part  of  the  mass  is  reached.  This  suggests  the  following 
explanation : — Assume  a  homogeneous  magma  to  be  intruded  between 
horizontal  strata.     It  is  so  constituted  that  the  first  important  mineral 
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to  crystallize  out  is  augite.  This  would  take  place  earliest  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  magma,  which  would  presumably  be  the  region  first 
reduced  to  crystallizing  condition.  The  augite  crystals  thus  generated, 
hftving  a  specific  gravity  higher  than  their  liquid  matrix,  would  sink 
therein  until  the  consistency  of  the  matrix  prevented  further  gravi- 
tational progress.  Such  movement  taking  place  would  render  a  zone 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  magma  free  of  augite,  and  cause  some  slight 
upward  fiow  of  the  more  liquid  matrix.  This  augite-free  area  would 
contain  eutectic  material  difEering  somewhat  in  constitution  to  that 
from  which  the  augite  arose,  and  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  circum- 
stances that  the  differentiation  was  such  as  to  superinduce  the 
formation  of  hornblende  during  the  final  stages  of  consolidation.  Such 
possibilities  being  granted,  it  is  obvious  that  less  favourable  conditions 
for  the  formation  of  hornblende  would  prevail  deeper  in  the  mass,  and 
its  mode  of  occurrence  there  as  well  as  absence  in  the  lowest  parts  is 
consistent  with  the  above  hypothesis. 

In  seeking  for  accounts  of  rocks  similar  to  those  under  consideration, 
in  order  to  make  comparisons  therewith^  I  have  been  particularly 
interested  in  a  description  by  Messrs.  R.  Campbell,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  and 
Andrew  G.  Stenhouse,  F.G.S.,  of  the  **  Geology  of  Inchcolm."  *  On  this 
island  there  is  a  sill  composed  of  picrite  and  teschenites,  the  latter 
forming  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  sill.  There,  as  at 
Lurcombe,  the  teschenite  varies  considerably  in  respect  to  the 
relative  quantities  of  hornblende  and  augite  appearing  together,  and 
the  varieties  are  distinguished  as  augite  or  hornblende  types  as  either 
mineral  may  predominate.  The  hornblende  type  preponderates  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  sill,  and  the  augite  type,  the  hornblende  occurring 
with  it,  on  the  lower  side.  Their  mode  of  occurrence  in  relation  to 
the  picrite  is  that  of  *  merging'  as  well  as  that  of  *  banding.'  There 
is  "a  well-developed  'rolling  over'  of  hornblende  teschenite  and 
augite  teschenite  along  with  the  picrite — which,  in  a  remarkable 
way,  is  suggestive  of  flow  structure,"  as  explained  by  Mr.  Harker 
for  the  Skye  peridotites,  a  '^  result  of  fluxion  in  a  magma  which  was 
heterogeneous  at  the  time  of  intrusion." '  A  similar  suggestion  has 
been  made  to  account  for  the  remarkable  acid  and  basic  banding  in 
the  '  granulitic'  of  the  Lizard  area.'  But  there  can  be  no  question  of 
the  small  Lurcombe  mass  being  other  than  a  single  flow  of  a  homo- 
geneous magma  differentiated  in  situ.  The  teschenites  of  Inchcolm 
merge  into  each  other  in  respect  to  the  relative  amounts  of  augite  and 
hornblende,  but  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  portions  of  that  rock 
quite  free  from  either  augite  or  hornblende. 

The  analcite  of  the  Inchcolm  teschenites  is  a  prominent  feature, 
occurring  apparently  in  larger  quantity  relative  to  mass  and  crystal 
development  than  is  found  in  the  rock  described  above.  It  is  con- 
sidered by  the  authors  to  be  an  original  mineral.  I  have  regarded  the 
analcite  of  the  Lurcombe  rock,  which  is  quite  subordinate  in  quantity, 
aa  a  secondary  mineral.     This  has  been  suggested  by  its  non-appearance 

1  Transactioiis  of  Edinburgh  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  ix,  pt.  2,  1908. 
*  Tertiary  Igneous  Rocks  of  Skye  :  Hem.  Geol.  Surrey,  p.  75,  p.  123,  1904,. 
and  op.  cit. 
'  Transactions  of  Royal  Geol.  Soc.  of  Cornwall,  vol.  xii,  pt.  6,  p.  440,  1900. 
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in  the  camptonite  variety,  and  by  its  only  occasionally  occurring  in 
place  of  the  so-called  interstitial  material  of  grades  II  and  III,  as 
though  only  a  partial  change  of  that  material  into  analcite  had  taken 
place.  It  is  considered  to  be  a  derivatiye  from  felspathic  matter  as 
represented  by  Van  Hise,  though  all  the  appearances  do  not  accord 
with  that  supposition ;  for  lath  felspars  can  be  detected  buried  in  the 
analcite  substance,  and  one  instance  is  met  with  of  analcite  occurring 
within  a  crystal  of  augite.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  reference  to 
the  relation  of  the  analcite  to  the  mass,  that  in  the  Inchcolm  teschenites 
it  is  described  as  '^  filling  up  the  spaces  between  the  other  minerals  as 
if  it  were  playing  the  part  of  groundmass."  ^ 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  to  find  that  both  the  Inchcolm  and 
Lurcombe  intrusions,  which  appear  to  be  nearly  related  in  constitution, 
should  also  belong  to  the  same  geologic  age,  the  Culm  being  of  early 
Carboniferous  formation.  !Now  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  analcite 
of  the  Lurcombe  mass  is  an  original  mineral,  it  would  give  to  the 
whole  series  of  rock  variations  another  bond  of  relationship.  They 
would  then  be  considered  as  gradations  in  teschenite  types  and 
composition.  The  camptonite  variety  could  be  regarded,  unless  dis- 
proved by  analysis,  as  a  purely  hornblende  teschenite  with  material 
of  analcite  constitution,  but  of  imperfect  ciystalline  development,  the 
same  material  showing  better  crystal  form  in  the  true  teschenites  of 
grades  II  and  III,  and  appearing  in  still  better  condition  in  the  purely 
augite  variety  of  grade  lY.  If,  however,  such  a  probable  relationship 
between  the  varieties  was  determined,  the  remarkable  sequence  of 
changes  and  perfect  gitidations  met  with  in  the  rock-mass  would 
demand  some  such  hypothesis  as  gravitational  differentiation  to  account 
for  its  exceptional  condition. 

EXPLANATION    OF    PLATE   XIII. 

Fio.  I.^Grade  I.     Parts  of  three  hornblende  cr)'8tal8  on  N.E.,  S.,  and  S.W. 

borders.  '  Lath  and  micro-felspars  in  intervening  cloudy  groundmass.     The 

light  patch  on  N.N.E.  border  is  a  portion  of  a  feUpar  plate  which  partly 

encloses  the  larger  homblende-neeoles  of  apatite  and  a  black  spot  of 

pyrites  S.E.      x  25  diameters. 
,,      2. — Grade  II.     Hornblende  idiomorphic  and  attached  to  au^te.     Groundmass 

of  felspars,  chlorite,  and  grains  of  calcite.     Hornblende  in  dark  shade.     In 

top  right-hand  quarter  augite   bordered  and  terminated  by  hornblende. 

Light   spots   in    cn'stals    chlorite.      Black  pointed  patch  S.S.W.  edge 

ilmenite.     x  25  diameters. 
,,      3. — Grade  III.    Augite  with  interstitial  and  peripheral  hornblende.     H.  in 

dark  shade.     liigbt  patch  at  bottom  chlorite,  with  calcite  immediately 

above  it.      x  25  diameters. 
,,      4. — Grade  IV.     Augite  (in  dark  shade)  ophitic  to  felspars.    Clearest  spots 

chlorite,      x  50  diameters. 
,,      5. — Analcite  in  a  cr)'stal  of  augite.    The  bar  of  white  is  analcite  bordered  and 

reined  by  calcite  grains.     Ihe  augite  is  much  decomposed  into  calcite  and 

chlorite,    giving,  dark   shades.      The  lightest  patches  are  fresh  augite. 

A  part  of  a  fringe  of  hornblende  is  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  figure  where 

the  boundar}'  of  the  crj'stal  is  nearly  reached,      x  50  diameters. 
,^      6. — Felspar  in  sheaves  of  laths  or  skeleton  form.    All  of  dark  shade  is  brown 

hornblende.      Lightest   patches   calcite.      Some  of  groundmass  chlorite. 

A  loDg  needle  of  apatite  to  right,     x  50  diameters. 

»  Op.  cit.,  p.  127. 
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lY. — Ok  a  New  Species  of  Pollicipes  feom  the  Ixferioe  Oolitb 

OF    THE    COTTESWOU)    HiLLS. 

By  L.  Richardson,  F.G.S. 
"nOUB  species  of  Pollicipes  have  been  recorded  from  the  Rhaetic  and 
1;     Lower  Jurassic  Rocks  of  Great  Britain. 
1. — Pollicipes    rhaticus,    Moore.      Pteria  -  contorta  -  Zone,   RhaBtic 
[Khoetian].      Hapsford    Mills,    Yallis    Vale,    near    Frome, 
Somerset.      Quart.   Journ.    Geol.   Soc,   vol.   xvii    (1861), 
p.  612,  and  pi.  xvi,  fig.  30. 
2. — Pollicipes  rhomhoidalis,  Moore.    '*  Lias  [Hettangian]  at  Ewenny 
and  at  Langan,  Glamorganshire."     The  type-specimen  came 
from   the   Sutton   Stone  [Hettangian]  of  Shepton  Mallet, 
Somerset.   Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xxii  (1867),  p.  639, 
and  pi.  xvi,  fig.  31. 
3. — Pollicipes  alatus,  Tate.     ''Zone  of  A.  angulatus,^^  Lower  Lias 
[Hettangian].      Island    Magee,    Antrim.      Trans.    Belfast 
Nat.  F.C.  (1870),  p.  23,  and  pi.  i,  fig.  6. 
4. — Pollicipes  ooliticus,  J.  Buckman.     Stonesfield  Slate,  Great  Oolite 
[Bathonian].     Eyeford,  near  Cheltenham.     ''Outline  of  the 
Geology  of  the  Neighbourhood  of  Cheltenham,"  by  Sir  R.  I. 
Hurchison,  2nd  ed.,  by  H.  E.  Strickland  and  James  Buckman 
(1844,  Cheltenham;  1846,  London),  p.  96, and  pi.  iii,  fig.  7. 
A  fifth  species  has  now  to  be  added : 

6. — Pollicipes  aalensiSj  L.  Richardson,  sp.  nov.      Lower  Limestone, 

Inferior  Oolite  (Aalenian).     Well  House,  Haresfield  Hill, 

near  Gloucester. 

The  specimen  was  found  by  Miss  H.  M.  Hutton,  of  Harescombe,  in 

a   small    section  near  the  Well  House   on  the  northern   slope   of 

Haresfield  Hill,  whence  she  has   also  procured  a  large  number  of 

specimens  of  a  pentacrinite. 

Examples  of  the  plates  of  the  capitula  of  Pollicipes  are  none  too 
common  in  the  Khsetic,  Lower  Lias,  or  Inferior  Oolite  rocks  of  Great 
Britain.  Charles  Moore  has  recorded  that  they  are  not  infrequent  in 
a  day-bed  of  Rhsetic  age,  which  rests  unconformably  upon  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  at  the  Hapsford- Mills  section  in  Yallis  Yale, 
near  Frome,  but  that  is  the  only  locality  I  know  of  in  these  Isles 
where  they  have  been  found  in  the  Rhaetic. 

Charles  Moore  has  also  obtained  specimens  of  a  species,  which  ho 
called  Pollicipes  rhomhoidalis,  from  the  Lias  of  Glamorganshire  and 
from  the  equivalent  beds  near  Shepton  Mallet. 

Ralph  Tate  obtained  another  species  from  beds  of  about  the  same 
date  (Hettangian)  at  the  Island  Magee,  and  named  it  Pollicipes  alatus. 
I  have  found  several  examples  of  plates  belonging  to  a  species 
inseparable  from  this  one  in  the  Lias  of  oxynoti-armati  hemerie  that 
was  exposed  when  excavations  were  being  made  for  a  new  gas-holder 
at  the. Gloucester  Gas  Works. 

To  represent  the  Inferior  Oolite  fonn  there  is  only  the  portion  of 
the  tergum  described  below ;  but  it  is  very  distinctive,  and  leaves  no 
room  for  donbt  about  its  zoologic  relations. 

In  the  Stonesfield  State  of  Eyeford,  near  Cheltenham,  and  Stonesfield, 
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near  Blenheim,  the  plates  of  PoUicipes  ooUtieu9,  scuta,  terga,  and 
carinsB — particularly  the  scuta — are  relatively  quite  common,  and  are 
to  be  found  in  most  local  collections  that  were  made  from  forty  to 
sixty  years  ago. 

The  Stonesfield  Slate  has  been  worked  principedly  at  three 
localities — Stonesfield,  Eyeford,  and  Sevenhampton  Common,  near 
Cheltenham.  At  Stonesfield  there  is  now  (1908)  but  one  pit  in  work, 
and  only  two  men  engaged  in  making  the  slates  that  were  formerly  in 
such  demand.  At  Eyeford  the  industry  is  still  carried  on,  not  so 
actively  as  previously,  but  the  industry  has  not  decayed  to  the 
same  extent  as  at  Stonesfield.  At  Sevenhampton  Common  all  the 
pits  are  closed  down,  but  one — in  a  field  at  the  south-eastern  end  of 
the  common — was  open  until  the  last  two  years. 

SUBCLASS  EUCRUSTACEA. 

SUPER. ORDER  CIRRIPEDIA. 

ORDER    THORACICA. 

FAMILY    LEPADID-S). 

PoLLiciPES  AALENSis,  Richardsou,  sp.  nov.    (Figure.) 


FoUicipes  aaUnsis^  Richardson,  sp.  nov. 

Type'locality, — Well  House,  Haresfield  Hill,  near  Gloucester. 

Horizon, — ^Lower  Limestone :  Aalenian. 

Hemera. — Murchitona, 

Collection, — Miss  H.  M.  Hutton,  Harescombe,  near  Stroud. 

Description. — The  material  available  is  the  lower  portion  of  the 
tergum,  of  which  the  lower  carinal  margin  is  slightly  crushed. 

Plate  rhomboidal,  slightly  convex,  with  a  central  obtuse  carina 
running  the  whole  extent  of  the  portion  preserved.  The  occludent 
and  upper  carinal  margins  would  probably  have  been  found  to  stand, 
had  the  specimen  been  better  preserved,  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
and  to  have  been  shorter  than  the  scutal  and  lower  carinal  margins. 

The  surface  ornamentation  consists  of  a  number  of  well-marked 
lines  of  growth,  which  form  an  acute  angle  with  the  carina  and  cross 
it,  giving  it  a  nodulous  appearance.  These  growth-lines  are  traversed 
by  fine  longitudinal  lineae,  which  may  have  been  formed  by  the  so- 
called  epidermis. 
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V. — The  Oiqgin.  op  the  TJppee  Eeufer  op  LeicestrbshirbJ 
By  T.  0.  BoswoRTH,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  F.G.S. 
(PLATES  XV  AND  XVI.) 

THE  following  observations  on  the  Upper  Keuper  are  mainly  from 
the  Chamwood  district,  wherein  the  relations  of  the  Keuper  to 
the  older  rock  beneath  are  easily  studied.  The  observations  are 
arranged  under  three  heads. 

1.  Cofidiiiim  of  the  Rocks  hefieath  the  Keuper. — For  the  purpose  of 
contrast  the  extensive  weathering  produced  by  our  present  moist 
climate  may  be  first  mentioned.  This  is  well  seen  at  Mountsorrel 
in  the  section  on  the  east  side  of  the  main  quarry.  Here  the  granite 
has  been  denuded  of  its  Keuper  covering  and  has  been  exposed  to  the 
existing  climate.  It  is  disintegrated  down  to  several  feet  below  the 
surface,  and  is  weathered  to  a  considerable  depth.  Another  good 
example  may  be  seen  at  Huncote  Quarry,  where  the  South  Leicester- 
shire granite  is  so  decomposed  that  the  sand-martins  nest  in  it. 
Spheroidal  weathering  occurs  here.  At  Enderby  also  the  Keuper 
has  been  removed  by  denudation,  and  spheroidal  weathering  is  seen  to 
a  depth  of  50  feet. 

The  Coal-measure  climate  also  had  a  destructive  action  on  these 
rocks.  I  know  of  no  section  showing  Coal-measures  deposited  on 
Chamian  rocks,  but  in  1904  I  was  able  to  watch  boring 
operations  near  Pcckleton  in  search  of  coal.  Beneath  the  Coal- 
measures,  at  a  depth  of  some  200  yards,  syenite  of  South  Leicestershire 
type  was  reached.  About  45  feet  of  this  were  pierced,  all  of  which 
was  intensely  weathered,  resembling  the  South  Leicestershire  rocks 
where  exposed  to  this  climate. 

In  marked  contrast  is  the  condition  of  these  rocks  where  they  are 
overlain  by  Keuper.  Everywhere  beneath  the  marl  the  Chamian 
rocks  are  in  sound  condition  right  up  to  the  very  surface  and  often 
indistinguishable  from  the  best  stone  at  the  bottom  of  the  quarries. 
Indeed,  the  best  stone  is  usually  quarried  from  beneath  the  Keuper, 
and  older  workings  in  the  surface  rocks  have  been  abandoned.  From 
what  I  have  seen  in  the  Mendips  and  South  "Wales  I  believe  the 
same  surface  freshness  occurs  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks  under  the 
Keuper.  This  remarkable  freshness  suggests  that,  while  the  Chamian 
Hills  were  being  buried  by  the  Keuper  deposits,  a  desert  climate 
prevailed. 

2.  The  Surface  Features  of  the  Rock  beneath  the  Keuper. — It  has 
been  shown  by  Professor  Watts  that  the  subaerial  features  of  the 
buried  Chamian  Hills  are  very  perfectly  preserved,  with  peaks, 
pinnacles,  and  precipitous  slopes  intact.  Where  the  Keuper  rests 
on  massive  homogeneous  igneous  rocks,  their  surfaces  are  generally 
smoothed,  fretted,  and  curiously  carved.  Beautiful  examples  of  wind- 
worn  rocks  at  Mountsorrel  have  been  described  by  Professor  Watts. 
But  in  many  other  places  also  there  are  surfaces  highly  suggestive  of 
wind  erosion,  as  at  Croft,  Sapcote,  Groby,  etc.     They  are  usually 

*  Reprinted  by  permission  from  Transactions  of  the  Leicester  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  toI.  lii,  part  1,  1908,  pp.  28-34. 
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smoothed  and  pitted,  and  bear  projecting  carved  knobs  whicli  are 
often  coated  with  a  red  crust.  At  Narborough,  where  the  rock  is 
fine-grained  and  contains  no  evident  quartz,  the  surface  has  taken 
a  high  polish.  At  the  north-east  comer  of  Croft  Quarry  a  large 
surface  of  rock  bared  for  quarrying  may  now  be  seen.  Part  of  this 
was  covered  by  Keuper  Marl,  and  part  had  been  denuded  of  Keuper 
by  glacial  agency  and  covered  by  Boulder-clay.  The  two  parts  are 
quite  different :  the  former  is  comparatively  very  fresh,  and  from  it 
project  knobs  of  fretted  stone  covered  with  red  crust  containing  round 
quartz  grains ;  the  latter  is  undulating,  bare,  and  striated  (PI.  XV, 
Fig.  I),  At  Groby,  in  the  Sheet  Hedge  Wood  Quarry,  a  precipitous 
slope  was  bared  about  a  year  ago,  on  which  a  vein  of  quartz  projected, 
whose  pitted  and  fretted  surface  looked  very  unlike  the  work  of  water, 
but  rather  as  though  blown  sand  had  played  upon  it,  picking  out 
the  druses  and  chloritic  grains. 

Another  curious  example  I  unearthed  at  Croft,  two  years  ago 
(see  PL  XV,  Fig.  I).  It  has  since  been  quarried  away.  Along 
the  joints  in  this  rock  fissures  had  been  formed,  which  widen 
downwards,  the  undercutting  being  greatest  on  their  south  sides. 
This  suggests  the  action  of  dew.  But  there  is  a  conspicuous  line, 
above  which  the  surfaces  are  fretted  and  the  crevices  widen  upwards. 
It  may  be  that  the  rock  was  subsequently  buried  in  desert  dust  up  to 
the  level  of  this  line,  while  the  part  above  it  was  exposed  to  the 
wearing  action  of  drifting  sand.  At  Bardon,  Shepshed,  and  generally 
along  the  northern  border  of  Chamwood,  and  also  at  Woodhouse  and 
•  Swithland,  where  the  rocks  are  broken  or  cleaved,  the  floor  beneath 
the  Keuper  is  rough  and  craggy,  though  the  rocks  are  still  com- 
paratively fresh. 

Worn  slopes  occur  facing  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  their  dis- 
tribution  seems  to  depend  most  upon  the  nature  of  the  rocks.  Isolated 
rocks  would  be  more  favourably  placed  for  wind- carving,  and  they 
would  more  easily  be  grooved  by  sand  brushing  through  narrow  gaps 
between  them.  Again,  only  massive  and  homogeneous  stone  would 
stand  long  enough  to  become  carved,  while  rocks  with  cleavage  or  many 
divisional  planes  would  crumble  too  quickly,  and  would  moreover 
give  rise  to  talus  slopes.  This  may  account  for  the  possible  wind 
effects  being  almost  confined  to  the  granitic  rocks  of  Mountsorrel, 
Groby,  and  South  Leicestershire. 

3.  The  Nature  of  th^  Keuper  Deposits. — In  the  open  country  the 
Keuper  beds  are  almost  horizontal,  but  around  Charnwood  they  are 
often  steeply  inclined,  and  dip  everywhere  in  the  direction  of  the 
surface  slopes  on  which  they  lie,  the  amount  of  dip  depending  on 
the  steepness  of  the  slope.  Thus  there  is  a  radial  direction  of  dip 
around  the  Chamian  peaks,  and  where  the  Keuper  is  seen  occupying 
depressions  in  the  ancient  land  surface  catenary  bedding  often  occurs, 
e.g.  at  Croft  and  at  Groby  (PL  XV,  Fig.  2).  And  from  the  way 
the  Keuper  dips  away  from  the  hills  it  seems  probable  that  the  large 
valleys  were  filled  in  the  same  manner.  This  inclination  of  the  beds 
might  to  some  extent  be  explained  by  great  contraction  of  the  marl  on 
solidification.  But  we  should  in  that  case  expect  the  bending  to 
be  accompanied  by  fractures  and  slickensides.     This,  however,  is  not 
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the  case.  Except  at  a  distance  from  the  older  rocks,  any  traces  of 
fractures  in  the  Keuper  are  extremely  rare,  and  there  has  apparently 
been  little  or  no  post-Triassic  faulting  in  Chamwood.  So  that  it  seems 
probable  that  the  beds  were  deposited  with  their  present  inclinations, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  loess. 

Near  the  rocks  the  marl  contains  grit  and  stones,  and  there  is 
generally  a  breccia  at  the  base.  The  stones  are  of  varied  sizes ; 
in  some  cases  worn  and  in  some  cases  very  angular,  but  never 
smooth  like  ordinary  pebbles.  They  are  in  a  remarkably  fresh 
condition,  and  often  occur  in  bands  in  the  marl,  recalling  the 
stone  beds  in  the  Persian  deserts  described  by  Blanford.  In  South 
Leicestershire  they  are  much  worn  and  fretted,  and  of  very 
irregular  shapes.  They  are  generally  pitted  and  sometimes  polished. 
A  year  ago  the  section  along  the  south  end  of  Croft  Quarry  showed 
a  10  foot  layer  of  these  stones  lying  in  a  matrix  of  gritty  marl. 
Similar  stones  occur  throughout  the  30  feet  of  marl  above,  and 
they  are  often  situated  with  their  grooves  and  ridges  parallel  with  the 
bedding,  as  though  they  had  been  carved  in  silii.  Each  stone  is 
surrounded  by  a  thin  red  skin  consisting  largely  of  sulphates  and 
carbonates  of  calcium  and  magnesium.  This  skin  may  be  due  to 
mineral  matter  filling  up  small  spaces  between  the  stone  and  the 
marl.  Such  spaces  might  well  be  caused  by  alternate  expansion  and 
contraction  of  volume,  under  the  influence  of  temperature  changes  so 
marked  in  desert  regions. 

The  grit  particles  at  Croft  are  subangular,  and  some  of  the  green 
bands  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  them.  At  Mountsorrel 
and  at  Groby  there  are  both  worn  and  angular  stones  in  the 
Keuper,  and  some  of  them  are  very  large.  In  Cocklow  Wood 
very  rounded  examples  are  seen  in  the  bed  of  a  pre-Triassic  gully. 
Considering  that  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  whose  side  they  occur 
must  have  been  within  200  yards,  their  shape  is  somewhat  remarkable. 
The  position  of  this  gully  has  evidently  been  determined  by  a  belt  of 
shattered  rock  beneath.  A  similar  example  occurs  at  Groby,  but  in 
this  case  the  stones  are  angular.  At  Bardon  and  Shepshed  the  stones 
are  angular,  and  sometimes  they  lie  in  bands  which  may  be  traced  to 
some  crag  projecting  from  the  underlying  rock  slope  (PI.  XVI, 
Fig.  3). 

In  the  most  easterly  quarry  at  Groby  a  coarse  breccia  rests  upon  the 
rock,  composed  of  angular  fragments  cemented  together  by  white 
calcareous  matter.  Here,  also,  large  and  very  angular  blocks  of 
beautifully  fresh  stone  occur  a  few  feet  up  in  the  marl.  Their  edges 
are  extremely  sharp,  and  they  bear  no  traces  of  water  action,  but  look 
rather  as  though  they  have  been  splintered  off  by  frost  action,  and 
have  certainly  received  no  rough  treatment  since. 

A  scree  sometimes  forms  the  base  of  the  Keuper  when  the  slope 
beneath  is  steep.  The  best  example  is  seen  in  the  quarry  incline  at 
Croft,  adjacent  to  an  almost  precipitous  slope  which  faces  south  and  is 
seen  in  section  to  a  depth  of  some  20  feet.  The  stones  are  sub- 
angular  and  fresh  (PL  XVI,  Fig.  4).  The  marl  above  also  dips 
steeply  to  the  south,  but  the  angle  of  rest  was  appai-ently  less  for  the 
fine  material  than  for  the  stones. 
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All  the  material  in  the  Keuper  which  has  so  far  been  mentioned  is 
of  purely  local  origin ;  and  the  screes,  breccias,  stone  bands,  and  the 
grit  in  the  marl  are  entirely  derived  from  the  rocks  which  they 
surround.  Thus  at  Narborough  these  are  all  of  the  peculiar 
Narborough  stone  ;  at  Mountsorrel  they  are  all  granite  fragments  ;  at 
Swithland  they  are  chips  of  slate,  and  so  on.  Nowhere  is  there  any 
mixture  such  as  would  occur  in  a  beach,  nor  any  evidence  of  shore 
drift.  In  this  matter  the  Keuper  breccias  differ  greatly  from  those  of 
Permian  age.  Traced  away  from  the  hills  the  marl  soon  becomes  free 
from  grit,  and  no  coarse  local  detritus  seems  to  have  travelled  far. 
But  at  Woodhouse  in  a  green  band  there  is  fine  grit  which  can  just  be 
recognised  as  granite  from  Mountsorrel,  two  miles  distant.  Also  at 
Swannington  in  marls  low  down  in  the  Keuper  there  are  sand  beds 
with  scraps  of  slate  and  quartz  which  must  have  travelled  about 
1^  miles. 

Of  the  normal  Keuper  marl  there  are  many  varieties.  At  Sileby 
both  the  green  and  the  red  beds  are  sandy,  but  more  usually  the  red 
marl  is  of  very  fine  texture  and  breaks  with  conchoidal  fracture. 
Sometimes  this  has  a  kind  of  nodular  structure  and  shows  the 
bedding,  and  more  rarely  true  laminated  beds  occur.  The  colour  also 
varies  greatly. 

All  the  evidence  of  water  action  I  have  seen  is  confined  to  the 
green  bands  in  the  Keuper,  and  this  evidence  points  only  to  shallow 
streams  and  salt  pools.  These  green  bands  always  contain  quartz 
sandj  and  it  is  my  experience  that  when  suitably  weathered  they 
almost  invariably  show  ripple-marks,  and  salt  pseudomorphs  which 
are  sometimes  clustered  along  the  crests  of  the  ripples.  The  ripple- 
marks  vary  greatly  in  size  and  character.  If  they  are  due  to  waves 
controlled  by  the  wind  they  may  indicate  its  direction.'  For  example, 
at  Nottingham  they  strike  N.  20°  W.,  and  at  Gipsy  Lane,  near 
Leicester,  they  strike  N.  40°  W.  But  I  have  seen  them  striking 
in  different  directions  in  layers  of  the  same  green  bed  only  half  an 
inch  apart. 

Upper  Keuper  Sandstone  occurs  in  lenticular  beds  at  various 
horizons.  It  is  usually  grey  and  coarse.  Near  Leicester  at  the 
Dane  Hills  it  is  nearly  20  feet  thick  and  is  very  uniformly  false- 
bedded  from  the  south-west.  Eaiheria  and  fish -scales  and  fragmentary 
plant-remains  lie  on  the  false-bedding  planes,  which  dip  at  30  degrees. 
Very  similar  beds  occur  in  Warwickejiire  and  Worcestershire.  Beds  of 
similar  sand  dip  steeply  away  from  the  Chamian  inliers  of  Enderby, 
Croft,  and  Stoney  Stanton,  and  they  contain  nuggets  of  the  local  rocks. 
Some  beds  consist  of  almost  spherical  grains  and  are  apparently  desert 
sand.  Bounded  grains  are  also  plentiful  in  the  marl,  and  at  the  base 
of  the  marl  in  South  Leicestershire,  resting  upon  the  worn  rock 
surfaces.  In  South  Leicestershire  there  are  no  quartz  rocks  from 
which  these  coarse  sands  could  be  derived.  Along  the  north  and 
north-east  boundaries  of  Chamwood,  the  sands  are  finer. 

The  heavy  minerals  also  point  to  a  distant  source  for  the  material. 

'  The  author  is  collecting  data,  and  would  be  greatlj  obliged  for  any  information 
as  to  strike  of  ripple-marks. 
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Heavy  mineral  separations  have  been  made  from  a  large  number  of 
localities  throughout  the  country.  The  same  minerals  occur  alike  in 
sands  and  marls,  in  the  grits  in  contact  with  the  Ghamian  rocks,  in 
the  basal  breccias,  in  the  Dolomitic  conglomerate,  and  in  the  Rheetic 
sandstones  of  South  Wales. 

The  most  notable  feature  is  the  abundance  of  garnet,  particularly  in 
the  coarser  sands,  and  in  the  basement  beds  resting  on  the  Chamian 
rocks.  This  mineral  varies  in  colour  between  pink  and  mauve,  and 
contains  a  large  percentage  of  iron.  In  some  beds  the  garnets  occur 
as  almost  perfect  spheres,  but  in  others  as  very  angular  fragments 
with  conchoidal  fractures.  In  South  Leicestershire  the  heavy  minerals 
often  consist  chiefly  of  garnet,  but  approaching  Cham  wood  the  amount 
of  zircon  increases,  and  on  the  north  and  north-east  borders  of  Cham- 
wood  the  proportion  of  garnet  is  very  small.  Tourmaline  and  rutile 
occur  in  smaller  quantity,  but  are  a  constant  constituent  of  all  the 
separations ;  they  vary  much  in  size  and  are  sometimes  very  round 
and  smooth.  StauroUte  is  also  common.  To  these  heavy  minerals 
the  Chamian  rocks  no  doubt  have  made  their  contribution,  especially 
in  the  case  of  zircon  ;  for  powdered  South  Leicestershire  syenite 
yielded  rutile  and  zircon,  and  abundant  perfect  zircons  were  obtained 
from  decomposed  Mountsorrel  granite;  also  the  Millstone  Grit  con- 
tains tourmaline.  But  in  the  main  the  heavy  minerals  of  the  Eeuper 
must  have  come  from  some  distant  source. 

Thus  it  seems  that  the  Upper  Keuper  accumulated  in  a  continental 
basin  under  desert  conditions.  Shallow  pools  and  occasional  water- 
flows  were  a  feature  of  this  desert,  and  much  of  the  greatly  worn 
dust  and  sand  had  doubtless  been  long  drifted  to  and  fro,  both  by 
wind  and  by  water. 

VI. — A  Note  on  some  new  Chalk  Ckinoids. 

By  J.  A.  Douglas,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  University  Museum,  Oxford. 

(PLATE  XYII.) 

rpHE  following  is  a  brief  account  of  some  minute  Crinoid  calyces, 
L  which  appear  to  have  been  hitherto  undescribed,  sent  me  by 
Dr.  Arthur  Rowe,  who  obtained  them  from  the  jficraster  cor- 
testudinarium  zone  of  tlie  Fpper  Chalk. 

From  the  number  of  specimens  it  would  appear  that  they  are  fairly 
common  at  certain  localities,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  detect  any 
traces  of  arm  or  stem  plates.  The  calyces  are  well  preserved,  and 
that  they  are  full-grown  individuals  seems  evident  from  their 
uniformity  in  size  and  solidity. 

Mode  of  Occurrence. — As  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Rowe  for  all  my 
information  as  to  the  localities  and  horizons  at  which  they  have  been 
found,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  letter  to  me  on  the  subject : — 

**  A  fossil  so  minute  can  only  be  seen  on  a  well- weathered  surface  of  a  hard  rock, 
and  the  only  zones  where  I  have  found  them  in  situ  are  those  of  Rhynehonella 
Cuviei'i  and  Molatter  planus  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  at  Dover.  The  best  way  to 
get  them  is  from  flint  meal.  Practically  all  I  have,  with  the  above-mentioned 
exceptions,  are  from  that  source.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  have  hollow  flints, 
and  these  only  occur  in  quantity  at  a  few  favoured  localities  in  the  zones  of  Micraster 
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ctn-'testudinarium  and  Micraster  cor-avguimim.  In  none  of  the  other  zones  are  the 
flints  of  a  suitable  nature.  The  actual  range  of  the  calyces  is,  in  ascending 
sequence ; — 

3-.  'T "'  fr^tn^rr }  '•»  •««•  »<•-  "^  ^^^  0^  ^'g"- 

2.         ff        Mieraster  eor'tettudinariutn,     Chatham  and  Seaford  (flint  meal). 

1.        ff        Mieroiter  eor^anguinum,    Chatham,  Keston,  and  Northfleet  (flint  meal). 

I  have  no  doubt  that  they  have  a  wider  range,  but  the  necessary  hollow  flints  I  are 
not  forthcoming,  and  it  is  useless  to  look  for  them  on  soft  rock  surfaces. 

The  reason  for  their  great  abundance  in  the  Mieraiter  cor-testudinaHum  zone  in  my 
collection  is  that  at  Seaford  Head  there  is  an  abundance  of  the  peculiar  hollow  flints 
which  alone  yield  flint  meal." 

D£SCRIPTIOV. 

General  Characters. — Calyx  minute,  funnel-shaped,  pentagonal  or 
stellate  in  oral  view.  Eadials  five,  long,  with  relatively  large  articular 
facets,  which  are  bounded  on  either  side  by  upright  projections  given 
off  from  their  inner  lateral  margins.  These  projections  are  grooved 
externally,  and  the  lateral  projection  of  one  radial  fuses  with  that  of 
the  next  adjoining  to  form  a  single  interradial  spine,  which  has  a  slight 
inclination  outwards,  and  exhibits  a  median  external  carina  bounded 
by  two  grooves. 

The  outer,  i.e.  aboral,  face  of  each  radial  is  provided  with  a  distinct 
flange.  This  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  i*ounded  keel,  the  lower  end  of 
which  is  produced  downwards  and  outwards  below  the  base  of  the 
calyx,  or  of  a  thin  wing-like  process.  In  a  single  instance  the  flanges 
were  partially  obliterated  by  regular  nodular  thickening. 

Situated  between  the  radials  may  be  seen,  in  lateral  view,  rounded 
or  oval  thickenings,  which  from  their  analogous  position  to  well-marked 
plates  in  Extraerinus  probably  represent  basals  fused  into  the  cup. 

The  radial  articulai*  facets  are  horizontal,  or  with  a  slight  outward 
slope ;  they  usually  exhibit  external  fossae  and  central  axial  canals. 

Tegmen,  arms,  and  stem  unknown,  though  the  articulation  for  the 
latter  was  observed  in  one  form. 

Average  dimensions  of  the  common  form — 

Total  length  of  calvx  with  radial  projections        ...  -133  inch. 

length  of  interradial  spines '013     „ 

Length  of  downward  prolongation  of  radial  ...  '02      ,, 

Diameter  of  calyx  witnout  projections        -06      ,, 

Affinities,  —  This  minute  crinoid  possesses  certain  characters  in 
common  with  the  liassic  *  Extraerinus  hriareus,^  namely,  radials  with 
an  external  keel  and  downward  prolongations ;  the  latter,  however,  in 
Extraerinus  are  jointed,  whilst  no  trace  of  this  is  observable  in  our 
form.  The  keels,  on  the  other  hand,  are  developed  to  a  much  greater 
extent. 

The  fusion  of  the  plates  renders  comparison  diflicult.  but  the  unusual 
development  of  the  radials  above  mentioned  seems  to  furnish  sufficient 
grounds  for  the  foundation  of  a  new  genus,  for  which  I  propose  the 
name  Roveacrinus,  after  Dr.  Rowe,  their  discoverer. 

Two  distinct  species  appear  to  be  well  marked. 

Hoveacrinus  alata,  sp.  nov.     (PL  XVII,  Figs.  1,  2.) 

Calyx  stellate  in  oral  view,  the  rays  of  the  star  being  formed  by  the 
thin  wing-like  processes  of  the  five  radials  (Fig.  1,  r.).   The  breadth  of 
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the  calyx  +  wings  is  greatest  just  below  the  level  of  the  radial 
articular  surfaces,  and  is  approximately  equal  to  the  length ;  it 
diminishes  rapidly  towards  the  base. 

The  interior  of  the  calyx  is  deep,  and  is  bounded  by  the  five 
compound  interradial  spines  (Figs.  I,  2,  i,s.).  These  are  slightly 
concave  internally,  whilst  externally  they  bear  two  deep  grooves, 
separated  by  a  median  carina  (Figs.  1,  2,  c).  The  spines  are  very  long, 
being  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  calyx ;  they  have  only  a  slight 
inclination  outwards,  and  consequently  the  angle  between  two  adjacent 
spines  is  small. 

The  wings  of  the  radials  are  visible  in  an  oral  view  (Fig.  1),  and  give 
a  characteristic  pointed  appearance  to  the  external  margins  of  the 
radial  articular  facets  (Fig.  1,  «r.).  The  latter  are  nearly  horizontal, 
and  lie  outside  the  ring  of  interradial  spines.  Each  bears  a  distinct 
external  ligament  fossa  (/.),  below  the  general  level  of  the  facet  and 
a  central  axial  canal  (Fig.  1 ,  ax.),  Basals  fi^Ci,  oval,  situated  more  than 
half-way  up  the  calyx  (Fig.  2,  h.),    Tegmen,  arms,  and  stem  unknown. 

Roveacrintis  communis^  sp.  no  v.     (PL  XVII,  Figs.  3,  4.) 

In  this  form  the  radial  flanges  are  not  visible  in  an  oral  view  ;  the 
external  margins  of  the  articular  surfaces  are  straight,  and  consequently 
the  calyx  appears  pentagonal.  Calyx  long,  narrow,  funnel-shaped. 
The  radial  flanges  are  in  the  form  of  rounded  keels,  bifurcating  below 
the  articular  facet,  but  produced  downwards  into  single  cyUndrical 
projections.  The  radial  articular  facet  has  a  slight  outward 
inclination  and  shows  a  distinct  central  axial  canal;  the  interradial 
projections  are  shorter  and  more  widely  divergent  than  in  R,  alata, 
Basals  indistinctly  marked,  situated  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
radial  articular  facets  than  in  R,  alata,  Tegmen,  aims,  and  stem 
unknown. 

R.  communis,  var.  rugoaa,  var.  nov.     (PI.  XVII,  Fig.  5.) 

In  one  specimen,  which  I  regard  as  a  variety  of  R.  communis,  the 
radial  flanges  are  partially  obliterated  by  regular  nodular  thickening, 
which  gives  the  aboral  surface  of  the  calyx  a  rugose  appearance.  The 
articulation  for  the  stem  is  distinctly  visible  and  appears  to  be  circular. 

The  specimens  figured  are  from  Dr.  Rowe*s  collection  from 
Seaford  Head,  Sussex. 


VII. — The  Gavarnie  Overthkust,  and  other  Problems  in  Ptrenean 

GEOLoor. 

By  E.  E.  L.  Dixon,  B.Sc,  F.G.S. 

(PLATE    XVIII.) 

IN"  view  of  the  interest  which  charriages  and  extensive  overthrusts 
of  low  inclination  are  exciting  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  an 
interest  which  has  steadily  increased  since  Nicol  first  put  forward  his 
explanation  of  the  anomalous  position  of  the  Moine  gneisses,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  place  before  readers  of  the  Geological  Magazine 
a  brief  account  of  a  remarkable  structure  in  the  Pyrenees,  which  has 
been  noticed  by  various  geologists,  but  only  recently  explained^  by 
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Bresson,^  as  another  example  of  overtbrusting,  and  named  by  him 
the  '*  nappe  de  recouvrement  de  Gedre-Gavamie,"  after  two  villages 
in  the  neighbourhood.  I  have  the  less  hesitation  in  doing  this  because 
the  phenomena,  considering  their  importance  and  their  setting  amidst 
the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  lofty  central  parts  of  the  range,  appear 
to  have  received  less  attention  from  English  geologists  than  they 
deserve.  For  these  reasons  also,  other  questions  in  Pyrenean  geology 
are  afterwards  discussed  in  the  light  of  some  recent  observations. 

In  so  far  as  the  account  relates  to  the  overthrust,  it  is  merely  that 
part  of  Bresson* s  work  which  I  was  able,  in  the  short  time  available, 
to  verify  three  years  ago  when  my  friend,  Mr.  MacA^lister,  to  whom 
I  am  greatly  indebted  for  help  in  preparing  these  notes,  and  myself 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  ground  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Stuart-Menteath.  It  is  difficult  to  express  adequately  our 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Stuart-Menteath  for  his  kindness  in  putting  himself 
at  our  disposal,  strangers  as  we  were,  and  though  we  cannot  follow  him 
in  some  of  his  conclusions,  to  him  are  due  many  of  the  observations  on 
which  this  account  is  based.'  Finally,  it  should  be  mentioned,  Carez 
has  recently  described  and  illustrated  by  some  admirable  photogravures 
the  geology  of  the  whole  district  in  a  work '  which  will  be  referred  to 
again  in  the  sequel. 

The  Franco- Spanish  frontier  in  the  Gavamie  district  (Hautes- 
Pyren^es)  follows  the  chief  watershed  of  the  range,  and  is  an 
important  boundary,  geographically,  geologically,  and  politically.  To 
the  south,  under  a  semi-tropical  sun,  extends  a  great  area  of  plateaux, 
gashed  by  winding,  canon-like  gorges ;  to  the  north  lies  a  zone  of 
peak  and  pinnacle,  hanging-valley  and  cirque,  which,  though  narrower, 
stretches  far  beyond  the  horizon,  along  which  it  has  the  appearance  of 
an  angry  sea  turned  to  stone.  The  more  immediate  cause  of  this 
diffei*ence  has  been  the  great  rainfall  on  the  northern  side,  both  now 
and  in  the  past,  when  the  valleys  on  that  side  were  occupied  by 
glaciers,  but  at  the  same  time  the  geological  difference  is  as  profound 
as  the  geographical. 

The  southern  plateau-blocks  have  been  cai-ved  out  of  gently- 
inclined  beds,  thousands  of  feet  thick  in  all,  chiefly  Cretaceous  and 
Eocene.  Near  the  frontier  the  former  system  is  seen  to  commence 
with  Campanian  Hippurite-limestone,  correlative  with  the  zone  of 
Belemnitella  mucronata  of  the  Chalk,  and  to  overlie,  with  apparent 
conformity,  a  comparatively  thin  representative  of  the  Permian  or 


1  **  Etudes  sur  les  formations  anciennes  des  Hautes-  et  Basses-Pyrenees  ** :  Bull. 
Carte  G60I.  France,  tome  xiv  (1903),  No.  93,  pp.  238-68,  pi.  iv,  maps. 

»  Mr.  Stuart- Menteath's  discoveries  in  this  part  of  the  Pyrenees  have  provided 
a  starting-point  for  much  of  the  more  recent  work ;  an  idea  of  the  development  of 
his  own  views  during  the  controversy  over  the  Gavarnie  rocks  may  best  be  obtained 
by  referring  to  his  book  on  **  Pyrenean  Geology  **  (parts  1-8,  London,  1903-7), 
especially  to  the  following  pages  :— Pt.  3,  pp.  14-15  ;  pt.  4,  p.  26  ;  pt.  5,  pp.  6-7, 
17 ;  pt.  6,  pp.  7,  12,  15-17,  26,  29,  30 ;  pts.  7  and  8,  pp.  2,  25-26.  In  the  same 
work  he  deals  also  ^ith  the  general  question  of  charriagea  on  lines  to  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  later.  He  has  increased  my  indebtedness  to  him  by  checking 
the  statements  of  fact  made  in  this  paper,  and  by  adding  an  appendix. 

'  *•  Geologic  des  Pyrenees  Frantjaises  "  :  Mem.  Carte  Geol.  France,  fasc.  ii  (1904). 
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Trias,  which  in  its  turn  rests  with  the  strongest  possible  unconformity^ 
on  a  wide,  even  platform  of  far  older  rocks,  notably  crystalline  schists 
and  granite.  But  on  the  northern  side  the  formations  and  structui'es 
are  as  varied  as  the  surface -features,  including,  as  they  do,  a  practically 
complete  sequence  of  stratified  rocks,  pierced  by  igneous  intrusions 
of  all  kinds,  and  thrown  into  apparently  hopeless  confusion  by  in- 
numerable faults  and  folds.  (Jnder  these  circumstances  it  is  especially 
interesting  to  find  that,  according  to  Bresson's  views,  near  the  frontier 
itself,  in  the  Gavarnie  district,  the  northern  side  overlaps  the 
southern.  Exposures  in  deep  valleys  in  that  neighbourhood  show 
clearly,  as  we  shall  see,  that  a  wide  sheet  made  up  of  a  complex  of 
Palaeozoic  rocks,  which,  by  various  characteristics,  are  linked  with 
those  forming  the  northern  zone,  has  been  forced  southward,  by 
intense  tangential  pressure,  for  several  miles  over  the  southern  plateau. 
In  its  progress  it  has  cleared  away  almost  the  whole  of  the  beds 
which  once  rested  on  the  underlying,  apparently  immovable  platform 
of  crystalline  rocks,  but  has  left  still  in  place,  and  almost  unaffected, 
a  thin  layer,  generally  10-15  m.  thick,  of  the  basement-beds  of  the 
Hippurite-limestone,  but  has  crumpled  up  to  a  prodigious  extent 
higher  horizons  in  the  region  imme^ately  beyond  where  it  came  to 
rest.  In  somewhat  the  same  way  a  snow-plough  leaves  a  thin  layer 
of  snow  on  the  ground  and  heaves  up  what  lies  immediately  in  front. 
The  analogy  is  the  more  complete,  as  the  overthrust  mass  appears 
to  have  come  to  a  standstill  with  its  front  still  buried  deeply,  and 
possibly  even  somewhat  overhung  by  the  beds  opposing  its  advance. 
(See  Fig.  1.)  The  basal  platform  has  not,  however,  entirely  escaped 
distortion,  for  several  sharp  *  tucks'  along  the  top  testify  to  the 
intensity  of  the  compression  it  has  undergone.  One  of  these,  shown 
diagrammatically  beneath  the  words  *  Middle  Devonian'  on  Fig.  1, 
has  been  described  and  figured  by  Bresson  (op.  cit.,  pp.  247-8,  pi.  iv, 
fig.  2)  and  Carez  (op.  cit.,  pi.  viii,  fig.  1),  whilst  another,  discovered 
by  Mr.  Stuart-Menteath,  will  be  mentioned  later. 

In  some  such  way  as  this  we  may  interpret  Bresson's  conclusion 
that  a  sheet  of  Palaeozoic  rocks  has  been  thrust  from  the  north  over 
the  Hippurite-limestone.  That  conclusion  is  based  on  the  following 
evidence. 

The  valleys  in  which  the  structure  is  exposed,  those  of  the  Gela, 
Heas,  and  Pau  on  the  French  side,  and  various  branches  of  the 
Pinede  valley  on  the  Spanish  side,  are  shown  on  Fig.  2,  reduced  from 
the  French  Geological  Survey  map,'  together  with  the  rocks  of  the 
basal  platform,  the  Trias  and  Cretaceous  above,  and  the  Palaeozoic 
complex  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  thrust  over  all. 

The  relationships  of  the  outcrop  of  the  Trias  and  Cretaceous  to 
that  of  the  Palaeozoics  and  to  the  course  of  the  valleys  throughout  the 
area  are  seen  at  once  from  the  map  and  PL  XVIII,  Fig.  1,  which 
illustrates  the  essential  features  of  almost  any  part  of  the  district.  It 
represents  the  Gavarnie  (Pau)  valley,  just  above  Gavarnie,  as  seen 

*  As  will  be  seen  later,  Carez  would  probably  regard  one  or  both  of  these 
junctions  as  overthrusts. 

»  Carte  Geol.  Dct.  251,  feuille  de  Luz,  1906. 
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from  the  path  leading  to  the  Hourquette  d' Alans  by  an  observer 
looking  westward  toward  Vignemale  (3,298  m.),  which,  with  its 
glaciers,  appears  in  the  distance.  The  lower  declivities  of  the 
valley,  below  the  gentle  slopes  stretching  into  the  middle  distance, 
form  a  deep,  steep-sided  trench  in  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  basal 
platform.  The  western  (further)  side  of  this  trench  is  seen  as  a  steep 
slope  streaked  by  light-coloured  talus.  At  the  top  the  thin  sheet  of 
Cretaceous  limestones  resting  on  the  platform  appears  in  the  middle  of 
the  view  as  a  dark,  discontinuous  band,  falling  gently  northward  (see 
also  Pig.  3).  It  turns  into  the  side  valley,  the  valley  of  Ossoue, 
which  drains  the  slopes  of  Yignemale  itself,  and  on  the  northern  side 
it  is  conspicuous  on  the  ground,  though  barely  distinguishable  in  the 
figure,  beneath  two  dark  bandis  in  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Pic  de 
Culaous.  Outside  the  view  it  swings  round  again  and  continues  down 
the  main  valley.  On  the  eastern  side  it  is  not  seen  in  the  figure  as  it 
crops  out  along  the  brink  of  the  deep  trench.  Above  it  the  contours 
on  both  sides  are  more  irregular,  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  which  give  rise 
to  them  exhibiting  great  variety  of  hardness  and  structure.  Thus  the 
Pics  de  Mourgat  and  Lapahule  seen  immediately  above  the  western 
side  of  the  main  valley,  have  been  found  by  the  French  geologists  to 
be  composed  respectively  of  Middle  Devonian  limestone  and  Carboni- 
ferous limestones,  etc.,  separated  by  Lower  Devonian  slates  across  the 
intervening  col. 


^\\k     '^"'•'  >^  Pic  Je  Culaous 


aneisses    c 
Jcru9t-a.lltn 


-Vfl  ^^e^ 


Fig.  3. — Structure  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Pic  de  Mourgat.    The  summit 
is  hidden.     (From  a  photograph.) 


The  structure,  according  to  their  mapping,  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  Pic  de  Mourgat,  as  well  as  the  outcrops  of  the  Cretaceous  and 
crystalline  rocks  below,  is  more  clearly  seen  in  Fig.  3,  drawn  from 
a  photograph.     In  PI.  XVIII,  Fig.  1,  the  dark  bands  in  the  northern 
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slopes  of  the  Talley  of  Ossoue  indicate  infolds  of  Lower  Devonian 
(in  a  complex  of  other  Beyonian  rocks),  and  on  the  observer's  side  of 
the  main  valley  the  gentle  slopes  above  the  deep  trench  mark  a  wide 
outcrop  of  soft  slates  of  the  same  age. 

It  is  clear,  then,  from  this  evidence  alone,  that  there  is  eiprimd  facte 
case  that  the  Palseozoics  overlie  the  narrow  outcrop  of  limestone,  but 
to  prove  that  they  have  been  overthrust  further  evidence  on  the 
following  questions  is  necessaiy .  ( 1 )  Has  the  limestone  been  correctly 
identified  as  Cretaceous  and  the  rocks  of  the  higher  ground  as  Palaeozoic? 
(2)  Do  the  latter  really  overlie  the  limestone?  (3)  Is  the  junction 
of  the  two  a  plane  of  movement,  or  can  their  relative  positions,  if 
abnormal,  be  explained  by  a  recumbent  fold  ?  Further,  IJie  question 
of  the  root  of  the  overthrust  should  be  considered. 

The  first  point  is  readily  settled.  At  various  places  the  limestone 
yields  an  abundance  of  typical  hippurites,  which  not  only  demonstrate 
its  Cretaceous  age,  but  have  enabled  the  French  geologists  to  assign  it 
definitely  to  the  Campanian  subdivision.  Stratigraphical  evidence  is 
also  foithcoming,  for  in  Spain,  in  the  PinMe  valley,  as  already 
pointed  out  by  Stuart-Menteath,^  it  is  visibly  continuous  with  the 
Campanian  of  the  plateau-region,  where  the  sequence  up  to  the  highest 
beds  (Eocene)  is  normal.  As  regards  the  rocks  of  the  high  ground 
between  the  valleys,  there  has  never  been  any  doubt  as  to  their  age. 
They  are  sufficiently  fossiliferous  to  show,  according  to  all  who  have 
worked  on  them,  that  they  constitute  a  complex  of  Silurian,  Devonian, 
and  Carboniferous  rocks.  By  means  of  its  fossils,  that  part  which  is 
shown  in  PI.  XVIII,  Fig.  1,  has,  with  the  rest,  been  unravelled  by 
Bresson,  Stuart-Menteath,  and  others.  The  unanimity  with  which 
the  rocks  had  been  regarded  as  Palaeozoic  by  Pyrenean  geologists  led 
to  our  devoting  our  time  chiefly  to  other  questions,  especially  as  their 
aspect  throughout  was  quite  in  keeping  with  that  view.  In  connexion, 
however,  with  what  follows,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Bresson's 
statement  that  Lower  Devonian  rocks  form  a  great  part  of  the  high 
frontier-ridge  separating  the  cirque  de  Troumouse  from  the  valley  of 
Hount-Sainte  in  Spain,  was  seen  to  be  justified  on  the  occasion  of  our 
traverse  when  Mr.  Stuart-Menteath  identified  as  Coblentzian  forms 
some  trilobites,  etc.,  which  we  found  near  the  pass  of  la  Canaou. 

Turning  next  to  the  order  of  superposition,  it  is  at  once  obvious  in 
the  field  that  the  band  of  Campanian  in  its  course  along  the  valleys 
generally  contours  the  slopes  in  a  way  which  is  explicable  only  on  the 
assumption  that  it  is  the  outcrop  of  a  thin  sheet  of  great  extent  but 
slight  (northerly)  inclination  which  has  been  dissected  by  erosion 
but  still  exists  beneath  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  forming  the  high  ground. 
A  closer  examination  confirms  this  conclusion,  and  at  the  same  time 
shows  that  the  dip  of  the  bedding  in  the  limestone  is,  in  general,  equally 
slight,  and  conforms  with  the  junction  with  the  basement-platform 
of  old  rocks  below.  Steep  inclinations  are  few  and  local,  except  near 
Gedre  where  the  land  disappears  northward,  plunging  steeply, 
according  to  Bresson  (loc.  cit,  pp.  243,  249,  250,  figs.  65,  69,  79), 
beneath  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  which  bound  it  in  that  direction.     The 

»  *'  Pyrenean  Geology,"  pt.  6  (1906),  p.  26. 
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sporadic  occurrences  of  folding  in  the  Cretaceous  sheet  and  the  basement- 
platform  below  do  not  militate  against  Bresson's  theory  of  ovcrthrusting, 
as  they  do  not  explain  the  occurrence  of  PalsBozoic  rocks  in  the  higher 
ground,  and,  in  fact,  may  be  regarded  as  *  tucks'  in  the  otherwise 
undistorted  floor  of  the  overthrust. 

At  some  places  such  as  Peyreblanque,  a  short  distance  to  the  south 
of  the  scene  of  PL  XVIII,  Fig.  1,  the  Cretaceous  sheet,  horizontal  and 
yielding  abundant  hippurites,  gives  rise  to  a  distinct  terrace  along  the 
side  of  the  valley,  below  the  higher  gi'ound  formed  of  Palaeozoic  rocks. 
But  its  relations  to  the  latter  are  most  strikingly  shown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  cirque  de  Troumouse,  at  the  head  of  the  Heas  Valley. 
There  the  high,  wide  ledge  which  constitutes  the  floor  of  the  cirque  is 
formed  essentially  of  the  approximately  horizontal  basement-platform  of 
crystalline  rocks,  in  part  still  covered  with  a  thin,  gently  undulating 
veneer  of  hippurite-limestones,  on  which,  near  the  steep  walls  enclosing 
the  cirque  on  three  sides,  rests  chiastolite-slate.  This  slate  has  been 
proved  to  be  Silurian  by  Bresson's  discovery  in  it  of  a  characteristic 
Orthoceras 'hmestone  (op.  cit.,  p.  246).  Its  superposition  on  the 
hippurite -limestones  is  equally  unquestionable,  for  in  the  left  bank  of 
the  Maillet  stream  it  visibly  overlies  limestones,  which  on  the  opposite 
side  have  been  bared  over  a  wide,  flat  area,  and  contain  typical 
hippurites.  The  position  of  affairs  may  be  gathered  from  PI.  XVIII, 
Fig.  2,  in  which  in  the  foreground  is  seen  the  wide  area  (its  surface 
parallel  to  the  bedding)  of  white,  hippurite-limestone,  whilst  behind 
the  figure  rises  a  low,  vertical  cliff  of  dark  chiastolite-slate,  at  the 
top  of  which  the  ground  recedes  at  a  gentle  gradient  to  the  steep  bank 
just  visible  in  the  background.  This  bank  is  really  the  foot  of  the 
northern  slope  of  the  frontier-ridge,  the  crest  of  which  rises  two  to 
three  thousand  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  cirque,  and  which  is  made 
up  entirely  of  various  Palaeozoic  formations,  including,  near  the  Port 
de  la  Canaou  as  already  mentioned.  Lower  Devonian  to  a  great  extent. 
Nevertheless,  on  crossing  by  the  *  port '  into  the  valley  of  Hount-Sainte, 
it  is  found  that,  on  the  southern  side  also,  these  old  rocks  rest  on  a  thin 
sheet  of  hippurit<3-limestone,  at  a  level  which  is  not  greatly  different 
from  that  on  the  northern  side,  four  kilometres  distant.  When  we 
consider  further  that  the  limestone  on  both  sides  is  but  slightly  inclined 
and  is  underlain  by  an  even  basement-platform  of  far  older  rocks,  from 
which  it  is  separated  on  the  southern  side  by  a  thin  group  merely  of 
Permo-Triassic  beds,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  platform  with 
its  thin  covering  of  hippurite-limestone  forms  the  foundation  of  the 
ridge  from  side  to  side,  and  underlies  the  whole  Palaeozoic  mass  above. 
This  conclusion  being  precisely  similar  to  that  drawn  from  the  evidence 
of  outcrops  along  the  valleys  on  the  French  side,  we  are  justified  in 
saying  that  a  complex  of  Palaeozoic  rocks  rests  on  a  sheet  of  Cretaceous 
limestones,  dipping  slightly  north,  over  an  area  which  extends  at  least 
from  the  latitude  of  Gedre  to  an  irregular  line  near  the  frontier, 
a  width  of  ten  kilometres,  and  from  the  valley  of  Saux  in  the  east  to  • 
beyond  that  of  the  Pau  in  the  west,  a  length  of  more  than  18  kilo- 
metres. 

As  regards  the  issue  between    overthrust    and  recumbent    fold, 
Bresson  has  shown  (op.  cit.,  p.  246,  etc.)  that  both  the  thin  group 
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of  Cretaceous  limestones  and,  in  some  places,  the  Palaeozoics  immedi- 
ately above,  retain,  intra  w,  their  original  order  of  superposition, 
and  have  not  been  reversed,  thus  putting  a  recumbent  fold  out  of 
court.  Also  the  junction  itself  bears  witness  to  a  lateral  thrust  of 
the  most  powerful  kind.  This  is  clearly  the  case  in  the  cirque  of 
Troumouse  at  the  exposure  previously  mentioned.  The  chiastolite- 
slate  has  suffered  most,  as  it  has  been  '  pugged  up '  or  mylonised  for 
some  distance  above  the  junction,  but,  though  it  has  proved  such  an 
Excellent  lubricant  that  undistorted  hippurites  may  be  found  in  the 
limestone  a  short  distance  below,  nevertheless  the  latter  has  also 
had  a  rough  time.  .  This  is  evident  from  the  occurrence  in  the 
*  pugged  up '  slate  of  large  and  small  *  augen '  (shown  in  PL  XVIII, 
Pig.  2)  of  limestone  torn  from  the  sheet  below,  and  from  the  presence 
of  shear-zones  in  the  limestone  itself,  even  down  to  its  base.  Along 
these  zones  the  limestone  has  been  reduced  to  a  fine-grained,  platy 
mylonite.  Unfortunately  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  slickensiding  of 
the  upper  surface  of  the  limestone  was  not  accessible  and  the  direction 
of  movement  of  the  slates,  therefore,  not  directly  determinable,  on 
account  of  weathering  along  the  junction. 

Finally,  Bresson  points  out  that  the  overthrust  PalsBozoics  must 
have  moved  in  a  southerly  direction ;  this  is  obvious  from  the  fact 
that  there  is,  or  has  recently  been,  an  unbroken  mantle  of  younger 
rocks  for  a  great  distance  to  the  south,  whereas  to  the  north,  in  which 
direction  the  thrust-plane  is  inclined,  Palaeozoic  rocks,  similar  in 
facies  to  and  continuous  with  the  overthrust  mass,  extend  far  beyond 
GMre  and  the  valley  of  Saux,  whera  the  underlying  Cretaceous 
limestone  disappears,  and  with  it  evidence  of  the  movement.  In 
fact,  as  the  rocks  and  structures  above  the  exposed  portion  of  the 
thrust-plane  are  similar  to  those  of  the  disturbed  zone  to  the  north, 
it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  say  where  the  overthrust  begins  or 
by  how  much  its  full  width  may  exceed  the  10  kilometres  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  exposed.  The  view  that  it  came  from  the  north  is  fully 
borne  out  by  the  inclination  of  the  folds  (Fig.  1)  in  both  the  overthrust 
rocks  themselves  and  the  Cretaceous  mass  piled  up  in  front.  The  folding 
of  the  latter  is  remarkable,  and  is  beautifully  figured  by  Carez.  That 
the  southward  movement  encountered  great  resistance  is  suggested  by 
this  folding  and  confirmed  by  the  remarkable  form  of  the  front  of  the 
thrust-plane,  which  instead  of  sloping  steadily  upward  ends  southward 
as  a  steep  fault  with  an  irregular  east-and-west  course,  and,  in  places, 
with  possibly  even  a  southerly  hade  like  a  normal  fault.' 

The  evidence  which  has  been  cited  amply  justifies,  I  think,  Bresson's 
charriage.  In  fact,  although  it  forms  but  a  part  of  what  has  been 
worked  out  with  much  care  by  Bresson  himself,  it  would  not  have 
been  given  at  such  length  were  it  not  that  the  truth  of  parts  of  it 
have  been  questioned  and,  more  particularly,  that  another  and  much 
larger  overthrust  has  been  stated  to  exist,  in  the  same  region  but  on 
the  strength  of  evidence  which,  in  contrast  to  that  of  Bresson,  appears 
to  me  so  slight  as  not  to  justify  such  sweeping  conclusions. 

The  discussioA  of  this  second  problem  has  been  prompted  by  some 

1  Bresson,  op.  cit.,  fig.  75. 
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recent  publications  on  the  Pyrenees.*  In  the  first  two,  Mr.  Stuart- 
Menteath,  unfortunately,  introduces  disparaging  references  to  Darwin 
and  others,  which  are  as  germane  to  the  case  as  ''the  flowers  that 
bloom  in  the  spring,"  and  only  serve  to  repel  proper  consideration  of 
his  other  contentions.  These  last  are  directed  against  the  degree  to 
which  the  theory  of  overthrusting  has  been  pushed  in  the  Pyrenees, 
for  he  maintains  that  in  the  western  part  of  the  range  (feuilles  de 
Bayonne  et  de  St.  Jean-Pied-de-Port)  gigantic  overthrusts  hare  been 
invoked  in  order  to  explain  anomalies  which  do  not  in  reality  exist, 
as  they  arise  from  the  incorrect  identification  of  various  outcrops. 
He  particularly  challenges  some  of  Termier's  conclusions.  As  Termier 
has  cited'  as  corroborative  evidence  the  existence  at  Gavamie  of 
a  eharriage  which  has  *  carted  *  the  Upper  Cretaceous  from  the 
Spanish  side  across  a  strip  of  country  200  kilometres  long,  a  con- 
sideration of  the  latter  instance  is  evidently  of  more  than  local 
interest ;  as  Termier  says  "...  s'il  y  a  eharriage,  le  phenomene 
est  general  et  embrasse  tons  les  depots  cretaces,  de  part  et  d'autre,  de 
I'axe  pyreneen,  et  memo  toutes  les  Pyrenees." 

To  Carez  is  due  this  view  that  the  Cretaceous  at  Gavamie  has  been 
thrust  from  the  south  over  the  crystalline  rocks  on  which  they  now 
rest.  Stuart-Menteath,  Bresson,  and  others,  have  maintained  that  the 
hippurite-limestone  of  the  Gavamie  district  is  in  its  original  position 
relative  to  the  platform  below.  In  the  work  previously  cited,  though 
the  PalfiBOzoic  rocks  are  shown  by  Bresson  to  have  been  thmst  over  the 
Cretaceous  from  the  north,  the  latter  is  stated  to  be  in  place  because 
its  basement-bed  contains  not  only  pebbles  of  quartz  and,  occasionally 
(op.  cit.,  p.  247),  of  the  subjacent  schists,  but  also  a  littoral  fauna 
(oysters,  etc.).  He  apparently  regards  the  even  plane  on  which  it 
rests  as  worn  down  by  the  Cretaceous  sea.  Carez,  on  the  other 
hand,  gives  nine  reasons,  under  the  following  heads,  for  regarding  the 
Cretaceous  as  overthrast  from  the  south  : —  * 

1 .  Absence  of  any  literal  band  at  the  base  of  the  Cretaceous. 

2.  Existence  of  an  even,  planed  surface,  forming  the  '  substratum ' 
of  the  Cretaceous. 

3.  Absolute  difference  of  facies  between  the  Cretaceous  of  Gavamie 
and  neighbouring  places,  and  the  beds  of  the  same  age  in  the  northern 
plain. 

4.  Absence  of  the  Jurassic  and  the  Lower  Cretaceous  at  Gavamie. 

5.  Impossibility  of  admitting  the  simultaneous  deposition  of  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  at  Gavamie  and  in  the  northem  plain. 

6.  Almost  horizontal  position  of  the  Cretaceous  of  the  frontier. 

7.  Priority  of  the  folding  of  the  rocks  of  the  'substratum'  to  the 
attainment  by  the  Cretaceous  of  its  present  position. 

8.  Junction  by  a  fault  of  the  Paleeozoics  and  the  Cretaceous  at 

1  P.  W.  Stuart-Menteath  :  **  Sur  les  Methodea  de  la  Nouvelle  G6ologie,"  1907; 
**  Jia  Nouvelle  Geologie  a  Biarritz"  (Extrait  de  *  Biarritz- Association*),  pts.  1  and 
2,  (1907  and  1908).  P.  Termier,  **  Sur  la  Structure  Geologique  des  Pyrenees 
occidentales,'*  C.R.  Ac.  Sc,  tome  cxli  (1905),  p.  966.  L.  Carez,  •*  Geologie  des 
Pyrenees  franc^ses,"  M6m.  Carte  Geol.  Fr.,  fasc.  i-iv  (1903-0). 

2  Op.  cit.,  p.  966. 

3  Op.  cit.,  lasc.  ii  (feuilles  de  Tarbes  et  de  Luz)  (1904),  p.  1156. 
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Fort-Bieil  and  other  places  along  the  southem  margin  of  the  overihrast 
Palaeozoics. 

9.  Intensely  folded  nature  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous. 

The  following  is  a 'summary  of  his  expansion  of  these  arguments, 
with  comments  in  square  brackets : — 

1.  He  has  ^'  not  seen  a  single  pebble  at  the  base."  In  places  the 
lowest  beds  contain  quartz  grains  or  some  subangular  fragments  of 
quartz,  but  the  latter  are  very  rare  and  disseminated  also  throughout 
the  limestone.  The  subangular  fragments  of  the  '  substratum,'  which 
are  found,  though  also  very  rarely,  at  the  base,  are  more  easily 
explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  an  overthnist  than  on  that  of  a  trans- 
gression of  the  Cretaceous  sea.  [It  appeared  to  us,  on  the  contrary, 
that  quartz-fragments  were  frequent  at  the  base  of  the  limestone, 
but  rare  or  absent  at  higher  horizons.  Their  evidence,  however,  is 
inconclusive,  though  the  hypothesis  of  an  overthnist  leaves'  un- 
explained the  general  absence  of  fragments  of  other  hard  rocks,  which 
make  up  a  large  part  of  the  '  substratum.'] 

As  regards  tiie  basal  fauna,  Carez  doubts  whether  it  is  littoral,  as  that 
of  the  Lower  Danian  is  deep-sea,  but  in  any  case  it  merely  indicates 
a  slight  depth  of  water,  not  the  proximity  of  a  coastline.  [Here 
again  the  evidence  is  inconclusive,  though  the  persistence,  apparently 
admitted  by  Carez,  over  a  wide  area  of  an  exceptional  fauna  in  the 

*  sole '  of  the  supposed  overthrust  is  remarkable.] 

2.  Carez  says  that  the  surface  of  the  'substratum'  is  ''planed 
down,  I  will  even  say  polished."  He  further  remarks,  as  opposed  to 
Bresson's  idea  that  this  surface  is  a  sea-bottom,  that  ''the  erosive 
action  of  the  sea  is  exercised  on  its  coasts,  but  never  on  the  bottom." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  smoothing  of  the  *  substratum '  of  an  overthrust 
is  to  be  expected,  and  "the  presence  of  a  plane  surface  beneath  the 
Cretaceous,  so  far  from  proving  the  latter's  deposition  in  place,  is  one 
of  the  best  arguments  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  charrtaye"  [This 
argument  would,  in  fact,  be  almost  conclusive,  were  the  surface  of  the 

*  substratum  '  everywhere  polished.  But  though  this  may  be  the  case 
in  places,  it  certainly  is  not  universally  so,  and  the  occurrence  of  even 
a  single  place  yielding  clear  evidence  that  the  limestone  has  been 
deposited  on  the  *  substratum,'  such  as  that  described  later  (pp.  372-3), 
is  sufficient  to  disprove  Carez'  charrtage.  Instances  of  movement  and 
polishing  along  the  junction  are  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  great 
overthrust,  previously  described,  a  short  distance  above.  Nevertheless, 
at  the  cirque  de  Troumouse  (p.  366),  where  mylonisation  was  noticed 
at  the  base  of  the  limestone,  the  evidence  pointed,  not  to  a  general 
movement  along  the  junction,  but  to  a  local  one  crossing  it.] 

3.  Carez  remarks  that  the  Upper  Cretaceous  of  Gavarnie  and 
neighbouring  places  belongs  to  l^e  southern  or  hippurite-limestone 
facies,  whereas  contemporaneous  beds  to  the  north,  though  at  one 
place  distant  merely  a  mile,  yield  a  northern  fauna  which  is  com- 
pletely different,  an  abruptness  of  change  which  cannot  be  original. 
[Other  disturbances,  known  to  exist  in  the  neighbourhood,  may  account 
for  this  abruptness  of  change.  Of  the  minimum  distance  necessary  to 
have  effected  the  change  in  the  Cretaceous  sea  our  knowledge  is  probably 
uncertain.] 
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4.  Carez  draws  a  similar  conclusion  from  the  fact  that  although 
Jurassic  and  Lower  Cretaceous  rocks  are  absent  from  Gavarnie,  etc., 
they  are  represented  to  the  north,  at  one  place  at  a  distance  of  a  mile, 
by  moi-e  than  2,000  metres  of  rocks  (compact  limestones,  etc.)  which 
were  "certainly  deposited  far  from  a  coast-line."  [This  argument  is 
a  variation  of  the  preceding.  When  Carez  remarks  that  everywhere 
in  the  southern  region  the  Campanian  rests  on  PalsBozoic  rocks  he 
overlooks  the  fact,  previously  pointed  out  by  Bresson  and  others,  that 
in  that  part  of  the  region  which  lies  in  Spain  it  is  separated  therefrom 
by  Permo-Trias.  On  Carez'  view  this  is  explicable  only  on  the 
supposition  that  in  that  district  his  overthrust  separates  the  Campanian 
from  the  Permo-Trias,  a  point  to  which  we  shall  return  later.  The 
discordance  at  the  base  of  the  Campanian  to  which  he  alludes  has 
been  explained  by  the  above  authors  as  the  result  of  a  widespread 
hydrocn^tic  movement.  This  view  is  much  more  probable  than  Carez^ 
which  involves  the  supposition  that  a  thrust-plane  has  persisted  at  one 
horizon  throughout  its  visible  extent  of  many  miles.] 

5.  As  it  is  difficult  to  follow  Carez  here  1  will  quote  his  argument 
in  full  (pp.  1157-8):  **La  diff6rence  d'altitude  actuelle  entre  les 
depots  cretaces  de  la  crete  f rontiere  et  ceux  de  la  plaine  [septentrionale] 
d^passe  '^,000  metres.  Or,  si  le  Campanien  n'a  pas  le  meme  facies 
dans  les  deux  zones,  en  revanche  le  Danien  est  identique,  tant  au  point 
de  vue  de  sa  composition  petrographique  que  de  sa  faune.  Leymerie 
avait  dej4  ete  frappe  de  ce  fait,  et  il  en  avait  conclu,  avec  raison,  que 
le  soul^ vement  de  la  zone  frontiere  etait  posterieur  au  d6put  du  Cretace 
qui  la  constitue.  C'est  ce  qui  me  parait  demontre  :  les  fossiles  daniens 
ne  vivaient  pas  cl  Montgaillard  et  dans  la  Haute-Garonnc  sous  une 
profondeur  d*eau  de  plus  de  3,000  metres,  et  cette  colossale  difference 
d'altitude  entre  des  sMiments  identiques  est  indubitablementle  resultat 
de  mouvements  post^rieurs  k  leur  depot."  [Undoubtedly,  but  as 
a  whole  series  of  mountain-structures  of  Tertiary  age  separates  the 
two  areas  where  contemporaneous  deposits  differ  in  altitude  by 
3,000  metres,  it  would  seem  that  this  difference  of  level  demands  no 
further  explanation.] 

6.  After  referring  to  the  gentle  inclination  of  the  Campanian  sheet 
and  to  the  Tertiary  age  of  the  principal  erogenic  movement  in  the 
Pyrenees,  Carez  asks,  **How  explain,  on  the  theory  of  deposition  in 
place,  that  this  gigantic  movement  has  not  affected  the  Cretaceous 
rocks  ?  "  [As  already  pointed  out  by  Bresson,  the  Cretaceouc  sheet  is 
folded  or  sheared  at  several  places,  phenomena  which  are  doubtless 
connected  with  the  Tertiary  overthrust  of  Palaeozoic  rocks  from  the 
north,  previously  described.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  undistorted, 
a  fact  which  is  not  only  difficult  of  explanation  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  Cretaceous  sheet  has  been  overthrust  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  taken  by  the  overlying  Palaeozoics,  but  is  readily  explicable  if  we 
regard  the  sheet  and  its  basement-platform  as  part  of  the  base  of  the 
plateau-blocks  of  the  Spanish  side,  which  has  been  buried,  over  an 
area  of  many  square  miles,  beneath  the  overlapping  northern  rocks. 
Again,  the  Permo-Trias  beneath  the  Cretaceous  sheet  in  the  valley  of 
Hount-Sainte  cannot,  in  the  absence  of  any  internal  or  external 
evidence  of  movement,  be  supposed  to  have  been  overthrust,  as  it  is 
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too  soft  to  have  stood  the  journey  without  a  trace  of  fatigue,  and 
yet  it  is  practically  unaffected  hy  the  Tertiary  movements.  Why, 
therefore,  suppose  the  equally  undisturhed  Cretaceous  rocks  which 
rest  on  it  to  have  heen  overthrust  ?  And  if  the  latter  be  admitted  to 
be  in  place,  the  whole  case  for  the  overthrust  of  the  Cretaceous  sheet 
at  Gavamie  fails.] 

Carez  further  remarks  that  at  the  entrance  of  the  cirque  of 
Gavarnie  the  bedding  of  the  Campanian  is  not  parallel  to  the  surface 
of  the  underlying  *  Primary'  rocks,  [This  is  true  of  the  upper  part  at 
the  place  indicated  by  Carez,  where  the  Campanian  sheet  thickens 
beneath  the  margin  of  the  overlying  Palaeozoics,  but  not  of  the  base, 
the  part  which  counts ;  the  latter  remains  parallel  to  the  underlying 
platform.] 

7.  Carez  considers  that  the  Tertiary  upheaval  has  been  the  only 
movement  of  importance  evidenced  in  the  Pyrenees,  to  the  exclusion 
even  of  Hercynian  and  older  crust-creeps.  If  this  were  true  the 
junction  of  the  undistorted  Cretaceous  in  the  Gavamie  district,  etc., 
with  the  contorted  rocks  of  the  basement-platform  would  obviously  be 
a  fault,  but  as  he  admits  that  his  views  are  not  shared  by  the  majority 
of  geologists  he  does  not  press  the  point.  \_En  passant  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  structures  of  the  rocks  in  the  basement-platform  are. 
by  different  observers,  regarded  as  Arch»an,  Hercynian,  or  Tertiary  !] 

8.  Carez  points  out  that  at  certcdn  places  [along  the  southern 
margin  of  the  overthrust  Palaeozoic  mass]  the  Cretaceous  abuts  against 
that  mass,  though  generally  passing  below  it.  He  explains  this  fact 
by  unequal  advancement  of  the  Cretaceous  from  the  south  against 
resistance.  [It  is  more  simply  explained  by  unequal  advancement 
of  the  Palseozoic  mass  from  the  north  against  resistance,  a  movement 
which  is  admitted  by  Carez  and  is  independent  of  his  overthrust. 
In  fact,  the  abutting  merely  proves  relative  movement  between  the 
juitaposed  Palaeozoic  and  Cretaceous  rocks,  and  has  no  bearing  on  the 
relations  of  the  latter  to  the  underlying  platform.  Also  it  appears 
from  his  statement  that  he  supposes  the  Cretaceous  to  have  forced  its 
way  beneath  the  Palaeozoic  mass,  and  that  in  the  form  of  an  apparently 
undisturbed  sheet,  several  miles  wide  at  least,  but  only  a  few  yards 
thick.] 

9.  Carez  says,  **  Although  the  contact  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
with  its  *  substratum '  is  remarkably  plane,  the  former  is  itself  strongly 
folded."  Proceeding  to  his  application  of  the  ai*gument  in  the  Gavarnie 
district  we  read,  "At  Gavai'nie  the  Cretaceous  beds  are  intensely 
folded,  and  their  structure  contrasts  singularly  with  that  of  the  same 
horizons  on  the  Spanish  side,  notably  in  the  valley  of  Arasas.  These 
are  indeed  the  characters  of  an  overthrust  mass  of  which  the  front 
is  folded  several  times  on  itself,  although,  at  a  certain  distance 
behind,  the  beds  have  preserved  a  relative  regularity."  [Passing 
over  the  discrepancy  between  this  argument  and  No.  6,  we  would 
point  out  that  although  the  Cretaceous  sheet  is  folded  in  places,  yet 
its  *  substratum '  of  crystalline  rocks  has  been  folded  with  it.  The 
folding,  in  fact,  proves  not  that  there  has  been  relative  movement 
between  the  Cretaceous  and  its  *  substratum,'  but  merely  that  they 
(i.e.  really  the  *  substratum ')  have  not  been  absolutely  rigid  under 
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powerful  lateral  compression,  the  former  play  of  which  is  sufficiently 
evidenced  hy  Bresson's  overthrust.  The  intense  folding  to  which  Carez 
refers  is  confined,  so  far  as  is  known,  to  the  higher  horizons  of  the 
Cretaceous  near  the  frontier.  His  figures  are  beautiful  views  of  the 
conspicuous  folds  in  the  Danian  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cirque  of 
Gavamie,  whereas  the  beds  which  rest  on  the  platform  are  invariably 
the  underlying  Campanian.  ^ot  only  is  it  cleat  that  these  folds  do 
not  point  to  relative  movement  between  the  Campanian  and  its  *  sub- 
stratum,' but  also  the  only  possible  direction  of  such  movement, 
i.e.  from  the  south,  is  non-suited,  by  the  inclination  of  the  folds,  which 
lean  towards  the  south  instead  of  the  north,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
*  front '  of  the  supposed  overthrust  mass  would  be,  not  the  folded  beds 
of  the  frontier  as  stated  by  Carez,  but  the  comparatively  undisturbed 
sheet  of  Campanian,  which  extends  for  miles  to  the  north.  The  folds, 
as  previously  mentioned,  are  readily  explained  as  the  result  of  the 
southward  advance  of  the  Palaeozoic  mass  against  resistance.] 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  various  facts  brought  forward  by  Carez 
in  support  of  his  view  that  the  Campanian  rocks  have  been  thrust  from 
the  south  over  the  basement-platform  can  all  be  explained  in  other 
ways.  It  will  have  been  noticed  that  he  adduces  no  direct  evidence 
of  movement  along  the  supposed  thrust-plane,  though  he  remarks 
(p.  1155)  that  the  surface  of  the  basement-platform  is  ''rabotee,  je 
dirai  meme  polie."  Very  likely  this  surface  in  places  is  a  plane  of 
movement,  seeing  that  it  separates  rocks  of  very  different  rigidities 
and  occurs  but  a  short  distance  below  the  great  overthrust  pi'eviously 
described,  but,  as  we  shall  now  see,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  generally  a  surface  of  original  deposition. 

It  may  be  reacfily  examined  near  Gavamie  in  the  valley-side  to  the 
south-west  of  the  bridge  at  La  Prade  de  Saint-Jean,  where  the  base- 
ment-platform appears  to  have  been  forced  by  intense  lateral  pressure 
to  take  in  one  of  the  sharp  '  tucks '  previously  mentioned  (p.  366), 
in  which  has  been  nipped  a  crushed  syncline  of  the  overlying 
Campanian  limestone,  in  the  form  of  a  long  tongue  passing  down 
obliquely  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  mass  of  crystalline 
schists.  This  tongue,  which  had  been  previously  discovered  by 
Mr.  Stuart- Menteatib,  we  found  to  be  bounded  along  its  southern 
wall  by  a  shear-zone  which  had  affected  schists  and  limestone  alike, 
but  at  the  bottom  it  was  evident  that  the  junction  left  the  plane  of 
shearing,  and  along  the  other  wall  showed  its  character  that  it  was 
a  surface  of  deposition  unmodified  by  shearing  or  friction-brecciation. 
The  limestone  adhered  closely  to  the  schists,  filling  inequalities  in 
their  surface,  and  showed  no  trace  of  subsequent  movement,  either 
in  its  matrix,  which  was  similar  to  and  continuous  with  the  rest  of  the 
Campanian,  or  in  the  included  fragments  of  hippurites,  which  would 
have  at  once  betrayed  shearing  by  their  distortion,  even  though  the 
intermingled  quartz-fragments  retained  their  original  form.  Also 
the  latter  were  certainly  more  numerous  than  at  higher  horizons  of 
the  Campanian,  where,  Carez  says  (p.  1154),  they  also  occur 
<<  dissemines  dans  toute  la  hauteur  de  la  couche." 

Although  it  is  sufficient,  in  order  to  disprove  Carez'  overthrust,  to 
show  at  any  place  that  the  junction  of  the  Cretaceous  limestone  with 
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the  underlying  ciystalline  rocks  is  original,  and  not  due  to  movement, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  presented  similar  features  at  most  of  the 
other  exposures  which  were  examined.  These  lay  along  the  even 
upper  surface  of  the  basement-platform,  where,  on  Carez'  hypothesis, 
pronounced  evidence  of  overthrusting  would  be  expected.  And 
even  in  the  banks  of  the  Maillet  stream  in  the  cirque  de  Troumouse 
(PL  XVIII,  Fig.  2),  where  the  junction  is  disturbed  by  shearing, 
accompanied  by  mylonisation  of  the  limestone,  it  does  not  coincide 
in  direction  with  the  movement,  which  is  probably  connected  with 
the  adjacent  overthrust  previously  described. 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  next  Number.) 


ITOTIOE3S    Q'E*    :b^bi4:oii^s- 


I. — The  Geoloot  op  the   Tahan  Bakob.^      By  J.   B.   Sckivenob, 
Geologist,  F.M.S. 

THE  following  account  of  the  geology  of  the  Tahan  Bange  is 
based  chiefly  on  notes  collected  during  an  ascent  of  Gunohg 
Tahan  in  May,  1906,  and  subsequent  journeys  in  Pahang. 

The  Tahan  Bange  is  remarkable  in  being  composed  almost  entirely, 
as  far  as  is  known,  of  a  series  of  estuarine  rocks — comprising  shale, 
sandstone,  grit,  and  conglomerate — which  is  provisionally  named  the 
Tembeling  Series.  The  main  range  of  the  Peninsula,  which,  although 
greatly  more  extensive  in  length,  rises  very  little  higher  than  Gunong 
Tahan,  is  believed  to  be  all  granite  and  its  modifications,  but  for 
occasional  areas  of  schistose  rocks,  representing  altered  sediments. 

Two  ranges,  similar  to  the  Tahan  Bange,  but  on  a  smaller  scale, 
are  known  in  the  Federated  Malay  States.  One  of  these  is  a  long 
range  of  low  hills  in  the  west  of  Pahang,  parallel  to  the  main  range, 
and  referred  to  elsewhere  as  the  Bentong-Telom  Bange ;  the  other  is 
the  small  isolated  Semanggol  Bange,  forming  the  border  between 
Larut  and  Krian  in  Perak. 

No  direct  evidence  of  the  age  of  this  series  of  estuarine  rocks  has 
yet  been  derived  from  the  Tembeling  District  of  Pahang ;  but  fossils 
discovered  elsewhere  point  to  a  range  in  time  dating  from  the  Bhsetic 
to  the  Inferior  Oolite.  The  collections  made,  however,  are  not 
numerous,  either  in  specimens  or  species. 

The  breadth  of  the  outcrop  of  the  Tembeling  Series  in  the  typical 
district  is  about  thirty-five  miles.  The  strike  is  roughly  N.N.  W.-S.S.E., 
tfnd  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  series  extends  into  Johore, 
reappearing  as  far  south  as  Singapore.  The  Tahan  Bange  lies  on  the 
western  side  of  the  outcrop.  It  would  appear  that  the  Tembeling 
Biver,  whose  general  course  in  the  upper  reaches  is  to  the  west,  has 
been  turned  south  by  this  enormous  barrier. 

^  From  the  Joarn.  Federated  Malar  States  Museum,  vol.  iii,  January  29i;h,  190^ 
(printed  April,  1908). 
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On  either  side  the  Tembeling  Series  is  flanked  by  a  wide  outcrop 
of  calcareous  rocks  and  associated  igneous  rocks,  named  provisionally 
the  Raub  Series  and  the  Fahang  Volcanic  Series  respectively.  One 
of  the  remarkable  ranges  of  limestone  hills  belonging  to  the  Raub 
Series  was  seen  from  the  top  of  Gunong  Tahan  and  visited  later  by 
the  writer.  It  lies  to  the  west  of  the  range  and  is  situated  near 
Xampong  Cherual  in  the  Ulu  of  the  Tanum,  a  left  tributary  of  the 
Julai.  From  a  peak  in  this  limestone  range  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  Tahan  Range,  about  fifteen  miles  distant,  was  obtained ;  and  it 
appeared  to  the  writer  that  it  would  be  easier  to  ascend  Gunong  Tahan 
from  this  side  than  from  the  east. 

Petrologically  the  conglomerate  is  remarkable  for  containing 
numerous  pebbles  of  chert  and  carbonaceous  shale  with  Radiolaria 
and  Foraminifera.  It  is  believed  that  these  pebbles  were  derived 
from  beds  of  similar  chert  and  carbonaceous  shale  in  the  west  of 
Pahang.  The  majority  of  the  pebbles  in  the  conglomerate  are 
sandstone  and  quartz.  The  matrix  is  quartzose.  The  sandstone 
afforded  andalusite  on  separating  the  grains  by  means  of  heavy 
liquids,  and  also  a  few  grains  of  zircon  and  other  minerals.  In  the 
Tahan  River  greenish  schistose  grits  were  found  to  contain  a  little 
tourmaline.     The  shale  is  gener£dly  red,  owing  to  surface  weathering. 

On  the  gravel  banks  of  the  Tahan  River  there  are  found  pebbles  of 
quartz -porphyry  and  of  a  basic  rock,  which  is  of  the  same  composition 
as  dolerite.  No  outcrops  of  either  rock  in  situ  were  found  here  ;  but 
elsewhere  data  have  been  collected  which  make  it  probable  that  this 
rock  is  younger,  not  only  than  the  Tembeling  Series,  bat  also  than 
the  granite  of  the  Federated  Malay  States. 

In  the  Rivers  Tekai,  Tembeling,  and  Tahan  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  the  Tembeling  Series  having  been  thrown  into  a  series 
of  anticlines  and  synclines.  In  the  part  of  the  Tahan  Range  visited 
the  predominant  dip  is  about  45°  W.S.W. 

Malays  can  still  be  found  who  hint  vaguely  and  mysteriously  at 
mineral  wealth  in  the  Tahan  Ran^e.  That  small  quantities  of  gold 
occur  is  extremely  probable,  and  the  presence  of  tourmaline  makes  it 
necessary  to  admit  the  possibility  of  tin  ore  being  found  also.  To  the 
prospector,  however,  the  indications  are  most  unattractive.  The  range 
would  make  an  ideal  health  station. 


II. — The  Tenth  Meeting  of  the  International  Geological  Congress. 
held  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  1906. 

THE  Compte  Rendu  de  la  Dixi^me  Session  (du)  Congres  Geologique 
International,  Mexico,  1906,  has  now  been  published.  It  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  each  measuring  1 1  inches  by  8  inches,  containing  in 
all  1,358  pages,  56  plates  or  maps  outside  the  text,  and  42  figures 
in  the  text.  The  first  184  pages  are  devoted  to  the  record  of  the 
preparations  for  the  meeting,  the  social  meetings,  list  of  members, 
minutes  of  proceedings,  and  reports  of  commissions.  Pages  185  to 
1286  contain  the  scientific  memoirs  (forty-six  in  number)  read  at  the 
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meetings.  Their  titles,  somewhat  abbreviated,  are  as  follows: — ^ 
J.  G.  Aguilera,  on  the  Geology  of  Mexico,*  and  on  the  Volcanoes  of 
Mexico  * ;  three  papers  by  Professor  R.  J.  Anderson,  on  the  Drift, 
Granite,  and  Metamorphic  Rocks  of  Gal  way;  a  paper  by  Dr.  Tempest 
Anderson  on  the  West  Indian  Eruptions,  and  another  on  the  Eruption 
of  Vesuvius  ;  H.  F.  Bain,  on  Ore  Deposition  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  ; 
Professor  F.  Becke,  on  Crystallization  Schistosity  and  Piezocrystalli- 
zation  f ;  Professor  W.  Branca,  on  Volcanoes  and  Fissures  f  ;  Professor 
8.  Calderon,  on  Contact  Phenomena  X ;  Professor  L.  Cayeux,  The 
Structure  of  Sandstones  and  Quartzites,*  Insect  Eggs  of  Lakes 
Chalco  and  Texcoco  and  the  Formation  of  Oolites*;  Professor  A.  P. 
Coleman,  Interglacial  Periods  in  Canada ;  Professor  T.  W.  E.  David, 
Glaciation  in  Lower  Cambrian,  possibly  in  Pre-Cambrian  Time; 
Australasia,  Climate  at  different  geological  epochs  *  ;  Climate  at 
different  Geological  Epochs,  with  special  reference  to  Glacial  Epochs  ; 
Occurrence  of  Diamonds  in  Matrix  near  Inverrell,  New  South  Wales ; 
Professor  G.  De  Lorenzo,  The  Bases  of  the  Volcanoes  Vulture  and 
Etna  § ;  Professor  S.  Diaz,  Diary  of  the  beliaviour  of  the  Volcano  of 
Colima,  1893  to  1905 J;  Professor  F.  Freeh,  on  Climatal  Changes 
of  the  Geologic  Past  f  ;  Aviculidae  of  Palaeozoic  habit  from  the  Trias 
of  Zacatecas  f ;  Professor  J.  W.  Gregory,  Climatic  Variations,  their 
Extent  and  Causes ;  Professor  TJ.  Grubenmann,  'Vhe  Classification  of 
the  Ciystalline  Schists  f ;  Professor  Heilprin,  Interrelation  of  Volcanic 
and  Seismic  Phenomena ;  Professor  £.  W.  Hilgard,  The  Causes  of  the 
Glacial  Epoch ;  Dr.  E.  0.  Hovey,  The  Western  Sierra  Madre  of  the 
State  of  Chihuahua  * ;  B.  de  Inkey,  The  Relation  between  the  Pro- 
pylitfc  state  of  Andesitic  Rocks  and  their  Mineral  Veins  * ;  Dr.  K. 
Keilhack,  The  occurrence  of  Onyx  at  Etla  f ;  Professor  J.  F.  Kemp, 
Ore  Deposits  at  the  Contacts  of  Intrusive  Rocks  and  Limestones ;  Pro- 
fessor i,  Koenigsberger,  on  the  Influence  of  Mountains,  Lakes,  etc., 
on  the  Geothermal  Gradient  f ;  Dr.  G.  F.  Kunz,  Gems  and  Precious 
Stones  of  Mexico;  General  L.  de  Lamothe,  The  Climate  of  North 
Africa  in  the  Upper  Pliocene  and  the  Pleistocene  * ;  Professor  L.  de 
Launay,  The  Genesis  of  the  Metals  of  Italy  * ;  Notes  on  Mines  in 
Tuscany  and  Elba ;  W.  Lindgren,  The  Relation  of  Ore  Deposits  to 
Physical  Conditions ;  Dr.  M.  Manson,  Climates  of  Past  Geologic  Epochs 
and  their  Cause  * ;  Professor  S.  Meunier,  A  Theory  of  Volcanic  Pheno- 
mena*;  Professor  A.  G.  Nathorst,  Upper  Jurassic  Flora  of  Hope  Bay, 
Graham  Land  ;  T.  Ogawa,  The  Geotectonic  of  the  Japanese  Islands ; 
Dr.  C.  Renz,  The  Older  Mesozoic  Rocks  of  Greece  f ;  V.  Sabatini,  The 
last  Eruption  of  Vesuvius*;  Professor  G.  Stefanesca,  Dinotherium 
gigantminium^'y  J.  D.  Villarello,  on  the  infilling  of  certain  Metalli- 
ferous Deposits*;  Bailey  Willis,  The  Geological  Map  of  North 
America  *.  The  brief  account  of  the  excursions  made  in  connection 
with  the  Congress  occupies  pages  1289  to  1350,  and  a  table  of 
contents  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume. 

B.  HOBSON. 

*  Memoirs  in  English  except  those  marked  ♦  in  French,  t  in  German,  {  in 
Spanish,  §  in  Italian. 
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I^E3  VISITS, 


I. — Geological  Sukvet  of  Canada.  A.  P.  Low,  Deputy  Head  and 
Director.  Report  on  the  Geology  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
Area  included  in  the  North- West  Quarter-Sheet,  No.  122,  of  the 
Ontario  and  Quebec  Series,  comprising  Portions  of  the  Counties  of 
Pontiac,  Carleton,  and  Renfrew.  By  R.  W.  Ells.  [With  a 
Palaeontological  Appendix,  by  H.  M.  Ami.]  8vo;  pp.  71,  with 
map.     Ottawa:  S.  E.  Dawson,  1907. 

^pHE  area  here  described,  the  "Pembroke  Sheet"  of  the  map,  lies 
X  to  the  west  of  No.  121,  the  **  Grenville  Sheet,"  and  has  an  area 
of  3,456  square  miles.  Its  eastern  boundary  is  not  far  from  the 
Gatineau  river,  north  of  Ottawa  city,  and  its  south-western  portion  is 
traversed  by  the  Ottawa  river  from  a  point  about  thirty  miles  west  of 
Pembroke  to  within  ten  miles  of  the  city  of  Hull.  The  rock  formations 
comprised  in  it  are  as  follows : — 

Falaozoie  Formatiom. 

Trenton  Limestone. 

Black  River  Limestone. 

Chazy  Limestone  and  Shales. 

Calciferous  Dolomite. 

Potsdam  Sandstone. 

Crystalline  Roektf  incUtding  : — 
Granite  and  Granite-gnieiss. 

Gneiss,  Quartzite,  and  Limestone  of  the  Grenrille  Series. 
Anorthosite  and  other  Igneous  Rocks.  • 

Post-Pliocene  Deposits. 

The  crystalline  rocks,  which  fill  the  most  important  place  in  the 
area  surveyed,  comprise  the  so-called  fundamental  gneiss  and  associated 
granite,  and  the  upper  series  of  banded  gneiss  with  quartzite  and 
crystalline  limestone,  the  latter  having  the  greatest  development  in 
the  eastern  half  of  the  area  surveyed,  the  older  series  in  the  western. 
Here  the  limestone  is  generally  absent,  but  when  present  it  is  in  the 
form  of  narrow  bands  resting  on  well-bedded  quartzose  gneiss,  which 
in  some  places,  the  Coulonge  river,  for  instance,  forms  cliffs,  in  which 
it  presents  the  budded  aspect  of  the  Potsdam  Sandstone. 

The  fundamental  gneiss  is  well  seen  in  the  western  part  of  the  area, 
where  it  has,  in  some  places,  a  well-defined  gneissic  structure,  but  the 
rock  is  often  granitic.  These  rocks  apparently  represent  the  oldest 
known  geological  formation  of  the  Ottawa  district.  In  that  portion 
of  the  gneiss  associated  with  the  quartzite  and  limestone  in  the  area 
adjacent  to  the  Gatineau  river,  deposits  of  mica,  apatite,  and  graphite 
are  numerous  and  valuable.  The  limestones  generally  occur  in  basins 
and  represent  the  upper  part  of  the  Archaean  rocks.  They  usually 
rest  upon  well-bedded  masses  of  white  quartzite. 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  his  investigation  of  these  crystalline 
rocks  Dr.  Ells  remarks  that  '^from  an  examination  of  all  the  features 
of  the  problem  it  has  now  been  generally  accepted  that  the  Laurentian 
should  be  confined  as  far  as  practicable  to  the  fundamental  granite- 
gneiss,  that  the  rocks  of  the  Grenville  and  Hastings  series  should  be 
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regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  Huronian  and  represent  the  lowest 
members  of  that  system  in  Eastern  Ontario  and  in  Quebec  adjoining, 
and  that  the  upper  part  of  the  Huronian  is  represented  by  the  more 
schistose  portion  seen  in  the  area  farther  south  and  west.  In  this 
manner  much  of  the  difficulty  hitherto  experienced  in  interpreting 
satisfactorily  the  great  problem  of  the  crystalline  rocks  disappears." 

The  Palaeozoic  rocks  extend,  according  to  the  map,  from  the 
Potsdam  Sandstone  to  the  Trenton,  both  inclusiye,  but  in  the  text 
they  are  said  to  range  from  the  Calciferous  to  the  Trenton  Lime- 
stone. They  form  the  remnant  of  the  western  margin  of  the  great 
Ottawa  basin,  and  are  found  at  intervals  along  the  Ottawa  river, 
and  also  as  scattered  outliers  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  town- 
ships. They  occur  also  on  the  north  shore  of  the  river  near 
Ottawa  city,  as  well  as  in  places  on  the  south  shore. 

Large  collections  of  fossils  were  made,  chiefly  from  the  Black 
Biver  Formation,  lists  of  which  are  given. 

The  chief  features  in  the  surface  geology  of  the  district  are  large 
areas  of  clays,  sands,  and  gravels,  some  of  which  show  their  marine 
origin  by  their  containing  the  remains  of  fishes,  etc. 

The  economic  minerals  do  not  appear  to  be  of  much  importance, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  iron  and  mica. 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  report  (pp.  49-71)  Dr.  K.  M.  Ami  gives 
preliminary  lists  of  fossils  from  the  Chazy,  Black  Biver,  Trenton,  and 
Pleistocene  Formations.  The  best  collections  from  within  the  area 
are  those  from  the  Black  Biver  Formation.  The  lists  include  the 
names  of  species  long  familiar  to  workers  in  the  field  of  North 
American  palsBontology.  They  will  prove  an  invaluable  index  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  age  of  the  rocks  in  which  they  may  be 
found  wherever  stratigraphical  data  might,  without  confirmatory 
evidence,  be  unconvincing.  A  map  coloured  geologically  and  on 
a  scale  of  4  miles  to  1  inch  accompanies  the  report. 

A.  H.  F. 


II. — Paueocxne  Stbata  in  Dkkmark,  keak  Copexhaoen.    By  Kabl  A. 

Qronwall  and  Paul  Hardkk. 
Paleocjek  veo  Buoaard   I  Jtoland   oo  dets  Fauna;    af  Earl  A. 

Gronwall  og  PouL  Harder.     Danmarks  geologiske  Undei*s0gelse, 

IIBaekke,  Nr.  18.     1907. 

EXPOSUBES  of  Palaeocene  strata  are  scarce  in  Denmark,  but 
by  a  careful  study  of  the  fossils  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Copenhagen  considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  Palaeocene  fauna.  These  strata  belong,  the  authors  think,  to 
a  zone  older  than  that  of  the  Thanet  Sand,  and  tending  to  fill  up  the 
gap  between  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary.  A  considerable  number  of  new 
species  are  figured  and  described ;  the  rest  are  mainly  referred  to  forms 
already  knovm  in  North  Germany.  The  deposit  yielding  these  fossils 
is  a  glauconitic  sand,  with  a  conglomeratic  base  containing  derivative 
Cretaceous  fossils.  The  Cretaceous  rock  below  is  Senonian,  the  higher 
Cretaceous  zones  being  there  absent. 
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The  authors  consider  that  towards  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  period 
a  general  rise  of  the  land  took  place  in  northern  Europe,  the  Danian 
being  deposited  in  the  south  and  west  part  of  the  Baltic.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Palaeocene  epoch  they  think  that  this  sea  of  the 
North  German  plain  entered  into  free  communication  with  the  sea 
over  South  Russia,  which  spread  to  meet  it  from  south-east  towards 
the  north-west  and  north.  Still  later  the  western  ocean  overspread 
the  Anglo-Parisian  basin,  thus  entering  into  communication  with  the 
Eocene  sea  of  the  West  Baltic  and  North  Germany.  During  the 
same  epoch  rises  of  land  towards  the  east  completely  severed  the  com- 
munication between  the  sea  of  South  Russia  and  that  of  the  "West 
Baltic. 

The  PalflBocene  fauna  described  in  this  memoir  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  Thanet  Sand,  and  is  probably  older.  It  is  not  clear  why 
the  authors  consider  that. this  Palseocene  sea  and  the  Danian  sea  did 
not  extend  across  Britain.  The  fauna  of  the  Trimingham  Chalk  shows 
us  that  the  absence  of  the  higher  zones  over  most  of  Britain  is  only 
due  to  denudation.  Why  should  not  the  same  cause  account  for  the 
absence  of  the  earliest  Eocene  deposits  ? 

C.  R. 


T 


III. — Mexican  Ammonites. 
MRE  Institute  Geologico  de  Mexico  has  recently  published  Boletin 


Numero  23  (dated  1906),  **  La  Faune  Jurassiq»ie  de  Mazapil,  avec 
un  appendice  sur  les  fossiles  du  Cretacique  Inferieur,  par  le  Dr.  Carlos 
Burckhardt"  (13  by  9J  inches),  in  2  paiis,  text  216  pages,  43  plates. 
Fifty -nine  species  of  Ammonites  are  described  from  beds  of  Eimeridgian 
age,  including  Oppeliaflexuo»acogtata,  Qast,A8ptdoeeraseontefnporaneum, 
E.  Favre,  Aspidoceras  hispinosum,  Qust.,  sp.,  Idoceras  (Ferisphinetes) 
laxevolutum,  Font.,  sp.,  Idocer a»  Balderum,  O^^el,  sp.,  Haploceras  Fialar, 
Oppel,  sp.,  Aspidoeeras  aveUanoides,  XJhlig.  Twenty-six  species  of 
Ammonites  are  described  from  beds  of  Portlandian  age,  including 
Phylloceroi  apenninicum^  Canavari,  PerisphincteH  Nikitini,  Michalski, 
Aspidoeeras  eyclotum,  Steuer.  Forty-six  new  Jurassic  (Kimeridgian 
or  Portlandian)  species  are  described,  and  eleven  species  of  Ammonites 
from  the  Lower  Cretaceous.  The  plates  from  photographs  have  been 
beautifully  executed  by  Wenier  &  Winter,  of  Frankfort  o/M. 

B.  H. 

IV. — Summary  of  Pbogbess  of  the  Geological  Sdrvet  op  Great 
Britain  and  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geologi  for  1907. 
pp.  iv,  175,  with  1  plate  and  8  text  -  illustrations.  London: 
printed  for  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  1908.     Price  U, 

WE  have  received  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  the 
above-mentioned  memoir  of  the  Geological  Survey,  which  has 
been  issued  somewhat  earlier  than  was  the  case  with  the  volume  for 
the  previous  year.  It  contains,  as  usual,  particulars  of  the  field-work 
carried  on  in  different  parts  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 

In  two  districts  of  England  the  Survey  has  been  occupied.     (1)  In 
Cornwall,  where  the  eruptive  rocks  of  the  Lizard  have  engaged  special 
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atteDtion ;  elsewhere  work  has  been  carried  on  in  the  country  about 
Padstow,  Wadebridge,  Callington,  Camelford,  and  Bodmin  Moor,  and 
we  have  notes  on  the  Delabole  slates  and  other  Devonian  rocks,  on  the 
BeTonian  and  Carboniferous  rocks  near  Callington,  and  on  the  granite 
of  Bodmin  Moor,  the  rock-platforms  and  their  relation  to  stream-tin 
deposits.  (2)  In  the  Midland  district  the  Survey  has  been  occupied 
at  Matlock,  Alfreton,  Mansfield,  and  OUerton,  including  parts  of 
Sherwood  Forest  and  the  Trent  Valley.  The  zones  in  the  Carboni- 
ferous Limestone,  the  Coal-measures,  Permian,  Trias,  Lias,  and  Drift 
deposits  receive  due  attention. 

In  Wales  the  survey  of  the  western  end  of  the  South  Wales  Coal- 
field has  been  continued  in  a  complex  area,  where  igneous  rocks 
possibly  of  pre-Cambrian  age,  and  Cambrian^  Ordovician,  Silurian, 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  Carboniferous  rocks  are  developed.  We  note 
(on  p.  39)  that  the  Llandilo  Flags  are,  by  mistake,  grouped  with  the 
Arenig.  The  disturbances  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks  are  specially 
mentioned. 

In  Scotland  field-work  has  been  carried  on  in  the  northern  and 
western  Highlands,  in  Caithness,  the  valley  of  the  Findhom,  near 
Ben  Nevis,  and  in  the  islands  of  Mull  and  Colonsay.  Various  schistose 
rocks,  Torridon  sandstone,  Jurassic  strata  and  Drifts,  as  well  as  igneous 
rocks,  are  dealt  with.  The  Survey  has  also  been  occupied  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  Scottish  coalfields. 

The  Appendix  contains  ai-ticles  on  the  Mugearites,  one  of  the 
Tertiary  igneous  rocks  of  the  Inner  Hebrides  (illustrated  by  plate) ;  on 
the  Marine  beds  near  the  base  of  the  Upper  Carboniferous  in  Scotland, 
on  the  eastern  extension  of  the  Nottinghamshire  and  Yorkshire  Coal- 
fields, accounts  of  sections  opened  up  on  new  branches  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  in  Oxfordshire  and  Somei-set,  notes  on  the  dates  of 
some  of  the  earlier  published  Geological  Survey  Maps,  and  a  list 
of  manuscript  maps  and  sections  in  the  Library  of  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology. 


I. — Geological  Societit  op  London. 

June  nth,    1908.— Professor  W.   J.   SoUas,   LL.D.,    Sc.D.,   F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read  : — 

1.  *' The  Homblendic  Rocks  of  Glendalough  and  Grevstones 
(Co.  Wicklow)."     By  J.  Allan  Thomson,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  F.G.S.  ' 

Both  these  rocks  are  intrusive  into  Ordovician  strata  in  the  east  of 
County  Wicklow  :  the  former  occurring  as  a  small  boss  in  the  south 
side  of  Camaderry,  a  ridge  which  separates  the  Vale  of  Glendalough 
from  the  valley  of  Glendrosan  ;  while  the  latter  occur  as  three  dykes 
traversing  the  sedimentary  rocks  on  the  shore  at  Grey  stones.  The 
Glendalough  rock  is  older  than  the  Great  Wicklow  Granite,  and 
exhibits  much  heterogeneity  in  composition.  The  chief  varieties  are 
the  following: — (1)  A  homblende-peridotite,    made   up  mainly  of 
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amphibole  with  apatite,  magnetite,  pyrite,  olivine,  augite,  chlorite, 
and  calcite ;  an  analysis  of  this  variety  is  given ;  (2)  amphibolite, 
with  larger  hornblende  crystals  separated  by  tine-grained  amphibole  ; 
(3)  actinolite  rock,  mainly  made  up  of  actinolite,  but  bearing  also 
zoisite,  sphene,  and  sulphides;  (4)  zoisite-amphibolite,  made  up  of 
poBcilitic  hornblende  enclosed  in  a  granular  matrix  which  is  white 
with  zoisite;  and  (5)  *  quartz-mica  diorite,'  containing  quartz  and 
felspar.  The  last  variety  is  conceived  to  be  a  mixed  rock,  formed  by 
the  absorption  of  the  amphibolite  by  an  acid  magma ;  an  analysis  of 
one  of  the  most  acid  types  is  given.  The  Ordovician  sediments  are 
converted  into  hornfels  at  the  contact  with  the  igneous  rock,  and  this 
type  of  rock  has  resisted  the  dynamic  metamorphism  which  occurs 
elsewhere  in  the  district.  The  Greystones  rock  shows  a  transforma- 
tion  from  peridotite  into  amphibolite,  but  with  a  greater  development 
of  talc.     Olivine  and  rarely  mica  are  present  in  the  original  rock. 

2.  **Onthe  occurrence  of  Footprints  in  the  Lower  Sandstones  of 
the  Exeter  district."  By  Principal  Arthur  William  Clayden,  M.A., 
F.G.S. 

Suitable  exposures  in  the  *  Lower  Sandstones '  of  the  Geological 
Survey  map  are  very  rare.  Dr.  Shapter  has  recorded  *  claw-like 
footmai'ks,'  etc.,  from  a  locality  about  half  a  mile  north-east  of 
Broadclyst.  Another  quarry  has  been  recently  reopened  here  for 
building  stone;  and,  on  a  search  being  made,  slabs  with  footprints 
were  found  by  the  author  and  his  students.  Later,  a  slab  with 
a  track  containing  thirty  pairs  of  footprints  was  found.  In  all,  five 
specimens  have  been  secured;  and  three  of  the  sets  of  prints  may 
have  been  made  by  the  same  individual,  one  with  fore  and  hind 
feet  about  the  same  size  and  bearing  about  the  same  weight.  The 
twb  other  sets  of  prints  were  made  by  smaller  and  different 
individuals.  In  one  case  the  prints  of  the  manus  are  slight,  and 
those  of  the  pes  heavy,  although  the  hind  and  fore  feet  were  of  about 
the  same  size.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  tail  being  dragged.  In 
the  other  the  animal  had  all  the  characters  of  the  last,  except  that  the 
digits  5  and  2  were  nearly  equal.  This  track  also  shows  that  the 
animal  sometimes  threw  nearly  all  its  weight  on  the  right  side  and 
sometimes  on  the  left.  In  no  case  is  there  anything  to  suggest 
either  claws,  a  sole  to  the  foot,  or  a  fifth  digit.  They  are  least 
unlike  Cheirotheroid  prints,  but  differ  from  them  in  the  absence  of 
a  divergent  digit.  The  specimens  have  been  presented  to  the  Exeter 
Museum. 

3.  **  The  Basic  Intrusion  of  Bartestree,  near  Hereford."  By  Professor 
Sidney  Hugh  Reynolds,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

The  Bartestree  dyke,  which  has  a  thickness  of  about  35  feet, 
strikes  in  an  east-noi-th -easterly  direction  through  the  Old  Red 
Marls  and  Sandstones,  which  for  a  distance  of  at  least  10  feet  from 
the  contact  are  strongly  metamoi-phosed,  the  marl  being  converted 
into  a  hard  puiplish-grey  rock  with  yellow  patches,  while  in  the 
sandstone  the  felspars  are  recrystallized  and  the  quartz  grains  corroded. 

The  dyke  itself  is  not  a  single  uniform  intrusion,  but  a  multiple 
dyke  composed  of  several  allied  though  differing  types  of  dolerite  and 
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basalt.  While  the  major  portion  consists  of  basalt,  the  marginal 
portion  is  chiefly  doleritic.  Dolerite  and  basalt  are,  however, 
intimately  intermingled,  patches  of  basalt  occurring  in  the  pre- 
dominantly doleritic  portion  and  vice  versd.  The  relations  are  clearly 
such  as  to  point  to  the  invasion  of  an  earlier  doleritic  intrusion 
by  a  later  one  of  basalt.  Two  types  of  dolerite  further  occur, 
a  teschenite  with  fresh  analcime  and  abundant  augite  and  serpentinized 
olivine  being  the  prevalent  type.  This  closely  resembles  the  Clee  Hill 
rock,  and  it  may  be  suggested  with  some  probability  that  the 
Bartestree  dyke  is  of  the  same  age  as  the  Clee  Hill  intrusion.  The 
basalt  in  places  shows  patches  with  an  imperfect  variolitic  structure. 

Admission  of  Women  to  Fellowship  or  Associateship  in  the 

Geological  Societt  of  London. 
A  Special  General  Meeting  was  held  before  the  Ordinary  Meeting  on 
Wednesday,  June  17th,  at  7.45  p.m.,  in  order  to  consider  the  following 
resolution,  proposed  by  Dr.  J.  Malcolm  Maclaren  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  A.  GibbMaitland:— 

"  That  Fellows  non-resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  be  invited  to  express 
an  opinion  concerning  the  Admission  of  Women  to  Fellowship  or  Associateship 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  London.** 

This  resolution  was  pa.«wed  by  30  votes  to  11. 
The  next  Ordinary  Meeting  of    the    Society  will    be    held   on 
Wednesday,  November  4th,  1908. 

II. — MiNEEALOGiCAL  SociETT. — Jutte  16ih,  1908.  Professor  H.  A. 
Miers,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
On  a  nickel-iron  alloy  (FcgNig)  common  to  the  meteoric  iron  of 
Youndegin  and  the  meteoric  stone  of  Zomba,  by  L.  Fletcher.  In  the 
case  of  the  Zomba  meteoric  stone  the  gradual  increase  of  nickel  in 
the  residue  after  repeated  extraction  of  the  nickel-iron  with  mercuric 
ammonium  chloride  was  previously  attributed  to  rusting.  It  is  now 
explained  by  the  presence  in  the  nickel-iron  of  a  component  not  easily 
affected  by  the  mercuric  solution,  and  containing  38*50  per  cent,  of 
nickel.  This  component  is  identical  with  the  *  taenite,'  contuning  about 
the  same  percentage  of  nickel,  which  was  separated  from  the  Youndegin 
iron  by  its  insolubility  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. — On  Kaolinization 
and  other  changes  in  West  of  England  rocks,  by  F.  H.  Butler.  The 
author  pointed  out  that  the  gaseous  emanations  of  a  granitic  magma, 
which  are  carried  upwards  and  discharged  externally,  gradually  bring 
about  considerable  pneumatolytic  changes.  Notable  among  these  are 
increased  vesicularity  in  the  quartz  of  the  peripheral  part  of  granitic 
intrusions  and  their  offsets,  the  elvans,  also  the  assumption  by  that 
mineral  of  the  idiomoi*phic  form,  and  the  production  of  tourmaline. 
The  occurrence  of  tourmaline  in  rocks  exemplifying  various  stages  in 
metasomatism  indicates  long-continued  supply  of  boron  compounds 
from  abysmal  regions.  The  primary,  usually  brown,  tourmaline  in 
the  altered  acidic  rocks  is  commonly  found  to  have  been  eroded, 
doubtless  owing  to  alkalinity  of  the  kaolinizing  solution,  before 
dekaolinization  and  the  .consequent  formation  of  acicular  schorl 
ushered  in  a  final  deposition  of  quartz.     The  view  of  Professor  Yogi 
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and  other  authorities  that  kaoLinization  was  effected  hy  the  rise  of 
solutions  of  carhou  dioxide  from  among  calciferous  rocks  receives 
support  from  the  occurrence  of  calcium  sulphate  in  underground 
waters  and  of  numerous  calcium  compounds  in  mineral  veins  and 
lodes.  The  unchanged  condition  of  some  topaziferous  granite  is  one  of 
various  indications  that  the  action  of  hydrofluoric  acid  on  rocks  has 
heen  low  down  rather  superficial.-  It,  or  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  appears 
to  have  played  a  part  in  the  following  sequence  of  events  in  the  West 
of  England: — (1)  Decomposition  of  deep-seated  calcite-bearing  rocks, 
and  consequent  kaolinization  of  neighbouring  granite  by  evolved  carbon 
dioxide.  (2)  Local  and  variable  dekaolinization,  fluorization,  and 
tourmalinization  of  china-clay  rock  and  china  stone  by  borated  waters 
carrying  dissolved  fluor-spar,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  schorlaceous 
rocks  and  greisen.  (3)  Lastly,  supply  to  the  metasomatized  rocks  of 
tin  stone  and  wolfram  from  solution,  and  then  of  silica.  The  author 
concluded  with  a  brief  summary  of  facts  subversive  of  the  popular 
notion  that  the  kaolin  of  commerce  is  the  result  of  subaerial  action 
upon  granite.  —  On  Schwartzembergite,  and  the  drawing  of  light 
figures,  by  G.  F.  Herbert  Smith.  The  author  described  the  crystals 
occurring  on  three  specimens  in  the  British  Museum,  the  locality 
being  San  Rafael,  Chili.  They  are  formed  of  four  low  pyramido-faces 
above  and  below,  eight  in  all,  with  nearly  square  contour,  the  angle 
from  the  centre  averaging  20°  with  range  15°-25°,  and  simulate 
tetragonal  symmetry;  steep  pyramids  are  occasionally  present  also. 
The  mean  refraction  is  2*350.  The  optical  characters  are  remarkable : 
through  each  pyramid  face  appears  in  convergent  light  a  biaxial 
interference-figure  (2E  =  16°)  with  negative  birefringence,  the  axial 
plane  being  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  contour ;  but  through  inter- 
mediate sectora  appears  another  biaxial  interference-figure  with  larger 
angle  (2E  =  33°),  the  axial  plane  being  in  this  case  radial ;  the 
number  of  different  directions  of  single  refraction  in  the  crystal  is, 
however,  only  four.  '  The  pyramids  give,  with  pin-hole  object, 
a  continuous  band  of  light.  Since  thei-e  was  no  well-defined  image 
from  which  to  measure,  it  was  necessary  to  draw  these  figures  direct 
on  to  a  projection.  The  author  described  a  camera-lucida  attachment 
for  the  goniometer,  which  would  allow  of  the  preparation  of  projections 
of  different  sizes  and  of  the  relative  variation  required  by  the  distortion 
in  a  projection.  —  The  chemical  composition  of  Seiigmannite,  by 
G.  T.  Prior.  The  results  of  two  analyses  show  that  this  new  mineral 
from  the  Binnenthal  is  a  sulph-arsenite  of  copper  and  lead  (Pb  Cu  As  S^) 
corresponding  to  the  sulph-antimonite,  boumonite,  with  which  it  is 
crystallographically  similar. 


III. — Zoological  Socirtt  of  Lokdon. — June  16^/4,  1908.  Dr.  Henry 
Woodwai-d,  F.ll.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
Dr.  A.  Smith  Woodward,  r.R.S.,  F.Z.S.,  exhibited  photographs 
and  fragments  of  skin  and  bone  of  a  Mammoth  and  a  Rhinoceros 
discovered  in  an  ozokerite  mine  at  Starunia,  Galicia.  The  carcases 
of  these  animals  appeared  to  have  found  their  way  into  an  old  marsh 
saturated  with  petroleum,    which   had  completely  preserved  them. 
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The  photographs  and  specimens  had  been  received  from  Dr.  George 
von  Kaufmann,  who  intended  to  present  them  to  the  British  Museum. 
Dr.  C.  I.  Forsyth  Major,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S.,  exhibited  the  lower 
jaw  of  a  young  Canadian  Beaver  in  which  there  was  present  on 
each  side  a  small  conical  tooth  anterior  to  the  deciduous  premolar. 
He  considered  the  supernumerary  premolar  to  be  a  case  of  atavism. 
He  also  exhibited  a  set  of  drawings  made  from  examples  of  two 
species  of  Castor  from  the  East  Runton  Forest-bed,  and  remarked  that 
truly  Forest-bed  species  were  found  in  association  with  Pliocene 
species.  He  discussed  incidentally  the  numerous  species  of  recent 
European  Beavers  admitted  by  Professor  Matschie.  Lastly,  he 
exhibited  photographs  of  Pliocene  Bovinm  from  specimens  in  the 
Florence  Museum,  stating  that  these  unpublished  figures  showed 
the  great  variability  of  the  Pliocene  Bovina,  He  added  that  he 
endorsed  Falconer's  opinion  that  these  Pliocene  Bovina  were  nearly 
related  to  the  primitive  Buffaloes  from  the  Siwaliks. 


OBITTJ.A.II-Z-. 


HENRY    CECIL    MOORE, 
Phesidsnt  op  the  Woolhopb  Naturalists'  Field  Club. 

Born  1835.  Died  June  21st,  1908. 

Thebe  are  perhaps  two  main  ways  of  forwarding  scientific  know« 
ledge.  The  one  is  by  contributing'  original  work ;  the  other  is  by 
instilling  a  liking  for  such  work  by  means  of  personal  energy  and 
enthusiasm,  and  the  publication  and  dissemination  of  popular  resumes 
and  interesting  accounts  of  excursions  made  in  the  field.  The  former 
method  is  naturally  essential,  but  the  indirect  support  given  the 
former  by  the  latter  is  perhaps  frequently  lost  sight  of.  Therefore 
it  is  fortunate  indeed  that  there  are  men,  imbued  with  energy  and 
enthusiasm,  and  what  is  more  important  the  property  of  imparting 
such,  who  arise  from  time  to  time  to  caiTy  on  this  great  work  of 
popularization.  Few  there  have  been  in  the  West  Country  and 
Borderland  who  have  been  more  worthy  of  fame  on  this  account  than 
H.  C.  Moore,  who  died  on  Sunday,  June  21st,  1908,  while  in  office  as 
President  of  the  Woolhope  !N^aturalists*  Field  Club. 

Like  the  great  geologist  who  trod  Siluria  long  years  before,  Mooi^ 
led  with  characteristic  enthusiasm  and  energy  his  bands  of  Woolhope 
Club  members  over  the  hills  and  dales  of  Herefordshire  and  the 
adjacent  counties  on  the  west.  Moore's  early  life  was  spent  in  the 
Army  as  a  Koyal  Engineer.  Son  of  Brigadier-General  G.  Moore,  of 
the  Bengal  Army,  he  was  born  at  Lucknow  in  1 835 ;  was  educated 
at  Wem,  Leamington  College,  and  privately  ;  and  at  the  age  of 
18  entered  Addiscombe  College.  At  the  end  of  two  years  there 
he  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  Koyal  Engineers,  and  was  temporarily 
attached  to  Sir  Hugh  Rose's  Field  Force  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny.  On  March  17th,  1858,  he  arrived  at  Aden,  and  was 
present  at  the  capture  of  the  fortified  village  of  Shaikh  Othman 
on  the  following  day.  During  parts  of  the  years  1858  and 
1859  he  was  Assistant   Engineer,  Public  Works  Department,  Aden 
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(Reservoirs,  Tunnel,  and  Military  "Works) ;  and  from  1859  to  1861, 
Commanding    Eng:ineer    and    Oovemor    of    Perim    Island,    at    the 
entrance  to  the  Red  Sea.      On  this  island'  he  superintended   the 
construction   of  the  tanks    and   defensible  lighthouse.      Twice    he 
received  the    thanks    of    the    Government;    but  in   1861   he   was 
invalided  to  England.      In    1862   and  the  following  year  he   was 
Commanding  Engineer  at  Aldemey;    and  in  1863  and  1864  at  the 
Royal  Engineer  Establishment,  Chatham,   on  the  Military  Pontoon 
Commission  (Austrian  detachment).     The  next  two  years  were  spent 
in  Ireland,  at  Templemore,  where  he  received  the  thanks  of  Sir  Hugh 
Rose — who  had  become  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Ireland — for 
reconnaissance  and  proposed  military  defences  of  the  district.     The 
year  1866  saw  Moore's  retirement  from  the  Army  on  half -pay,  being 
invalided.     This,  however,   did  not  terminate  an  even  then  active 
career,  indeed  it  did  not  half  fulfil  it,  for  having  spent  a  few  years 
in  studying  at  Sydenham    and  Queen's  College,   Birmingham,   he 
became  resident  on  the  Staff  of  the  General  Hospital — a  position  he 
held  until  1870,  in  which  year  he  was  appointed  Assistant  House 
Physician  and  Assistant  House  Surgeon.     In  that  year  he  moved 
to  Hereford,   having  been  appointed  House  Surgeon  at  the  General 
Hospital.     From  1893  to  1900  he  was  Honorary   Surgeon  of  the 
Hereford  Dispensary ;  from  1898  to  1900  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  the  City  and  five  Rural  Districts ;   and  was  still  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  Hereford  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Moore  was  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Free  Library  and  Museum 
from  1886  onwards,  and  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Woolhope 
Naturalists'  Field  Club  from  the  same  year  until  1908,  with  the 
exception  of  the  years  1896,  1897,  and  the  present  one,  when  he 
was  President  of  iixe  Club.  The  editing  of  the  Transactions  of  this 
well-known  Club  is  a  no  mean  task,  and  the  fact  that  Moore  per- 
formed this  duty  from  1877  until  his  death  is  sufficient  evidence,  to 
those  who  know,  of  his  untiring  zeal.  In  the  field  he  was  a  stimu- 
lating leader,  always  ready  to  teach  and  be  taught,  and  in  him  the 
Woolhope  Club  and  a  larger  circle  has  lost  a  true  friend  and  a  genial 
companion,  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  replace. 

L.  RiCHABDSON. 


:MISOELL.A.3SrEOTJS. 


London  TJniveksitt  :  The  New  Principal. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Senate  of  London  University  on  July  22nd  Professor  Henry  Alexander 
Miers,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and 
Waynflete  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  that  University,  was  appointed 
to  be  Principal  as  from  October  Ist  next  on  the  resignation  of  Sir 
Arthur  Riicker,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.  In  addition  to  his  professorship, 
Dr.  !^fiers  holds  various  administrative  offices  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  being  a  member  of  the  Hebdomadal  Council,  a  Delegate  of 
the  Clarendon  Press,  a  Delegate  for  the  Inspection  and  Examination 
of  Schools,  and  Secretary  to  the  Delegates  of  the  Museum. — Morning 
Tost,  July  23rd,  1908. 
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ROBERT  F.  DAMON,  Weymouth, 

Begs  to  call  attention  to  his  Varied  Stock  of 

NATURAL    HISTORY  SPECIMENS 

CONSISTING   OF 

Minerals,  Fossil  and  Recent  Shells, 

AND 

Fishes,  ReptlHa,  Crustacea.  Echinodermata, 
etc.,  etc..  Dry  and  in  Spirit. 

400    species  Foreign    Fishes,   Amphibia,    Keptiliai   and 
Crustacea  in  spirits  from  the  Godeffroy  Collection, 

named  and  localized    ...         25     0     0 

Fine  specimens  in  spirits  of  Hydrallmania. 
Pentacrinus,  dry  and  in  spirits. 

Mounted  Reptilia  and  Fishes  and  a  large  number  of  Insects 
and  other  recent  specimens  to  be  sold  at  a  yery  low- 
figure. 
Oak  cabinet  containing  recent  Echinodermata,  with  dust 
proof  drawers  and  flat  glass  case  on  top. 

1,600  species  of  British  Fossils      100     0     0 

200  species  British  Silurian  Fossils  7     70 

Cystideans,  Crinoids,  Trilobites  from  British  Wenlock. 

CuUection  of  Old  Eed  Sandstone  Fishes     ...  £15  to  100     0     0 

^b  species  (170  specimens)  Fishes,  Crustacea,  Mollusca, 

etc.,  from  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  Scotland  ...     10     0     0 

100  species  British  Carboniferous  Fish  Teeth,  Mollusca, 

and  Brachiopoda  4     4     0 

Beptilian  Hemains,  Mollusca,  Crinoids,  etc.,  from  the  Lias 
of  Lyme  Regis. 

200  species  British  Inferior  Oolite  Fossils 10  10     0 

.175  species  (500  specimens)  British  Red  Crag  Fossils      ...       8  17     6 
87  species  (347  specimens)  Alpine  Fossils  ...         ...       6     6     0 

Vertebrate  Remains  from  the  Pliocene   (Siwalik  Hills), 

see  photo. 
Rudistes,  Hippurites,  Requienia,  from  Bordogne. 
Cretaceous  Fishes  in  large  numbers,  Cretaceous,  Syria. 

Collection  of  Triassic  Plants,  Austria        2  15     0 

123  species  St.  Cassian  Fossils        6     6     0 

Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
A  collection  of  Minerals  contained  in   9   cabinets   (176 
drawers)  and  12  glass  cases. 
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I. — SouE  Coal-Measujub  Crustaceaits  with  Modebn 
Rbpbesentatiyes. 

By  Henry  Woodward,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

AMONG  the  numerous  fossils  obtained  by  Dr.  L.  Moysey  from 
the  clay-ironstone  nodules  of  the  Coal-measures  near  Ilkeston, 
Derbyshire,^  is  one  referred  to  by  its  discoverer  as  '*a  shrimp-like 
animal/'  in  a  recent  note  pubbshed  by  him  in  the  Geological 
Magazine  for  May  last.'  Dr.  Moysey  was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure 
several  well-preserved  examples  of  this  very  interesting  Schizopod 
Crustacean  from  a  disused  brickfield  on  the  Shipley  Hall  Estate,  owned 
by  E.  M.  Mundy,  Esq.  These  he  most  liberally  placed  in  my  hands 
to  examine  and  describe.  Dr.  Moysey  also  commended  me  to  the 
Eev.  C.  HinsclifP,  M.A.,  of  Craig  Eoyston»  Bickley,  Kent,  who  had  in 
his  possession  another  specimen  of  this  crustacean  obtained  from  the 
same  locality.  Mr.  HinsclifE  not  only  sent  me  his  fossil  to  study,  but 
generously  presented  it  to  the  Geological  Department  of  the  British 
Museum  (Natural  History  Branch),  Cromwell  Eoad,  where  it  will  be 
preserved  and  exhibited. 

P&iEAirASFII>£8  P&JSCUBSOB,  H.  Woodw.,  gCU.  ot  Sp.  UOV. 

Description  of  the  fosiil. — One  of  the  largest  and  most  perfect  of 
these  Schizopod-like  Crustaceans  measures  57  mm.  in  length  (see 
Eig.  1).  A  second  specimen  is  30  mm.  in  length.  A  third, 
showing  the  dorsal  aspect,  is  40  mm.  long  (Eig.  2).  Mr.  HinsclifE's 
specimen  (Eig.  3)  is  30  mm.  in  length,  but  the  head  is  imperfectly 
preserved.  A  nearly  complete  small  individual  is  15  mm.  long; 
it  is  associated  with  a  fifth,  but  less  perfect,  example  measuring 
only  10  mm.  in  length.  The  two  last-named  are  exposed  on  the 
split  surface  of  a  nodule,  lying  one  on  either  side  of  a  Calamite  stem. 

The  head  is  extremely  smsdl,  being  only  6  mm.  long,  or  equal  in 
length  to  the  two  anterior  thoracic  segments ;  the  rostral  portion  is 
slightly  produced  and  bent  a  little  downwards;  the  inferior  margin 

1  ''Two  New  Species  of  Eurypterut  from  the  Coal-Measures,  Derbyshire," 
by  H.Woodward:   Geol.  Mao.,  1907,  pp.  277-82,  PI.  XIII. 

2  **  On  a  Method  of  Splittiiig  Ironstone  Nodules  by  Freezing  them,"  by 
L.  Moysey :    Geol.  Mao.,  1908,  pp.  220-2. 
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is  shorter  than  the  dorsal  and  slightly  emarginated  behind  the  base  of 
the  antennsB.  About  one-fifth  of  the  head  is  strongly  marked  off 
behind  by  the  cervical  furrow  or  groove  which  runs  parallel  to  its 
posterior  border,  or  it  may  represent  the  union  of  the  first  thoracic 
segment  coalesced  with  the  cephalon. 


Fio.  1. — Prteanatpidet  pracunor^  H.  Woodw.,  gen.  et  sp.  nov.  (Clay-iroMtone) 
Coal-measuies :  Ilkeston,  Derbyshire.  From  Dr.  L.  Moysey^s  collection. 
About  twice  nat.  size. 

Eyes, — The  presence  of  a  pedunculated  eye  seems  indicated — though 
not  very  cleany — by  a  small  rounded  hollow  at  the  base  of  the 
antennule. 


Fio.  2.—Fraan(upidet  praeurtor,  H.  Woodw.;    dorsal  aspect.     Coal-measures: 

Ilkeston,  Derbyshire.    Enlarged  one-fifth  nat.  size. 
piQ,  3. — Praanaspides  pi'aeursor,  H.  "Woodw.,  gen.  et  sp.  nov.     Coal-measures: 

Ilkeston,  Derbyshire.     Collected  by  Rev.  C.  Hinscliff,  M.A.,  and  presented  by 

him  to  the  Geological  Department  of  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History). 

X  2}  nat.  fdze. 
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AntennuUi, — These  hare  three  stout  basal  joints,  measuring 
together  5  mm.  in  length,  of  which  the  first  is  the  broadest,  the  second 
is  very  short,  while  the  third,  or  distal  one,  is  the  longest ;  each  bears 
a  pair  of  multi-articalate  flagella,  the  outer  one  being  10  mm.  in  length, 
and  the  inner  and  smaller  one  is  only  5  mm.  long. 

Antenna. — ^The  antennse  are  more  robust  than  the  antennules ;  the 
three  basal  joints  together  are  7  mm.  in  length,  and  the  third  joint 
bears  a  large  oblong  spatulate  scale,  or  exopodite,  fringed  with  setsd. 
The  single  flagellum  is  fully  8  mm.  in  length. 

Mandibles  and  maxxUa. — The  mandibles  and  maxilla  cannot  be  seen 
in  the  fossil ;  if  preserved,  they  are  hidden  from  view  by  matrix. 

PoiUeephaiio  tf^t^m^^t.— Assuming  that  the  first  thoracic  segment 
is  coalesced  with  the  head,  there  are  seren  free  thoracic  segments 
behind  the  head,  the  three  most  anterior  of  which  are  each  about 

3  mm.  long  and  3  mm.  deep ;  those  which  follow  gradually  increase  to 

4  mm.  in  length  and  5  mm.  in  depth.  The  lateral  margins  of  the 
anterior  segments  are  broadly  rounded,  while  the  five  abdominal  ones 
which  succeed  them  gradually  increase  in  depth  and  become  more 
pointed  and  slightly  falcate  posteriorly. 

Appendages. — The  first  free  (  »  to  the  second)  thoracic  segment 
carries  a  pair  of  legs  or  maxillipeds  (endopodites),  the  three  first  joints 
of  which  are  short,  followed  by  a  larger  one  (the  meros),  which  is 
about  equal  to  the  three  proximal  joints  in  length,  and  is  broadest  at 
its  distal  end ;  two  smaller  joints  and  a  claw  follow.  Apparently  there 
was  no  exopodite  deyeloped  on  this  limb,  or,  if  present,  it  may  have  been 
rudimentary,  but  it  cannot  be  detected.  Each  of  the  four  segments 
which  follow  carries  a  pair  of  appendages  about  10  mm.  in  length, 
having  a  short,  broad  coxal  joint,  followed  by  a  basipodite,  which 
supports  on  a  slender  joint  or  branch  a  multi-articulate  setose  exopodite, 
and  an  endopodite  in  the  form  of  a  seven-  or  eight- jointed  slender  leg, 
of  which  the  carpus  appears  to  be  the  longest  joint,  ending  in  a  single 
claw  or  nail.  The  basal  joint  of  each  of  these  four  pairs  of  appendages 
probably  also  bore  a  pair  of  ovate-oblong  branchial  lamellae,  but  these, 
being  exceedingly  delicate  structures,  are  not  clearly  discernible  in  the 
clay-ironstone  matrix,  but  of  their  actual  existence  in  the  fossil  I  have 
little  doubt. 

The  two  pairs  of  limbs,  borne  upon  the  hindmost  (seventh  and 
eighth)  thoracic  segments,  do  not  appear,  like  the  earlier  four  which 
preceded  them,  to  have  possessed  the  multi-articulate  setose  exopodites, 
but  only  the  slender  limbs  (the  endopodites),  similar  in  character  to 
those  borne  by  the  more  anterior  segments. 

Ahdominal  series. — The  five  most  anterior  segments  of  the  abdomen, 
as  already  stated,  are  deeper  and  have  more  pointed  lateral  margins 
than  the  thoracic  ones  which  preceded  them.  These  had  each  a  pair 
ojE  slender,  bifid,  many-jointed,  setose  swinmdng  appendages,  borne 
upon  a  stronger  basal  joint,  articulated  with  the  antero-lateral  border 
of  each  of  the  five  segments.  The  sixth  segment  is  more  or  less 
cylindrical  in  form,  being  5  mm.  in  depth  and  5  mm.  in  length,  and 
slightly  narrower  posteriorly,  somewhat  ridged  dorsally,  and  grooved 
and  ridged  laterally  to  give  firmer  attachment  to  its  appendages; 
these  form,  with  the  *  telson,*  the  tail-fan  or  uropods.     On  the  central 
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line  the  *  telson  *  or  seventh  segment  is  articulated,  "which  is  7  mm.  in 
length,  and,  seen  in  profile,  appears  to  be  strongly  acuminate,  but  "when 
viewed  dorsally  it  is  found  to  be  3  mm.  broad,  narrowing  to  its  rounded 
distal  end,  which  is  armed  with  spines  along  its  lateral  borders,  and 
has  three  or  four  larger  spines  on  either  side  near  its  extremity.  On 
either  side  a  short  basal  joint  articulates  with  the  segment,  giving 
attachment  to  two  ovate-oblong  uropods,  thrice  as  long  as  they  are 
broad,  the  outer  of  which  is  much  the  larger,  and  has  a  semicircular 
transverse  suture  or  articulation  near  its  distal  extremity,  and  its 
lateral  outer  margin  fringed  with  spines,  of  which  the  largest  are 
developed  near  the  extremity  ;  the  inner  uropod  is  smooth,  narrower, 
and  destitute  of  spines  upon  its  margin  (see  Figs.  4  and  5).  (The 
spine-like  appearance  of  the  telson  and  the  narrowness  of  the  uropods 
in  Dr.  Moysey's  and  Mr.  HinsclifC's  specimens  (Figs.  1  and  3)  is  due  to 
these  appendages  being  seen  in  profile,  the  broad,  flat  surfaces  being 
buried  in  the  matrix,  and  only  the  edges  exposed.) 

Each  segment  of  the  body  is  scored  by  three  to  four  fine  vertical 
parallel  lines  passing  down  from  the  dorsal  line  to  the  lateral  margin ; 
there  is  evidence  also  of  a  delicate  minute  articulation  between  each 
of  the  segments  on  its  lateral  median  line,  and  a  row  of  extremely 
minute  moniliform  ornamentation  on  the  posterior  border  of  the  last 
four  or  five  segments  (see  Fig.  5). 


Fio.  4. — Praanaspides  praeursor,  H.  Woodw.,  showing  sixth  abdominal  segment 

and  telson  with  the  uropods  (tail -fan). 
Fig.   6. — FraanaspideB  pracursor,  H.    Woodw.,  showing  eight   posterior    body 

segments  and  telson,  with  the  uropods  of  the  sixth  segment  forming  the  tail-fan. 

The  most  striking  features  in  this  Goal-measure  Crustacean,  for 
which  I  venture  to  suggest  the  name  Fraanaspides  (on  account  of  its 
close  affinity  to  the  living  genus  Anaspides  ^),  are  the  extreme  smallness 
of  its  head,  there  being  no  extension  backwards  of  a  carapace  over  the 
body,  only  the  first  thoracic  segment  being  blended  with  the  head,  all 

1  Founded  in  1894,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  ZooL  (2),  vi,  3.  A  preliminary  account, 
without  figures,  was  published  in  Proc.  Rov.  Soc.  Tasmania,  1892.  *»  A  Memoir 
on  the  genus  Anaapides  and  its  affinities  with  certain  Fossil  Crustacea,"  by  W.  T. 
Cahnan,  D.Sc,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  appeared  in  the  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edmburgh, 
vol.  xxxviii  (1896),  pt.  iv,  No.  23,  pp.  787-802,  pis.  i  and  ii,  4to,  to  which  we 
shdl  refer  again  later  on.  .^ 
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the  others  being  distinct  and  bearing  each  its  own  separate  tergum  and 
serial  paired  appendages,  similar  to  those  of  the  succeeding  abdominal 
somites,  the  head  being  no  larger  than  in  an  Amphipod  (which  latter 
it  also  somewhat  resembles  in  the  general  form  of  its  body).  The  eyes 
are  not  clearly  preserTed  in  the  fossil,  but  they  appear  to  hare  been 
borne  upon  a  short  penduncle  close  to  the  base  of  the  antennules. 
These  antennules  were  supported  upon  three  stout  basal  joints,  and 
carried  a  long  outer  and  a  shorter  inner  flagellum ;  the  antennas  support 
on  their  distal  joint  an  elongated,  setose,  rounded  scale  and  a  single 
stout  flagellum.  Of  the  mouth  appendages  there  is  no  evidence  in 
the  fossil,  but  the  second  thoracic  (the  first  free  segment)  no  doubt 
carried  a  pair  of  maxillipeds,  as  they  differ  in  being  stouter  and  broader 
distally  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  joints  than  those  which  follow,  and  consist 
only  of  an  endopodite  or  walking  limb  (or  a  simple  claw-like  organ  ?). 
Four  at  least  of  the  six  appendages  which  follow  are  true  Schizopod 
limbs,  having  a  well-developed,  setose,  many- jointed  exopodite  attached 
to  each  leg  (the  endopodite),  and  probably  also  carrying  branchial 
lamellae  on  their  basal  joints. 

The  two  hindmost  pairs  of  thoracic  limbs  may  not  have  been 
provided  with  exopodites.  The  five  abdominal  segments  following  bear 
true  bifid  swimming-feet  (multi-articulate  and  setose) ;  the  sixth  segment 
is  longer  and  more  cylindrical,  and  bears  on  each  side,  upon  its  distal, 
lateral  extremity,  two  rounded,  scale- like  uropods,  or  swimming  organs, 
resembling  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  tail-fin  in  the  Macroura,  and 
a  rounded  central  telson  or  terminal  joint. 

Allied  Fossil  Genera.^ 

1.  Oampsonyx  fimhriatuB,  Jord.  &  v.  M. — A  form  was  described  under 
this  name  by  Jordan  &  von  Meyer  in  1854*  from  the  Coal-measures 


Fio.  6. — Oampsonyx  JimbriatttSf  Jordan  &  v.  Merer.  Permo  -  Carboniferous: 
Saarbriick,  Rhenish  Prussia.  Drawn  from  Jordan  &  ▼.  Meyer's  plate  in  the 
FaUeontographica^  vol.  iv  (1856). 

^  The  three  forms  referred  to  here  have  been  discussed  by  Dr.  Packard  and  form 
his  groups  Syncarida  and  Gampsonychidae  (American  Naturalist,  vol.  xix  (1885), 
pp.  790-2 ;  Mem.  Nat.  Acad.  Sci.,  Washington,  toI.  iii  (2),  1886 ;  Proc.  Boston 
Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  xxiv  (1889);  see  aUo  Packard's  <*  Textbook  of  Zoology,*' 
5th  ed.,  1886.  He  here  uses  the  term  Syncarida  as  including  OamptonyXt  Aeantho- 
telton,  and  PalmoearU.  Dr.  Caiman  has  also  figured  and  noticed  them  in  his  memoir 
on  Atuupides  (see  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinh.,  1896,  already  quoted).  The  figures 
of  these  here'  nven  are  reproduced  from  Dr.  Packard's  restorations. 

'  **  XJeher  d.  Steinkohlenformation  von  Saarhriicken  " :  FaUiontographica^  vol.  iv 
(1856). 
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of  Saarbriick,  \7hicl1  are  probably  of  Fermo-Carboniferous  age  like  i^e 
Oaskohle  of  Bohemia. 

The  eyes  in  Gampsonyx  are  said  to  be  pedunculated ;  the  bases  of 
the  antennules  are  three-jointed  and  have  two  nearly  equally  long 
flagella ;  the  antennae  support  a  large  rounded  scale,  and  they  hare 
a  l^hree-jointed  peduncle  and  a  flagellum.  The  head  is  shorty  and  the 
hinder  part  has  a  strongly  marked  division  as  seen  in  Fraatuupideif 
and  may  be  a  distinct  eighth  segment,  but  more  probably  its  separa- 
tion as  a  distinct  segment  is  a  matter  of  interpretation  of  the 
fossil.  Gampsonyx  has  a  pair  of  powerful  raptorial  limbs  belongmg 
(Dr.  Caiman  believes)  to  the  first  or  second  thoracic  legs.  The  oitiier 
thoracic  limbs  (though  obscure)  appear  to  agree  nearly  with  the 
Schizopod  type  in  having  an  exopodite  and  endopodite  present  in 
each  (although  the  drawing  is  not  very  clear).  Dr.  Anton  Fritach  has 
described  two  forms  ^  under  the  genera  Ooioearis  and  Oampwnytkiu 
which  may  also  belong  to  this  group  of  Palaeozoic  Crustacea  of  late 
Coal-measure  age. 

2.  AcanthoteUon  strnpsoniy  Meek  &  Worthen,  1865  (Fig.  7).— 
This  crustacean  was  obtained  from  the  Coal-measures  of  Illinois  (Proc. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Philadelphia,  1865,  p.  41).  Two  species  are  described, 
viz.  A,  intBqualis  and  A.  stimpsani,  Packard,  who  has  given  a  restora- 
tion of  this  genus,  considers  the  head  to  be  composed  of  two  segm^ts, 
the  second  being  separated  by  an  impressed  line  from  the  first ;  there 
is  not  a  true  articulation  between  them.  (The  eyes  are  unknown.) 
The  antennules  have  a  three-jointed  peduncle  which  carries  two 
flagella^;  the  antennae  have  also  a  three- jointed  peduncle  and  a 
moderately  long  flagellum.  The  seven  separate  thoracic  segments  each 
bears  a  pair  of  long,  robust,  seven-jointed  walking-legs,  tJ^e  first  and 
second  pairs  being  the  largest,  and  having  their  penultimate  joints 
armed  with  stout  spines.  No  exopodites  appear  upon  the  thoracic  fimbs, 
AcanthoteUon  has  five  pairs  of  well-developed  setose  swimming-feet 
upon  the  abdominal  segments.  The  uropods  of  the  tail-fan  are  slender 
in  form  and  bordered  by  spines  or  bristles,  and  so  also  is  the  telson 
(see  figures  of  this  genus  and  of  Palaeocaris  in  Geol.  Mao.,  1881,  p.  533, 


Fio.  7. ^AcanthoteUon  stimpgoniy  M.  &  W.      Ooal-measureft :    lllinou.      C<^iad 
from  Br.  Packard*8  figure. 

*  Dr.  Anton  Fritsch,  **  Fauna  der  Gaskohle  und  der  Kalksteine  da  Permformatioii 
Bohmens,"  Bd.  iv  (1901),  Heft  3. 
'  Packard  only  represents  one  flagellum  in  his  figure  (see  Fig.  7). 
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PI.  XIV,  Fig.  4y  and  text-fig.;  also  of  Faiaocaris  Bwmettii,  H.  Wood- 
ward,  sp.  nov.,  p.  533,  PI.  XIY,  Fig.  3a,  3,  Coal-measures,  Irwell. 

3.  Paiaoearii  typw.  Meek  ft  Worthen,  1865  (Fig.  8)  (Proo. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Philad.,  and  Report  Geol.  Sorv.,  Illinois,  1868),  was 
obtained  by  its  original  describers  from  the  Coal-measures  of  Orundy 
Co.,  Illinois.  It  was  afterwards  redescribed  by  Packard  in  1866.^ 
The  head  is  represented  as  truncated  in  front  and  is  quite  small; 
the  body  uniformly  segmented  ;  there  are  seven  distinct  thoracic 
segments,  but  over  these  there  is  no  backward  extension  of  the  head* 
shield ;  the  first  five  abdominal  segpnents  have  downwardly  projecting 
plernn ;  the  sixth  segment  is  elongated  and  cylindrical  in  form. 
The  tail-fan  and  telson  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Palaemonidsd,  or 
of  a  Mysis-like  shrimp.  The  eyes  are  not  seen  in  the  fossil,  but  the 
antennules  have  a  stout  three-iointed  peduncle  strongly  developed,  and 
each  carries  a  pair  of  fiagella,  the  outer  one  longer  than  the  other.  The 
antennae  carry  a  broad  scale,  or  exopodite,  and  a  long  multi-articulate 
flagellum.  The  thoracic  appendages  (as  represented  in  Packard's 
restoration)  have  each  a  three-  or  four-jointed  exopodite  borne  upon 
a  slender  walking-  or  swimming-limb,  the  distal  extremity  of  which 
latter  ie  not  shown.  Each  of  the  five  (abdominal)  segments  which 
follow  carries  a  pair  of  pleopods  of  the  usual  slender,  setose,  multi- 
articulate  form. 


Fxo.  %.^FaUeocari9  typus^  M.  &  W.    Coal-measures :  IllinoiB.    After  Dr.  Packard's 
figure. 

Living  analogues  of  Coal-Measure  Sohizopods, — In  the  examination  of 
fossil  forms  from  the  older  rocks,  we  are  seldom  so  fortunate  as  to  find 
a  living  analogue  by  which  to  interpret  these  too  often  rare  and  im- 
perfect organic  remains ;  nevertheless,  amongst  the  discoveries  made 
in  Australasia  in  recent  years,  two  forms  have  attracted  considerable 
attention,  as  indicating  very  early  and  primitive  types  of  Crustacea, 
and  throwing  an  important  light  on  several  remarkable  Coal-measure 
Crustaceans,  previously  without  any  very  near  existing  representative. 

1.  The  first  of  these  living  Schizopod  Crustaceans  was  noticed,  under 
the  name  of  Anaspides  iasmania,  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Thomson,  of  Dunedin, 
in  1894.*    Its  describer  discovered  it  it  in  a  freshwater  pool,  at  an 

*  Mem.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Washington,  vol.  iii  (2),  1886.  Abstract  in  Amer. 
Naturalist,  toI.  jjx  (1885),  pp.  790-2. 

*  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  Lond.,  Zoology  (2),  toI.  vi  (1894),  p.  3.  A 
account,  without  figures,  has  been  previously  published  in  Proc. 
Tasmania,  1892. 
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altitude  of  4,000  feet,  on  Mount  Wellington  in  Tasmania.*  The  very 
striking  peculiarities  of  the  animal,  the  absence  of  a  carapace,  the 
presence  of  plate-like  gills  attached  to  the  bases  of  the  thoracic  legs, 
and  the  possession  of  an  auditory  organ  in  the  penduncle  of  the 
antennules,  led  Thomson  to  regard  it  as  the  type  of  a  new  family  of 
Schizopods,  the  Anaspidas,  while  suggesting  that  it  might  be  entitled 
to  even  higher  specific  rank.'  Fresh  specimens  of  Anaspides  having 
come  into  Dr.  Caiman's  hands,  when  studying  at  the  Museum  of 
University  College,  Dundee,  he  was  enabled  to  add  some  important 
points  to  Mr.  Thomson's  previously  published  account  of  the  external 
anatomy  of  the  animal,  and  to  compai-e  it  with  some  already  described 
fossil  forms.  This  he  has  done  in  an  admirable  memoir  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1896,'  from  which  we  venture 
to  make  some  exti*acts. 

Anaspides  TASMANiiG,  G.  M.  Thomson,  1896. 

Dr.  Caiman  points  out  that  Thomson  (in  his  original  description) 
attributes  to  this  Crustacean  the  possession  of  eight  free  thoracic 
segments,  but  Caiman  shows  that  the  first  of  these  is  not  actually 
a  separate  segment,  being  a  pai*t  of  the  head,  the  supposed  division 
being  in  reality  only  a  superficial  groove  in  the  integument,  corre- 
sponding no  doubt  to  the  "cervical  sulcus,"  which  in  the  Mysidee 
crosses  the  carapace  immediately  above  the  mandibles,  and  he 
accordingly  identifies  it  with  this  sulcus.  It  is  also  homologous  with 
the  cervical  groove  in  the  Decapods,  behind  which  the  segments 
bearing  the  two  pairs  of  maxillae  would  moi'phologically  be  placed. 

I     VIII 


Fio.  9. — Anaspides  tasmania,  G.  M.  Thomson  (linng),  from  freshwater  pools 
4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  on  Mount  Wellington,  Tasmania,  c.gr.  =  cephalic 
groove;  u-vxii,  the  seven  free  thoracic  segments;  1-6,  the  six  abdominal 
segments ;  the  seventh  is  the  *  telson  *  or  tail-spine.  Drawn  from  a  specimen  in 
the  British  Museum  (Nat.  Hist.)  under  Dr.  Caiman's  direction.  (AU  the 
fi^es  have  been  drawn  from  nature  by  Miss  G.  M.  Woodward,  except 
Figs.  6,  7,  and  8,  which  were  copied  by  her  from  Dr.  Packard's  restorations.) 

^  Mr.  G.  M.  Thomson  has  since  added  another  locality,  namely,  *<Lake  Field," 
a  spot  forty  miles  from  Hobart  Town,  Tasmania,  also  at  an  elevation  of  about 
4,000  feet  above  the  sea  (Trans.  Roy.  Soc,  1897,  op.  cit.,  p.  802). 

»  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edmb.,  vol.  xxxviii  (1897),  pt.  iv,  pp.  787-802.     4to. 
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From  this  he  infers  that  in  AnaspideSy  in  the  MjsidsB,  and  in  the 
Decapods  a  primary  sulcus  exists,  delimiting  an  anterior  region,  or 
head,  to  which  three  pairs  of  appendages,  antennules,  antennae,  and 
mandibles  belong  ^  (the  region  of  the  three-paired  appendages  of  the 
Nauplius,  the  ''primary  head-region"  of  the  Crustacea,  according 
to  Claus). 

Dr.  Caiman  has  observed  what  appear  to  be  a  group  of  '  ocelli '  on 
the  head  just  in  front  of  the  cervical  furrow;  as  no  similar  larval 
eyes  exist  in  any  known  adult  Malacostracan,  this  is  indeed  a  most 
embryonic  character.  He  is  also  able  to  confirm  Thomson's  discovery 
of  an  auditory  organ  in  the  base  of  the  antennule  of  Anasptdet,  a  fact 
of  very  great  interest,  such  organs  having  at  one  time  been  considered 
as  almost  confined  to  the  Decapoda.  But  the  discovery  of  paired 
otocysts  in  the  head  of  certain  Amphipoda  {Oxf/cephalus),  being 
regarded  by  Claus  as  probably  homologous  to  the  auditory  organs  in 
the  Decapods,  he  thinks  they  may  have  been  a  character  of  the 
primitive  Malacostraca,  a  further  indication  of  the  more  generalized 
and  primitive  type  presented  to  us  in  Amupidea, 

The  compound  eyes  are  pedunculated,  and  placed  at  the  base  of  the 
antennules  in  an  emargination  of  the  head  which  forms  a  slight 
rostral  prolongation  above  the  eye-stalk. 

The  antennules  are  supported  on  a  stout  three-jointed  peduncle,  of 
which  the  first  is  the  longest,  while  the  third  joint  bears  a  short  inner 
and  a  long  outer  flagellum. 

The  antennse,  the  peduncle  of  which  is  composed  of  two  stout  basal 
joints,  while  a  third  distal  joint  bears  an  elongate-oval,  setose  scale  or 
exopodite,  and  also  a  long  multi-articulate  fiagellum  armed  with 
minute  spines  or  bristles.  Dr.  Caiman  describes  the  mandible,  the 
lower  lip  (labium  or  prognatha),  the  first  and  second  maxilla,  and  then 
passes  to  the  thoracic  limbs,'  the  first  pair  being  maxillipeds,  the 
endopodite  developed  as  a  stout  seven- jointed  leg,  bearing  on  its  inner 
face  two  flattened  setose  lobes  and  two  branchial  lamellae  on  the 
outer  face  of  its  basal  joint,  and  a  rudimentary  slender  exopodite  on 
the  second  narrow  joint  (the  basipodite),  the  leg  terminating  in 
a  single  claw. 

Each  of  the  four  pairs  of  thoracic  legs  which  follow  bears  two 
broad,  delicate,  oval,  branchial  lamellsB  on  the  coxal  joint,  and  a  well- 
developed,  many-jointed,  setose  exopodite  on  the  second  joint  of  the 
endopodite,  which  forms  a  strong  walking-leg  fringed  with  hairs.     Of 

^  In  this  arrangement  the  eyes  are  apparently  not  admitted  as  representing 
a  separate  segment,  althongb  theV  have  been  so  considered  by  Milne-Edwards,  Bell, 
Dana,  Charles  Darwin,  Spence-Bate,  Sars  &  Lanff,  Huxley,  H.  Woodward,  and 
others.  Charles  Darwin  writes:  *'  If  that  part  of  the  lanra  m  front  of  the  mouth 
bearing  the  eyes,  the  prehensile  antennse,  and  in  the  earlier  stage  two  pair  of 
antennse,  be  formed,  as  is  admitted  in  all  other  Crustacea,  of  three  segments,  then 
beyond  a  doubt,  from  the  absolute  correspondence  of  every  part  .  .  .  the  peduncle 
of  the  Lepadidn  is  likewise  thus  formed''  (Mon.  Cimpedia,  Ray  See.,  1851, 
**TheLepadida),"p.  25). 

*  In  Dr.  Caiman's  figure  of  Anatpidet  (Fig.  9,  ante^  p.  392)  the  segments  are 
numbered  on  the  assumption  that  the  first  is  weldS  with  the  head,  and  the  free  segments 
commence  with  the  second  thoracic  somite,  thus  the  number  of  the  thoracic  segments 
would  actually  be  eight. 
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the  two  legs  which  represent  the  next  succeeding  segments  the  anterior 
has  a  smaller  hranchial  lamella  on  its  hasal  joint  and  only  a  rudimentary 
ezopodite,  while  the  posterior  pair  have  neither  any  hranchial  lamella 
nor  ezopodite  developed,  hut  only  the  walking-leg  or  endopodite. 

The  five  succeeding  (ahdoininal)  segments  each  hear  a  pair  of  setose 
many- jointed  pleopods,  and  the  margins  of  the  segments  have  their 
epimera  more  dev^oped ;  the  sixth  segment  is  tapering,  cylindrical  in 
form,  and  hears  upon  its  median  dorsal  line  a  short  rounded  telson,  or 
seventh  terminal  joint,  fringed  with  minute  spines,  and  two  lateral, 
much  longer  oval  uropods  fringed  with  hairs  forming  the  tail-fan,  the 
outer  exopodite  of  which  has  a  transverse  suture  crossing  it  nearly 
midway. 

2.  Komunga  cursor ,  0.  A.  Sayce,  1907.^ — The  second  living 
analogue  of  the  Goal-measure  Schizopods  under  consideration  was 
.  discovered  hy  Mr.  J.  A.  Leach,  M.Sc,  in  some  small  freshwater 
reedy  pools  heside  a  tiny  runnel  which  joins  the  Mullum  MuUum 
Creek,  Kingwood,  near  Melhoume,  Australia.  (The  name  Koonunga 
is  derived  from  the  aboriginal  name  of  a  creek  which  runs  near  where 
the  specimens  were  collected.) 

Koonunga  resembles  Anaspides  in  general  appearance.  Cephalon 
about  equal  to  the  following  two  segments  combined,  possessing 
a  short  transverse  sulcus  on  each  side  at  about  the  middle  distance, 
posteriorly  to  which  the  margins  are  produced  downwards  and 
inwards.  Frontal  margin  of  cephalon  scarcely  produced,  incised 
above  the  attachment  of  the  second  antennae,  forming  a  small  lateral 
lobe.  Eyes  sessile,  small,  round,  situated  on  the  dorsal  surface  near 
the  frontal  margin  and  close  to  the  base  of  the  antennules. 

Antennules  with  three  stout  basal  joints  to  the  flabella,  of  which 
latter  the  upper  branch  is  the  longer.  The  antennae,  with  a  single 
flabellum  borne  on  three  basal  joints,  are  more  slender  than  the 
antennules,  and  somewhat  shorter  (they  are  not  furnished  with 
a  scale).  Mandibles  with  a  single,  dentate,  broad,  cutting  plate  and 
molar  expansion.  Eight  (?) '  segments  to  thorax,  the  anterior  segment 
fused  to  the  head,  leaving  seven  distinct  subequal  free  segments. 
Maxillipeds  without  gnathobasic  lobes,  endopodite  similar  to  but  longer 
and  larger  than  in  Anaspides.  The  thoracic  legs  which  foUow  carry 
branchiae  and  swimming  branches  or  exopodite,  like  Anaspidea.  The 
pleopods  are  uniramous,  except  the  first  two  pairs  in  the  male. 

The  abdomen  is  of  equal  length  to  the  thorax,  the  last  segment 
not  longer  than  the  preceding.  Anterior  portion  of  body  subcylindric 
in  form,  becoming  gradually  rather  broader  and  deeper  and  cylindrical 
posteriorly.     All  the  segments  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  subequal. 

Telson  entire,  slightly  broader  than  long,  of  triangular  form  and 
rounded  distally,  fringed  with  spines.  Uropoda  with  peduncle  extending 
to  half  the  length  of  the  telson,  its  endopodite  and  exopodite  somewhat 

1  See  **  Description  of  a  new  remarkable  Crustacean  with  PrimitiTe  Malaoostracan 
Characters,"  by  0.  A.  Sayce,  in  the  "Victorian  Naturalist,"  Melbourne,  vol.  xxiv, 
No.  7  (Nov.  7th,  1907)>  pp.  117-20;  and  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  (London), 
ser.  viu,  vol.  i  (AprU,  1908),  pp.  350-5.  [No  figure  of  Koonunga  has  as  yet  been 
published.] 

*  This  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  interpretation. 
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longer  than  the  peduncle  supporting  them,  the  inner  branch  fringed 
witi^  spines.    The  largest  specimen  found  measures  9  mm.  in  length. 

The  foregoing  six  genera,  comprising  two  living  freshwater 
forms,  namely,  Anatpides  and  Koonunga^  and  four  fossil  forms, 
namely,  Fraanasptde$,  Gamptanifs,  Aeanthotelwn,  and  Palaoearu, 
notwithstanding  various  points  of  differenoe  in  details,  seem,  on 
general  grounds,  entitled  to  be  referred  to  Dr.  Caiman's  order 
Anaspidaosa.  The^  all  possess  a  small  head  (there  is  no  extended 
carapace).  There  is  evidence  that  with  the  head  the  first  thoracic 
somite  was  usually  coalesced.  The  eyes  were  generally  pedunculated 
(as  in  AfMspides),^  but  in  Kwmunga  they  were  sessile,  and  perhaps  in 
some  fossil  forms  they  may  have  been  so  also,  or  even  wanting  (?).' 

The  antennules  are  generally  large,  with  two  fiagella,  supported  on 
a  stout  three-jointed  peduncle.  The  antennee  usually  had  ^ree  basal 
joints,  the  third  supporting  a  single  flagellum  and  also  an  oval  scale 
(exopodite). 

Assuming  the  first  thoracic  segment  to  be  coalesced  with  the  head, 
there  remain  seven  free  subequal  segments  each  with  a  pair  of 
walking-legs  (endopodites),  of  which  the  first  was  usually  much  the 
longest  and  stoutest ;  the  four  succeeding  pairs  each  carried  a  setese 
exopodite,  and  probably  also  two  branchitd  lamellsB  on  the  basal  joint, 
as  in  the  Schizopoda ;  but  the  two  hinder  pair  of  legs  seem  te  have 
been  devoid  of  these  appendages.  The  abdomen  consisted  of  six  free 
subequal  segments  and  a  '  telson '  or  terminal  joint ;  five  of  these 
carried  pairs  of  setose  pleopods  on  stent  basal  joints.  The  sixth 
segment  (usually  a  little  longer  than  the  preceding,  and  more  or  less 
cylindrical  in  form)  bears  the  uropods,  and  te  the  centre  of  its  posterior 
mai'gin  is  articulated  the  '  telson '  or  terminal  segment,  which,  with 
the  uropods  of  the  preceding  segment,  forms  the  '  tail-fan.' 

Summing  up  on  the  question  of  the  fossil  genera,  referred  by 
Dr.  Packaid  to  the  Syncaiida,  namely,  FalaoeariSy  AeanthoteUon^  and 
GampBonyx^  Dr.  Caiman  writes  (Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinb.,  1897, 
vol.  xxxviii  (4),  p.  801)  :  **  We  find,  then,  that  Anaspides  agrees  with 
the  extinct  genera  above  enumerated  in  the  essential  point  in  which 
they  have  hitherte  stood  alone :  the  combination  of  Podophthalmate 
characters  with  a  completely  segmented  body,  and  the  lack  of  a  carapace. 
We  have  seen  that  some  at  least,  probably  all,  of  these  genera  show 
characters  of  the  Schitopoda^  te  which  group  Anaspides  is  most  closely 

^  Anaspides  had  also  ocelli  present  on  the  cephalon  ;  we  may  therefore  consider  the 
eyes  in  these  primitive  forms  were  affected  by  variable  conditions,  and  we  need  not 
necessarily  split  up  the  group  on  that  account  if  the  other  characters  tend  to  hold 
them  together. 

'  The  genus  Koonunga  was  not  known  when  Dr.  Calman*s  paper  was  printed  in 
1897,  nor  has  a  figure  of  it  yet  been  published  ^I  have,  however,  been  favoured  by 
being  allowed  to  see  an  unpublished  drawing).  The  absence  of  pedunculated  eyes,  etc., 
has  led  its  author,  Mr.  Sayce,  to  propose  &r  it  a  separate  family  (the  Koonungidss, 
under  the  order  Akaspidacba),  but  it  seems  desirable  to  await  the  fuller  publication 
and  figure  of  this  interesting  crustacean  before  discussing  its  separation  from  the 
other  members  of  the  srroup.  (See  Mr.  Sayce's  jpreliminary  paper,  republished  ia 
the  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  ser.  vxii,  vol.  i  (April,  1908),  pp.  350-5,  with 
Dr.  Caiman's  note  thereon  at  the  end.) 
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allied.  We  find  probable  agreement  in  such  points  as  the  apparent 
division  of  the  head-region  into  two  segments  as  by  the  'cervical 
groove  '  in  Anaspides.  Such  differences  as  have  appeared  are  readily- 
explicable  as  comparatively  unimpwDrtant  differentiations  which  might 
be  expected  to  occur  within  the  limits  of  the  group,  or  as  due  to  the 
present  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  fossil  forms.  We 
conclude,  therefore,  that  Anaspides  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  repre* 
sentative  of  a  group  of  primitive  Malacottraca,  which  had  already  ia 
Falssozoic  times  attained  a  certain  degree  of  specialization  and  a  very 
wide  distribution." 

The  palsBozoologist  naturally  expects  to  meet  with  more  generalized 
and  primitive  types  of  structure  among  the  early  forms  of  life  discovered 
in  the  Palaeozoic  rocks,  but  he  less  frequently  hopes  to  find  actual 
representatives  of  these  ancestral  forms  surviving  at  the  present  day. 
"When  such  is  the  case,  however,  these  persistent  forms  have  a  more  or 
less  worldwide  distribution,  there  being  apparently  always  a  corre- 
sponding amplitude  of  measure  between  the  length  of  past  geological 
time  during  which  a  type  has  existed  and  its  present  geographical 
distribution. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  '  king-crabs '  (Xiphosura),  we  have  evidence 
of  their  existence  from  the  Upper  Silurian  to  the  present  time,  and 
they  attain  the  same  wideness  in  their  life  distribution  now.  The 
ScorpionidsB  also  enjoy  equal  geological  antiquity  and  even  wider 
modern  geographical  extension. 

The  common  '  River  Cray-fish,'  Asiaetis  fluviatilis,  with  its 
marvellous  worldwide  distribution,*  had  its  undoubted  representatives 
in  the  Chalk,  Jurassic,  and  Trias,  which  in  turn  derived  their  origin 
from  the  more  generalized  forms  of  Anthrapaleemonidae  of  the  Coal- 
measures. 

After  the  discovery  by  G.  M.  Thomson  of  Anaspides  living  in 
freshwater  pools  on  Mt.  Wellington,  Tasmania,  at  an  elevation  of 
4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  of  Koonunga  cursor  by  0.  A.  Sayce 
near  Melboiu*ne,  Australia,  we  may  probably  learn  of  the  existence  of 
similar  persistent  simple  congeneric  Schizopod-like  forms  in  the  fresh- 
waters  of  remote  and  widely  separated  parts  of  the  globe,  just  as  we 
know  of  their  past  life-history  in  the  widely  distributed  Carboniferous 
strata  of  Britain  and  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America. 


II. — The  Old  Red   Sandstone  op  Fobfakshiee,  Upper  and  Lowee. 
By  Georob  Hickliko,  B.Sc,  Lecturer  in  Geology  in  the  UniTersity  of  Manchester. 
(PLATES  XX  AND  XXI.) 
Inteoduction. 

DUEING  the  past  ten  years  I  have  spent  much  time  on  the  cliffs 
of  the  Eonarshire  coast,  and  to  the  magnificent  sections  of  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  therein  displayed  I  owe  very  largely  my  interest  in 
geology.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Arbroath  the  well-known  uncon- 
formity between  the  upper  and  lower  members  of  that  series  is  admirably 

1  See  "  The  Cray-fish,"  by  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S.  (1880),  pp.  x  and  372,  with 
82  illustrations.    Aegan  Paul  &  Co.     8to. 
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exposed.  The  magnitude  of  that  break  has  been  insisted  on  by  many 
writers,  but  no  description,  I  think,  could  be  quite  so  impressive  as 
those  clifp-sections.  Moreover,  of  late  years,  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  tendency  in  many  quarters  to  minimise  its  importance.  In  most 
localities  the  relation  between  the  two  sets  of  rocks  is  a  matter  of 
inference  rather  than  observation.  This  fact  at  once  explains  the 
willingness  to  pass  lightly  over  this  unconformity,  and  at  the  same 
time  makes  it  the  more  desirable  to  have  an  adequate  description  of 
a  locality  where  its  magnitude  can  be  clearly  seen. 


Fio.  1.— Sketch-map  of  the  Geology  of  Forfarshire. 
Note. — This  map  is  to  a  considerable  extent  hypothetical,  especially  in  Kincardine, 
but  I  believe  the   general  distribution  of  the  various  subdivisions  is  in  the  main 
correct. 

The  attempt  to  collect  and  review  the  published  work  bearing  on 
this  question  soon  proved  that  no  satisfactory  result  could  be  attained 
without  a  complete  investigation  of  the  wide  and  involved  question 
of  the  relation  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Carboniferous  deposits. 
This  carried  me  far  beyond  the  limits  I  had  originally  conceived  for 
this  communication,  and  it  became  obvious  that  the  subject  must  be 
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treated  in  at  least  two  distinct  parts — the  present  one,  dealing  with 
the  rocks  in  Forfarshire,  and  a  subsequent  one  in  which  I  hope  to 
discuss  the  more  general  question. 

It  would  be  impossible  properly  to  realise  the  magnitude  of  the 
unconformity  in  Forfarshire  without  a  preliminary  knowledge  of  the 
general  succession  and  tectonic  structure  of  the  Lower  Old  Red  series 
in  that  locality.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  series  is  believed 
to  reach  there  a  greater  thickness  than  anywhere  else  in  Britain,  no 
adequate  description  exists,  and  hence  I  need  make  no  further  apology 
for  the  brief  sketch  which  forms  the  first  section  of  this  paper. 

Geneeal  Featubbs  of  the  Lower  Old  Eed  Sandstone. 

The  counties  of  Forfar  and  Kincardine  are  sharply  divided  into 
highland  and  lowland  sections  by  the  line  of  the  great  Highland  fault, 
running  south-west  from  the  coast  at  Stonehaven,  and  bringing  down 
the  Old  Ked  to  the  south  against  the  schists  and  granites  on  the  north. 
The  Old  Ked  imderlies  the  whole  of  the  lowland  tract.  Between  the 
foot  of  the  highlands  and  the  valley  of  the  Tay  the  low  ridge  of  the 
Sidlaws  intervene,  with  Strathmore  between  it  and  the  highlands. 
These  physical  features  are  directly  related  to  the  folding  of  the 
subjacent  rocks.  Against  the  highland  fault  the  sandstones  and 
conglomerates  lean  almost  vertically.  After  a  couple  of  miles  or  so 
the  dip  rapidly  becomes  lower,  and  the  synclinal  axis  is  reached, 
which  follows  \h&  line  of  Strathmore.  South  of  the  axis  the  dip  in 
the  reverse  direction  increases  to  about  25^.  It  afterwards  decreases, 
and  again  changes  its  direction  beyond  the  anticlinal  axis  which  runs 
along  the  Sidlaws.  On  the  soutiiem  limb  of  the  anticline  the  dip 
again  rises  to  about  25^.  This  pair  of  folds  may  be  traced  right  across 
Scotland,  the  axes  remaining  sensibly  parallel  to  the  highland  fault 
the  whole  way,  pointing,  no  doubt,  to  tiie  simultaneous  production  of 
fault  and  folds.  These  folds  have  been  familiar  for  three-quarters  of 
a  century,  having  illustrated  the  terms  '  anticline  '  and  '  syncline '  in 
Lyell's  *  *  Elements."  There  is,  however,  another,  but  much  less  obvious, 
series  of  folds  affecting  these  rocks,  with  axes  running  north  and  south. 
The  influence  of  these  is  usually  slight,  but  about  Stonehaven  an  anti- 
cline of  this  series  brings  up  rocks  much  lower  than  would  otherwise 
be  exposed — the  lowest,  indeed,  in  the  district. 

With  each  of  the  two  series  of  folds  just  referred  to  there  is  a  series 
of  faults  associated,  some  of  which  are  marked  on  the  Survey  map. 
For  the  most  pai*t,  however,  these  ai*e  small,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
need  further  comment. 

Table  of  the  Lower  Old  Red  of  Forfarshire. 

Fekt. 

Edzell  Shales HOOO 

Arbroath  Sandstone      1200 

Auchmithie  Conglomerate        800 

Red  Head  Series           1600 

Caimconnan  Series       2000 

Carmyllie  Series           1000 

Dunnottar  Conglomerate         6000 

Stonehaven  Beds           1500 


14,000 
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It  must  be  remarked  that  the  Bubdiyisioiis  in  the  above  table  are 
based  purely  on  lithological  characters  and  are  ooly  made  for  con- 
venience of  description.  No  breaks  in  the  series  exist  to  my  know- 
ledge, and  I  am  far  from  supposing  that  these  subdivisions  are  likely 
to  be  traceable  for  any  great  distance ;  rapid  lateral  variation  in  the 
character  of  the  rocks  is  too  obvious  a  feature  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 
The  names  applied  to  the  subdivisions  are  taken  from  the  localities 
where  the  series  may  be  typically  seen.  The  thickness  of  the  sub- 
divisions are  estimated  from  theoretical  sections  for  the  most  part,  and 
are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  only  approximately  accurate. 

The  Stonehaven  Beds  occupy  the  shoro  between  the  harbour  of 
Stonehaven  and  the  south  end  of  Craigeven  Bay,  whero  the  great 
fault  is  exposed.  A  mass  of  fault  breccia  fully  a  yard  in  thickness 
occupies  the  line  of  junction,  while  the  rocks  on  either  side  of  it  are 
shattered  for  fully  four  yards.  Fine  red  sandstone,  with  numerous 
thin  bands  of  bright  red  shale,  is  the  first  rock  seen  on  the  south  side, 
dipping  at  about  60°  to  S.  12°  W.  Further  south  several  beds  of  the 
red  marly  shale,  50  to  100  feet  in  thickness,  separate  light  red  or 
yellow  sandstones  and  fine  grits,  with  some  bands  of  grey  sandstone 
and  grit.  Such  is  the  general  character  of  the  series,  which  is 
distinctly  fine  in  character  as  compared  with  the  mass  of  the  Old 
Bed.  About  midway  between  the  fault  and  the  town  the  Lintrathen 
porphyry  dyke  cuts  across  the  shore.  The  dip  varies  somewhat  both 
in  amount  and  direction,  but  is  always  very  high,  and  no  important 
break  in  this  section  appears  to  exist.  About  the  harbour  bands  of 
conglomerate  appear  among  the  sandstones,  marking  the  passage  to 

The  Dunnoitar  Group  of  coarse  red  and  grey  sandstones,  grits,  and 
conglomerates  which  form  the  bold  coast  the  whole  way  from  Stone- 
haven to  Johnshaven.  As  I  have  only  been  able  to  examine  the  base 
and  the  top  of  this  series,  I  shall  add  no  more  than  that  it  forms  by 
far  the  most  extensive  series  of  conspicuously  coarse  deposits  in  the 
district.  In  its  conglomerates  pebbles  commonly  range  up  to  a  foot  or 
more  in  length,  and  yet  are  astonishingly  well  rounded.  They  mostly 
consist  of  quartzite.  South  of  Johnshaven  several  thin  lavas  are 
interbedded  with  the  top  of  this  series,  with  sandstones  aSd  coarse 
conglomerates  of  porphyrite  blocks  between.  Beyond  this  the  coast- 
section  is  interrupted  by  the  mass  of  Upper  Old  Red  which  is  faulted 
in,  extending  from  East  Mathers  to  MUton  Ness  (described  below), 
and  which  covers  the  junction  between  the  conglomerate  series  and 
the  gi-eat  mass  of  lavas  which  forms  its  natural  top.  These  lavas 
occupy  the  coast  southward  by  Montrose  to  Lunan  Bay,  being  hidden, 
however,  almost  the  whole  way  to  Montrose  by  sand  and  alluvium. 
From  Lunan  Bay  their  outcrop  strikes  inland  along  the  summit  of  the 
anticline  by  Friockheim  and  Letham,  near  which  latter  place  they 
finally  die  out.  About  Friockheim  and  Leysmill  are  numerous  quarrj' 
sections  of  the 

Carmyllie  Series,  which  overlies  the  lavas.  Compact  red  or  grey 
sandstone  is  the  predominant  rock  of  this  series,  with  subsidiary 
masses  of  grey  flagstone  and  blue  or  red  shale,  termed  'caulm'  by 
the  quarrymen.  Together  with  their  interbedded  lavas,  these  rocks 
form  the  whole  axis  of  the  Sidlaws,  all  along  which  they  are  quarried 
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for  building  and  paring  material.  The  well-known  Garmjllie  quarries 
are  in  the  middle  of  this  series.     Passing  upward,  the 

Caimconnan  Series  is  reached,  distinguished  by  its  coarser  materials, 
principally  dull  red  or  grey  grit  with  bands  of  -^conglomerate.  The 
conglomerates  are  more  particularly  developed  on  the  north  side  of 
the  anticline,  as  at  Turin  Hill,  north  of  Eescobie  Loch.  This  series 
should  appear  on  the  coast  in  Lunan  Bay,  but  it  is  entirely  hidden  by 
the  sand  and  alluvium.  At  the  south  end  of  the  bay  another  series  of 
lavas,  admirably  exposed  for  study,  intervenes  between  it  and  the 

Hed  Sead  Series,  which  forms  tiie  bold  clifEs  from  the  promontory 
of  that  name  southward  to  Rumness.  In  its  lower  part  it  consists  of 
fine  red  thin-bedded  sandstone  with  bands  of  hard  bright  red  shale, 
while  the  upper  portion  is  made  up  of  thicker-bedded  sandstone. 
Some  six  or  seven  miles  to  the  south-west,  at  Arbirlot,  the  lower  part 
of  this  series,  as  seen  in  the  banks  of  the  Elliot  Bum,  consists  mainly 
of  blue  and  grey  shales,  with  partings  of  sandstone,  having  so  strong 
a  resemblance  to  some  of  the  rocks  of  Carmyllie  as  to  have  led  Hugh 
Miller  to  consider  them  as  a  repetition  of  that  series.  This  case 
illustrates  very  well  the  rapid  lateral  variation  to  which  all  the  beds 
of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  are  liable. 

The  Auehmithie  Conglomerate  overlies  the  previous  group  in  the  cli& 
just  north  of  the  village  so  named.  The  series  consists  of  three  main 
masses  of  conglomerate,  with  intervening  sandstones  and  conglomerates. 
The  pebbles  in  the  conglomerates  are  well  rounded,  fairly  large 
(generally  1  to  6  inches,  rarely  12  inches),  and,  as  usual,  are 
mostly  quartzite.  The  thickness  of  this  conglomerate  series  diminishes 
along  its  outcrop  to  the  south-west. 

The  Arbroath  Sandstone  is  the  highest  series  of  the  Lower  Old  Red 
seen  on  the  Porfarshire  coast.  Coarse,  gritty,  sometimes  pebbly  sand- 
stone is  its  component  rock,  always  red  in  colour.  Just  above  the 
base  of  the  series,  by  the  Signal  Tower  at  Arbroath  Harbour,  there  is 
a  single  band  of  grey  grit  and  marlstone  on  the  shore,  containing 
nodules  of  limestone  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  1  foot  in  diameter. 
This  is  noteworthy  in  view  of  the  almost  complete  absence  of  lime  from 
the  Lower  Old  Red  System.  In  Strathmore  the  Geological  Survey 
traced  a  thin  bed  of  limestone  for  some  miles,  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  that  bed  occupies  about  the  same  horizon.  If  they  should 
prove  to  be  the  same  they  would  form  a  valuable  datum-line  in 
correlating  the  beds  north  and  south  of  the  anticline — at  present  a  very 
difficult  matter.  In  the  few  old  descriptions  of  the  rocks  of  this 
district  other  limestones  are  referred  to  (Powrie,  1861),  but  these 
are  either  in  the  Margie  Series  (Barrow,  1901)  or  in  the  Upper 
Old  Red. 

The  Edtell  Shales  lie  in  the  more  depressed  parts  of  the  synclinal 
trough  of  Strathmore,  but  are  not  represented,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge,  south  of  the  anticline.  They  overlie  the  Arbroath  sandstones. 
They  are  generally  bright  red  fine  sandstones,  shales,  and  marls,  either 
hard  or  soft,  frequently  mottled  with  small  circular  patches  of  pale 
yellow,  grey,  or  green,  or  more  rarely  with  bands  of  the  same  colour. 
These  rocks  are  admirably  displayed  in  the  banks  of  the  North  Esk  at 
Edzell,  and  even  better  in  the  South  Esk,  below  its  junction  with  the 
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FroBen,  about  Shielhill  Bridge.    They  are  the  highest  beds  which,  to 
my  knowledge,  the  system  presents  in  this  district. 

The  volcanic  rocks  of  the  district  do  not  call  for  description  here. 
It  may  suffice  to  remark  that  they  are,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  in 
the  form  of  contemporaneous  interbedded  sheets,  and  are  merely  a 
continuation  of  the  series  of  the  Ochil  Hills,  where  they  have  been 
described  in  detail  by  Geikie  and  others  (A.  Geikie,  1900). 

Position  of  the  Fossil-beabhtg  Beds. 

Attention  must  now  be  drawn  to  a  point,  the  importance  of  which 
has  not,  I  believe,  been  hitherto  recognised.  All  the  recorded  fossils 
from  this  district—and  I  suspect  that  the  same  applies  to  Perthshire — 
are  from  a  very  limited  series  of  horizons  near  the  middle  of  the 
Lower  Old  Bed  System,  the  Upper  Old  Red  being,  of  course,  left  out 
of  account.  The  Carmyllie  series  is  the  fossiliferous  group  par 
exeellencBy  while  a  few  of  the  worked  localities  may  lie  in  the 
Caimconnan  series  (e.g.  Tilliewhamland  quarry,  Turin  Hill),  or  the 
top  of  the  Dunnottar  conglomerates.  Odd  fossils  have  occasionally 
been  obtained  from  other  horizons,  but  they  are  quite  a  negligible 
quantity. 

The  palffiontological  evidence  as  to  the  age  of  this  Lower  Old  Red 
System,  then,  as  here  developed,  can  only  be  affirmed  of  its  middle 
beds ;  to  apply  it  to  the  whole  system,  as  has  been  implicitly  done,  is 
obviously  unjustifiable.  Geikie  has  stated  that  these  rocks  may  reach 
a  maximum  thickness  of  20,000  feet,  which  cannot  be  any  great 
exaggeration.  The  Orcadian  Old  Red  he  estimates  at  16,000  feet; 
then  follows  a  considerable  unconformity  not  represented  by  any 
deposits,  in  Scotland  at  least,  and  some  2,000  feet  of  Upper  Old 
Red  above  that.  Add  these  up  and  we  obtain  the  modest  sum  of 
38,000  feet  with  a  great  unconformity,  or  certainly  the  equivalent 
of  over  40,000  feet  of  strata  to  represent  the  Old  Red  Sandstone ! 
Small  wonder  Sir  A.  Geikie  shrank  from  admitting  such  a  thickness, 
and  turned  to  Austen's  hypothesis  of  isolated  lake-basins  to  account 
for  the  difference  of  the  'Caledonian'  and  < Orcadian'  faunas, 
without  having  to  superpose  the  latter  rocks  on  the  former! 

Unfortunately  for  this  solution  of  the  difficulty  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  obvious  that  the  hypothesis  is  untenable.  The  objections 
fall  into  two  categories—physical  and  pal»ontological.  Those  of  the 
former  class  were  well  stated  by  Macnair  &  Reid  in  1896  (Sf.  &  R., 
1896).  At  Towie,  in  Aberdeenshire,  an  outlier  of  'Orcadian'  Old 
Red  approaches  within  barely  twenty-five  miles  of  the  main  mass  of 
the  Caledonian  deposit;  and  this  outlier,  like  that  of  Tomintoul 
a  little  further  west,  is  actually  on  the  Grampian  ridge  which  must 
have  separated  the  two  Old  Red  basins,  so  that  it  is  very  improbable 
that  at  the  time  when  it  was  deposited  the  ridge  was  in  any  important 
degree  higher  than  at  present.  Bearing  in  mind  this  fact,  it  is  only 
necessary  (as  pointed  out  in  the  paper  just  referred  to)  to  replace  the 
Caledonian  deposits  in  their  original  position,  as  before  they  were 
faulted  down,  to  see  that  all  the  higher  beds  must  pass  over  the 
Highland  ridge  to  join  the  Orcadian  series. 
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The  palaeontological  evideDce  was  fully  appreciated  by  Murchison 
(1859)  and  Salter  (Salter,  1863),  who  based  their  conclusion  that  the 
fobsiliferous  horizons  of  Caithness  were  higher  than  those  of  Forfarshire 
on  a  comparison  with  the  continental  Devonian  and  Old  Bed  rocks,  as 
is  so  well  known.  That  conclusion  is  now  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  patient  work  of  Traquair,  who  regards  the  question  rather  from 
the  biological  side.  From  that  view,  the  evidence  may  perhaps 
best  be  summarised  thus:  The  fishes  of  the  Orcadian  Old  Red  are 
undoubtedly  more  nearly  allied  to  those  of  the  Upper  Old  Red  than 
are  those  from  the  Caledonian  rocks ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Forfarshire  fossils  bear  a  much  greater  similarity  to  those  of  the 
highest  Silurian  beds  than  do  those  of  Caithness.  These  facts,  then, 
fuUy  bear  out  the  conclusion  of  Murchison  and  Salter.  Goodchild 
vigorously  advocated  this  view  in  a  paper  written  shortly  before  his 
lamented  death  (Goodchild,  1904),  and,  for  a  fuller  analysis  of  the 
palaeontological  data,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  exhaustive  account 
by  Evans  (Evans,  1891).  As  this  latter  paper  may  not  be  readily 
accessible,  it  may  be  stated  that  he  finds  that  of  the  thirty  species  of 
fish  in  the  Orcadian  Old  Red,  six  occur  in  thcLFpper  Devonian  of 
Russia.  A  single  species  is  very  doubtfully  common  to  the  Forfarshire 
rocks.  Of  the  eighteen  genera,  ten  occur  in  the  Upper  Devonian  or 
Upper  Old  Red.  One  genus  is  common  to  the  Lower  Old  Red,  and 
two  others  very  doubtfully  so.  I  think  it  may  safely  be  added  that 
the  work  done  since  1891  has  at  least  fully  confirmed  this  distinctness 
of  the  Caledonian  and  Orcadian  faunas  (Home,  1901). 

Two  points  thus  seem  clear :  it  is  physically  impossible  that  the 
two  areas  of  Old  Red  under  consideration  could  have  been  entirely 
deposited  separately,  yet  the  faunas  are  entirely  distinct,  and  the 
nature  of  the  faunal  difierence  is  such  as  to  indicate  that  the  Orcadian 
fossil-beds  are  higher  than  the  Caledonian.  In  other  words,  the 
fossiliferous  deposits  of  Caithness  must  be  superposed  on  those  of 
Forfarshire.  But  that  is  quite  a  different  matter  to  saying  that 
16,000  feet  of  Old  Red  in  the  north  must  be  superposed  on 
20,000  feet  in  the  south.  In  Caithness  the  lowest  4,000  feet  or  so 
appear  to  be  unfossiliferous,  or  practically  so  (lower  part  of  Wick 
group,  below  Achanarras,  and  the  lower  Sandy  and  Conglomeratic 
groups),  and  hence  12,000  feet  will  be  a  liberal  estimate  for  the 
thickness,  which  includes  all  the  fossiliferous  horizons,  even  on 
Geikie's  estimate,  which  Evans,  in  the  paper  referred  to,  considers  too 
great.  In  Forfarshire  I  have  pointed  out  that  the  fossil-bearing 
strata  are  confined  to  the  Caimconnan  and  Carmyllie  series,  with 
a  combined  thickness  of  certainly  under  4,000  feet.  Hence  1 6,000  feet 
will  be  a  generous  estimate  of  the  united  thickness  of  the  fossiliferous 
beds  of  the  two  areas.  The  4,000  or  5,000  feet  above  the  highest 
fossil-bearing  zone  in  Forfarshire  and  the  4,000  below  the  lowest  in 
Caithness  count  for  nothing. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  there  is  still  some  6,000  or  7,000  feet 
of  strata  below  the  fossiliferous  band  in  Forfarshire  to  be  dealt  with. 
Regarding  these  I  would  say  that  as  they  have  as  yet  yielded  no 
fossils  it  is  impossible  to  say  definitely  what  their  age  may  be,  except 
in  relation  to  the  beds  above. 
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XTppse  Old  Bed  Sjlkdstoits. 

The  main  mass  of  this  deposit,  in  Northern  Fife  and  the  Carse 
of  Gowrie,  has  been  seversd  times  described,  most  recently  by 
Sir  A.  Geikie  in  his  "  Geology  of  Western  Fife  and  Kinross  "  (A.  Geikie, 
1900),  and  therefore  needs  no  further  description  here.  The  small 
outliers,  however,  along  the  coast  of  Forfar  and  Kincardine  have  never 
received  attention. 

There  are  four  of  these  patches,  which  obviously  represent  the 
remnants  of  a  once  continuous  strip  along  the  shores.  The  most 
southerly  is  near  Arbroath,  the  next  forms  the  tiny  promontory  called 
Boddin  Point,  at  the  north  end  of  Lunan  Bay,  whUe  the  third  (which 
is  largely  covered  with  alluvium)  and  fourth  form  a  broken  strip  from 
the  north  side  of  the  Montrose  Basin  to  near  Johnshaven.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  this  deposit  was  originally  a  continuous  and  almost 
perfectly  horizontal  sheet.  On  the  Survey  map  dips  may  be  seen 
marked  in  this  deposit  up  to  as  much  as  15^,  but  these  are  quite 
erratic,  and  are  doubtless  due  entirely  or  almost  entirely  to  current- 
bedding  ;  there  is  no  sign  of  any  such  irregular  folding  in  the  older 
series  of  rocks. 

The  identification  of  these  outliers  as  belonging  to  the  Upper  Old 
Bed  depends  on  their  lithological  character  and  general  tectonic 
relations,  no  fossils  having  been  found  in  them. 

Tectonic  Belatioits. 

These  rocks  are  clearly  younger  than  the  folding  which  has  affected 
the  subjacent  Lower  Old  Ked,  and  also  later  than  a  good  deal  of  the 
denudation  which  followed  it.  Before  the  horizontal  strata  of 
Montrose  and  Boddin  Point  were  laid  down  there  must  have  been  not 
less  than  8,0U0  feet  of  rock  worn  from  the  top  of  the  Lower  Old  Bed 
anticline.  This  must,  no  doubt,  be  held  to  imply  a  great  break  between 
those  two  sets  of  rocks. 

Precisely  the  same  relation,  however,  holds  between  the  Upper  Old 
Bed  of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  and  the  rocks  below.  That  mass  also 
lies  directly  over  the  Lower  Old  Bed  anticlinal  axis,  and  can  therefore 
only  have  been  deposited  after  a  similar  amount  of  denudation.  The 
type-specimjBn  of  Holoptychius  nohilmimus  was  obtained  from  those 
beds,  so  that  their  age  admits  no  question. 

It  will  be  desirable  to  illustrate  this  unconformity  more  fully 
when  the  lithological  character  of  these  coast  deposits  has  been 
described,  and  its  bearing  on  their  age  considered.  Meanwhile  it  is 
clear  that  their  tectonic  relations  are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the 
most  undoubted  Upper  Old  Bed. 

Lithological  Chabactees. 

Two  distinct  types  of  sedimentation  occur  in  these  rocks — ^the  sandy 
type  and  comstone  type.  The  former  alone  is  developed  in  the  mass 
near  Arbroath,  where  it  reaches  a  thickness  of  about  200  feet.  The 
materials  of  this  deposit  are  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  Lower 
Old  Bed  on  which  it  lies,  and  from  which  it  has  no  doubt  been 
derived.  Fairly  soft  red  sandstone,  with  numerous  bands  of  con- 
glomerate, which  are  usually  thin  and  irregular,  occasionally  thicker 
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and  more  persistent,  is  a  fair  description  of  the  whole  deposit.  Jn 
a  broad  yiew,  the  whole  mass  would  be  described  as  a  conglomerate. 
No  trace  of  calcareous  material  is  present,  except  in  the  form  of  veins 
and  patches  of  calcite  (e.g.  about  Whiting  Ness).  These  veins  are  of 
valu(9  as  indicating  that  there  have  formerly  been  calcareous  strata 
overlying  these  beds,  as  would  be  expected  from  a  comparison  with 
the  deposit  in  other  areas. 

I  have  carefully  searched  through  the  pebbles  in  the  conglomerates 
for  evidence  on  the  age  of  these  rocks,  but  with  only  negative  results. 
There  appear  to  be  no  pebbles  of  later  age  than  the  Lower  Old  Red, 
and  this  fact  so  far  confirms  the  Upper  Old  Red  age  of  these  beds. 

In  the  other  two  exposures  of  this  series  of  rocks  on  the  coast,  viz. 
at  Boddin  Point  and  St.  Cyrus,  the  lower  part  of  the  section  shows 
red  sandstone,  the  upper  comstone.  At  Boddin  Point  the  series  is 
brought  down  by  a  strong  fault  against  the  porphyrites,  the  fault 
being  beautifully  exposed  on  the  south  side  of  the  headland.  About 
40  to  50  feet  of  quite  soft  yellow  or  white  sandstone,  mottled 
with  light  red,  is  exposed  below  the  comstone,  while  the  base  of  the 
series  is  thrown  below  sea-level.  Above  this  sandstone  we  have  the 
following  beds,  No.  1  being  the  sandstone  itself : — 

Fekt. 

(11)  Hard  brecciated  venr  calcareous  sandstone          +4 

(10)  Mottled  purple  sancfstone 1 

(9)  Hard  compact  calcareous  sandstone         2 

(8)  Fine  soft  mottled  purple  sandstone,  with  irregular  limestone 

nodules 3 

(7)  Mottled  purple  sandstone 4 

(6)  Yellow  brecciated  sandstone,  with  dendrites        6 

ia)  Mottled  yellow  and  red  sandstone 10 

(4)  Brecciated  yellow  dolomite,  with  dendrites         } 

(3)  Mottled  sandstone 4 

(2)  Yellow  dolomite,  with  dendrites 1 

(1)  Yellow  and  mottled  sandstone       +40 

The  terms  used  in  the  above  table  are  the  best  I  could  find  to 
briefly  indicate  the  nature  of  the  various  beds,  but  accurate  description 
is  exceedingly  difficult.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  materials  composing 
the  rocks,  every  mixture  may  be  found  between  a  pure  sandstone  and 
an  almost  pure  limestone,  as  I  have  ascertained  by  actual*  estimation 
of  the  quantity  of  lime  in  various  specimens.  And  as  to  the  structure 
of  the  rock,  there  is  still  further  difficulty.  All  the  beds  described  as 
<  brecciated '  have  the  appearance  of  typical  breccias  on  a  weathered 
surface,  but  on  a  fresh  fracture  the  same  rock  frequently  appears 
perfectly  compact  and  even.  In  such  cases  I  believe  the  brecciated 
appearance  is  entirely  due  to  crystallisation  in  the  limy  matrix.  In 
other  cases  the  brecciated  character  is  still  evident,  though  far  less 
prominent,  on  the  broken  surface,  and  in  those  instances  it  would  seem 
to  be  due  to  the  breaking  up  and  re-consolidation  of  the  deposit 
during  its  formation.  Very  seldom  is  the  material  a  true  breccia. 
Here  and  there,  however,  pebbles  in  one  bed  have  evidently  been 
derived  from  the  break-up  of  a  lower  stratum.  Irregularity  and 
discontinuity  of  deposit  are  further  evidenced  by  strongly  developed 
false-bedding,  by  local  erosion  of  beds  (No.  6,  for  example,  is  in 
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places  completely  removed),  and  by  the  fact  that  the  beds  are  so 
irregular  that  they  cannot  all  be  traced  from  one  side  of  the  little 
promontory  to  the  other. 

In  the  more  extensive  outlier  at  St.  Cyrus  essentially  the  same 
rock-tvpes  occur  but  in  much  greater  thickness.  The  *  comstone ' 
type  IS  there  probably  40  to  50  feet  in  total  thickness,  and  is 
covered  in  turn  by  another  SO  feet  of  sandstone.  The  comstones 
include  a  beautiful  band  of  flesh-coloured  calcareous  sandstone,  in 
which  the  limy  matrix  forms  crystals  up  to  about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  the  quartz  grains  being  included.  The  sandstones  below 
pass  down  into  red  sandstone  with  conglomerate  exactly  similar  to 
the  rocks  at  Arbroath.  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  a  sufficiently 
detailed  examination  to  estimate  the  thickness,  which  could  only  be 
ascertained  by  careful  mapping. 


Fio.  2. — Map  of  the  Outlier  of  Upper  Old  Bed  Sandstone  near  Arbroath. 

The  base  of  the  series  here,  again,  is  unfortunately  not  exposed. 
The  junction  of  the  outlier  with  the  porphyrites  at  the  south  end  is 
a  beautiful  fault,  not  a  natural  boundary  as  shown  on  the  Survey 
map.  At  the  north  end  the  junction  with  the  Lower  Old  Red 
conglomerates  is  either  a  fault  or  the  Upper  series  is  banked  up 
against  an  old  cliff  of  the  Lower. 

It  is  clear  from  the  description  which  has  now  been  given  of  these 
outliers  of  Upper  Old  Red  that  their  lithological  characters  are  exactly 
those  of  the  typical  Upper  Old  Red — red  sandstones  at  the  base, 
passing  up  into  more  variegated  calcareous  sandstones  and  marls.  The 
upper  or  comstone  type  has  long  been  recognised  as  indicating 
peculiar  conditions  of  formation  ;    what  the  conditions  were  we  are 
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not  here  concerned  with.  In  view  of  what  has  already  been  said 
regarding  the  tectonic  and  geographical  relations  of  these  deposits,  it 
can,  I  think,  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  peculiar  conditions  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  this  rock-type  here  were  in  the  main  con- 
temporary with  the  corresponding  conditions  in  Fife  and  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie.  It  would  be  foolish  to  contend  that  the  base  of  these  outliers 
IS  on  precisely  the  same  horizon  as  the  base  of  the  series  in  other 
localities,  but  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  rocks  are  of 
Upper  Old  Red  age,  which  is  the  only  point  of  importance. 

The  TJwcoHFOMiiTY  betweeh  the  XIppeb  and  Lowsb  Old  Eed. 
Having  now  examined  the  evidence  proving  that  these  outliers  are 
of  tiie  same  age  as  the  typical  Upper  Old  Red  of  Fife,  we  may 
profitably  examine  more  fully  the  relation  of  the  deposit  to  the  Lower 
series,  where  it  is  so  admirably  displayed  in  the  cliffs  of  Arbroath. 

The  accompanying  sketch-map  shows,  in  addition  to  the  main  mass 
of  the  deposit  let  in  between  a  pair  of  faults,  numerous  small  patches 
which  lie  undisturbed  in  depressions  in  the  ancient  surface  of  the 
Lower  Old  Red.     The  actual  junctions  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  series 
are,  moreover,  exposed  in  numerous  places,  and  thus  a  very  fair  idea 
of  the  old  surface  may  be  obtained.     In  the  south-west  of  the  map,  on 
the  foreshore  opposite  Victoria  Pai-k,  the  junction  may  be  traced  right 
across  the  shore,  the  Upper  beds  sometimes  abutting  against  a  vertical 
face  of  the  Lower,  while  in  other  places  they  extend  horizontally  over 
tiiem.     At  Whiting  Ness,  again,  the  junction  may  be  traced  for  several 
hundred  yards  in  the  foot  of  the  cliff  and  on  the  shore.     The  surface 
of  contact  is  nearly  horizontal  and  fairly  even  until  the  eastern  limit  of 
the  Upper  beds  is  reached,  where  they  end  off  against  a  high  bank  of 
the  Lower  strata,  which  is  cut  in  section  by  the  present  cliff  and  rises 
its  whole  height  (PI.  XX,  Fig.  1).     In  the  base  of  the  Upper  beds  west 
of  the  foot  of  this  old  bank,  angular  blocks  of  the  sandstones  of  the 
Lower  series  more  than  a  yard  in  length  are  included.     Another  fine 
example  of  the  Upper  series  resting  against  a  steep  bank  of  the  Lower 
is  to  be  seen  at  Seaton  Point,  where  the  main  fault  forming  the  north- 
west boundary  of  the  former  is  also  admirably  exposed  (Fig.  2),  the 
Dark  Cave  being  drilled  through  the  Point  alon^  it.     On  the  east  side 
of  Dickmont's  Den  two  troughs  cut  out  in  the  Lower  beds  are  seen  in 
section  in  the  cliff  filled  in  with  the  conglomerates  of  the  Upper  series. 
But  by  far  the  finest  example  of  a  valley  cut  in  the  older  series  is  to 
be  seen  in  an  inlet  in  the  cliff  in  the  extreme  north-east  of  the  map, 
and  on  the  west  side  of  Lud  Castle  (just  off  the  map).     There  the 
horizontal  Upper  beds  fill  a  V-shaped  depression  over  100  feet  in  depth. 
It   appears  from  these  instances  —  and  others  might  be  added  — 
that  the  old  surface  on  which  this  mass  of  Upper  Old  Red  rests  is 
a  distinctly  irregular  one,  in  every  way  a  typicsd  old  land-surface. 

This  fact  is  of  considerable  value  in  estimating  the  significance  of 
this  unconformity.  Those  wishing  to  minimise  the  importance  of  this 
break  might  suggest  that  the  folding  and  erosion  of  the  Lower  Old 
Eed  proceeded  pari  passu  with  its  deposition,  and  that  though  the 
break  appears  great  where  the  Upper  series  oversteps  on  to  the  lower 
beds   of  the  Lower  series,  in  the  centre  of  the  anticline,  yet  the 
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discordance  might  be  small  or  non-existent  between  the  top  members 
of  the  Lower  and  the  base  of  the  Upper.  The  sections  here  described 
furnish  a  complete  answer  to  this  objection.  The  beds  on  which  the 
Upper  series  here  rests  are  the  Arbroath  sandstones,  near  the  top  of 
the  Lower  series.  They  are  dipping  at  20^-26°  to  the  south-east — 
the  maximum  inclination  shown  on  this  side  of  the  anticline — while 
the  irregular  surface  on  which  the  Upper  series  rests  is  broadly 
horizontal.     Hence  it  is  perfectly  clear  that — 

(1)  The  folding  of  the  Lower  series  was  subsequent  to  the  deposition 
of  the  lehole  of  that  series. 

(2)  The  extensiye  denudation  by  which  the  anticline  was  planed 
off  flat  was  entirely  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  whole  Lower 
Old  Red. 

(3)  The  deposition  of  the  Upper  Old  Bed  was  subsequent  to  the 
folding  and  denudation. 

There  remains  the  question  whether  this  folding  and  denudation  can 
be  refeiTed,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  period  of  the  Orcadian  Old  Red. 
The  only  facts  which  may  help  to  a  conclusion  on  this  point  are  these  : 
The  upper  beds  of  the  Forfarshire  Lower  Old  Red,  to  which  the  folding 
is  certainly  subsequent,  probably  are  the  equivalents  of  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  Orcadian  series;  either  that,  or  we  must  admit  the 
enormous  total  thickness  of  the  Old  Red,  which  is  the  difficulty  so 
often  felt  before.  It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  no  natural  top  to  the 
Caledonian  series  is  anywhere  seen,  so  that  there  is  certainly  no 
evidence  that  sedimentation  ceased  in  that  area  any  sooner  than  further 
north.  Again,  we  have  the  fact  that  the  Upper  Old  Red  of  the  Moray 
Firth,  some  of  which  has  been  concluded,  on  palseontological  grounds, 
to  be  older  than  that  of  Fife  (Home,  1901),  is  itself  generally 
considered  to  rest  unconformably  on  the  Orcadian  series.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  though  it  is  just  possible  that  a  part  of  the  great 
interval  of  time  represented  by  this  unconformity  in  Forfarshire  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  Orcadian  deposits,  a  large  part  of  it  at  least 
must  have  been  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  those  beds.  The 
magnitude  of  the  unconformity  in  Forfarshire  has  been  sufficiently 
demonstrated.  Its  magnitude  elsewhere  and  its  general  significance 
must  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  communication. 

SuHMAsr  OF  Conclusions. 

The  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Forfar  and  Kincardine  is  upwards 
of  14,000  feet  in  thickness.  No  indication  of  a  base  or  natural  top  is 
seen  in  the  district.  The  characteristic  fossils  of  this  series  have  all 
been  obtained  from  its  middle  beds  within  a  vertical  range  of  less 
than  4,000  feet.  There  is  no  palseontological  evidence  of  the  age  of 
the  beds  above  or  below  that  zone.  It  is  concluded,  on  physical  and 
palaeontological  grounds,  that  the  fossiliferous  beds  of  the  Orcadian 
area  are  really  younger  than  those  of  Forfarshire,  but  there  is  no 
proof  that  the  higher  part  of  the  For&rshire  series  was  not  con- 
temporaneous with  the  Orcadian  deposits. 

The  folding  of  the  Lower  Old  Red  strata  into  the  syncline  and 
anticline  parallel  to  the  Highland  boundary  fault  took  place  sub- 
sequently to  the  deposition  of  the  whole  of  those  strata.     This  folding, 
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and  denndation  to  the  extent  of  8,000  feet  over  the  anticlinal  axis, 
were  accomplished  after  the  deposition  of  the  Lower  and  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Upper  Old  R^.  The  surface  on  which  the  Upper 
Old  Bed  rests,  in  Forfarshire,  is  broadly  horizontal,  but  very  uneveii — 
evidently  an  old  land-surface. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XX. 

Fio.  l.^Photogra|)h  showing  hori2ontal  Upper  Old  Red  conglomerate  resting 
against  inclined  surface  of  Lower  Old  Red.  The  full  dip  of  latter  beds 
is  not  seen.  The  lower  part  of  the  Uppr  Old  Red  on  the  left  consists  of 
soft  sandstone.  Cliff  2()0  yards  east  oi  Whiting  Ness.  Height  of  clifF 
about  50  feet. 

Fio.  2. — Upper  Old  Red  (on  right)  faulted  down  against  I^wer  (on  left)  at  Dark 
Cave,  Seaton  Point.  Height  of  cliff  at  fault,  140  feet.  At  the  extreme 
point  the  inclined  beds  of  tne  Lower  series  are  seen  rising  from  under  the 
Upper.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Point  the  junction  may  be  seen  to  be 
similar  to  that  in  Fig.  1. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XXI. 

Fio.  3. — Photograph  of  Upper  Old  Red  conglomerate  at  Cove  Haven,  Seaton  Bay. 

Hei^t  of  cliff  m  photo  about  10  feet. 
Fio.  4. — Cliffs  at  Cove  Haven,  Seaton  Bav,  showing  general  character  of  Upper  Old 

Red  of  this  outlier.     Height  oi  cliff  in  foreground  about  50  feet. 


III. — The  Oatarkie  Ofeethrust,  and  other  Problbics  ik  Pyrbnean 

Geologt. 

By  E.  E.  L.  Dixon,  B.Sc,  F.G.S. 

{Concluded frwn  the  August  Number j  p,  373.) 

OF  the  places  where  undisturbed  limestone  rested  on  older  rocks,  the 
most  important  visited  by  us  was  the  yalley  of  Hount-Sainte  on 
the  Spanish  slope.  This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  considered  by 
Carez,  nor  to  have  been  hitherto  described  in  detail.  The  following 
sequence  is  clearly  exposed,  in  descending  order : — 

4.  Pal890zoic<**Devonian  and  Carboniferoas  according  to  Bresson. 
Shales  and  limestone  in  the  lowest  part;  the  base  evidently  a  plane 
of  disturbance. 
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3.  Cretaceous  (Campanian).  Kubbly,  thick-bedded,  partly  dolomitic, 
white  limestone  with  hippurites,  etc.,  the  base,  which  contains  many 
angular  quartz-fragments,  showing  no  signs  of  disturbance. 

2.  Permo-Trias.  Chiefly  micaceous  shales,  red  on  the  whole,  but 
partly  changed  to  buff  and  green  at  the  top ;  also  some  fine-grained 
sandstones,  and,  at  the  base,  several  feet  of  quartzitic  sandstones  and 
conglomerates  of  subangular  quartz-fragments.     Total,  about  50  feet. 

1.  Basement-platform.  Granite  and  mica-schist,  worn  down  to  an 
even  surface  to  which  Permo-Trias  and  Campanian  are  parallel,  both 
as  a  whole  and  in  individual  beds. 

Carez,  in  discussing  the  relations  of  the  Campanian  to  underlying 
rocks,  docs  not  refer  to  the  fact  that  on  the  Spanish  side  it  is  underlain 
by  Permo-Trias,  and  consequently  does  not  consider  the  relations  of 
these  two,  but  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  theory  that  the 
former  should  be  regarded  as  thrust  over  the  latter.  But  here  the 
rocks  immediately  beneath  the  supposed  overthrust  do  not  form  a  rigid 
platform  as  in  the  cases  considered  by  Carez,  where  their  abrupt 
truncation  lent  colour  to  his  supposition ;  on  the  contrary,  they  consist 
of  soft  beds  on  which  the  limestones  rest  with  apparent  conformity, 
and,  although  the  one  group  would  be  much  less  rigid  than  the  other 
under  the  influence  of  lateral  pressure,  neither  shows  any  sign  of 
differential  movement  either  within  itself  or  relatively  to  the  other. 
Also,  the  fact  that  the  basement-platform  of  crystalline  rocks  passes 
beneath  the  Permo-Trias  shows  that  it  has  not  been  planed  down  by 
an  overthrust,  as  there  is  no  evidence  of  such  movement  of  the  beds 
which  are  there  resting  on  it. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  their  bearing  on  Carez'  arguments,  we 
have  concluded  that  the  Cretaceous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gavamie 
has  not  been  overthrust.  The  same  is  probably  true  of  the  Cretaceous 
elsewhere  in  the  same  region,  for  it  is  on  the  strength  of  the  evidence 
already  discussed  that  Carez  relies  largely  when  he  says,  ^'Le  Cretace 
superieur  de  Gavamie,  du  Balaitous,  des  Eaux-Bonnes  et  du  pic 
Bazes  n'est  pas  en  place,  et  ces  lambeaux  sent  les  restes  d'une 
immense  nappe  de  charriage  venue  du  Sud  et  qui  se  montre  .  .  . 
depuis  Eugui  jusqu'au  rio  Flamisel,  sur  une  largeur  de  plus  de 
200  kilometres."  (Eugui  and  the  river  Flamisel  are,  respectively, 
far  to  the  west  and  east  of  Gavamie.)  As  Gavamie  lies  nearest  the 
roots  of  this  supposed  overthrust  and  at  about  the  middle  of  its  length, 
the  undisturbed  state,  in  places,  of  the  Cretaceous  there,  appears  to  us 
to  invalidate  Carez'  overthmst,  and  with  it  Termier's  conclusion, 
based  on  Carez',  that  the  whole  Cretaceous  of  the  Pyrenees  has  been 
*  carted '  from  the  south.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  a  very  useful 
service  has  been  performed  by  Mr.  Stuart*Menteath  in  protesting 
against  the  wholesale  invocation  of  charriage9  if  they  are  supported  by 
no  better  evidence  than  in  this  instance. 

The  third  problem  we  shall  discuss  relates  to  the  age  of  the 
crystalline  rocks  of  the  basement-platform  below  the  Cretaceous 
in  the  Gavamie  (Pau)  and  H6as  valleys,  and  is  of  more  than  local 
interest  as  it  raises  the  old  question  whether  gneisses  and  schists,  to 
all  appearance  Archaean,  mav  in  reality  be  Palaeozoic  or  even  younger. 

The  rocks  consist  of    mica-    and    quartz-schists,   containing    an 
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abundance  of  secondary  minerals,  such  as  biotite,  garnet,  cordierite, 
silliminate,  etc.,  with,  here  and  there,  crystalline  limestoues,  the 
whole  injected  with  a  plexus  of  plutonic  rocks;  they  evidently,  as 
MM.  Michel  Levy  and  Lacroix  have  already  stated,^  represent 
a  sedimentary  series  which  has  been  profoundly  modified  by  thermal 
metamorphism.  However,  the  rocks  which  crop  out  over  the  whole 
area  enclosed  by  the  Cretaceous  of  the  above  valleys  (Fig.  2)  show  no 
general  diminution  of  metamorphism  in  any  direction  to  guide  us 
to  the  unaltered  originals;  they  have,  in  fact,  been  completely 
recrystallised  throughout,  and  are  so  abundantly  and  intncately 
veined  with  gneisses  and  granites  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  heterogeneous  resultant  is  a  mass  of  granite  crowded 
with  enclosures  or  a  mass  of  sediments  crowded  with  veins. 

The  resemblaDce  of  this  sedimentary  and  igneous  complex  to  the 
fundamental  rocks  of  other  parts  of  the  world  led  the  older  writers, 
Bamond  and  De  Chai-pentier  amongst  others,  to  refer  them  to  the 
'  primitive '  series  (our  Archaean),  at  that  time  regarded  as  part  of  the 
original  crust  or  as  crystalline  sediments  of  a  primeval  sea.  Bresson, 
however,  points  out  that  Levy  and  Lacroix  have  adduced  evidence  of 
the  production  of  these  schists  from  normal  sediments,  and  goes  on 
(op.  cit,  pp.  39,  160-163,  167-169,  181-184,  194-197)  to  give 
reasons  for  regarding  the  age  of  the  sediments  in  this  case  as 
Ordovician,  and  of  the  granites  which  have  altered  them  as  Hercynian 
(post-Carboniferous,  but  pre-Triassic),  though  he  states  at  the  same 
time  (p.  197)  that  both  groups  differ  in  no  respect  from  Archaean 
rocks.  The  evidence  he  cites  is  as  follows.  The  rocks  in  question, 
though  occurring  as  an  inlier  in  the  Cretaceous  without  visible 
connection  with  neighbouring  Palaeozoic  outcrops,  lie  in  the  course  of 
a  belt  of  metamorphism  which  he  has  traced  in  a  westerly  direction  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  them,  through  an  area  composed  entirely 
of  Palaeozoic  rocks  (see  Fig.  2).  This  metamorphism  is  generally 
characterised  by  considerable  reconstruction  of  the  sediments,  e.g., 
the  production  of  secondary  mica,  sillimanite,  and  large  chiastolites, 
and  appears  to  increase  in  intensity  westward  towards  the  G61a,  where 
the  rocks  (Ordovician  slates)  become  highly  micaceous  and  crowded 
with  chiastolite,  and  pass  into  leptynolites.  At  the  same  time  a  great 
number  of  veins  of  quartz,  pegmatites,  and  *  micro-gi*anulites '  [quartz- 
f  el  sites]  appear.  Hereabouts  the  sedimentary  and  igneous  rocks  form 
the  basement-platform  of  the  Cretaceous,  beneath  which  they  dis- 
appear westward.  At  a  short  distance  in  that  direction  the  platform 
reappears  in  the  Heas  and  Pau  valleys,  where,  however,  it  is  composed 
of  the  rocks  whose  age  is  in  question.  The  relationship  of  the  latter 
to  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  G61a  cannot,  therefore,  be  determined 
directly,  as  the  change  occurs  below  the  Cretaceous,  but  the  relative 
positions  and  degrees  of  metamorphism  of  the  two  series  of  altered 
rocks  has  suggested  to  Bresson  that  those  in  the  H6as  and  Gavarnie 
valleys  are  continuous  beneath  the  Cretaceous  with  those  to  the  east, 
a  conclusion  which  is  supported,  in  his  opinion,  by  observations  in  the 
valleys  themselves.     Thus,  in  several  places,  such  as  the  Cirque  de 

^  Breflson,  op.  cit,,  p.  160. 
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Trouraouse,  Silurian  slates  thrust  over  the  Cretaceous  (as  shown  in 
Fl.  XYIII,  Fig.  2)  contain  abundant  chiastolite,  and  though  not  in 
their  original  position  they  doubtless,  he  says  (p.  162),  come  from  the 
deep-seated  margin  of  the  schists.  But  he  attaches  the  greatest 
weight  to  the  reported  occurrence,  within  the  granite-plexus,  of 
masses  of  unaltered  slates  and  quartzites,  as  well  as  the  schists,  in  one 
of  which  at  la  Frade  de  Saint-Jean,  between  the  Tillage  and  the 
cirque  of  Gavamie,  Calymene  Trutani  is  said  to  have  been  found 
(pp.  39  and  162)  by  the  elder  Frossard.*  He  further  points  to  the 
close  petrological  affinity  of  the  GaYamie-Heas  complex  to  that  of 
Caillaouas,  which,  though  at  some  distance  to  the  east,  is  connected 
with  the  other  by  the  belt  of  metamorphism  previously  mentioned, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  Devonian  rocks  themselves  have 
been  metamorphosed  (p.  163).  As  this  suggests  that  the  Gavarnie- 
H^as  granite  itself  is  post-Devonian,  and  as  throughout  the  district 
he  finds  little  evidence  of  large  earth  -  movements  prior  to  the 
Hercynian  folding,  such  as  elsewhere  precede  pre  -  Carboniferous 
intrusions,  but  on  the  other  hand  can  prove  that  the  Hercynian 
mountain-building  was  followed  hereabouts  by  the  iiTuption  of  granite 
masses  into  various  formations,  he  concludes  that  the  Gavamie-Heas 
and  the  Caillaouas  granites  are  themselves  Hercynian  (p.  169). 

His  evidence  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  conclusive.  The  increase 
in  intensity  of  the  metamoi*phic  belt  westward  is  not  necessarily  due 
to  our  approaching  the  Gavamie  complex,  but  is  sufficiently  explained 
by  the  fact,  unknown  to  Bresson  when  he  published  in  1903  the  work 
to  which  we  have  been  referring,  that  granite  is  present  in  the  higher 
part  of  the  Gela  Valley,  where,  as  stated  above,  the  metamorphism 
of  the  belt  becomes  very  intense.  It  is  shown  on  the  Luz  sheet  of 
the  Carte  G6ol.  Det.,  published  in  1906,  and  appears  to  have  been 
found  by  Bresson  himself,  as  it  is  included  in  that  part  of  the  sheet 
surveyed  by  him.  It  is  represented  (see  Fig.  2)  as  a  westward 
continuation  of  the  Biolsa  granite,  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
belt.  The  belt  itself  is  due  to  granite,  apparently  an  offshoot  of  the 
Bielsa  mass,  which  just  reaches  the  surface  at  the  Fie  de  Lustou. 
We  must  ascertain,  therefore,  whether  the  Gavamie  granite  may  be 
regarded  as  a  continuation  still  further  westward  of  the  Bielsa  mass, 
and  with  that  view  we  shall  now  compare  the  rocks  of  the  two  places, 
as  their  relationship  is  not  directly  determinable. 

The  Bielsa  granite  appears  as  a  large,  uniform,  and  coherent  mass 

^  The  original  record  does  not  state  very  clearly  the  exact  source  of  this  specimen, 
and  on  that  account  the  conclusion  drawn  from  it  has  appeared  to  be  of  limited  value, 
but  fortunately  the  specimen  itself  is  still  in  existence,  and  has  been  examined  by 
Stuart- Menteath,  who  has  questioned  the  identification  in  his  **  Pvrenean  Geolog^r*" 
and,  more  recently,  by  Bresson.  The  former  has  kindly  supplied  the  following 
extract  from  Bresson's  remarks  in  the  recently  published  final  part  of  the  BulL 
Soc.  64ol.  France,  tome  vi,  which  contains  an  account  of  an  excursion  of  the 
Society  to  Gavamie,  and  which  has  appeared  since  these  notes  were  written : — 
**  Mais  Texamen  de  ce  fossile  a  montre  qu*il  provient,  d'apr^s  ses  caract^res  et 
d*apr^  la  composition  de  la  gangue,  du  Coblenzien  du  pic  de  Mourgat,  dont  les 
6boulis  r^couvrent  les  pentes  de  la  Prade  et  qu'il  apputient  au  genre  Phacops 
{Phaeopg  aff.  Fotieri,  Bayle)."  In  view  of  these  views  of  Stuart-Menteath  and 
Bresson  the  fossil  evidently  has  no  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  age  of  the  schists. 
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of  ordinary  granite  on  the  Carte  G60I.  Det.  It  was  examined  by  us 
during  a  trayerse  from  Bielsa  to  Aragnouet,  and  was  found  to  be 
a  normal  biotite  •  granite  of  fine  or  coarse  grain,  generally  quite 
massive,  but  here  and  there,  as  at  Bielsa  itself,  foliated  as  though 
by  differential  movement  when  partly  consolidated.  Its  aureole,  both 
in  the  G61a  valley,  as  described  by  Bresson,  and  in  the  Pinara  valley, 
as  observed  during  our  ascent  to  the  Port  de  Bielsa,  evidently  belongs 
to  the  second  of  the  two  types  found  by  Lacroix  in  the  Pyrenees 
and  characterised  respectively  by  homstones  and  mica-schist-like 
rocks.^  The  actual  contact  was  not  seen,  but  at  a  short  distance 
mica-schists  were  observed,  so  closely  resembling  the  Gavarnie  schists, 
at  least  in  outward  appearance,  that  no  specimens  were  collected  for 
comparison.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  such  rocks  extended  for 
a  comparatively  short  distance  from  the  granite,  probably  less  than 
400  m.,  giving  place  gradually  to  spotted  phyllites,  which  in  turn 
shaded  away  into  spotted  slates.  At  the  Port  de  Bielsa,  at  a  distance 
of  800  m.  ^m  the  granite  boundary  as  mapped  by  Bresson,  the 
spotting  itself  had  become  so  slight  as  to  be  negligible,  and  unaltered 
Palaeozoic  slates  were  reached.  In  fact,  it  became  obvious  that 
a  normal  aureole  had  been  crossed.  Specimens  wei'e  collected  from 
the  intermediate  zone  of  spotted  phyllites  (191)  and  from  the  outer 
zone  of  spotted  slates  (192),  which  have  been  microscopically  examined 
by  Mr.  George  Barrow  for  comparison  with  the  Gavarnie  rocks  (see 
p.  423).  The  above  estimate  of  the  width  of  the  aui*eole  agrees  with 
the  width  in  the  G61a  valley  as  shown  in  the  Carte  Geol.  D6t.  by 
Bresson,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  exceptionally  narrow. 

In  the  Gavarnie  and  Heas  Valleys  the  igneous  and  metamorphic 
rocks  have  a  completely  different  relationship,  being  inextricably 
mingled  to  form  a  complex  which  shows  no  progressive  change  in  any 
direction.  This  fact  has  long  been  recognised,  and  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  igneous  veins  they  are  coloured  as  *  granitised '  schists  and 
quartzites,  gneiss,  and  mica-schists  on  the  Carte  G^l.  D6t.  The 
metamorphism  in  fact  is  regional ;  the  rocks  it  has  affected,  as  exposjed 
in  the  two  valleys  with  their  tributaries,  are  completely  altered 
throughout,  i.e.  for  a  length  of  1 1  kilom.  and  a  breadth  of  9  kilom. 
(Fig.  2). 

The  complex  was  examined  at  various  places,  and  the  following 
notes,  though  referring  primarily  to  the  rocks  exposed  along  the 
torrent  which  descends  the  eastern  side  of  the  Heas  Valley  at  H6as, 
may  be  regarded  as  descriptive  in  general  of  the  whole  outcrop.  The 
sedimentary  rocks  vary  from  mica-  to  quartz-schists,  according  as  they 
were  originally  argillaceous  or  arenaceous,  their  banding,  which 
probably  represents  the  original  bedding,  being  now  strongly  contorted. 
A  specimen  (No.  190)  of  similarly  banded  schist  from  the  Gavarnie 
district,  showing  both  quartzose  and  micaceous  parts,  is  described 
by  Mr.  Barrow  on  p.  422,  In  that  neighbourhood  it  was  noticed  that 
biotite  had  developed  along  both  the  banding  and  the  foliation  of 
some  of  the  schists,  and  that  crystalline  limestones  were  mingled 

1  Lacroix,  **  Le  Granite  des  P]rren6es  et  ses  Ph^nom^nes  de  Contact "  (2°^*  m6m.) : 
Bull.  Carte  O60I.  Fr.,  tome  xl  (1900),  No.  71,  p.  64. 
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with  them  to  a  slight  extent.  As  seen  at  H6as  gneisses  and  gneissose 
pegmatites  have  been  intruded  into  the  schists,  and  when  injected 
lit  par  lit  as  in  the  case  of  l^o.  186  (p.  421,  from  Gavamie),  are  often 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  intervening  strips  of  partly  digested 
sediments  on  account  of  the  parallel  arrangement  of  their  own  con-* 
stituents.  When,  howeyer,  they  cross  the  banding  of  the  schists  their 
igneous  origin  is  obvious;  their  own  foliation  is  then  a  continuation 
of  that  in  thfi  adjacent  schist,  but  is  coarse  and  irregular,  being 
frequently  interspersed  with  '  augen.'  A  common  type  is  a  gneissose 
biotite-granite,  in  which  the  biotite  attains  a  large  size  (a  length 
of  2^  cms.") ;  less  commonly  the  gneiss  contains  black  schorl  along  the 
foliation  planes,  sometimes  as  '  augen.' 

Both  schists  and  gneisses  are  seamed  by  later  veins  which  are 
distinguished  by  their  unfoliated  structure,  and  are  themselves  divisible 
into  at  least  two  sets,  the  one  being  dark  and  possibly  dioritic,  and  the 
other,  which  in  places  crosses  the  former,  consisting  of  white  granites 
and  possibly  pegmatites.  Ko  evidence  was  obtained  of  the  tim&- 
intervals  between  any  of  the  intrusions,  but  no  chilled  margins  were 
observed. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  there  are  important  differences  between 
the  Gavarnie  and  Bielsa  granites.  On  the  one  hand,  the  latter  forms 
a  coherent  mass  or  boss  of  simple  outline,  almost  if  not  entirely  devoid 
of  veins  of  later  granite,  and  surrounded  by  an  aureole  of  normal 
type,  in  Falseozoic  slates,  in  which  the  metamorphism,  though  intense 
near  the  contact,  diminishes  steadily  outward  and  shortly  disappears 
completely ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Gavarnie  mass  is  really  a  complex 
in  which  (1)  the  commingling  of  igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks  is  so 
intimate  that  they  are  frequently  difficult  to  distinguish  from  one 
another  in  the  field,  and  dtogether  beyond  separation  on  a  map; 
(2)  the  igneous  constituents  consist  of  several  granitic  injections, 
including  pegmatites,  each  represented  by  numerous  veins,  the  later, 
which  are  massive,  cutting  not  only  the  sediments  but  also  the  earlier 
veins,  which  themselves  are  foliated ;  (3)  no  progressive  metamorphism 
is  distinguishable  in  the  sediments,  which  are,  generally  at  least, 
represented  by  crystalline  schists  and  limestones.^ 

These  differences  are  so  great  as  to  show  that  the  Gavarnie  granite 
is  wholly  unconnected  with  the  Bielsa  granite.  Consequently,  as  the 
latter  with  a  probable  offshoot  accounts  for  the  belt  of  metamorphosed 
Palseozoics  previously  mentioned,  there  is  no  reason  to  regard  the 
proximity  of  this  belt  to  the  Gavarnie  granite  as  other  than  accidental, 
and  therefore  without  any  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  age  (^  the 
granite. 

The  occurrence  of  chiastolite  in  the  Silurian  slates  (Fig.  2)  thrust 
over  the  Cretaceous  near  Gavarnie  is  of  little  importance  in  view  of  our 
ignorance  of  the  original  position  of  the  altered  rocks  and  the  wide- 
spread distribution  of  Hercynian  granites  capable  of  producing  them. 

Bresson's  next  statement,  however,  that  the  Gavarnie  granite 
encloses  not  only  mica-schists  but  also  masses  of  unaltered  '  schistes ' 
and  quartzites,  would  go  far  towards  proving  the  Hercynian  ago 

^  BrewoD  states  that  unaltered  sediments  also  are  enclosed  in  the  granite. 
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of  that  granite.  But  here  I  feel  compelled  to  differ  from  him  on 
a  question  of  fact,  for  knowing  that  the  age  of  the  schists  was  said  to 
be  Ordovician  I  carefully  examined  many  exposures  in  the  Gavamie 
aod  Heas  Valleys,  with  the  open  mind  of  an  enquirer,  without 
discovering  any  evidence  anywhere  of  unaltered  sediments.  The 
shaliest-looking  schist  (No.  188,  p.  422)  was  found  under  the  microscope 
to  be  as  thoroughly  metamorphosed  as  any.  And  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  bridge  near  la  Prade  de  St.  Jean,  whence  Bresson  recorded 
reddish  and  greenish  'schistes,'  almost  unaltered,  associated  with 
grey  (^uartzites,  the  whole  resembling  the  Ordovician  beds  of  the  Grela 
(op.  cit.,  pp.  39, 162,  182),  every  exposure  of  sedimentary  rock  showed, 
as  Mr.  Stuart  -  Menteath  pointed  out,  merely  mica-  and  quartz- 
schists.  In  fact,  so  complete  had  been  the  metamorphism  in  the  rocks 
that  were  seen  that  the  occurrence  close  by  of  comparatively  unaltered 
Ordovician  sediments,  if  unquestionable,  would  point  either  to  extensive 
faulting  or  to  the  metamorphism  of  the  schists  being  pre-Ordovician. 
But  it  is  so  far  from  being  unquestionable  in  view  of  the  inference 
that  paliBontological  confirmation  of  the  PalsBozoic  age  of  any  part  of 
the  schists  is  lacking,  which  may  be  drawn  from  Bresson's  statement 
about  the  Calymene,  previously  quoted,  that  we  may  say  that  no 
conclusions,  one  way  or  the  other,  should  be  based  on  it. 

Bresson  next  points  with  truth  to  the  close  resemblance  of  the 
Gavamie  granite  to  the  Caillaouas  granite  as  indicative  of  a  genetic 
connection,  but  the  post-Devonian  age  of  the  second  is  not  so  certain. 
It  is  based  on  the  occurrence  of  altered  fossiliferous  Devonian,  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  granite,  but  Bresson's  most  recent  work, 
published  on  the  Luz  sheet,  shows  that  the  altered  rocks  form  part  of 
the  metamorphosed  belt  previously  mentioned,  and  are  much  nearer 
the  granite  which  crops  out  at  the  Pic  de  Lustou  in  the  middle  of 
the  belt  than  the  Caillaouas  granite,  so  that  their  alteration  is,  at 
least,  as  likely  to  be  due  to  granite  connected  with  the  Bielsa  mass, 
which  no  one  doubts  is  Hercynian,  as  to  the  Caillaouas  granite. 

Finally,  although  there  is  a  lack  of  such  direct  evidence  of  powerful 
pre- Carboniferous  earth-movements  as  is  found  in  connexion  with 
pre-Hercynian  granite  intrusions  in  other  districts,  it  is  certain  that 
the  folding  of  the  Gavamie  schists  preceded  their  thermal  meta- 
morphism, and  that  the  latter  itself  was  earlier  than  at  least  one 
period  of  shearing.  This  period  is  attested  by  the  crushing,  which  in 
places  has  reduced  the  rocks,  contact-minei*als  and  all,  to  mylonite. 
As  it  is  probably  Hercynian  from  the  rarity  of  later  disturbances  in 
these  schists,  the  thermal  metamorphism  and  original  folding  of  the 
schists  may  well  be  pre-Hercynian. 

Thus  we  see  that  Bresson's  evidence  that  the  age  of  the  Gavamie 
schists  is  Palffiozoio  and  their  metamorphism  Hercynian  appears  to  be 
inadequate  and  to  leave  the  question  open  to  solution  from  other 
considerations,  such  as  those  brought  forward  in  the  following  pages  by 
Mr.  Barrow  on  petrological  grounds.  But  at  the  same  time  light  may 
also  be  thrown  on  the  problem  by  stratigraphical  evidence,  on  the  lines 
of  a  comparative  study  of  the  neighbouring  granitic  and  metamorphic 
rocks.  Materials  for  a  preliminary  comparison  are  already  to  hand  in 
the  admirable  work  of  Bresson  (pp.  139-197),  already  so  extensively 
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referred  to.  There  he  enumerates  six  granite-masses  as  outcropping 
in  the  area  of  the  Luz  sheet,  viz.,  those  found  at  (1)  Cauterets, 
(2)  N6ouvielle,  (8)  Bord^res,  (4)  Gavarnie,  (5)  Pic  du  Midi  de  Bigorre, 
(6)  Conques.  To  these  will  be  added  the  Bielsa  and  Caillaouas 
granite-masses,  the  latter  already  mentioned,  because  it  lies  but  a  short 
distance  to  the  east  of  the  Luz  sheet  and  has  been  carefully  described 
by  LacroixJ 

The  first  three  masses  have  been  shown  by  Bresson  to  form  a  natural 
group  in  that  they  penetrate  various  Palseozoic  formations,  including 
the  Carboniferous,  and  travei'se  both  anticlines  and  synclines.  It  is 
apparent  from  his  descriptions  and  those  of  Lacroix^  that  they  are 
colierent  and  closely  resemble  one  another  and  also  the  Bielsa  mass 
in  those  very  features  in  which  the  latter  differs  from  the  Gavarnie 
granite,  and  that,  as  he  maintains,  they  are  Hercynian.  Masses  (4), 
(6),  and  (6)  he  places  in  a  second  group,  because  they  have  not  reached 
the  Carboniferous  and  because  they  form  the  cores  of  anticlines.  In 
their  case,  the  accounts  make  it  clear  that  they  are  linked  closely 
together  and  with  the  Caillaouas  granite  by  the  same  characters  which 
have  been  mentioned  as  separating  one  of  them,  the  Gavarnie  granite, 
fi'om  that  of  Bielsa,  i.e.  from  the  first  group.  They  each  consist  of 
a  complex  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica-schist  like  that  of  Gavarnie 
already  described.' 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  marked  differences  between  the  two  groups, 
Bresson  regards  the  second  also  as  Hercynian,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
altei-ed  character  of  Palseozoic  rocks  adjacent  to  its  members.  But 
that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  latter  have  produced  the 
alteration,  is  apparent  from  his  description  and  that  of  Lacroix  and  the 
subsequent  work  published  on  the  official  map,  especially  in  view  of 
both  the  frequency  of  undoubted  Hercynian  intrusions  in  the  whole 
area,  some  of  which  barely  reach  the  surface,  and  also  the  complica- 
tions arising  from  the  subsequent  Tertiary  disturbances. 

A  point  of  the  greatest  importance  is  the  fact  that  these  mixtures  of 
schist  and  granite  form  the  cores  of  anticlines  in  those  cases  where 
their  relations  to  Palseozoic  formations  are  known,  and  in  two  instances 
are  surrounded  by  comparatively  uniform  belts  of  Silurian  rocks.  But 
whereas  Bresson  explains  this  fact  by  supposing  the  granites  to  be 
deep-seated  '  roots  '  of  intrusions,  in  my  opinion  it  points  strongly  to 
their  really  being  parts  of  a  widespread  complex,  in  age  pre-Silurian 
at  least,  on  which  the  contiguous  rocks  have  been  deposited  and  which 
we  now  see  exposed  in  a  few  places  in  large  folds  by  extensive  denu- 
dation. This  view  is  greatly  strengthened  by  their  marked  contrast 
with  the  Hercynian  granites  in  the  neighbourhood,  all  of  which  in  their 
turn  resemble  one  another  in  essentials.  The  whole  question,  however, 
is  a  large  and  important  one,  worthy  of  close  attention  and  fraught 
with  difficulties  on  both  sides. 

*  Op.  cii.,  pp.  34  et  seq.  =  Op.  cit.,  pp.  45-61. 

'  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Lacroix  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  inner 
part  of  the  aureole  of  the  Cauterets  mass  (Hercynian)  the  felspathised  scl^ists  remain 
distinct  from  the  igneous  rock  injected  into  them,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the 
Caillaouas  mass  they  nass  insensihly  into  it  through  highly  micaceous,  gneissose 
granite  (pp.  64-5).  The  second  mass  thus  resemhles  that  of  Ga?arnie  in  what  is 
prohahly  a  fimdamental  character. 
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Pt&ENEAN   GEOLOeT. 

By  P.  W.  Stuakt-Menteath,  A.R.S.M. 

MY  observations  at  Gavamie  commenced  with  the  detection  of  tiie 
great  fault  of  the  Cirque,  sketched  in  Bull.  Soc.  G60I.  of  1868, 
and  are  summarized  in  my  "  Pyrenean  Geology,"  pp.  169,  Dulau  &  Co., 
completed  to  1907.  The  Hippurite  limestone  having  been  classed  and 
mapped  as  typically  metamorphosed  Cambrian,  on  the  ground  that  my 
maps  and  descriptions  are  d  priori  inexact,  I  have  recently  been  con- 
cerned with  the  rectification  of  the  simultaneously  asserted  Triassic 
age  of  the  g3rpseous  marls,  which  I  have  found  to  be  Tertiary  and 
Cretaceous,  from  Biarritz  to  Cardona.  Before  1868  the  Hippurites  of 
Gavarnie  and  Heas  were  already  described  as  anomalous  by  Leymerie 
in  his  Manual  and  papers,  and  by  Frossard  in  his  **  Guide  du  Geologue." 
The  only  specifically  determined  specimen  mentioned  by  Bresson  is 
from  **near  the  Hourquette  d' Alans,"  a  point  touching  the  never- 
questioned  Cretaceous  beyond  the  great  fault,  and  situated  at  600  metres 
above  the  anomalous  sheet  in  question,  as  it  is  figured  on  Bresson's 
largest  sections.  The  only  fossil  of  his  basal  Ordovician  I  had  long 
previously  ascertained  to  be  in  a  fallen  fragment  from  a  peak  to  the 
west,  outside  the  rocks  in  dispute.  His  '  fundamental  section '  east  of 
Gedre  is  a  local  accident  due  to  a  fault,  and  his  section  of  the  Cirque 
is  wildly  in  contradiction  to  the  real  stratification,  as  well  as  his 
section  of  the  Spanish  slope  of  the  pass  of  La  Canao  and  the  Hount 
Sainte.  All  these  errors  are  corrected  on  his  definitive  map  of  the 
French  Survey,  and  in  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Soci6te 
Geologique  in  the  Pyrenees  in  1906.  At  that  meeting  the  theory 
founded  by  M.  Cai-ez  on  the  contradiction  of  my  description  of  Eaux 
Chaudes,  of  Bull.  Soc.  Geol.  of  1893,  was  explicitly  acknowledged  to  be 
baseless  and  untenable  by  that  writer  himself,  as  well  as  by  all 
present.* 

A  course  of  lectures  on  the  New  Geology,  delivered  by  M.  Leon 
Bertrand  at  the  College  de  France,  and  reported  in  the  "Revue 
G6nerale  des  Sciences  "  of  29th  February,  asserts  that  aU  geologists 
are  adhering  to  his  tenets  as  verified  in  the  Pyrenees;  and  the 
volume  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  French  Survey  just  published  (No.  118) 
presents  nearly  200  pages  of  gorgeously  illustrated  compilation 
to  the  effect  that  the  interpretation  of  the  Pyrenees  proposed  by 
M.  Carez  and  himself  is  correct,  in  spite  of  all  observations  to  the 
contrary,  and  especially  in  spite  of  the  trifling  anomalies  of  Gavamie 
and  Eaux  Chaudes.  He  explicitly  maintains  that  his  first  observations 
at  Biarritz  are  correct,  and  that  he  is  warranted  in  extending  them 

^  In  view  of  these  results,  the  two  papers  which  I  presented  at  Eaux  Chaudes  have 
been  suppressed,  and  I  have  been  refused  all  rights  as  a  member  of  the  Soci^tS 
Geologique,  in  spite  of  a  new  formal  presentation,  si^ed  hy  M.  Bresson  and 
H.  Foumier,  the  two  survey  officers  best  acquainted  with  my  work.  Any  novel 
result  of  my  field  observations  in  the  Pyrenees  since  1866  will  consequently  appear 
dismissihle  as  d  priori  inexact,  and  any  necessary  reference  to  the  conditions  under 
which  I  work  will  appear  to  be  ohviously  incredible  and  deserving  of  prompt 
suppression. 
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to  the  entire  Pyrenees.  I  have  consequently  dealt  with  those 
observationB  and  their  sources  in  25  pages  of  the  '^  Bulletin  "  of  the 
Biarritz  Association,  obtainable  from  Dulau  &  Co.  In  the  report 
of  M.  Bertrand's  lectiures  I  find  only  a  reconstruction  of  a  section 
of  Magnan,  and  in  his  volume  I  discover  a  reconstruction  of  the 
500  sections  of  M.  Koussel.  His  own  additions  are  what  he  terms 
*  coupes  perspectives,'  to  my  mind  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  in 
my  experience  the  most  fruitful  source  of  paradox  in  geology. 
Magnan  began  his  work  by  confounding  the  Tertiary  with  the  Trias 
in  the  Aveyron,  and  assuming  that  continuous  folds  were  present 
where  isolated  bosses  are  characteristic.  On  these  convenient  errors 
he  added  section  to  section  along  the  entire  Pyrenees,  and  hence  dually 
confounded  the  Trias  with  the  Tertiary  in  the  Biarritz  district. 
M.  Bertrand  copied  these  errors  at  Biarritz,  and  has  worked  back  along 
the  whole  course  of  Magnan  and  his  subsequent  imitators. 

M.  Termier,  the  most  expert  disciple  of  the  official  geology  in  the 
Alps,  has  been  called  to  the  rescue,  and  has  already  published  and 
elucidated  the  maps  of  Biarritz  and  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port.  His 
conclusion,  from  the  data  he  is  required  to  justify,  is  summarized  in 
the  Compte  Eendu  of  Soc.  Geol.  of  2nd  December  last,  and  in  the  text 
of  the  maps.  He  finds  that  the  entire  Pyrenees,  including  all  Southern 
Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa,  consist  of  rocks  shovelled  in  confusion 
and  reversal  from  distant  and  unknown  sources.  The  types  of  the 
entire  scale  of  fossils  of  the  south  hence  demand  radical  revision. 
Anomalies  in  the  Paris  basin  are  already  referred  to  mechanical 
inversion.  The  scale  constructed  by  William  Smith  is  selected  from 
a  comparatively  small  patch  of  rocks  bordered  by  the  biggest  eharriaget 
described  in  Suess'  latest  volume.  M.  Bertrand  states  that  Suess  has 
informed  him  that  the  Pyrenees  will  be  interpreted  in  his  final  volume. 
Since  1883  I  have  awaited  that  revision  of  the  scale  of  fossils  which 
Suess  then  promised  as  an  essential  section  of  his  work.  The  hints  of 
Neumayr,  Walther,  and  many  others  have  not  enabled  me  to  dispense 
with  the  Falioniologie  Frangaise, 

It  is  waste  of  time  to  ignore  the  officially  presented  aspects  of 
a  problem  involving  the  essential  structure  of  the  most  typical  and 
most  accessible  of  all  mountain  chains.  Alpioe  geologists  habitually 
quote  the  abundant  literature  of  the  typical  Pyrenees.  M.  Bresson,  in 
applying  the  Alpine  theory  to  Gavamie,  complains  that  I  had  not  ex- 
plained why  I  referred  the  facts  to  illusion.  I  had  found  the  emergence 
of  the  same  rocks  to  the  east  of  Arreau,  which  M.  Bresson  has  ignored, 
at  fifteen  miles  to  the  north  of  their  disappearance  on  the  southern 
side ;  and  I  stated  that  I  was  not  prepared  to  believe  the  entire 
Pyrenees  to  be  a  shovelled  mass,  as  M.  Termier  has  already  announced 
and  as  M.  Bertrand  has  approximately  maintained.  '  For  all  mining, 
tunneling,  and  other  industrial  work  the  consequences  are  of 
transcendent  importance.  A  theory  which  destroys  the  accepted  scale 
of  fossils  on  which  its  every  contention  is  practically  based,  suggests 
hasty  mapping  rather  than  a  revolution  in  geology.  In  presence  of  the 
gorgeous  maps  and  sections  of  the  latest  volume  of  the  Survey, 
a  practised  mining  surveyor  must  remember  that  his  regular  proof  that 
a  map  is  worthless  is  the  simple  circumstance  that  paradox  is  its 
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outcome.  The  question  for  every  practical  geologist  is  to  find  liow  the 
error  comes  in.  Is  the  stratigraphy  hastily  assumed  on  fragmentary 
data  ?  Are  the  sections  only  *  coupes  perspectives '  ?  Does  the  rest  of 
the  Pyrenees  warrant  another  explanation  ?  Are  the  Hippurites,  with 
their  accompanying  forms  of  a  similar  fauna,  decisive  of  certain  age? 

On  the  last  question  I  may  remark  that  I  determined  the  best 
specimens  of  these  Hippurites  at  Miegebat  in  1885,  and  was  hence 
denounced  for  twenty  years,  and  my  Upper  Cretaceous  figured  as 
Cambrian,  along  over  fifty  miles  of  the  official  map ;  whereas  fossils 
that  do  not  touch  the  problem  are  eagerly  quoted  since  the  wind  has 
changed. 

The  one  point  certain  regarding  the  Hippurite  limestone  is  its 
subordination  to  that  "Austrian  Flysch  or  Wiener  Sandstein"  which 
I  detected  in  1881,  and  which  is  now  accepted  as  a  main  element  of 
the  Pyrenees.  All  the  fossils  of  this  formation,  named  and  classed  in 
the  museums  of  Austria,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  are  repeated  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  have  been  of  notoriously  doubtful  value  for  half  a 
century.  Hippurites  have  been  scarcely  less  puzzling,  and  have  been 
cited  by  Darwin  in  the  Jurassic  and  by  most  authorities  as  peculiar  to 
the  Turonian.  At  Eaux  Chaudes  I  have  proved  the  base  of  the 
anomalous  limestone  to  be  Cenomanian  by  Ostrea  flahellata,  Janira 
quinqweostaia,  Sciosia,  Osirea  cf .  carinata,  and  various  corals ;  but  its 
bajse  at  Gavamie  is  Campanien,  on  the  excellent  authority  of 
M.  Douville.  Thousands  of  years  should  consequently  have  elapsed 
between  its  deposition  at  these  two  points  of  an  identical  sheet. 

The  final  and  most  elaborate  sections  of  M.  Bresson  are  those  of  Eaux 
Chaudes,  in  his  description  of  the  meeting  of  the  Societe  Geologique 
of  1906.  The  point  most  contrasting  with  my  section  of  the  same 
Bulletin  of  1893  is  his  figure  of  the  Arrioutort,  represented  as  an 
overlying  syncline.  Numerous  visits  to  that  point  have  assured  me 
that  the  Hippurite  limestone  is  there  the  termination  of  a  long  wedge 
running  north  and  south,  and  descending  almost  vertically  to  the 
bottom  of  the  neighbouring  valleys.  As  in  the  single  case  which 
I  showed  Mr.  Dixon  at  La  Prade,  the  limestone  figured  by  M.  Bresson 
as  a  fiat  platform  is  in  deep  and  narrow  synclinal  wedges  descending 
to  beneath  the  valley  bottoms.  Such  wedges  are  a  special  feature  of 
the  western  Pyrenees,  and  have  the  very  peculiar  property  of  abruptly 
changing  their  direction  at  right  angles.  MM.  Foumier,  Termier,  and 
Bresson  all  attest  this  fact  in  their  latest  mappings.  Its  effect  is  to 
produce  an  appearance  of  underlying  Cretaceous  exposed  by  valley 
erosion.  I  have  traced  it  to  the  filling  of  ancient  gulfs  or  valleys,  and 
hence  compared  the  case  to  that  of  Gosau.  At  Camarasa,  and  much 
of  Catalonia,  the  gypseous  Oligocene  runs  vertically  downwards  to  the 
bottom  of  such  valleys.  At  Salies  du  Salat,  M.  Leon  Bertrand  has 
maintained  that  the  Trias  has  glided  along  the  surface  of  even  the 
Oligocene,  and  has  moulded  itself  on  an  ancient  valley  to  a  depth  of 
over  1,300  feet,  proved  by  borings  that  indicate  horizontal  bedding. 
Normal  deposition  in  valleys  is  less  complicated.  At  Gavamie  and 
Eaux  Chaudes  the  continual  formation  of  hard  travertin  filled  with 
transported  fossils  is  a  common  source  of  error,  and,  when  submarine 
and  followed  by  dislocation,  involves  unsuspected  sources  of  illusion. 
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M.  Lacroix  has  hence  abandoned  his  first  impressions  of  the  early 
age  of  ophites,  but  M.  Bresson,  in  obedience  to  that  abandoned 
theory,  figures  as  necessarily  mechanical  intrusions  the  ophites  which 
at  Eaux  Chaudes  I  have  traced  as  visibly  Tolcanic  injections.  As 
a  regular  sheet  of  Permian,  he  figures  the  crash-breccia  of  a  ferru- 
ginous lode  which  cuts  across  beds  of  any  age.  The  notion  that  an 
unlimited  number  of  worthless  arguments  amount  to  one  good  one,  is 
favoured  if  verification  can  be  limited  to  telegraphic  phrases. 

As  regards  the  age  of  Fjrenean  granite,  even  M.  Bertrand,  after 
founding  his  earliest  example  of  eharriage  entirely  on  its  assumed 
antiquity,  now  admits  that  it  can  be  Cretaceous  or  Tertiary,  and  so 
follows  the  example  of  M.  Garez  and  M.  Lacroix,  after  visiting  points 
I  have  indicated  as  decisive.  In  188 1 1  gave  the  results  of  microscopic 
and  field  examination  of  sixty  ophites,  and  the  notion  of  their  Triassic 
age  has  since  been  generally  abandoned,  while  their  intimate  connection 
with  the  granite  is  unquestionable.  So  long  as  independent  observation 
is  classed  as  d  priori  inexact,  the  picture  of  official  geology  in  the  recent 
Traite  de  Geologie  of  M.  Haug  is  a  true  reflection  of  his  present 
experience  rather  than  of  a  past  which  I  had  occasion  to  know.  Of 
the  theory  of  its  first  Director  he  writes :  "  By  a  strange  irony  of  fate, 
this  theory,  in  spite  of  all  attacks,  has  remained  unshaken;  the 
pretended  facts  of  observation,  whose  interpretation  it  professed  to 
furnish,  have  long  since  vanished  as  an  illusive  mirage  ...  It  has 
literally  hypnotised  several  generations  of  geologists,  in  virtue  of  the 
great  scientific  authority  and  especially  the  high  official  situation  of 
£lie  de  Beaumont."  Under  his  successor  my  most  decisive  facts  have 
been  regularly  suppressed  in  both  France  and  England,  because  they 
opposed  observation  to  authority  in  unavoidable  contrast.  To  accept 
the  existing  conditions  of  verification  is  to  encourage  paradox  as 
practically  safe.  Obvious  fallacies  of  fundamental  method  can  alone 
secure  attention,  and  resulting  confusion  in  all  geology  may  indicate 
something  seriously  wrong. 

The  description  of  the  entire  Pyrenees  in  the  latest  volume  of 
the  French  Survey  Bulletin  is  an  avowed  extension  and  justification 
of  its  author's  first  observations  at  Biamtz.  M}*^  latest  papers, 
obtainable  from  Dulau  &  Co.,  being  a  comparison  of  those  statements 
with  the  local  experience  of  an  engineer,  are  an  unavoidable  outrage 
on  high  authority.  They  give  the  decisive  facts  concerning  BiaiTitz 
and  Gavamie.  Mr.  Dixon  naturally  refers  to  them  as  wholly  question- 
able, and  as  strangely  compromised  by  references  to  the  dominant 
theory  of  Palaeontology.  They  show  that  every  fallacy  at  Biarritz  is 
supported  by  the  excellent  palaeontologist  M.  I)ouvill§,  because  those 
fallacies  enable  him  to  evolve  a  plausible  succession  of  Foraminifera. 
The  innovations  of  M.  Termier  and  M.  Bertrand  ofier  a  vastly  greater 
convenience.  By  their  method,  evolutionary  theories  of  any  fossils 
can  be  made  plausible  against  all  observations  whatsoever.  The 
thirty  volumes  of  Dr.  Le  Bon's  series  include  one,  by  a  skilled 
palaeontologist,  which  does  for  fossils  what  other  writers  have  done 
for  physics.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  have  noticed  in  their  "  Comptes 
Rendus,"  but  consigned  to  their  archives,  two  papers  which  state  my 
results  regarding  Biarritz   and  Gavarnie.      The  theory  of  Elie  de 
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Beaumont  had  the  fatal  defect  of  offering  means  of  verification.  The 
tunnel  of  Gardanne  has  proved  that  no  means  of  verification  can  affect 
the  theory  of  his  successors.  The  engineer  commissioned  to  find  coal 
under  the  supposed  Trias  of  Biarritz  and  Garden  a,  or  to  tunnel  across 
the  supposed  Cretaceous  hasis  of  the  Pyrenees,  may  find  in  psychology, 
but  not  in  the  rocks,  the  justification  of  the  task  he  undertakes. 

The  very  latest  section  of  Gavamie  is  presented  in  M.  Bertrand's 
book.  It  represents  the  overlying  Palaeozoic  in  the  form  of  a  feeding- 
bottle,  rammed  into  the  heart  of  the  Cretaceous  mass  that  rises  from 
Spain  to  form  the  Cirque.  It  is  a  caricature  of  the  first  erroneous 
section  of  M.  Bresson,  combined  with  a  confusion  of  Carez,  who  makes 
the  Cretaceous  in  question  overlie  the  Palaeozoic  by  1,500  yards, 
through  mistaking  the  Port  de  Pinede  for  the  Port  Biel.  Bresson's 
latest  section  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  Hippurite  limestone  forms 
a  vast  wedge  between  the  Spanish  Cretaceous  and  the  Palaeozoic  ; 
that  it  abuts  on  the  great  fault  which  Bertrand  is  pleased  to  suppress ; 
and  that,  far  from  entering  the  heart  of  the  Cretaceous,  it  may 
probably  have  left  outliers  on  its  summit.  Perspective  illusion  has 
unfortunately  made  him  sketch  the  fault  as  dipping  at  28°  to  the 
south  in  place  of  its  real  dip  of  50°.  M.  Bertrand  similarly  sketches 
a  perspective  illusion  wherever  a  practical  geologist  has  detected 
a  vertical  fault,  and  by  selecting  the  point  of  view  of  his  '  coupes 
perspectives'  he  obtains  any  overlap  he  can  wish  for.  He  selects 
districts  never  visited  by  tourists,  but  Biarritz  and  Gavamie  have 
amply  illustrated  his  method.  His  gratuitous  conjectures  regarding 
districts  he  has  never  seen  are  directly  contrary  to  the  facts  which 
I  have  mapped  in  mining  surveys  where  accuracy  is  required.  They 
serve  the  pui-pose  of  making  local  observation  intolerable  and  d  priori 
inexact.  As  Suess  reforms  the  geology  of  Central  Asia,  so  his 
emulators  deal  with  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  the  business  of  official 
science  to  solve  all  problems  at  the  cheapest  rate.  The  simple 
suppression  of  verification  will  irresistibly  appeal  to  the  *  good 
busmess  head.'  The  detection  of  self-contradiction  is  the  only 
effectual  check  on  the  new  science,  which  protects  plausible  con- 
jectures by  defaming  every  proved  expert.  The  new  map  and  Guide 
to  Interlaken,  by  Baltzer  and  his  pupils,  is  a  protest  against  the 
method  applied  by  M.  Douville  and  his  subordinates  to  Biarritz, 
Interlaken,  and  Gavamie.  The  forcible  suppression  of  my  papers  is 
a  tribute  to  the  views  I  share  with  Baltzer  and  every  local  expert 
from  Sicily  to  the  Hartz.  The  interpretation  of  the  Scotch  Highlands 
proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  such  problems  are  clearly  solved  else- 
where. Their  excellent  description  proves  them  to  be  as  obscure  as 
when  Eamsay,  in  the  presence  of  Nicol,  explained  them  to  me  forty 
years  ago.  The  current  denial  that  science  bristles  with  such 
antinomies  has  attained  a  somewhat  desperate  culmination.  But  the 
art  of  manipulating  with  the  amassed  wealth  of  observation  is  not 
proved  to  be  the  only  legitimate  content  of  human  reason,  although 
the  entire  resources  of  chromolithography  are  recklessly  squandered  in 
the  attempt  to  exterminate  direct  research. 
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V. — Notes  on  sosce    Bocks  feom  the  Gavaritib  District  of  Ttfi 

Ptrenees. 

By  Geo&oe  Ba&kow,  F.G.S, 

(PLATE  XIX.) 

ME.  DIXON  has  handed  me  a  small  collection  of  rock  specimens 
from  Gavarnie  (Hautes  Pyrenees)  and  the  district  to  the  east. 
Microscopic  sections  hare  been  made  of  these,  with  the  object  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  structures  and  composition  of  the  rocks  throw 
any  light  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  age  of  the  metamoi-phism  in 
the  two  areas  specially  dealt  with  in  the  preceding  communication. 

The  igneous  rocks  from  Garamie  and  H6a8,  both  in  their  general 
character  and  mode  of  occurrence,  show  the  features  specially 
characteristic  of  very  old  intrusions.  They  tend  to  infinite  suh- 
division,  occurring  either  as  thin  sills  of  granite  or  as  veins  of  more 
or  less  foliated  pegmatite  (giant  granite).  It  is  an  additional  feature 
of  these  thin  intrusions  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  their  foliation 
is  of  protoclastic  (pre -consolidation)  and  not  of  kataclastic  (post- 
consolidation)  age. 

The  two  specimens,  186  (near  Gavarnie)  and  189  (Keas  Valley, 
near  the  cirque  de  Troumouse),  are  typical  examples  of  a  sill  of 
granite  and  a  foliated  (protoclastic)  pegmatite.  The  first  (186)  is 
mainly  a  typical  igneous  *  granulite,'  in  which  the  grains  are  of 
fairly  uniform  size,  and  there  are  no  specially  large  patches  of  either 
quartz  or  felspar,  though  the  junctions  of  the  component  grains  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  of  a  normal  granite.  It  is  composed 
of  quartz,  orthoclase  and  plagioclase,  with  a  subordinate  amount  of 
brown  and  white  mica.  The  plagioclase  is  mainly  oligoclase,  and 
shows  a  typical  feature  of  these  old  rocks,  namely,  the  development 
within  the  plagioclase  crystals  of  numerous  small  flakes  of  white  mica, 
due  probably  to  their  being  kept  at  a  high  temperature  for  a  long 
period  after  they  had  separated  out.  The  biotite  is  in  irregular 
shaped  patches  and  often  intergrowh  with  muscovite,  only  a  small 
quantity  of  the  latter  being  free. 

On  the  margin  of  the  igneous  granulite  are  films  or  patches  rich  in 
felted  brown  mica,  having  the  reddish-brown  tint  of  the  '  contact 
mica,'  developed  in  altered  sediments  by  heating.  They  show  clearly 
the  presence  of  original  films  of  sedimentary  material,  now  intensely 
altered ;  the  bulk  of  the  new  quartz  and  felspar  associated  with  the 
mica-films  merges  absolutely  into  the  adjacent  igneous  material,  and 
no  trace  of  a  true  junction  between  the  two  is  visible  in  the 
microscopic  section.  This  absence  of  clear  junctions  is  a  characteristic 
feature  of  lit  par  lit  intrusion  in  very  t)ld  rocks. 

In  the  gneissose  pegmatite  189,  large  crystals  were  formed,  which 
are  now  more  or  less  rounded,  as  well  as  surrounded  by  a  mixture 
of  fine  '  granulite '  material  and  slightly  larger  grains.  The  latter 
adhere  so  closely  to  the  large  rounded  crystals  as  to  suggest  they  were 
broken  off  from  the  latter  during  'pasty-flow,'  the  structure  being, 
in  fact,  a  typical  *  protoclastic  foliation.' 

Three  specimens  of  the  older  altered  sediments  have  been  selected 
for  examination.     Of  these  the  first,  187  (near  Gavarnie),  is  a  hard, 
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tough,  cryBtalline  rock  showing  marked  contortion,  which  had  clearly 
been  subjected  to  great  mechanical  stresses  and  defoimations  before 
heating.  These  stresses  broke  up  the  original  sediment  into  lenticles 
or  phacoids,  the  length  of  which  suggests  the  rock  was  a  gritty  shale, 
possibly  a  banded  shale. 

The  lenticles  are  built  up  of  well- crystallized  quartz  and  felspar, 
the  whole  thickness  of  a  single  lenticle  being  often  filled  by  one  grain 
of  quartz.  There  are  also  present  patches  of  irregular-shaped  garnet, 
often  bordered  by  brown  mica.  These  lenticles  are  separated  by  films 
or  fiaser-ribands  of  pale  fibrous  material  suggestive  of  decomposed 
sillimanite.  In  this  only  a  few  needles  of  sillimanite  can  be  still 
recognized ;  but  where  the  fine  mesh  comes  into  contact  with  quartz 
the  terminal  threads  of  the  former  penetrate  the  quartz,  and  in  this 
case  are  at  once  seen  to  be  sillimanite,  which  has  been  protected  from 
decomposition  by  its  coating  of  quartz.  This  latter  phenomenon  is 
a  Tery  characteristic  feature  of  these  flaser  films  of  sillimanite.  The 
rock  is  a  sillimanite  gneiss. 

The  second  (188),  also  from  OaTamie,  is  a  slightly  homy-looking, 
brownish  rock,  largely  built  up  of  lenticles  and  films  rich  in  brown 
mica.  The  lenticles  are  of  slightly  different  composition ;  one  set  are 
largely  composed  of  rich  red  biotite  (contact-biotite)  associated  with 
a  little  sillimanite  ;  the  other  set  are  composed  of  sillimanite  in  long- 
bladed  crystals  arranged  parallel  to  the  foliation,  and  associated  with 
brown  mica  in  somewhat  smaller  crystals.  Both  types  of  lenticles 
are  enveloped  by  films  of  fibrous  sillimanite,  much  decomposed,  and 
practically  identical  with  those  in  the  rock  last  described.  The  rock 
is  a  sillimanite  gneiss,  and  was  clearly  a  shale  originally  and  markedly 
less  siliceous  than  187. 

So  far  as  the  minerals  are  concerned,  these  rocks  might  be  of  almost 
any  age ;  but  experience  has  shown  that  if  of  post-Torridon  age  the 
sillimanite-bearing  rocks  would  be  restricted  to  the  immediate  margin 
of  a  large  mass  of  coherent  granite,  a  fact  well  brought  oat  by 
Dr.  Barrois  in  his  descriptions  of  the  great  coherent  masses  of  granit^e 
in  Brittany,  which  are  substantially  of  the  same  age  as  the  great 
coherent  masses  referred  to  by  Mr.  Dixon. 

The  third  type  (190,  from  the  east  side  of  the  Fau  Yalley  at 
Gavamie)  was  much  more  siliceous  originally  and  probably  a  banded 
very  fine  sandstone,  partly  calcareous.  It  is  a  banded  rock,  with 
a  fine  gneissose  structure,  the  darker  bands  being  composed  of  greenish* 
brown  hornblende  in  irregular-shaped  patches,  disseminated  through 
a  groundmass  of  plagioclase  felspar  with  which  a  subordinate  amount 
of  quartz  is  associated.  The  hornblende  suggests  the  original  rock 
was  slightly  calcareous.  The  lighter  -  coloured  bands  are  more 
quartzose  and  there  is  little  or  no  hornblende  present,  but  decomposed 
biotite  is  fairly  abundant.  The  structure  of  both  is  essentially  that 
of  a  'granulite'  produced  by  the  prolonged  and  intense  heating  of 
a  somewhat  crushed  siliceous  sediment.  In  many  respects  the  lighter 
bands  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  less  common  *  plagioclase  phases ' 
of  the  Moine  gneiss.     (See  Photo,  PI.  XIX,  Fig.  1.) 

Of  the  rocks  occurring  within  the  aureole  of  contact  metamorphism 
surrounding  the  large  coherent  granite  of  Bielsa,  two  may  be  r^erred 
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to.  The  first  (191),  collected  about  half-way  between  the  Kiver  Finara 
and  Fort  du  Bielsa,  is  a  very  fine  spotted  schist  or  phyllite.  Like  the 
specimens  from  the  older  series  already  described,  this  was  subjected 
to  considerable  deformation  before  heating,  and  is  now  a  very  fine 
schist  largely  composed  of  quartz  grains  and  small  crystals  of  white 
and  brown  mica.  In  this,  as  a  matrix,  are  set  a  number  of  large 
patches  of  shimmer  aggregate  material,  almost  certainly  decomposed 
andalusite.     (Photo,  PL  XIX,  Fig.  2.) 

The  second  (192),  from  Port  de  Bielsa,  is  a  fine  phyllite  composed 
of  small  flakes  of  biotite,  with  some  muscovite  and  chlorite,  wrapping 
round  lenticles  of  quartz  and  chlorite.  The  latter  are  reconstructed 
segregations,  formed  when  the  rock  was  crushed,  anterior  to  the 
heating.  The  fine  texture  of  these  rocks  (190  and  191)  at  once 
separates  them  from  the  former  group ;  in  the  Archaean  rocks  it  would 
be  practically  impossible  to  find  such  large  patches  of  andalusite 
associated  with  such  a  fine  groundmass. 

Eocks  of  very  fine  texture  and  well  foliated  do  occur  on  the 
'  outer  margins  of  crystallization '  of  the  old  Archsean  areas,  but  they 
contain  no  such  minerals  as  andalusite.  It  is  necessary  to  go  some 
distance  into  these  areas,  in  the  direction  of  increasing  crystallization, 
before  such  minerals  are  met  with,  and  by  this  time  the  texture  of 
the  groundmass  has  invariably  become  far  coarser  than  that  of  191. 
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The  lines  X,  Y,  Z  show  the  coarseness  of  the  texture  for  a  given 
temperature  in — 

X  ^  =  post-Torridon  aureoles  of  thermo-metamorphism. 
Y=  areas  of  newer  Archaean  ,,  „ 

Z  =  areas  of  older  Archaean  „  „ 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  two  groups  is  best  shown  by  the 
size  of  grain  of  the  quartz-felspar  material  in  the  two  specimens  190 
and  191,  which  is  brought  out  by  the  photographs  of  sections  of  them 
(Fl.  XIX,  Figs.  1  and  2).  The  texture  seen  in  Fig.  1  may  occasionally 
be  met  with  close  to  the  actual  margin  of  a  great  coherent  mass  of 

^  The  flattened  termination  of  X  is  intended  to  show  the  rapid  increase  of  texture 
just  at  the  margin  of  a  big  intrusion. 
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post-Torridon  granite,  but  it  is  invariably  restricted  to  within  a  few 
feet  of  that  margin  ;  in  the  older  Archaean  areas  it  may  cover  many 
hundreds  of  square  miles  without  a  break ; .  it  is  regional.  The  mode 
of  occurrence  of  the  rocks  in  the  Gavamie  and  Heas  Valleys,  described 
by  Mr.  Bison,  is  characteristic  of  the  regional  or  Archcean  type  of 
thermo-metamorphism. 

In  both  types  of  areas,  as  we  approach  the  zones  of  increasing 
metamorphism,  a  series  of  minerals  is  met  with  which  requires  aji 
increasing  temperature  for  their  development.  The  Archaean  areas  of 
thermo-metamorphism  can  be  broadly  distinguished  from  those  due 
to  post-Torridon  intrusions  by  the  far  more  rapid  increase  in  coarse- 
ness of  texture  of  the  groundmass  of  the  former,  if  well  foliated.  The 
difference  may  be  illustrated  diagrammatically  by  arranging  a  series  of 
vertical  and  horizontal  co-ordinates.  In  the  diagram  (p.  423)  the 
minerals  a,  &,  c,  d,  etc.,  represent  increasing  temperature,  while  1, 
2,  3,  4,  etc ,  represent  increasing  coarseness  of  texture.  The  lines 
X,  Y,  Z  show  the  difference  in  texture  produced  by  the  older  and 
newer  thermal  metamorphism. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XIX. 
Fig.  1  (No.  190). — Rock-section  taken  from  the  east  side  of  the  Pan  Valley  at 

Gavarnie  (see  text  for  fuller  detailsj. 
Fio.  2  (No.  191). — Eock-section  from  naif-way  between  the  River  Pinara  and  Port 

de  Bielsa  ;  a  very  fine  spotted  schist  or  phyllite. 

The  two  photographs  show  the  diiference  in  size  of  grain  of  the  quartz-felspar 
material  in  (1)  the  older  Archaean  rocks,  and  (2)  in  any  post-Torridonian  rocks; 
the  crystalline  metamorphism  being  due  in  both  cases  to  thermal  action. 


VI. — The  Waterbekg  Sandstone. 


By  Professor  E.  H.  L.  Schwakz,  A.R.C.S.,  F.G.S.  (Rhodes  Uniyersity  College, 
Grahamstown,  South  Africa). 

rpHE  geology  of  South  Africa  is  once  again  being  brought  to  the 
JL  notice  of  European  geologists  in  the  ahle  papers  by  Dr,  Voit 
in  the  Zeitechrift  fur  praktuche  Oeologie.  In  the  first  instalment 
Dr.  Voit  follows  Drs.  Hatch  &  Corstorphine  *  in  correlating  the 
Waterberg  Sandstone  with  the  Table  Mountain  Sandstone,  which  is 
a  small  matter  perhaps,  but  as  it  would  in  Europe  be  equivalent  to 
correlating  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  with  the  Torridon  Sandstone, 
it  is  necessary  to  state  the  objections  to  this  correlation  and  enable 
geologists  to  judge  for  themselves  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong. 

To  emphasize  the  difference  between  the  South  African  older  and 
younger  rocks,  which  are  separated  by  a  great  unconformity,  and  the 
younger  series  of  which  begins  in  the  Palaeozoic  with  the  top  of  the 
Silurian  or  base  of  the  Devonian,  I  have  used  the  words  Palseo-  or 
Fal-Afric  and  Neo-Afric  as  group  names.  The  Table  Mountain  Sand- 
stone is  at  the  base  of  the  Neo-Afric  group,  and  the  Waterberg 
Sandstone  at  the  top  of  the  Fal-Afric;  the  former  is  a  blue,  false- 
bedded  sandstone  weathering  grey,  and  the  latter  consists  of  a  series  of 
conglomerates  and  sandstones  characteristically  coloured  red  or  buff. 

1  •♦  Geology  of  South  Africa"  (London,  1906),  p.  179. 
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The  Table  Mountain  Sandstone  surrounds  the  sub-continent  on  the 
west  and  south,  and  is  usually  marked  in  on  the  east  as  well,  but 
in  Natal  Mr.  Anderson  at  first  refused  to  consider  the  sandstones  as 
equivalent  to  the  Table  Mountain  Sandstones,  calling  them  instead 
Palseozoic  Sandstones.  The  only  place  I  have  seen  the  Natal  Sand- 
stone was  near  Pinetown,  where  the  rock  is  a  red  arkose. 

On  the  west  the  Table  Mountain  Sandstone  is  typically  developed 
on  the  mainland  opposite  the  Cape  Peninsula,  where  it  is  some 
5,000  feet  thick;  proceeding  northwards  the  sandstones  thin  out, 
and  gradually  the  overlying  beds,  the  Bokkeveld  (Devonian)  and 
Witteberg  Beds,  disappear  from  beneath  the  Dwyka  (glacial)  Con- 
glomerate, so  that  the  last  rests  on  the  thinned-out  Table  Mountain 
Sandstone ;  finally  at  Stinkfontein  Poort,  north  of  Van  Ehyn's  Dorp, 
the  Table  Mountain  Sandstone  itself  wedges  out.  We  can  to  a  certain 
extent  examine  the  rocks  below  the  Karroo  by  means  of  volcanic 
pipes,  which  act  as  boreholes,  bringing  the  rocks  to  the  surface,  and 
we  know  from  the  ejactamenta  of  the  Sutherland  volcanic  pipes  that 
the  Table  Mountain  Sandstone  must  underlie  the  Karroo  in  this  part 
of  the  countiy,  so  that  in  di*awing  a  section  through  the  middle  of 
South  Africa  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  filling  in  the  sub-structure  on 
the  lines  indicated  in  the  upturned  edges  of  the  basin  in  the  west. 


M.  Malmesbury    (  ^J V     T. M.S.  Table  Mountaiii;   B.  Bokkeveld;   W.  Witteberg  ; 
X.  Matsap  |  g  i^  D.  Dwyka ;  K.  Karroo,  with  intrusive  Dolerite. 

Sketch  Section  through  the  middle  of  South  Africa  from  the  Bouth  to  just  beyond 
the  Orange  River  on  the  north,  to  show  the  relationship  between  the  Dw^'ka 
Conglomerate  and  the  Table  Mountain  Sandstone  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Dwyka  Conglomerate  and  the  Matsap  (Waterherg)  Sandstone  on  the  other. 

A  short  way  to  the  north  of  the  Stinkfontein  Poort  there  is  a  series 
of  remarkable  arkoses  and  grits  which  Dr.  Eogers  named  the 
Nieuwerust  Beds,^  which  undoubtedly  lie  unconformably  below  the 
Table  Mountain  Sandstone,  and  which,  therefore,  belong  to  the  Pal- 
Afric  group.  Further  to  the  north,  in  Namaqualand,  there  has  been 
marked  on  the  older  geological  maps  of  South  Africa  a  patch  of 
Table  Mountain  Sandstone.  I  can  give  the  authority  for  this  from 
the  original  notes  made  on  the  spot  by  the  late  Dr.  W.  G.  Atherstone 
in  1854:  '*  Schaap  River.  Granite  forms  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
gneiss  above  it,  and,  covering  all,  the  Table  Mountain  quartzite. 
(The  latter  is)  externally  of  a  red  colour,  and  breaks  off  in  vertical 
cliffs,  but  (with)  apparently  horizontal  beds  precisely  like  Table 
Mountain."  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  Schaap  River 
Sandstone  belongs  to  the  Nieuwerust  Beds;  certainly  it  is  different 

1  Ninth  Annual  Rept.  Geol.  Comm.  (Cape  Town,  1905),  p.  35. 
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from  tbe  Table  Mountain  Sandstone.  If  Drs.  Hatch  &  Contorpbi 
are  right  in  correlating  the  Waterherg  Sandstone  with  the  N^a.t;al 
Palieozoic  Sandstone,  then  it  seems  likely  that  these  Nieuwenist  Beds 
may  turn  out  to  be  the  western  equivalents  of  the  Waterherg  Series. 

In  Prieska  we  have  red  sandstones  which  Stow  called  the  Matsap 
Beds,  and  which  are  undoubtedly  the  equivalents  of  the  Waterbeir^ 
Sandstone;    all  geologists  are  agreed  on  this.     The  Dwyka  C012- 
glomerate  rests  on  the  upturned  edges  of  the  Matsap  Beds,  and     i'b 
also  rests  on  the  eroded  edges  of  the  Table  Mountain  Sandstone  of  t^^ 
south ;  therefore  Drs.  Hatch  &  Gorstorphine  and  Br.  Yoit  say  the^ 
must  be  equivalent.     But  tbe  Dwyka  Conglomerate  in  the  south  rest^ 
on  beds  of  Table  Mountain  Sandstone  which  had  been  very  HttJ.e 
disturbed,   and  the  two  epochs  left  out  in  the  unconformity,  tli^ 
Bokkeveld  and  Witteberg,  are  of  no  very  great  geological  extent;* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Matsap  Beds  were  buried  and  metamorphosed  ^ 
were  exposed  again  by  denudation,   thrust  up  into  high  mountaixi 
ranges,  and  cut  into  peak  and  valley  before  the  Dwyka  Conglomera^o 
was  laid  down.     The  glacial  boulder-day  is  in  Prieska  extraordinarily 
fresh  and  unaltered,  and  rests  in  the  valleys  cut  in  the  Matsap  Hills 
as  if  the  Ice  Age  during  which  it  was  formed  was  but  a  short  time 
past,  and  we  can  find  in  the  till  boulders  of  Matsap  Sandstone  altered 
and  metamorphosed,  thus  proving  the  vast  lapse  of  time  which  must; 
have  intervened  between  the  laying  down  of  the  Matsap  sediments 
and  the  Dwyka  Conglomerate. 

The  Waterherg  (Matsap)  Sandstone,  then,  is  a  series  of  rocks  with 
a  prevalent  reddish  or  buff  colour  like  the  Torridon  Sandstone,  the 
Table  Mountain  Sandstone  a  blue  quartzite  weatbeiing  grey.  The 
Dwyka  Conglomerate  rests  on  the  Table  Mountain  Sandstone  with  an 
unconformity  represented  elsewhere  by  a  conformable  series  of  beds 
(Bokkeveld  and  Witteberg)  4,000  feet  thick;  it  rests  on  the 
Waterherg  Sandstone  with  an  unconformity  representing  a  lapse 
of  time  during  which  the  Waterherg  Sandstone  was  buried,  meta- 
morphosed, folded  into  mountain  chains,  and  denuded.  Judged  by 
European  standards,  the  Table  Mountain  Sandstone  -  Dwyka  un- 
conformity would  mean  the  leaving  out  of  the  Devonian  and 
Carboniferous  epochs,  quite  time  enough  many  would  say  for  the 
changes  to  have  gone  on  in  the  Matsap  (Waterherg)  Beds,  but  where 
the  series  is  conformable  there  was  a  steady  process  of  sedimentation 
from  Table  Mountain  Sandstone  times  to  the  Dwyka,  whereas  between 
the  Matsap  Beds  and  the  Dwyka  there  was  sedimentation  certainly 
equivalent  in  extent  to  the  Bokkeveld  and  Witteberg  epochs,  in  order 
to  procure  *  cover '  for  the  folding  to  take  place,  then  the  period  of 
crushing,  and  finally  a  prolonged  land  period  ending  in  the  Permian 
Ice  Age,  and  this  lapse  of  time  to  my  mind  must  have  been  immeasurably 
longer  than  the  other,  so  much  so  that  I  still  think  the  Waterherg 
(Matsap)  Beds  should  be  put  into  the  Pal-Afric  group.  If  the 
Nieuwerust  Beds  turn  out  to  be  the  equivalents  of  the  Waterherg 
Sandstone,  the  question  will  be  settled  definitely,  for  the  outcrops  of 
the  two  rock-systems  are  close  enough  in  Bushmanland  to  enable  one 
to  make  sure  that  there  is  a  great  unconformity  between  them. 
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I. — Index  Gekebuh  et  Speciebuh  Avixauuh. 

Report  of  a  Committee  consisting  of  Dr.  Henry  Woodward  (Chairman), 
Dr.  r.  A.  Bather  (Secretary),  Dr.  P.  L.  Sclater,  Rev.  T.  R.  R. 
Stebbing,  Dr.  W.  E.  Hoyle,  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  and  Loid 
Walsingham.' 

STEADY  progress  has  been  made  with  the  indexing  of  the  literature 
for  the  second  portion  of  this  Index  ( 1 801-1 850).  Among  numeroas 
works  dealt  with,  the  compiler,  Mr.  C.  Davies  Sherbom,  specially 
mentions  the  following : — 

BoisduTal's  works  on  Lepidoptera. 

Publications  of  the  Bologna  Academy. 

Bonaparte's  numerous  tracts  and  his  "  Conspectus  Generum  Avium." 

Publications  of  the  Bonn  Natural  History  Society. 

Publications  of  the  Bordeaux  linnean  Society. 

Roret's  edition  of  the  **  Suites  k  Buffon." 

The  number  of  index  slips  increases  with  great  rapidity,  and 
continual  efPort  is  needed  to  keep  this  mass  of  mateiial  in  oraer  for 
reference.  The  sheets  already  arranged  constitute  a  mine  of  information 
for  monographers  and  others,  lliey  are  preserved  in  the  Geological 
Department  of  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History),  where  reference 
is  frequently  made  to  them  by  members  of  the  staff  and  outside 
workers,  while  information  derived  from  them  is  often  asked  for  by 
correspondents  at  a  distance.  The  Committee  would,  however,  be 
glad  to  see  still  more  advantage  taken  of  the  facilities  now  offered  for 
the  consultation  of  this  valuable  aid  to  systematic  work. 

A  copy  of  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Index  "  is  being  shown  in  the 
Science  Hall  of  the  Franco-British  Exhibition. 

The  Committee  asks  for  reappointment,  and  earnestly  hopes  that  the 
full  sum  of  £100  will  be  granted  towards  the  continued  preparation  of 
the  **  Index  Animalium." 


II. — Glacial  Drift  in  Scilly. 


OUR  attention  has  been  drawn  by  Mr.  W.  A.  E.  Ussher  to  the 
following  passage  in  a  paper  by  the  late  E.  A.  Wiinsch,  **  On  Raised 
Beaches,"  read  on  June  loth,  1894,  at  the  Joint  Meeting  of  the 
Scientific  Societies  of  Cornwall  at  Penzance.  In  that  paper  he 
accepts  the  evidence  put  forward  as  to  the  stranding  of  erratics  on  the 
shores  during  the  formation  of  the  raised  beaches,  and  continues 
thus : — **  We  must  hence  refer  the  age  of  our  Raised  Beaches  to  the 
later  stages  of  the  Glacial  Period,  and  with  this  great  northern  drift 
with  its  heavier  burden  checked  by  and  deposited  in  front  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  and  Portland  Bay  we  must  connect  the  effects  of  the  same 
drift  farther  westwards,  by  means  of  which,  and  by  ground  ice  and 

^  Submitted  to  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  Section  D,  Zoology ;  Dublin, 
September,  1908. 
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local  ice-floes,  tbe  dispersion  and  extensive  distribution  of  flint  so  con- 
spicuous in  all  southern  beaches,  and  extending  even  as  far  as  the 
Scilly  Isles,  can  alone  be  accounted  for." 


III. — On  the  Viscosixr  or  Ice.   (Abstract.)  By  R.  M.  Deeley,  F.G.S.* 

ri1HE  movement  of  glaciers  has  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and 
X  the  facts  recorded  concerning  their  motion  have  shown  that  the  flow 
is  such  as  would  result  if  ice  obeyed  the  laws  of  viscous  flow.  The 
viscosity  of  a  liquid  is  measured  by  the  tangential  force  per  unit  area 
of  either  of  two  horizontal  planes  at  unit  distance  apart,  one  of  which 
is  flxed,  while  the  other  moves  with  unit  velocity,  the  space  between 
the  planes  being  filled  with  the  viscous  substance.  Taking  such 
^gures  as  are  available,  and  estimating  others  as  nearly  as  may  be,  it 
is  possible  to  calculate  roughly  the  viscosity  of  several  glaciers. 
Stated  in  dynes  per  square  centimetre  by  10^*,  the  results  obtained 
are  roughly  as  follows: — The  Mer  de  Glace  27,  Morteratsch  143, 
Lower  Grindelwald  3,  and  Great  Aletsch  126.  It  seems  probable  that 
these  discrepancies  arise  rather  from  diflerences  in  the  actual  viscosity 
of  the  glacier  ice,  due  to  its  varying  granular  structure,  than  to  errors 
in  the  data.  Fui-ther  measurements  are  required,  however,  before  this 
can  be  regarded  as  proved. 

It  is  also  shown  that  the  viscous  motion  of  a  glacier  such  as  the 
Great  Aletsch  must  exercise  a  drag  on  the  floor  upon  which  it  rests 
amounting  to  two  and  a  half  tons  per  square  foot,  and  that  owing  to 
the  ability  of  the  ice  to  transmit  thrust,  this  force  may  be  greatly 
exceeded  at  points  where  much  resistance  to  motion  is  caused  by 
inequalities  in  the  floor  upon  which  the  ice  rests. 

McConnel  made  a  number  of  very  careful  experiments  on  the 
shearing  motion  which  can  be  produced  by  even  very  small  forces  in 
directions  at  right  angles  to  the  optic  axes  of  ice  crystals.  A  careful 
consideration  of  the  experimental  data  shows  that  the  rate  at  which 
the  motion  is  produced  is  proportional,  very  nearly,  to  the  stress,  and 
that  the  resistance  to  shear  increases  very  rapidly  with  rise  of 
temperature.  The  flow  at  right  angles  to  the  optic  axis  is  such  as 
woidd  be  the  case  if  ice  were  viscous  (liquid)  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  the  optic  axis,  the  viscosity  at  0°  C.  being  about  3  X  lO'** 
dynes  per  square  centimetre. 

McConnel  showed  that  when  the  load  was  taken  off  a  bar  of  ice 
which  had  been  yielding  viscously,  there  was  a  slow  partial  recovery 
of  the  original  form.  Experiments  with  highly  brittle  pitch  also 
showed  that  when  the  load  was  taken  o£[  a  weighted  bar  there  was  an 
immediate  elastic  recovery,  and  also  an  additional  slow  recovery. 
When  this  slow  recovery  ceased,  the  pitch  bar  again  began  to  bend 
under  its  own  weight. 

*  Koyal  Society,  June  4th,  1908.     Communicated  by  Dr.  H.  Woodward,  F.R.S. 
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Eadiolabia  fbom  Tbiassig  and  otheb  Rocks  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indian  Archipelago.  By  Dr.  George  J.  Hinde,  F.R.S.  pp.  44, 
with  6  plates.  fFrom  Dr.  Rogier  D.  M.  Verbeek's  **  Report  on  the 
Geology  of  the  Moluccas  " :  Jarb.  v.  h.  Mijnwezen  in  Nederlandsch 
Oost-Indie,  vol.  xxxvii  (1908).] 

THE  rocks  containing  the  Radiolaria  described  in  this  memoir  were 
obtained,  some  years  since,  by  Dr.  R.  D.  M.  Yerbeek  from  the 
islands  of  Timor,  Rote  (Rotti),  Savu,  Coram,  Celebes,  Burn,  and 
Mangoli.  These  Radiolarian  rocks  are  very  similar  in  character  to 
those  already  known  from  other  countries.  The  greater  number  are 
of  chert  or  homstone,  either  light  grey,  reddish,  or  jaspery,  apparently 
entirely  siliceous,  and,  as  seen  in  microscopic  sections,  filled  with 
Radiolaria,  now,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  condition  of  casts,  showing 
merely  the  outlines  of  the  organisms.  In  other  cases  the  rock  is 
siliceo-calcareous,  the  Radiolaria  in  these  retaining  their  siliceous 
character  and  occasionally  their  structural  details.  Radiolaria  are 
also  present  in  other  rocks,  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  composed  of 
limestone,  and  containing  large  numbers  of  Salobia,  but  in  these, 
as  a  rule,  the  Radiolaria  are  very  imperfectly  preserved  and,  for  the 
most  part,  replaced  by  calcite.  Exceptionally,  however,  some  of  the 
tests  remain  siliceous,  with  their  outlines  clearly  defined,  although 
their  interior  structures  have  disappeared. 

Geological  Age, — The  association  of  the  Radiolarian  rocks  in  Rot^ 
and  Savu  with  beds  of  limestone  filled  with  the  shells  of  characteristic 
MoUuscan  genera,  HaUhia  (Bronn)  and  Daonella  (Mojsisovics),  and  in 
one  locality  in  Savu  with  the  Belemnite  genus  Asteroconites  (Teller), 
is  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  rocks  in  question  belong  to  the  horizon 
of  the  Upper  Trias.  If  this  conclusion  is  confirmed,  an  additional 
importance  will  be  attached  to  the  Radiolaria  from  the  rocks  of  these 
islands  as  representing  forms  characteristic  of  this  geological  period. 
Fortunately,  many  of  the  Radiolaria  in  these  Upper  Triassic  beds  on 
Rote  and  Savu  are  fairly  well  preserved,  and  most  of  the  forms 
described  and  figured  in  the  paper  have  been  obtained  from  them. 

With  regard  to  the  geological  age  of  the  boulders  and  pebbles  of 
Radiolarian  rocks  occurring  in  secondary  positions  on  the  islands  of 
Ceram,  Mangoli,  Bum,  and  Celebes,  very  little  is  known  at  present. 
The  rocks  from  Ceram  are  considered  by  Dr.  Wanner  to  be  probably 
Triassic,  and  a  similar  age  is  assigned  to  those  from  East  Celebes. 
Those  from  Bum  and  Mangoli  are  considered  to  be  younger,  probably- 
Jurassic  or  Lower  Cretaceous,  but  they  are  of  less  importance,  as  the 
Radiolaria  in  them  are  too  poorly  preserved  for  specific  identification. 
Detailed  descriptions  follow  of  the  position  and  general  characters  of 
the  Radiolarian  rocks  from  difPerent  localities,  with  a  list  of  the  genera 
recognised  in  them.  To  this  is  added  a  description  of  the  genera 
and  species,  illustrated  in  the  six  large  octavo  plates.     A  summary 
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shows  that  the  Radiolaria  examined  belong  to  Ave  orders,  referable  to 

28  genera  and  83  species,  via. — 

Name  of  Order.                        No.  of  genera.  No.  of  speeies. 

Beloidea        1  1 

Spk-keoidea 6  10 

Prunoidea      2  3 

DiSCOIDEA        4  9 

Cyktoidea      16  60 

28  83 

Of  the  83  species  described  74  are  new,  and  not  more  than  9  are 
known  already  from  other  areas.  A  significant  feature  is  the  large 
proportion  of  species,  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole,  belonging 
to  the  Cybtoidea. 

The  Badiolarian  rocks  in  »iH  on  the  islands  of  Bote  and  Savu  have 
yielded  the  greater  number  of  the  species  described.  From  Rote 
41  species  were  recognised  altogether;  35  of  these  are  not  known 
elsewhere,  and  6  are  common  to  other  localities.  Most  of  these 
forms  are  from  cherty  or  mainly  siliceous  rocks,  but  in  the  Ralobia 
limestone  of  Baa  10  species  of  Gtrtoidba  were  met  with,  which 
appear  to  be  restricted  to  this  rock  and  locality.  From  Savu 
33  species  are  described,  24  of  which  are  limited  to  this  island  and 

9  occur  in  other  islands. 

From    the    rolled  and  trayelled   cherty  fragments    from    Ceram 

10  species  of  Eadiolaria  were  found,  only  20  of  which  belong 
exclusively  to  that  island,  and  8  are  common  to  other  islands.  Also 
in  Celebes,  out  of  13  species  found  in  pebbles  of  chert,  8  have  not 
been  met  with  elsewhere,  whilst  5  occur  in  other  areas.  The  number 
of  species  in  these  detached  pieces  of  rocks,  which  are  also  present 
in  the  Badiolarian  deposits  of  Bote  and  Savu,  gives  support  to  the 
view  that  the  original  rocks  on  Ceram  and  Celebes,  from  which  they 
were  derived,  are  of  the  same  Triassic  age  as  those  of  Bot6  and  Savu. 
Only  one  species  of  Badiolaria  was  recognised  in  the  Halohia  limestone 
of  Timor,  whilst  those  of  Baru  are  so  badly  preserved  that  no  species 
could  be  determined.     No  Badiolaria  were  met  with  in  Mangoli. 

The  44  pages  of  descriptive  letterpress,  accompanied  by  6  plates, 
comprising  80  weU-ezecuted  figures  of  the  species  determined  from 
these  East  Indian  Islands,  makes  another  valuable  contribution  by 
Dr.  G.  tf.  Hinde  to  our  knowledge  of  the  fossil  Badiolarian  fauna 
of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  the  geology  of  which  has  been  so  ably 
investigated  by  Dr.  Verbeek  and  later  by  Dr,  G.  A.  F.  Molengi*aaff,  to 
which  also  earlier  contributions,  in  various  branches  of  Falseozoology, 
will  be  found  in  the  past  volumes  of  the  Obolooical  Magazivb.^ 

»  R.  D.  Verbeek,  "The  Geology  of  Central  Sumatra":  Geol.  Mao.,  1875, 
pp.  477-86 ;  1877.  p.  443  ;  1880,  p.  286.  H.  B.  Brady  :  "  FossU  Foraminifera 
from  the  West-Coast  District,  Sumatra,'*  1876,  pp.  632-9,  Pis.  XIII  and  XIV. 
Dr.  A.  GiiBther:  **  Fish  Faumi  of  the  Tertiary  Deposits  of  Sumatra,"  1876, 
pp.  433-40,  Pis.  XV-XIX.  Henry  Woodward:  "Fossil  Shells,  Corals,  etc., 
Sumatra,"  1879,  pp.  386,  441,  492,  636,  Pis.  X-XV.  Dr.  G.  A.  F.  Molengraatf : 
"  Geol.  Expl.  Central  Borneo,  1893-94  "  (Reyiew) :  Gbol.  Mao.,  1903,  pp.  167-73, 
and  Appendix  by  Dr.  G.  J.  Hinde,  "  Fossil  Raaiolaria  of  Central  Borneo,"  1903, 
pp.  172,  173. 
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COCCOSTEUS   UIKOR,    HUGH    MILLER,   IN  THE  OLD    BED  SAND- 
STONE OF  DALCROSS,  INVERNESS-SHIRE. 

gilt, — Whilst  collecting  from  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the  Billhead 
Quarry,  near  Dalcross in  Inverness-shire,  Mr.  Wm.  Taylor,  of  Lhanhryde, 
and  myself  found  large  nurahers  of  remains  of  Coceosteus  minor, 
H.  Miller.  The  quarry  has  yielded  previously  only  ffomotteui  Milleri, 
Traq.,  and  Osteolepid  scales. 

Co€eo%teu8  minor  and  Mo^mosieus  Milleri  have  not  yet  been  found 
elsewhere  in  the  Moray  Firth  area,  but  are  fairly  abundant  at  Thurso. 

It  thus  seems  probable  that  the  Hillhead  Quarry  represents  a 
different  horizon  to  that  of  the  ordinary  nodules  of  Cromarty,  Lethen 
Bar,  and  Tynet  Bum.  D.  M.  S.  Watson. 

The  Geological  Department, 

The  Univsbsity  of  Manchestek. 


MESSRS.  CRAWSHAY  AND  AVORTH  ON  THE  SUBMARINE  GEOLOGY 
OP    THE   ENGLISH    CHANNEL. 

SiK, — I  have  read  with  much  pleasure  Professor  Cole's  appreciative 
reference  to  the  papers  by  Messrs.  Crawshay  and  Worth  on  the 
"Submarine  Geology  of  the  English  Channel,"  as  I  feared  that 
a  geological  paper  published  through  the  enterprise  of  a  Biological 
Association  might  escape  the  notice  of  geologists.  By  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Worth  I  have  been  kept  posted  up  in  the  progress  of  the  great 
work  that  the  Marine  Biological  Association  has  been  doing.  In  the 
subject-matter  of  the  aforesaid  inquiry,  physics,  zoology,  and  geology 
are  equally  concerned,  with  the  natural  result  that  no  physical, 
zoological,  or  geological  society  can  be  expected  to  afford  the  space 
to  discuss  it.  No  one  could  have  ventured  to  hope  that  a  Biological 
Association  would  have  dealt  with  the  **Rock  Remains  in  the  Bed  of 
the  English  Channel"  and  the  "Geology  of  the  English  Channel," ^ 
more  especially  as  neither  of  these  subjects  can  directly  interest  pure 
biologists ! 

Readers  of  the  Geological  Magazine  have,  no  doubt,  been  much 
amused  at  my  own  efforts  in  this  matter.  By  the  year  1889  I  had 
brought  the  subject  before  the  British  Association  at  Swansea, 
Southampton,  York,  Southport,  and  Bii'mingham;  published  seven 
papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Devon  Association,  one  each  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  and  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society;  had 
made  two  tentative  approaches  to  the  Geological  Society,  with  assaults 
on  the  Geological  Magazine  and  Nature  unnumbered ! 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  in  this  inquiry  is  the  way  in 
which  the  bed  of  the  English  Channel  has  been  kept  free  from  the 
deposition  of  sediment.  A  paper  on  deposition  and  denudation,  at 
Biimingham,  in  1 886,  was  with  difficulty  got  on  the  list  for  reading. 
I  printed  it  privately,  and,  though  not  published,  it  has  within  the 
present  year  been  cited  in  an  engineering  book  as  an  authority  ! 

^  Journal  of  the  Marine  Biological  Asaociation,  vol.  viii,  No.  2,  May,  1908. 
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432  Correspondence — A.  R.  Sunt* 

When,  in  1872,  I  recorded  my  first  note  from  information  received, 
and  when,  in  1878,  I  secured  my  first  crystalline  block,  I  was  working 
to  confirm  the  geological  theory,  mirabile  dictUy  that  the  Devon  schists 
had  been  metamorphosed  by  a  submarine  prolongation  of  the  post- 
Carboniferous  Dartmoor  granite.  My  first  hafi- dozen  specimens 
dispelled  that  phantasy.  Ten  years'  work  went  to  show  that  the 
Channel  blocks  were  local,  and  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
Dartmoor.  Then  the  question  of  the  Selsea  crystalline  erratics  and 
the  erratics  on  the  Prawle  coast  presented  itself  in  favour  of  a  foreign 
origin.  Thus  some  rocks  were  local,  at  any  rate  the  Eddystone  reef, 
but  some  might  be  foreign.  None,  however,  claimed  relation  with 
Dartmoor.  That  seemed  clear  at  that  time.  Since  then  Mr.  Worth 
has  absolutely  demonstrated  Dartmoor  shingle  in  the  beaches  of  Start 
Bay,  and  now  he  has  demonstrated,  at  any  rate  to  my  satisfaction, 
Dartmoor  gravel  or  stones  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  Eddystone.  Mark 
the  complication.  We  have  possibly  river-drift  down  the  old  drowned 
river-valleys ;  we  have  local  rocks  certainly ;  we  may  have  foreign 
ice-borne  rocks ;  and  all  in  the  same  area.  To  disentangle  the  sizes 
of  the  rocks  and  stones,  Mr.  Crawshay's  paper  must  be  read  with 
Mr.  Worth's,  as  Mr.  Crawshay  publishes  the  table  of  size  of  shingle 
to  which  Mr.  Worth  refers. 

Mr.  Worth  mentions  Godwin-Austen's  littoral  shells  at  the  mouth 
of  the  English  Channel.  Some  occurred  more  than  100  miles  west  of 
the  Land's  End.  As  shells  are  liable  to  decay  and  to  destruction  by 
marine  borers,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  great  antiquity  to  these 
shells.  But,  if  modem,  they  must  have  been  swept  out  of  the 
Channel  by  currents,  generally  unsuspected.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
bottom  currents  are  often  created  and  occasionally  currents  are 
reversed  during  heavy  gales  of  wind. 

Mr.  Crawshay  convicts  the  Channel  deposits  of  extreme  disorderliness 
in  their  defiance  of  established  rules.  A.  R.  Hunt. 

August  bth,  190S. 


:m:isoell-a.ite]oxjs. 


In  Memoriam  M.  Joachim  Babrande,^  the   Geologist  of  Bohexia 

(1799-1883). 

On  June  6th,  1 908,  Miss  Aline  Girardeau  died  at  Prague  in  the 
90th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  executrix  to  the  will  of  Joachim 
Barrande,  who  devoted  forty  years  to  the  study  of  the  Bohemian. 
Silurian  rocks  and  bequeathed  his  great  collections  to  the  Prague 
Museum.  She  took  great  interest  in  the  completion  of  Barrande's 
work  and  left  12,000  kroners  to  the  Royal  Bohemian  Museum  for 
their  publication.  To  honour  his  memory  she  bequeathed  to 
Professor  Dr.  Ant.  Erie  60  kroners  to  place  a  wreath  on  the 
restoration  of  the  Barrande  tablet  on  the  Kuchelbaden  Rock, 
Bohemia. 

1  See  his  life,  Geol.  Mag.,  1883,  p.  629. 
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I. — Sedgwick  Museum  Notes:    New  Fossils  pbom  the  Haterfobd- 

WE8T   DiSTBICT.      VIII. 

By  F.  R.  CowPER  Reed,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

(PLATE  XIV.) 

Tt/phloniicu8  prineept,  sp.  nov.     (PI.  XIV,  Figs.  1-3.) 

Head-shield  broadly  semicircular,  gently  convex  ;  posterior  margin 
nearly  straight ;  middle  shield  projecting  slightly  in  front  of  cheeks, 
and  rather  bent  down.  Glabella  subquadrate,  length  slightly  greater 
than  width,  front  truncate,  nearly  parallel-sided,  widening  a  little 
anteriorly  to  maximum  across  first  lateral  lobes,  moderately  convex 
from  side  to  side,  rising  gradually  in  height  from  back  to  front,  where 
it  is  somewhat  swollen  and  slighUy  overhangs  anterior  margin  of  head- 
shield;  sides  marked  with  three  pairs  of  regular,  subparallel,  sub- 
equal,  and  nearly  equidistant,  strong  lateral  furrows;  anterior  pair 
nearly  straight,  directed  a  little  obliquely  backwards,  and  extending 
inwards  for  about  one-third  the  width  of  the  glabella,  situated  far 
forward  at  about  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  glabella,  and  a  little  in 
front  of  the  point  of  junction  of  the  axial  and  marginal  furrows; 
frontal  lobe  short,  broad ;  second  pair  of  lateral  furrows  nearly 
straight,  arising  a  little  in  front  of  middle  of  glabella,  nmning  inwards 
parallel  to  first  pair,  but  a  little  longer ;  first  lateral  lobes  with  parallel 
sides ;  third  or  basal  pair  of  furrows  with  inner  portion  curved  back, 
but  not  reaching  occipital  furrow ;  second  lateral  lobes  of  same  length 
along  axial  furrow  as  first  pair;  basal  lobes  subrhomboidal,  ratiier 
less  than  one-third  the  width  of  the  glabella.  Occipital  furrow 
strong,  arched  forward  slightly  in  middle  and  at  sides.  Occipital 
ring  rounded,  rather  narrow,  a  little  wider  in  middle.  Surface  of 
glabella  and  occipital  ring  ornamented  with  rather  coarse  tubercles, 
with  smaller  ones  interspersed.  Axial  furrows  strong,  straight, 
meeting  marginal  furrows  at  right  angles  a  little  behind  first  lateral 
furrows  of  glabella. 

Cheeks  triangular,  rather  wider  than  glabella,  moderately  and 
uniformly  swollen,  without  eyes  or  facial  sutures,  ornamented  with 
tubercles  like  the  glabella,  and,  in  addition,  with  coarse  circular 
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pittings.  Neck-segment  convex,  rounded,  widening  slightly  towards 
genal  angle,  where  it  markedly  broadens  and  passes  into  similarly 
rounded  lateral  border.  Keck-furrow  strong,  slightly  sinuoxu,  bending 
forward  towards  genal  angle  and  uniting  with  marginal  furrow  in 
sharp  curre.  Lateral  border  of  same  general  width  as  neck-segment, 
but  widening  somewhat  at  lateral  angles  of  frontal  lobe  of  glabella, 
where  it  passes  into  pre-glabellar  border.  Oenal  angle  provided  with 
stout,  slowly  tapering,  rounded  spine,  projecting  outwards  and  back- 
wards at  about  135^  to  posterior  margin,  and  probably  half  as  long  as 
head-shield.  Marginal  furrow  strong,  meeting  axial  furrow  at  rig:ht 
angles.  Narrow  rounded  border  in  front  of  glabella,  separated  ofp  by 
strong  marginal  groove  containing  small  deep  pit  on  each  side  of 
lateral  angles  of  frontal  lobe.  Neck-segment,  genal  spine,  lateral 
and  pre-glabeUar  borders  ornamented  with  tubercles  like  glabella. 
Thorax  and  pygidium  unknown. 
DitMnmns : — 

mm. 

Lenffth  of  hMul-shteld 18*0 

Width  of  head-shield 47*0 

Width  of  glabella  at  base 14*0 

Width  of  glabella  across  first  lateral  lobe6  .     16*5 

Length  of  axial  furrows 13*0 

Width  of  cheek 16-6 

Horitan  and  Loeality. — Sholeshook  Limestone :  Sholeshook  railway 
cutting,  Haverfordwest. 

RemarJcs, — The  only  species  of  this  genus  previously  described  comes 
from  the  Bokkeveld  (Devonian)  Beds  of  South  Africa,  and  is  likewise 
only  known  by  head-shields,  and  it  is  consequently  a  surprise  to  find 
the  genus  represented  in  Ordovician  rocks,  fiut  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  Sholeshook  trilobite  is  referable  to  the  genus  TyphhnUcm^ 
which  Salter  recognised  belonged  to  the  Gheiruridae.  The  Cape 
species,  T,  Baini,^  Salter,  differs  from  ours  in  having  the  glabella 
of  a  trapezoidal  shape,  and  in  the  less  developed  and  rather  differently 
directed  lateral  furrows ;  the  genal  spines  are  also  much  less  strong. 
But  the  general  characters  of  the  head-shield  and  typical  Cheimrid 
ornamentation  of  the  cheeks,  and  most  particularly  the  absence  of  eyes 
and  facial  sutures,  indicate  their  affinities.  The  blindness  of  this 
genus  must  be  regarded  as  significant  of  special  adaptation,  and  is  not 
a  primitive  feature,  as  the  author  has  previously  pointed  out.'  Another 
blind  member  of  the  CheiruridsB  is  found  in  the  Ordovician  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  was  described  by  Salter '  as  Pro$opiseui  mimus,  but 
our  Sholeshook  form  cannot  be  referred  to  the  same  genus. 

Zygo9pira  HaHoelli^  sp.  nov.     (PL  XI Y,  Figs.  4-9.) 
Shell  transversely  elliptical  to  subcircular,  biconvex.     Pedicle-valve 
slightly  more  convex  than  brachial  valve,  usually  with  a  shallow, 
indefinite,  broad  median  sinus  near  anterior  margin ;  imibo  moderately 

1  Salter,  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.,  ser.  xz,  toI.  tU  (1856),  p.  221,pl.xxT,  fig.  U ;  Lake, 
AEn.  8.  African  Museum,  vol.  iv,  pt.  4,  No.  9,  1904,  p.  213,  pi.  xxr,  fin.  8,  9. 

«  Eeed,  Gsol.  Mao..  Dec.  IV,  Vol.  V  (1898),  pp.  602-605. 

»  Salter  &  Blanford,  •»Pal8&ontology  of  Niti"  (Calcutta,  1866),  pp.  7,  8,  pi.  i, 
figs.  19,  20  (f). 
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high,  incurred,  rising  well  over  that  of  opposite  valve,  with  small 
triangular  delthyrium  below  it.  Kinge-line  gently  arched ;  cardinal 
extremities  rounded ;  no  distinct  false  cardinal  area.  Teeth  large,  stout, 
short ;  no  dental  lamellsB.  Posterior  and  umbonal  part  of  valve  much 
thickened  internally  with  deeply  impressed  trifobed  muscle-scar, 
composed  of  short,  broad,  median,  double  groove  in  beak,  bifurcating 
anteriorly  into  two  elongated,  narrow,  pointed  diductor  scars  diverging 
at  90^-120^,  extending  about  one-third  the  length  of  the  vdve, 
dying  out  towards  extremities,  with  a  somewhat  elevated  crescentic 
area  in  the  fork  between  them. 

Brachial  valve  less  convex  than  opposite  valve,  rarely  with  traces  of 
weak  median  fold  near  anterior  margin ;  umbo  small,  inconspicuous. 
Hinge-plate  prominent,  stout,  divided  medianly  by  narrow  slit  into 
two  large  subtriangular  rounded  lobes  with  vertical  flattened  faces, 
each  bearing  a  submedian,  small,  sharp,  crural  process  on  a  level  with 
or  slightly  behind  the  dental  sockets,  and  projecting  obliquely  forwards 
and  downwards.  Dental  sockets  deep.  Median  septum  present, 
extending  about  half  length  of  valve,  thick  at  base,  decreasing  in 
height  and  thickness  anteriorly.  Muscle-scars  weakly  impressed, 
elongated,  narrow,  lying  alongside  of  septum.  Surface  of  valves 
marked  by  150-200  narrow,  low,  rounded,  closely-set,  regular,  simple 
ribs,  of  equal  size,  and  not  increasing  by  division  or  interpolation 
near  marges ;  crossed  by  very  fine  concentric  lines  and  a  few  rare 
growth-strisB. 

Dim&fuiani, — ^Average  length  9-10  mm.,  width  11-12  mm. 

JTbrtson  and  Zo^%.*-Llandovery  Beds,  The  Frolic,  Haverfordwest. 

R&mark$, — ^The  specimens  occur  in  places  in  crowds,  closely  massed 
together,  and  are  found  as  internal  casts  and  external  impressions  of 
the  shell.  The  external  and  internal  characters  of  this  Brachiopod 
much  resemble  the  form  described  by  Davidson  ^  as  JRhynohonella  (?) 
pentlandiea  (Has well),  from  the  Ludlow  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  and 
they  are  probably  congeneric.  The  muscle-scars  and  teeth  of  the 
pedicle-valve  and  the  medium  septum  and  hinge-^late  of  the  brachial 
valve  seem  modelled  on  the  same  plan,  but  the  division  of  the  hinge- 
plate  and  the  presence  of  crunu  points  are  well  marked  in  the 
Haverfordwest  species,  and  the  latter  also  lacks  the  longitudinal 
groove  of  the  pedicle  valve,  and  the  ribs  do  not  increase  by  inter- 
polation near  the  margins.  The  shell  also  has  normally  a  more 
transverse  shape.  The  similarity  of  the  muscle-scars  in  the  pedicle 
valve  to  those  in  Layia  navieula  (Sow.)  is  noteworthy.  In  external 
characters  and  ornamentation  Zygotpira  ( Cata%yga)  Eeadi  (Billings) ' 
may  be  compared,  but  the  interned  features  more  resemble  typical 
members  of  the  genus  Zy^otpira^  and  to  this  genus  it  may  be 
provisionally  referred.  It  is  distinguished  from  Z.  Htehi,  Beed,'  of 
the  Slade  Beds  of  Cuckoo  Grove  Lane,  and  Upper  Slade,  Haverford- 
west, by  its  fine  ribbing,  and  the  different  character  of  the  muscular 
impressions  in  the  pedicle-valve. 

^  DaTidflon,  Men.  Brit.  Brach.,  iii,  p.  187,  pi.  zxii,  figs,  9-18a  (?  figs.  19a,  b), 

>  Hall  &  Clarke,  PalsBont  N.Y.,  viii,  Braoh.  ii,  p.  157,  pi.  liv,  figs.  24-34. 

>  Keed,  Gbol.  Mao.,  Doc.  V,  Vol.  II  (1905),  p.  452,  PI.  XXIII,  Figs.  17-19. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XTV. 

Fio.  1. — TyphhniseuiprinetpttWp.uoy.  Head-sbield.   x  2.*  SholeshookLimeBtoiie: 

Sholeshook  railway  cutting,  Haverfordwert. 
„    2. — Ditto.    8ide  view  of  same  Bpedmon,  showing  projection  of  anterior  end  of 

glabella,     x  2. 
„    3. — Ditto.    Portion  of  surface  of  cheek,     x  4. 
,,    4. — Zyffotpira  Hatwelli,  sp.  noy.    Internal  east  of  shell,  pedicle-Talye.      x  2}. 

LlandoTery  Beds :  The  Frolic,  Hayerfordwest. 
„    6. — Ditto.    Another  specimen,     x  2^. 
„    5a. — ^Ditto.    Brachial  valye  of  same  specimen,     x  2^. 
„    6. — Ditto.    Internal  cast  of  shell,  brachial  yalye.     x  2}. 
„    7. — Ditto.    Posterior  view  of  internal  cast  of  anotber  specimen,     x  2|. 
„    8. — Ditto.     Impression  of  exterior,  umbonal  region,  showing  delthyrimn  in 

pedide-valTe.     x  2^. 
„    9. — Ditto.     Impression  of  surface  of  yalve,  showing  ribbing  and  conoenliic 

striation.     x  2}. 


II. — Oir  TWO  HEW  Gasiesofods  {Hippos yx  blackmorei  and 

JBT.  DIBLSn)  FBOM  THE  WhITE  ChALK. 

By  C.  Daties  SHERsonN,  F.O.S.,  F.Z.S. 

SOME  years  ago  Dr.  H.  P.  Blackmore  called  my  attention  to  some 
fragmentary  remains  of  shell  on  Echinoids  which  he  had  found 
in  the  Salisbury  district.  These  he  regarded  as  belonging  to  Hipponyx, 
The  true  relationship  of  these  fragments  could  not,  however,  be  con- 
sidered certain  until  Mr.  Dibley  found  the  almost  perfect  example  seen 
in  Fig.  1 .  Dr.  Blackmore's  finds  are  recorded  in  the  list  of  fossils  in 
the  '^  Cretaceous  Kocks  of  England  "  (Mem.  Geol.  Survey),  iii,  p.  473, 
as  **  Salisbury,"  but  I  have  not  discovered  what  form  is  there  referred 
to  under  the  localities  of  "  East  Kent"  and  " Margate." 

Hipponyx  blackmorei,  n.8p. 

Shell  thin,  bearing  numerous  close  but  coarse  radiating  ribs,  which 
are  ornamented  by  swellings,  becoming  at  the  margin  definite  and  like 
rows  of  beads.  Apex  unknown.  Base  thin,  fairly  regular,  perfectly 
smooth,  occupying  three  parts  of  the  area. 

l)^pe, — Blackmore  Collection,  on  an  JSchinocorys  from  the  Actino-- 
eamax  quadrattu  Chalk,  East  Hamham,  near  Salisbury.  Partly 
overgrown  by  a  Spmdylue.  Fig.  2,  x  2.  Another  specimen,  Black- 
more  Collection,  on  a  Micraster  from  the  Micraster  cor-anguinum  Chalk 
from  Quidhampton.  This  specimen  is  in  much  the  same  condition  as 
the  last,  but  shows  a  little  more  margin  of  shell.  As  it  does  not 
show  any  base,  it  may  not  be  in  its  original  position. 

Sipponyx  dihleyiy  n.sp. 

Shell  thin,  with  numerous  close,  radiating,  fine  ribs  ornamented  by 
irregular  swellings,  which  persist  to  the  margin  of  the  test  and  do  not 
appear  to  become  bead-like.    A  few  concentric  lines  of  growth.     Apex 

^  Marked  in  error  on  plate  afl  magnified  1}  times. 
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and  base  unknown.  Irregularly  covered  with  tubercles,  the  growing 
margin  of  the  shell  having  taken  up  the  natural  markings  of  the 
£chiiioid  to  which  it  had  attached  itself. 

Type, — 6.  E.  Bibley  Collection,  on  a  large  Micraster  ear-bovii  from 
the  Terehratulina  zone  of  Cuxton,  Kent.  This  specimen  has  two 
delicate  tubes  running  across  it,  probably  foraminiferal.  Fig.  1,  X  2 
and  Fig.  3,  x  4,  the  latter  showing  the  ornament.  Apparently  another 
specimen  of  this  form  is  in  Dr.  Blackmore's  collection,  and  comes  from 
the  mueronata  Chalk  of  Clarendon,  near  Salisbury,  but  it  is  too  crushed 
to  allow  of  any  definite  description  by  me. 

There  is  also  evidence  of  a  third  species  in  which  the  ornament  on 
the  ribs  is  imbricate,  but  the  fragment  (in  Dr.  Blackmore's  collection, 
from  the  mueronata  Chalk  of  Alderbury)  is  not  sufficient  for  descriptive 
purposes. 

Dr.  Blackmore's  specimens  are  all  too  delicate  to  take  casts  from, 
but  Mr.  Dibley's  specimen  {H,  dihleyi)  is  so  well  supported  by  chalk 
inside,  and  so  firmly  attached  to  the  shell  that  Mr.  F.  0.  Barlow,  the 
skilful  formatore  of  the  British  Museum  (Kat.  Hist.),  has  been  able 
to  take  an  exact  cast  for  the  National  Collection  by  means  of  wax 
squeezes. 


Flo.  1. — Hipponyx  dibleyi,  n.8p. ;   x  2 ;  from  the  Tfrebi'atnlina  zone  of  Cuxton, 
Kent. 
ft    2. — Hipponyx  blackmorei^  n.sp. ;    x  2 ;  from  the  Aelinoeamax  quadratut  zone 

of  East  Htrnham,  SaUsbory. 
„    ?!.— Psrt  of  Fig.  1  {ff.  dibUyi) ;    x  4. 
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III. — Oir  THX  OCCITBBXNCS  OF  HaLJ8ERITE8  VX    THE   TJPPXR    SlLtTXlAX 
▲VD  ITPPIB  DxYOKIAir  E0CX8  OP  YlCTOEIAy    AlTSTKALIA. 

By  FuDK.  Chapmak,  A.L.S.,  F.E.M.S.,  Paleontolo^t  to  the  National  Mnfleom, 

Melbourne. 

(PLATE  XXII.) 

Preliminary  Oh$ervatums. 

DVBlNGr  the  last  few  yean  there  have  passed  through  my  hands 
for  determination  many  specimens  of  a  twig-like  fosnl-plant  from 
the  highest  Silurian  flaggy-sandstones  of  Yictoria.  These  were  usually 
too  fragmentary  to  afford  any  very  decided  evidence  as  to  their  affinity, 
althou^  their  surfaces  showed  a  close-textured  and  well-defined 
structure,  referable  to  that  of  prosenchymatous  wood-cells^  and  the 
stem  had  a  definite  central  yascular  axis,  such  as  was  first  noticed  by 
Hugh  Miller  in  similar  fossil  remains  from  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of 
Scotland. 

Quite  recently,  however,  the  collectors  of  the  Victorian  Geological 
Survey  have  secured  some  better  examples,  chiefly  from  the  Ma^ock 
district  in  Gippsland,  which  show  not  only  the  stem-like  fragments 
well  preserved,  but  also  occasional  imbrications  or  spiny  bract-like 
leaves  attached  to  the  stems,  together  with  short  ovate  (?)  leaves  and 
sporangia,  and  inrolled  terminations  to  the  branches.  A  good  com- 
parative series  of  HaliHrites  Dechenianus,  Ooppert,  from  the  Devonian 
of  Lethen,  Kaimshire,  Scotland,  as  well  as  from  Wassenach,  Laacher 
See,  in  the  ]^ational  Museum  collection,  aflorded  ample  evidence  as 
to  the  common  identity  of  these  and  the  Silurian  fossils  from 
Gippsland. 

Jiemarh  on  the  Genus. 

Carruthers  has  already  shown  ^  that  the  genera  Sdliierites,  Sternberg, 
and  Psilophyton,  Dawson,'  are  identical ;  but  he  has  retained  the  latter 
generic  name  for  the  plant,  notwithstanding  that  Goppert's  species, 
JET.  Deehenianue,^  was  fully  established  by  descriptions  and  drawings 
in  1852  as  a  form  of  Maliserites,  whilst  Dawson's  description  of 
Piilophyton  rohustim  did  not  appear  until  1859>  Kidston,  whose 
synonymy  of  the  species  above  quoted  should  be  consulted,  follows 
Carruthers  in  selecting  Psilophyton  in  the  place  of  the  earlier  described 
genus.  ^ 

In  all  probability  the  generic  term  Haliserites  was  discarded  by  the 
above-mentioned  authors  on  account  of  the  more  perfect  preservation 
of  Dawson's  specimens,  which  consequently  lent  themselves  to  the 
framing  of  a  better  diagnosis  of  the  genus  than  was  possible  with 
Goppert's  specimens ;  but  the  fact  that  the  two  genera  were  shown 
to  be  identical  renders  it  clear  that  the  earlier  name,  in  accordance 
with  the  rule  of  priority,   should  be  retained  for  this  plant-form. 

»  Journ.  Bot.,  k.b.,  vol.  ii  (Nov.  1873),  No.  131,  pp.  321-7,  pi.  187. 
«  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  See.,  vol.  xv  (1859),  p.  478. 
'  »'  Fo«.  Flora  d.  Ubergangs,"  1862,  p.  88,  pi.  ii. 
^  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xv,  p.  481,  figs.  2a,  h, 
«  ''  Cat.  Palseozoic  Plants,  Brit.  Mus.,"  1886,  p.  232. 
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Possibly  the  misleading  sound  of  the  term  HalueritH^  named  from  its 
original  comparison  with  the  seaweed  Jlaluerisy  had  some  influence  in 
determining  the  adoption  of  the  later  generic  name.  I^^evertheless,  in 
scientiflc  nomenclature  names  are  but  nam^s,  and  should  never  be 
regarded  as  accurate  indices  to  the  relationsldp  of  the  organisms  thus 
designated. 

In  a  fully  descriptive  paper  published  in  1 894  by  Professor  Penhallow,  ^ 
who,  by  tJie  way,  does  not  notice  Carruthers'  previous  work,  both 
Hali$eriUs  and  Fiilophyton  are  retained,  and  a  third  genus,  DietyotiUi^ 
is  proposed.  It  seems  evident,  however,  that  the  characters  there 
used  in  attempting  to  establish  these  genera  may  be  found  in  one  and 
the  same  plant,  according  to  its  growth  and  preservation.  For 
instance,  the  dichotomous  terminations  of  Dictyotitetf  the  apparently 
membranous  fronds  of  that  genus  and  HdlueriUi^  and  the  spirally 
arranged  scaly  leaves,  together  with  the  circinate  terminations  of  the 
branches  in  P$%hphytony  may  all  be  found  associated,  so  as  to  suggest 
their  common  reference  to  a  single  plant-genus. 

Occurrence  in  Victoria. 

The  Victorian  Silurian  specimens  occur  in  a  series  of  fine-grained 
brown  and  grey  sandstones  and  indurated  shales,  which  lies  above 
the  Yeringian  strata  comprising  the  fossiliferous  conglomerates  and 
limestones,  and  attains  a  thickness,  according  to  the  geological 
surveyors,  of  10,000  feet  in  the  Walhalla  area.  There  is  another 
series,  known  as  the  ^^ Monoyraptus  dubius  beds,''*  said  to  be  below 
the  Yeringian  coral  limestones,  which  also  contains  the  remains  of 
Baliseriies,  and  this  is  of  undoubted  Silurian  age.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  extensive  beds  of  sandstones  containing  SalieeriteSf  first  referred  to, 
may  represent  a  great  development  of  a  passage  series  linking  the 
Siliirian  with  the  Lower  Devonian  in  this  area  of  Eastern  Victoria. 

Certain  of  our  specimens  from  the  newest  Silurian  rocks  are  in  every 
way  comparable  with  the  well-known  examples  from  the  Caithness 
flagstones,  figured  by  Hugh  Miller ; '  and  the  spinose  and  spirally 
arranged  leaflets  and  circinate  terminals  of  the  branches  help  to  confirm 
Miller's  and  Carruthers'  conclusions  as  to  their  Lycopod  affinities. 
With  regard  to  this  relationship,  Carruthers  says  (op.  cit.,  p.  324) : 
'^  From  ^e  various  drawings  and  descriptions  published  by  Miller,  one 
can  see  that  this  plant  had  stigmarioid  roots,  a  slender  Lycopod-like 
stem,  with  the  lower  branches  short,  simple,  or  compound,  and  with 
numerous  short  acuminate  leaves,  and  with  the  upper  branches  regularly 
dichotomising,  with  sharp  edges  produced  by  the  absence  of  distinct 
leaves,  the  idtimate  divisions  being  short  and  slender,  and  sometimes 
rolled  up  in  a  circinate  manner  at  the  tips.  He  also  noticed  the 
slender  vascular  axis  running  along  the  centre  of  the  upper  branches." 

*  **  Notes  on  Erian  (Deyonian)  Plants  from  New  York  and  Fennsylyania  " :  Proo. 
.U.S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Tol.  xvi  (1893),  pp.  105-U,  pis.  ix-xiv. 

'  This  graptolite,  determined  for  the  Survey  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Hall,  M.A.,  is  typical 
of  the  Wenlock  in  England,  but  also  ranges  upwards  into  the  Ludlows. 

»  "Testimony  of  the  Rocks,"  1867,  pp.  428,  429,  figs.  118,  119.  Also 
Carruthers  in  Joum.  of  Botany,  vol.  ii  (1873),  pi.  137  ;  especially  fig.  4,  specimen 
from  the  Isle  of  Stroma,  off  Caithness. 
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The  genus  H<il%$erites  is  also  represented  in  our  Victorian  Upper 
Devonian  micaceous  shaly  rocks,  where  it  is  associated  with  SphsnopterU 
{Eremopterii)  iguanmBts^  McCoy,  ArehaopUrti  Howitti,  McCoy,  and 
CordaiteB  australtSj  McCoy.  The  examples  there  met  with  are, 
however,  too  fragmentary  to  admit  of  a  closer  determination  than  that 
of  the  genus. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XXII. 

Fio.  1. — Saliuritet  Deehenianu9f  Goppert.    A  epecimen  showing  OTate  (?)leaTes. 

Near  north  boundary,  Thomson  River,     x  2. 
,,    2. — S,  Deehenianii*,    Portion  of  a  circinate  termination.    Same  locality,     x  2. 
,,    3. — H.  Deehenianut,     Part  of  a  stem  with  (?)  sporangiophore  and  leaves. 

Centennial  Mine,     x  2. 
,,    4. — H.  Deehenianut,    Cast  of  the  mould  of  a  stem,  showine  the  outer  woody 

layer    of   cells  and    conspicuous    vascular    axis.     West  of  Thomson 

River.     X  3. 
,,    5. — S.  Deehenianui.    End  view  of  a  stem -fragment,  showing  vascular  axis  and 

flattened  character  of  the  once  cylindrical  stem.    Centennial  Mine,     x  4. 


IV. — KOTE   ON   THE   DiSCOTKBT    OF  A   BoNB   OF   A   MoVKET   IN   THE 
NOBFOLK   *  FoHEST-BeD.' 

By  Mabtik  a.  C.  Hinton. 

(PLATE  XXIII,  Fi08.  1-3.) 

rpHE  Upper  Freshwater  division  of  the  Norfolk  Porest-Bed  Series  at 
J_  West  Bunton  contains  two  distinct  horizons,  viz.,  a  lower,  con- 
sisting of  a  rather  thick  deposit  of  clay  and  peat,  and  an  upper, 
containing  a  thin  seam  of  gravelly  sand,  crowded  with  land  and  fresh- 
water shells,  on  which  reposes  the  pehhle-hed  found  at  the  hase  of  the 
*  Leda-myalis '  series.  My  friend  Mr.  G.  White  and  I  have  lately 
collected  extensively  from  the  West  Eunton  deposits,  and  have  been 
rewarded  with  the  discovery  of  several  hitherto  unknown  voles,  etc., 
which  I  hope  to  describe  ere  long.  On  comparing  the  voles  from  the 
lower  series  with  those  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Upper  Freshwater 
bed  one  finds  considerable  differences  between  them,  and  I  believe 
that  similar  differences  are  shown  by  the  mollusca  from  the  two 
horizons.  These  faunistic  differences  are  of  course  not  so  great  as 
those  which  have  been  shown  by  Dr.  Forsyth  Major  to  exist  between 
the  East  Bunton  deposit  and  the  West  Bunton  series  taken  as  a  whole^ 
but  still  they  are  similar  in  kind. 

Mr.  White  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain,  from  the  thin  bed  of 
gravelly  sand  at  West  Kunton  above  mentioned,  a  most  interesting 
bone,  which  he  has  kindly  permitted  me  to  study  and  describe  in  this 
note.  The  specimen  is  the  distal  end  of  a  left  humerus,  and  in  the 
drawings  which  I  have  made  (PI.  XXIII,  Figs.  1-3)  it  is  represented 
as  seen  in  three  positions.  Viewed  from  the  front  (Fig.  1)  the  trochlea 
is  prominent,  and  the  capitulum  for  the  radius  is  rather  boldly  convex. 
Between  the  two  is  seen  a  little  rounded  ridge,  which,  passing  back- 
wards and  obliquely  outwards  round  the  articulation  (Fig.  2),  dies  out 
before  reaching  the  posterior  surface  (F^.  3).  This  little  ridge.app^ors 
to  be  very  characteristic  of  the  humerusin  Primates,  and  its  function 
is  to  play  externally  into  a  groove  on  the  inner  side  of  the  head  of  the 
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radius,  and  internally  against  a  longitudinal  ridge  developed  towards 
the  outer  side  of  the  sigmoid  articulation  of  the  ulna.  Although  ver^ 
little  remains  of  the  shaft,  there  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  fossil 
bone  belonged  to  an  at  least  nearly  adult  animal,  all  traces  of  the 
epiphysial  suture  being  obliterated,  and  also  to  determine  what  is 
more  important,  viz.  that  there  is  no  supratrochlear  foramen.  The 
epitrochlear  process  is  mutilated,  but  enough  remains  to  show  that  it, 
as  well  as  the  epicondylar  process,  are  comparatively  slightly  developed 
for  a  monkey ;  and  these  features,  together  with  the  rather  great 
convexity  of  the  capitulum — suggestive  of  a  slight  degree  of  flexion 
of  the  fore-limb— indicate  a  species  little  given  to  climbing.  The 
groove  for  the  ulnar  nerve  is  very  clearly  defined  (Figs.  2  and  3),  and 
the  articulation  is  rather  stout  from  before  backwards  (Fig.  2). 

A  careful  comparison  with  the  humeri  of  recent  monkeys  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum  and  in  the  College  of  Surgeons  shows  that  in 
all  the  characters  above  mentioned  the  fossil  agrees  with  the  larger 
members  of  the  genus  Maeaeus,  and  that  it  disagrees  in  one  or  other 
feature  with  every  other  genus. 

The  appended  table  of  measurements  will  afford  an  idea  of  the 
relations  subsisting  between  the  fossil  and  the  recent  humeri  as  regards 
size.  In  comparing  the  humeri  of  the  recent  species  of  Maeaeus  with 
each  other,  one  sees  great  variations  in  the  form  of  the  articulation 
and  of  the  epitrochlear  and  epicondylar  processes,  no  two  species, 
judging  from  the  limited  material  before  me,  having  these  parts  pre- 
cisely alike.  The  comparison  further  shows  that  the  fossil  humerus 
has  characters  of  its  own,  which  will  be  best  appreciated  from  the 
figures.  It  will  suffice  to  state  here  that,  judging  from  the  variations 
seen  in  the  recent  species  of  MaeactHy  our  fossil  is  by  no  means  an 
extreme  form,  that  it  makes  a  nearer  approach  to  M.  inuus  in  some 
respects  and  to  If.  rhe$u$  in  others  perhaps  than  it  does  to  any  of  the 
other  species,  and  that  it  differs  from  them  far  less  than,  for  example, 
M,  9iniem  does. 


Measareoienta  of  the 
Hamems  in  varioas 
speoiei  of  Maeacut, 


1^ 


^2 


^x 


li 


■Si 


1.  Traosvcne  width 

of  articolation. 

2.  Least  aat^ro- 
pottorior  diameter 

of  artienlatioD. 


19-6 
100 


24-5 
12-6 


226 
11-2 


22-5 
11-2 


18-8 
9-8 


18-2 
9-6 


17-5 

8-2 


208 
10-2 


16-4 
9-0 


21-3 
9*6 


19*0 
90 


18^ 
87 


18-4 
8-3 


Pomel  has  described  under  the  name  of  Maeaeus  trarensis^  (and 
later  as  if.  proinuus ')  a  species  known  from  the  limb  skeleton  alone, 
obtained  from  a  Pleistocene  phosphoritic  breccia  at  Traras,  near  A'in 

*  Pomel:  Comptes  Rendus,  cxt,j).  157. 

<  Pomel :  Carte  G^l.  Alg^rie,  Monog.  Pal.,  1897,  pi.  iii. 
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Mefta,  in  Algeria.  From  the  figures  and  description  it  is  clear  that 
M,  trarensii  had  larger  and  stouter  limbs  than  either  If.  inmu  or  the 
.  species  represented  by  the  West  Kunton  fossil.  With  regard  to  the 
form  of  the  distal  articulation  of  the  humerus,  the  West  Runton  fossil 
agrees  more  closely  with  It,  tnuui  than  with  M,  irareneis.  Pomel 
states '  that  in  young  humeri  of  If,  trarentie  there  is  a  supratrochlear 
foramen  which  is  obliterated  as  age  advances,  and  his  obseirationB 
lead  him  to  belieye  that  such  a  foramen  is  normally  present  in  the 
young:  humeri  of  Ifacaeui.  I  have  failed  to  notice  any  trace  of  it  in 
the  humeri  examined  by  me. 

Doliehopitheeuiy  an  ape  from  the  Astian  or  Middle  Pliocene  beds  of 
Eousillon  and  Ferpignan,  had  limbs  very  much  like  those  of  Macaaa 
in  structure,  and  the  humeri  figured  by  Beperet  *  are  similar  in  form 
to  the  fossil  before  me.  All  the  known  species  of  DolMopiiheeut  are 
considerably  larger  than  that  to  which  the  West  Eunton  bone  belongs, 
and  while  on  the  one  hand  Doliehopitheetu  belongs  to  the  Middle 
Fliocene,  Macaeue  on  the  other  undoubtedly  occurs  in  various  con- 
tinental deposits  corresponding  in  age  to  our  Forest -Bed  series. 
I  therefore  prefer  to  regard  this  English  monkey  as  referable  to  the 
genus  MacacuBy  although  it  is  possible  that  it  belongs  to  a  late  and 
small  species  of  JhUehopitheeut,  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  fossil 
indicates  a  species  distinct  from  any  of  those  recent  forms  with  which 
I  have  compared  it  and  from  J/,  trarensii,  but  whether  or  no  it  be 
referable  to  any  of  the  other  fossil  forms  previously  described  must 
remain  an  open  question,  since  there  is  no  material  known  at  present 
with  which  it  can  be  compared. 

P&EVIOUS   BSCORDS   OF   FoSSIL   BeMAINS   OF   MoiTKETS   IK  BRITAIir. 

In  1839  Owen'  referred  a  fragment  of  a  lower  jaw  with  the  last 
molar  and  a  detached  molar,  which  had  been  obtained  from  the  Eocene 
of  Kyson  in  Suffolk,  to  a  monkey,  and  in  the  ^<  British  Fossil  Mammals"  * 
he  gave  the  name  of  Maeaeus  eoaenus  to  these  remains.  Later  on 
Owen  *  founded  a  new  genus  of  monkey  for  their  reception — Eopitheeut 
— and  at  a  still  later  date,  with  further  evidence  at  his  disposal,  he 
stated  his  belief  that  the  fossils  in  question  were  really  the  previouslj 
unknown  lower  teeth  of  Hyraeotherium,^  a  view  which  Kowalevsky ' 
subsequentiy  confirmed. 

In  1845  Owen'  described  under  the  name  of  Ifacaeus  plioeanut 
a  fragment  of  a  right  maxilla  with  the  penultimate  molar  in  place, 
which  had  been  found  by  Ball  in  the  brickearth  series  at  Grajs 
Thurrock  in  Essex,  and  a  littie  later  Owen  published '  a  figure  of  the 

^  Pomel :  Comptes  Rendus,  cxt,  p.  158. 

*  Dep^et:  M6m.  Soc.  6^1.  France,  Pal.  M^m.  No.  3,  p.  15,  pi.  i,  fig.  4,  and 
p.  126,  pi.  xii,  fig.  6. 

'  Owen:  Magazine  of  Natural  Hifltory,  September,  1839,  p.  446. 

*  Owen  :  '*  British  Fossil  Mammals,'^  1846,  p.  3. 

*  Owen:  Palajontology,  1860,  p.  341. 

*  Owen :  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1862,  ser.  m,  vol.  x,  p.  240. 

^  Kowalevsky,  **  Anthraeotherium"  pt.  i :  Palseontographica,  Bd.  xxii,  p.  211. 
'  Owen :  Comptes  Rendns,  xxi,  p.  573. 

*  Owen  :  '*  Bntish  Fossil  Mammals,''  1846,  p.  xlyi. 
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specimen.  Lydekker,^  referring  to  this  specimen,  stated  that  it  un- 
doubtedly does  belong  to  a  monkey,  but  that  the  tooth  is  so  worn  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  genus.  However,  in  a  later  work 
Lydekker '  refers  to  it  as  ^*  a  species  of  Maeaew  from  the  Pleistocene 
brickearths  of  Essex/'  and  in  another  place  Flower  &  Lydekker' 
allude  to  it  as  a  species  of  Mdeaeui^  very  interesting  as  showing  the 
existence  of  an  ape  at  this  late  period  in  Western  Europe.  Beyrich  * 
thought  the  reference  to  Maeaeui  arbitrary,  but  Forsylli  Major '  was 
inclined  to  accept  Owen's  determination,  saying :  ^'  Cependant  cette 
dent  po8s£dant  la  forme  g^nerale  et  le  mode  d'usure  qui  caract^risent 
le  Macaem  et  le  distinguent  du  SemnopttheeuB^^*  etc. 

Certain  doubts  have  been  expressed  to  me  as  to  whether  the 
specimen  in  question,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  really 
came  from  the  Grays  brickearth,  and  I  notice  that  neither  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  Pleistocene  Mammalia'  nor  in  the  lists  given 
elsewhere'  does  Boyd  Dawkins  refer  to  the  Grays  monkey. 

The  reasons  for  this  scepticism  appear  to  be  twofold,  and  with 
regard  to  each  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks.  The  first  and 
most  general  ground  of  suspicion  is  that,  although  the  deposit  at  Grays 
was  searched  for  fossil  bones  for  many  years,  the  fragment  of  jaw 
found  in  1845  Remains  the  unique  specimen  from  that  locality 
referable  to  an  ape.  But  there  are  other  animals  known  from  the 
Grays  brickearth  whose  remains  are  almost  as  rare,  viz.  Felts  catus, 
the  Hyasna  and  the  Pig,  and  with  regard  to  the  remains  of  .many 
small  vertebrates  which  are  now  known  to  have  occurred  in  extreme 
abundance  in  this  deposit,  it  was  not  until  1 899  that  their  existence 
in  the  Grays  brickearth  was  suspected."  And  even  were  there  no 
likelihood  of  the  remains  of  so  small  an  animal  as  a  monkey  being 
overlooked,  there  would  still  remain  the  fact  that  the  habits  of  the 
monkey  are  all  against  the  chance  of  his  remains  being  entombed  in 
an  ordinary  fluviatile  deposit.^  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  almost 
without  exception  such  fossU  remains  of  monkeys  as  we  do  meet  with 
in  fluviatile  deposits  are  referable  to  Macacusy  the  least  agile  genus  of 
the  whole  order. 

The  second  reason  appears  to  be  that  Maeacm  looks  out  of  place  in 
occurring  at  Gravs,  the  Grays  brickearth  belonging  to  the  Middle 
Terrace  of  the  l^hames  Valley,  and  the  deposits  of  this  horizon 
yielding  remains  of  such  animals  as  Ovihos  and  BieroBtonyx,     The 

*  Lydekker:  Cat.  Fobs.  Mamm.  Brit.  Mufl.,  1885,  pt.  i,  p.  4. 

3  Lvdekker  :  **  A  Geographical  History  of  Mammals,''  1896,  p.  180. 

'  Flower  &  Lydekker:  **  Mammals  Living  and  Extinct/*  1891,  p.  723. 

«  Bevrich:   Abhand.  d.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  z.  Berlin  aus  d.  Jahre  1860,  p.  23,  1861. 

A  Forsyth  Major:  Atti  del  Soc.  Ital.,  1872,  xt,  p.  86. 

*  Dawkins  &  Sanford:  Monographs  of  the  Palaeontographical  Society,  1872, 
pp.  xix  and  ]. 

^  Dawkins:  Quart.  Joum.  Qeol.  Soc.,  toI.  xxiii,  p.  101 ;  ibid.,  toI.  xxv,  p.  199  ; 
ibid.,  Tol.  xxxvi,  p.  398. 

*  Hinton  &  Kennard :  Essex  Naturalist,  vol.  xi,  pp.  347-53. 

*  Falconer  &  Cautley :  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  of  London,  1837,  vol.  v,  p.  499,  and 
reprinted  in  **  Palieontoloeical  Memoirs,"  1868,  vol.  i,  p.  292.  Tne  opening 
parafnraph  of  this  classical  paper  puts  this  view  in  the  most  striking  manner 
possible. 
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Middle  Terrace  stage  in  the  Thames  Valley  doubtless  represents 
a  very  long  period  of  time,  and  although  stratigraphically  the  brick- 
earths  of  Grays,  Ilford,  and  Crayford  and  Erith  are  inseparable,  the 
palsBontological  evidence  is  strong  to  the  effect  that  they  were  not 
deposited  at  one  time.  I  regard  the  Grays  deposit  as  intermediate  in 
actual  age  between  the  High  Terrace  drift  of  Greenhithe  and  the 
brickearth  of  Ilford,  and  I  further  regard  the  Crayford  and  Erith 
deposits  as  later  than  those  of  either  Essex  locality.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  diBcuss  this  question  at  any  length,  but,  briefly,  my  reason 
for  such  views  is  that  the  Grays  deposit  yields  only  the  older  southern 
fauna,  and  it  has  consequently  more  palffiontological  affinity  with  the 
High  Terrace^  than  it  has  with  its  stratigraphical  equivalent  at 
Crayford  and  Erith.  On  these  grounds,  and  on  the  fact  that  the 
actual  mineral  condition  of  the  fragmentary  jaw  agrees  with  the  other 
fossil  bones  from  Grays,  I  am  disposed  to  regard  the  only  known 
specimen  of  Macacus  pliocanus  as  a  genuine  Grays  fossil. 

As  Lartet'  has  stated,  monkeys  are  intolerant  of  cold,  and  the 
occurrence  of  their  remains  in  a  deposit  is  a  proof  that  at  the  time  of 
their  existence  the  climate  of  the  region  in  which  they  lived  must  have 
been  a  genial  one.  Remains  of  Maeacm  are  known  from  the  Pliocene  beds 
of  the  Val  d'Amo '  (two  species),  Montpellier,*  and  the  Sewalik  Hills,* 
and  from  the  Pleistocene  of  Algeria,*  from  the  Cave  of  Montsaum^s 
(Haute-Garonne) '  and  the  Heppenloch  Cave  in  Wurtemberg.*  The 
latter  cave  deposit  was  regarded  by  Hedinger  and  Nehring  as  of 
Pliocene  age.  Although  at  the  present  time  M,  inuus  inhabits 
Gibraltar,  it  is  a  cuiious  tact  that  no  trace  of  its  former  existence  there 
was  found  among  the  numerous  fossil  mammalian  remains  obtained 
from  the  Pleistocene  cave  deposits  of  the  rock.' 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  express  my  best  thanks  to  Mr.  G.  White 
for  the  loan  of  the  specimen ;  to  Mr.  E.  T.  Newton,  F.R.S.,  Dr.  C.  W. 
Andrews,  F.R.8.,  Dr.  C.  I.  Forsyth  Major,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  Oldfield 
Thomas,  F.R.S.,  and  Professor  Keith  for  much  kind  help. 

^  Hinton:  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  vol.  xx,  p.  52.  This  (question  is  more  fuUy 
discussed  in  my  account  of  the  High  Terrace  Mammalia,  which  I  hope  will  shortly 
appear,  and  in  an  account  of  the  British  Fossil  Voles  and  Lemmings  which  I  am 
preparing. 

'  Lartet :  Ann.  d.  Sci.  Nat.,  ^rie  t,  tome  viii. 

*  Cocchi,  "  Su  di  due  scimie  fossili  italiane/'  1872 ;  and  Forsyth  Major,  Atti  dd 
Soc.  Ital.,  XY,  p.  89;  Ristori,  Boll.  Comit.  Geol.,  1890. 

*  Oervais  :  Zool.  et  Pal.  Fran^ais,  1859,  p.  11,  figs.  4,  6,  M,  priicut. 

^  Lydekker :  Bee.  Geol.  Surv.  India,  xi,  p.  66,  and  xii,  p.  41,  pi.  i,  M.  nraZmiit. 

*  Pomel :  Comptes  Rendus,  yoI.  cxv,  p.  167,  and  Carte  Geol.  Alg^rie,  Mon.  Pal., 
1897,  pi.  iii. 

^  Harl^ :  Mem.  Soc.  d^histoire  nat.  de  Toulouse,  1892,  p.  2,  and  Cat.  Palaoon. 
Quatern.,  1899,  p.  27.    I  have  not  seen  the  latter  work. 

*  Hedinger:  iHeues  Jahrbuch  f.  Min.,  1891,  Bd.  i,  p.  169,  Taf.  10. 

*  Busk:  Trans.  Zool.  Soc.,  vol.  x,  p.  129.  Troueseart  (Cat.  Mamm.,  vol.  i, 
p.  26)  mentions  Macaeua  fottilit,  Gibraltar,  a  record  based  on  the  following  referenos 
b^  Calderon  (Q.J.G.S.,  vol.  xxxiii,  p.  128):  "Quadrumana:  Pefion  of  Gibraltarf 
ImrU"  but  I  believe  Busk's  statement  to  be  accurate. 
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V. — Note  oir  Gazella  Daviesii,  HiVTOir,  aw  Ahtilopb  fkom  thr 

NoBwicH  Gbao. 

By  Martin  A.  C.  HnrroN. 

(PLATE   XXIII,  FiOB.  4,  5.) 

IN  1906  I  described^  a  bora-core  of  a  small  antelope  which  had  been 
obtained  long  ago  from  the  Norwich  Crag  of  Bramerton,  and  which 
is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Kennard.  This  specimen 
formerly  formed  part  of  the  Bayfield  collection,  and  Mr.  William 
Davies  had  determined  it  as  a  born-core  of  Capra  or  Antelope. 
A  comparison  showed  that  it  was  referable  to  the  genus  OoMella,  but 
that  it  differed  from  Gaatella  angltea,  a  species  from  the  Norwich  Crag 
described  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Newton,'  as  well  as  from  all  the  other  living 
and  fossil  Oazelles  respecting  which  I  could  obtain  information. 
I  therefore  ventured  to  found  a  new  species,  G.  J)avi09U,  for  the 
reception  of  Mr.  Kennard's  specimen. 

Unfortunately  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  give  a  figure  of  this 
horn-core,  and  ike  bare  description  could  be  of  little  value.  Thanks  to 
the  kindness  of  Dr.  Henry  Woodward,  an  opportunity  has  been  given 
to  remedy  this  defect,  and  in  the  accompanying  Plate  (PI.  XXIII, 
Figs.  4,  5)  the  specimen,  a  right  frontal  and  horn- core,  is  shown  from 
the  front  and  from  the  outer  side.  Compared  with  G.  angliea,  the 
principal  differences  presented  by  the  fossil  here  figured  are  the  much 
smaller  size,  the  relatively  and  absolutely  longer  pedicle,  and  the 
rounder  and  less  compressed  horn-core,  which  has  a  slight  outward 
curvature  instead  of  being  perfectly  straight.  The  pit  behind  the 
pedicle  on  the  outer  side,  so  far  as  it  is  preserved,  appears  to  have  been 
much  shallower  than  in  G,  angliea. 

In  my  earlier  paper  mention  is  made  of  a  much  rolled  and  damaged 
hora-core  obtained  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Woodward  from  the  Norwich  Crag 
of  Thorpe  and  now  in  the  Geological  Survey  collection,  and  I  stated 
that^  ''it  certainly  is  not  referable  to  G.  anglica,  and  in  my  opinion 
represents  a  species  distinct  from  that  which  I  have  here  named 
G.  Daviem,^^  By  some  chance  I  had  overlooked  Mr.  Newton's 
reference  to  this  specimen.^  He  had  already  stated  that  it  was 
distinct  from  G.  anglica^  and  suggested  that  it  might  belong  to  some 
other  genus  of  Antelope  and  not  to  Gatella. 


YI. — Ow  THE  Low-Wateb  Channels  in  Eivebs  and  Estuabies. 
By  T.  S.  Ellis. 

A  CRITIC  of  my  paper  on  "  The  Winding  of  Rivers  "  *  writes  to  me 
that  I  and  others  ''  do  not  take  into  account  the  nature  of  the 
soil  traversed  by  a  stream,"  which  "  must  materially  affect  its  course." 
Let  me  call  attention  to  the  two  figures  (117  and  118)  on  p.  499, 

*  Hinton:  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  vol.  xix,  pp.  247-51. 

-  Newton:  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  1884,  vol.  xl,  pp.  280-93,  pi.  xiv. 
■  Hinton:   op.  cit.,  p.  261. 
<  Newton:  op.  cit.,  p.  280. 

*  Geol.  Mao.,  March,  1908,  p.  108. 
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vol.  i,  of  Sir  A.  Gkiikie'B  Text  Book  of  Geology,  ed.  1903.^  The  one 
is  entitled  *'  Meandering  course  of  a  Brook,"  and  resembles  that  which 
is  often  seen  in  meadows.  The  other  represents  the  '^  Winding  of  the 
Gorge  of  the  Mozelle  above  Cochem."  There  is  no  essential  difference 
between  them.  Without  knowledge  of  the  scale  I  could  not  say  that 
either  had  been  formed  in  allayium  and  not  in  hard  rock.  Both  are 
based  on  the  same  principle;  each  is  an  adaptation,  evolyed  from 
a  more  extended  network  of  streams,  formed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  area  to  be  drained.  Lateral  streams,  even  though  they  do  not 
now  exist — the  growth  of  turf  or  of  timber  may  have  rendered  them 
unnecessary — ^have  united  with  that  line  in  the  network  best  adapted 
both  for  the  longitudinal  and  the  lateral  drainage.  In  detail  this 
may  differ ;  in  principle  it  is  always  the  same. 

A  great  geographer,  £.  Beclus,  wrote  that  '^  most  streams,  however 
winding  their  course  may  have  been,  straighten  as  they  approach  the 
sea  and  descend  towards  the  shore  by  the  shortest  line  possible,  so  as 
to  form  a  right  angle  with  the  coast." '  The  difference  is  more  apparent 
than  real.  Estuaries  are  regarded  and  shown  on  maps  as  they  are 
seen  at  high  water ;  rivers  in  their  ordinary  channels,  not  as  they  are 
at  flood-time,  when  they  extend  to  the  sides  of  the  valley,  which  may 
be  as  straight  as  the  margin  of  the  estuary.  A  river  winding  in 
a  meadow  really  corresponds  to  a  low- water  channel  winding  between 
banks  of  sand  and  mud.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that 
the  course  of  the  low- water  channel  in  the  bed  of  a  river,  and  that 
of  the  low-water  channels  in  an  estuary,  are  decided  on  the  same 
principle. 

I  have  found  that  a  firm  faith  in  the  soundness  of  these  views, 
extended  from,  but  in  principle  the  same  as,  those  recorded  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,'  sometimes  enables  me  to  predict  that 
conditions  would,  on  enquiry,  be  found  to  exist  although  not  repre- 
sented on  a  map.  In  a  discussion  on  a  paper  by  the  late  Mr.  Temon- 
Harcourt,  read  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  and  entitled 
''  The  River  Hooghly,"  he  states,  in  his  reply  to  written  comments, 
that  *'  Mr.  Ellis  had  to  assume  the  existence  of  tributaries  which  did 
not  appear  on  the  charts."  ^  I  had  assumed  this,  and  large-scale  maps 
of  the  Hooghly  district,  afterwards  consulted,  have  justified  the 
assumption.  An  Admiralty  chart,  since  published,*  is  partiy  shown 
in  Figs.  1  and  2.  On  this  I  rely  to  support  my  case.  I  may  remark 
that  the  draughtsmen  were  simply  directed  to  copy  the  tributaries 
shown  on  the  chart.  The  names  of  streams,  when  not  given  there, 
are  indicated  by  letters;  they  have  been  obtained  from  the  large- 
scale  maps. 

Fig.  1  commences  just  below  the  Botanical  Gardens,  opposite  the 
docks  at  Kidderpur,  about  three  miles  below  Calcutta.  At  first  it 
shows  the  river  taking  a  straight  course  in  a  narrow  but  well-defined 
channel,  and,  as  may  be  noted,  no  side-stream  enters.     Then,  opposite 

^  pp.  108,  109  in  edition  of  1882. 

«  ••The  Earth."  p.  287. 

'  '*  On  some  features  in  the  Formation  of  the  Severn  Yalley  " ;  Glonoeeter,  1882. 

«  Proc.  Inst.  Ciyil  En^eers,  vol.  clx  (1904-5),  pt.  2,  pp.  168,  202. 

*  John  Smith,  The  Mmories,  London. 
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Hangman  Point,  the  large  Sunuthee  Khali  (a)  enters  on  the  convexity, 
and  tiiere  is  a  well-defined  channel  on  this  side  only.  Lower  down 
three  Khalls  (b,  e,  d)  appear  at  the  convexity  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  there  is  a  well-defined  channel  there.  Then  in  the  Koffri  Keach, 
on  the  right  side,  three  streams  appear,  not,  however,  named,  and 
the  channel  is  on  this  side.  Then  at  the  inlet  of  the  Cherrial  Khali 
1$)  the  channel  is  on  the  left  side,  and  remains  so  until  it  passes  round 
Achipur  Point,  where  the  drainage  from  a  large  area  comes  in  at  the 
convexity  on  the  opposite  side.  Here  the  channel  remains  until  it 
has  received  the  Champee  Khali ;  then,  with  trihutaries  on  hoth  sides, 
there  is  a  'bar*  in  mid-stream.  Then  the  large  Royapur  Khali  (t) 
comes  in  at  a  convexity  on  the  opposite,  left,  side.  There  it  remains 
until,  with  the  Eoyapur  Bar  intervening,  it  is  transferred  to  the  right 
side,  where  the  important  Hog  River  is  received. 

Close  to  the  left  bank,  opposite  Hiraguni  Point,  an  extension  of 
the  deep-water  channel  is  seen  pointing  upwards.  Such  features  are 
common  in  tidal  rivers  and  estuaries;  they  are  formed  by  the  tide, 
unable  to  cut  a  passage  through^  before  it  has  risen  to  such  a  height 
that  it  flows  over  the  shoal,  and  a  passage  through  it  is  unnecessary. 
As  they  are  tongue-shaped  and  tell  of  the  direction  of  the  tide  in  its 
first  onset,  I  call  them  tongues  of  the  early  tide.  A  similar  feature  less 
frequently  seen  is  caused  by  the  stream.  There  is  one  on  the  opposite, 
right,  side,  where  the  tongae  points  downwards.  These  may  be  called 
tongues  of  the  low-water  stream.  A  little  lower  on  this  side  is  seen 
a  double  tongue,  manifestly  due  to  the  tide.  Here  I  may  add  that 
these  tongues  generally  extend  a  little  beyond  the  entrance  of  a  side- 
stream,  as  if  the  tide  or  stream  found  an  easy  course  along  a  channel 
kept  open  by  the  side-stream,  but  could  get  only  a  little  beyond  it. 
This  is  seen  on  the  map  in  each  case.  These  features  seem  to  indicate 
the  great  importance,  in  the  management  of  a  tidal  river,  of  securing, 
as  far  as  possible,  harmony  between  the  direction  of  the  stream  and 
that  of  the  tide. 

Fig.  2,  continuing  the  river  downwards,  shows  features  corre- 
sponding to  those  above.  The  Hog  Kiver  is,  clearly,  the  influence 
which  keeps  open  the  main  channel  on  the  right  side  until  the 
influence  of  a  large  stream  (^),  coming  in  on  the  left,  brings  it  over  to 
Fisherman's  anchorage.  The  direction  of  the  tide,  directly  up  the 
channel,  is  well  shown  by  a  t(mgue  in  the  shoal  just  below  Brul  Point ; 
similar  features  are  seen  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Damuda  Eiver. 
Here  the  channel  is  still  on  the  left  side,  which  the  large  Fulta  Creek 
may  explain ;  the  Damuda  Kiver,  which  is  said  to  have  driven  the 
stream  over  to  the  left,  does  not  really  seem  to  have  current  enough 
to  keep  quite  clear  any  part  of  its  own  outlet.  Now  we  come  to  the 
region  of  the  James  and  Mary  Shoal,  which  Sir  F.  Treves  ^  mentions 
as  ^'the  most  villanous  of  all  shoals  in  this  evil  river.''  If  a  ship 
touches  it  she  sinks  in  the  soft  mud  and  disappears.  All  the  engineers 
seem  to  be  agreed  that  a  single,  permanent  channel  should  be  on  liie 
right  side.  I  ventured  to  express  an  opinion,  without  knowing  the 
fact,   that  tributaries  did  come  in  on  the  left  side  and  kept  open 

1  '*  Inner  Side  of  the  Lantern." 
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HOOCHLY   RIVER 


Fig.  1. 

a.  Sursuthee  Khali,     rf.  Goom  Khali.  g,  Bahirtuffa  Khali. 

b.  Munnekhalle   K.     c.  Cherrial  Khali.  h.  Champee  K. 

c.  Meerpur  K.             /.  Canal  from  Rajapur  Jheel.  t.  Eoyapur  K. 
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Fio.  2. 
k.  Chowgarra  Khali. 
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the  channel  there.  My  reasoning  was  that  the  persistence  of  a  shoal 
in  the  mid-stream  of  a  river  constantly  depositing  and  removing  mad 
indicated  some  need  for  a  channel  on  both  sides ;  and  having  regard  to 
the  line  of  the  tide  coming  round  Hooghly  Point  and  going  over  to 
the  other  side,  where,  as  shown  by  the  tongues  in  the  shoal,  it  is 
directed  towards  Ninan  Creek ;  having  regard  also  to  the  main  stream 
which  from  Fnlta  Greek  is  directed  downwards  to  the  right  side, 
tributary  streams  seemed  to  be  necessary  to  account  for  the  persistent 
channel  on  the  left  or  easteni  side  of  the  shoal.  Moreover,  it  appears 
that  the  eastern  gut,  as  it  is  called,  does  in  the  dry  season,  that  is, 
when  there  is  no  local  water,  partially  close,  when  ships  pass  on  the 
western  nde.  Thus,  in  suggesting  that  the  supposed  tributaries  should 
be  intercepted  and  united  in  one  channel  brought  out  towards  Hospital 
Poitt,  I  did  but  suggest  the  perpetuation  of  conditions  under  which 
this  imdesirable  channel  does  tend  to  close.  Every  stream  below 
Niq|an  Creek  should,  as  I  suggested,  be  so  diverted,  and  the  eastern 
gut.  be  rendered  unnecessary  as  a  first  step  towards  its  extinction. 
Th^n,  in  m^  view,  the  stream  would  pass  from  Ninan  Creek  over  to 
the  right  side,  which  is  in  the  line  of  the  tide  as  indicated  by  the 
tongues  in  the  shoal,  and  a  single,  continuous  channel  would  be 
assiired. 

Mr.  Yemon-Harcourt's  proposal  is  to  put  a  long  training-wall, 
extending  from  Fulta  Point,  into  the  shoal ;  he  ignored  the  tributaries 
on  the  left  side ;  he  did  not  in  his  printed  plan  indicate  their  existence. 
Yet,  being  there,  the  creek  between  the  proposed  training-wall  and 
the  shore  could  not  possibly  close. 

Fulta  Point  seems  to  illustrate  a  principle  which  I  have  long  tried 
to  impress  on  friends  concerned  in  the  management  of  estates.  The 
margin  of  a  river  should  be  drained  in  a  direction  away  from  the 
stream,  and  the  drainage  be  brought  into  the  river  only  at  fixed  points 
as  far  apart  as  possible.  Here  the  head  of  the  stream  is  near  the 
margin  of  the  river,  and  a  permanent  promontory  has  formed.  The 
formation  of  natural,  raised  banks,  or  levees  as  they  are  called  on 
the  Mississippi,  seems  to  be  promoted  by  a  division  of  the  flood-water 
as  it  recedes,  part  flowing  into  the  river  and  part  into  the  lateral 
drainage,  thus  leaving  a  line  comparatively  free  ^m  current. 

Neither  the  map  of  a  survey  in  1851-5,  to  a  scale  of  1  inch  to 
a  mile,  nor  a  later  one  to  a  scale  of  4  inches,  show  the  tributaries 
plainly.  I  am,  however,  satisfied  that  a  complete  map,  taken  with 
the  chart,  would  show  that  every  part  of  the  river  might  be  classed 
under  one  of  these  headings. 

A.  No  stream  coming  in  on  either,  side — a  straight,  well-defined 

channel. 

B.  Streams  coming  in  on  one  side  only — a  well-defined  channel 

on  that  side  only. 

C.  Streams  coming  in  on  both  sides — an  ill-defined  channel  and 

a  disposition  to  form  a  shoal  in  mid-stream. 
I  may  add  that  of  twenty-five  engineers  who  took  part  in  dis- 
cussing Mr.  Yemon-Harcourt's  paper,  many  of  them  writing  at  great 
length,  not  one  seemed  to  recognize  tributary  streams  as  having  any 
influence  at  all  in  diverting  the  river-channel  towards  their  outlets. 
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Want  of  space  forbids  comment  on  many  other  points  of  interest  in 
the  paper  and  in  the  discussion  upon  it. 

In  a  wide  estuary,  where  the  swing  from  side  to  side  of  a  single 
channel  is  not  possible,  there  will  be  appearances  of  a  struggle  between 
the  disposition  of  the  river-stream  to  go  in  a  median  line  and  the 
influence  of  tributary  streams  in  keeping  open  channels  on  either  side 
which  the  riTer-stream  may,  wholly  or  partially,  adopt.  Certainly, 
while  these  influences  exist,  the  formation  of  a  single,  continuous 
channel  is  impossible.  What  would  happen  in  the  case  of  the 
Hooghly  estuary  if  all  streams  coming  in  on  the  eastern  side  were 
diverted  into  the  channel  behind  Saugor  Island  is  an  interesting 
speculation.  My  belief  is  that  the  channel  on  the  western  side  to 
which  the  River  Haldia  gives  its  name  would  become  the  principal  one. 

Estuary  conditions  are  well  seen  in  the  wide,  crescent-shaped  expan- 
sion of  the  Mersey  above  Liverpool.  Here,  in  the  low-water  channels 
one  can  see  the  influence  of  the  tide,  of  the  main  stream,  and  of  the 
tributaries  on  either  side.  I  can  imagine  all  of  these  latter  on  the 
northern  shore,  east  and  west  of  Hale  Cliff,  diverted  and  brou^t  in 
at  Widnes  and  at  Ghirston,  so  giving  an  unbroken  front  of  more  than 
8  miles.  Then,  with  no  need  for  a  channel  there,  the  main  stream 
would  follow  a  great  curve  on  the  southern  shore,  adopting  the 
channel  kept  open  by  the  Weaver  and  other  streams,  which  would 
accord  with  the  line  of  the  tide  coming  up  to  Eastham,  directed  there 
by  the  quay  walls  of  Liverpool  and  of  Birkenhead. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  estuary  of  the  Exe  with  the  low-water  channel 
on  the  left  side  at  Topsham,  4  miles  below  Exeter.  There  is  no 
apparent  obstruction  to  prevent  a  straight  course  to  the  sea;  the 
channel  is,  however,  directed  towards  the  right  side,  but  not  in 
a  straight  line ;  the  upper  part  is  inclined  somewhat  eastward  towards 
a  similar  inclination,  westward,  of  the  channel  continuous  with  the 
Biver  Clyst.  The  two  elbows,  pointed  towards  each  other,  suggest 
a  former  union  and  a  comparison  with  similar  features  to  be  seen  in 
rivers  and  brooks,  as  mentioned  in  the  previous  paper.^  The  channel 
of  the  Exe  crosses  to  the  right  side,  where  it  receives  streams  coming 
in  near  the  entrance  to  the  canal.  Being  here,  there  is  no  apparent 
reason  why  the  channel  should  not  be  continued  on  the  same  side  and 
unite  with  Powderham  Fool,  lower  down.  It  does  go  over  towards  the 
left  side  and  unites  with  the  channel  of  the  Clyst.  Again,  with  no 
apparent  reason  why  the  united  channel  should  not  go  direct,  it 
crosses  over  to  the  right  side  and  receives  the  Kenn.  Again,  with 
a  direct  course  freely  open,  it  goes  over  and  unites  with  the  Lympstone 
Lake,  which  comes  from  the  left  side.  I^ally,  the  channel  in  its 
progress  towards  Exmouth  again  inclines  to  the  right  and  receives 
several  streams  coming  from  this  side.  The  influence  of  the  tide  in 
maintaining  channels  is  overrated.  Here,  the  bar  thrown  up  by  the 
current  in  the  sea,  running  from  west  to  east,  would  close  the  estuary 
if  a  channel  were  not  kept  open  by  the  stream. 

The  course  which  the  low-water  channel  in  the  estuary  would  take 
if  it  were  decided  by  the  direction  of  the  tide  is  clearly  indicated  by 

^  GiOL.  Mao.,  March,  1908,  p.  111. 
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Powderbam  Pool,  a  tcmpte  of  tAe  early  Me  and  a  permaneiLt  featore  as 
indicated  hy  the  fact  that  it  baa  a  name.  Twice  a  day  the  tide 
attemj^ts  to  lorce  a  passage  directly  up  the  river,  but  aucoeeds  only  in 
remoTing  the  mud  left  at  high- water  by  the  previoua  tide,  liot  only 
is  the  tide  unable  to  cut  a  way  through  the  shoal;  it  has  been  power- 
less to  prevent  the  formation  of  it.  Permanent  features  in  estuaries 
are  much  more  interesting  than  changes  ;  they  serve  to  indicate 
conditions  which  conduce  to  stability.  On  examination  of  the  map, 
one  of  these  tongues  is  seen  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Eenn,  where 
the  early  tide  has  been  deflected  by  a  breakwater.  Other  tongues  are 
seen  farther  up  the  low« water  channel,  the  course  of  which,  evidently, 
is  decided  by  the  stream. 

While,  in  the  Eze,  the  low-water  channel  passes,  through  mud, 
obliquely  across  the  river  from  the  mouth  of  one  tributary  to  that  of 
another,  in  the  Severn  we  can  see  the  same  thing  where  the  channel 
is  cut  in  hard  rock«  The  Wye,  and  a  smaller  stream  just  below, 
are  on  the  right  side  of  the  Severn,  and  the  channel  is  on  this  side ; 
then  it  passes  obliquely  across  to  the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  idong  The 
Shoots,  a  cutting  in  hard  rock.  We  have  evidence  that  it  was  really 
cut  by  material  moved  by  water;  when  the  foundations  for  the 
Portskewet  Pier  (for  the  ferry)  were  excavated,  the  holes  were  fiUed 
at  each  tide,  **  sand,  gravel,  and  stones  double  the  size  of  a  man's  fist 
being  often  found."  The  line  of  the  early  as  of  the  higher  tide 
would  not  be  along  this  channel  if  free  to  take  its  own  course. 
A  tongue  of  the  early  tiiey  the  Whori's  End,  just  above,  a  precisely 
similar  feature  to  Powderham  Pool,  has  its  point  directed  up  the  line 
of  the  Severn,  and  is  of  the  same  shape  as  every  map  has  shown  it  to 
be  for  the  last  hundred  years.  The  tide  has,  of  course,  been  an  active 
agent  in  cutting  The  Shoots ;  the  line  of  this  channel  was  decided  by 
the  stream. 

The  tide  may  serve  to  keep  open  or  to  close  a  channel,  to  prevent  or 
to  cause  the  fonnation  of  new  land,  according  to  the  presence  or  the 
absence  of  a  stream.  Throughout  a  long  line  from  Crossens,  on  the 
Bibble,  by  Southport,  no  stream  falls  into  the  sea,  and  there  is  a  great 
accretion  of  land  until,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Alt,  the  line  of  the 
new  land  recedes.  I  have  often  tiiought  that  the  Nene  and  all  the 
smaller  streams  between  the  Ouse  and  the  Welland  might  be  diverted, 
ri^t  and  left,  into  these  rivets  so  as  to  give  an  unbroken  front  ol 
eight  miles.  Then  a  very  large  area  of  new  land  would  quickly  form 
in  the  Wash  between  the  two  rivers  as  thev  extended  their  course 
towards  the  sea  along  the  coast  of  Norfolk  and  of  linoolnshire. 

To  control  the  course  of  a  river  at  bigfh  tide  or  at  time  of  land-water 
flood  may  be  diflcult,  but  the  low-water  channel,  which,  after  all, 
means  flie  deep-water  Hue,  would,  generally  speaking,  be  easy.  If 
tributary  streams  Ml  in  on  one  aide  only  of  the  river,  the  channel  will 
be  on  this  side  only.  A  change  may  be  made  from  one  side  to  the 
other  if,  at  the  point  of  crossing,  no  tributary  come  in  on  ^ther. 
Bo,  too,  in  Die  case  of  either  a  river  or  an  estuary  of  moderate  width, 
a  channel  may  be  fixed  in  mid-stream  if  the  tributaries,  singly  or 
united,  be  carried  out  bv  training-walls  to  fixed  points  on  either  side 
of  the  intended  channel,  not  necessarily  a  straight  one  if  it  aflofd 
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a  fairly  good  flowing  line  and  be  sufficiently  in  accord  with  the 
direction  of  the  tide.  I  assume  that  the  training- walls  are  up  to  tlie 
lerel  of  low  water  only,  so  that  the  tide  or  flood-stream  can  pass 
freely  over  them.  Let  either  of  tiiese  conditions,  ezpreMed  in  Figs.  4 
and  5,'  be  fulfilled  and  the  low- water  channel  will  be  permanent.  If 
the  contrary  can  be  shown,  I  shall  have  to  admit  that  I  am  wron^. 

,' ,.  <.  .  L ,±_x ,Wsfe, 


4 


1  -} 


r--)-^    J     r—r-^ 

DiAOlUJU  OF  BlVB£8  WITH   StABLB  CHANNELS. 

Fio.  4. — Tributary  etreamf  ooming  in  on  one  side  only ;  none  at  the  croesmg  of  the 
channel. 
„    5. — Tributary  etreams  directed  by  training- walls  to  fixed  points  on  either  side 
of  the  intended  channel. 


YII. — Nathobsi'b    Methods    op    srunrnro    Cutihiseb    Poktiohs    op 

Fossil  Plants. 

By  F.  A.  Bathbb,  D.Sc,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  etc, 

BOTANISTS  who  study  the  tissues  of  Hying  plants,  or  those  palseo- 
botanists  who  deal  with  actual  petrifactions,  have  scarcely  any 
idea  of  the  difficulties  that  meet  the  worker  on  carbonised  plant- 
remains,  especially  when  the  material  is  so  limited  that  the  research 
cannot  be  repeated  in  the  event  of  damage  to  a  single  preparation. 
Moreover,  the  research  can  be  conducted  only  on  those  portions  of 
the  tissue  that  are  cutinised,  since  all  the  rest  have  been  carbonised  or 
destroyed  in  the  course  of  fossilisation,  and  no  longer  appear  after  the 
preparations  have  been  bleached.  The  student  of  Mesozoic  plants 
is  in  the  further  unhappy  position  that,  with  a  few  notable,  exceptions, 
he  rarely  finds  portions  of  the  plant  that  show  any  structure ;  he  in 
particular  must  direct  his  attention  to  the  cutinised  membranes,  and 
above  all  to  the.  cuticle .  of  the  leaves  and  stems  and,  in  tiie  case  of 
Pteridophyta,  to  the  spores.  ,    , 

Bo  long  ago  as  1856,  J.  G.  Boniemanh,  in  his.  memoir  ''XTeber 
organische  Reste  der  Lettenkohle  Thiiringens,"  described  some 
cuticles,  which,  thanks,  to  the  maceration  of  the  leaves  in.  the 
course  of  fossilisation,  had  been  preserved  in  such  a  way  that  they 

'    >  For  these  two  diagrams  and  for  nihiable  aMistaioice  I  am  ^ebted  to  a  yotmr 
engineer,.Hr.  W.E.James.     *     .     -i  :    .  •        -  ^ 
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could  be  studied  under  the  microscope  irtrithout  more  ado.  ''The 
Tvhole  process,"  he  writes,  ''  of  obtaining  these  natural  microscope* 
preparations  of  the  epidermis  of  fossil  plants  consists  in  loosening 
them  from  the  daj  under  water  with  a  spatula,  mechanically  washing 
the  adherent  clay  from  the  membrane,  and  then  enclosing  the  latter 
in  hot»  fluid  Canada  balsam  between  two  glass  plates,"  As  a  rule, 
howeyer,  more  elaborate  methods  are  needed  both  to  obtain  the 
cuticle  and  to  render  it  fit  for  study. 

August  Schenk,  in  his  memoir  on  ''  Die  fossile  Flora  der 
Orenzschichten  des  Keupers  und  Lias  Frankens  "  (Wiesbaden,  1867), 
was  probably  the  first  to  make  any  considerable  series  of  such 
preparations,  as  well  as  of  the  spores  of  various  ferns.  Similar 
researches  have  been  made  by  R.  Zeiller,  who,  in  his  ''Observations 
sur  quelques  cuticules  fossiles"  (1882,  Ann.  Sd.  Nat.,  ser.  vi,  Botan., 
vol.  ziii,  pp.  217-38),  explained  certain  methods  of  treating  the 
cuticle  chemically.  The  cuticle  of  most  plants,  though  insoluble  in 
cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  is  dissolved  in  hot  nitric  acid,  being 
changed  by  oxidation  into  suberic  acid;  it  is  also  saponified  and 
dissolved  by  boiling  in  potash.  Fossil  cuticles  resist  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  even  when  boiling,  and  are  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  only 
by  prolonged  boiling,  the  residue  giving  the  usual  reaction  for  suberic 
acid;  they  are  not  acted  on  by  potash.  As  first  observed  in  the 
Papierkohle,  the  carbonaceous  matter  separating  the  membranes  is  not 
carbon  but  ulmic  acid,  and  this  is  soluble  in  slightly  warmed  ammonia 
or  potash.  Truly  carbonised  matter  may  be  attacked  by  chlorine 
water  ('eau  de  chlore')  or  by  nitric  acid,  which  oxidises  it  into 
ulmic  acid  soluble  in  alkalis. 

Methods  based  on  the  foregoing  facts  have  been  employed  by 
Zeiller  and  subsequent  authors  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  but 
have  recently  been  improved  by  Dr.  Hjalmar  Holler,  working  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  A.  G.  N^j&orst,  A  full  account  of  them, 
with  examples  of  their  use,  is  given  in  some  valuable  memoirs 
recently  published  by  Professor  Nathorst,^  and  the  interest  taken  in 
his  coUodium-method '  suggests  that  some  abstract  of  his  present 
remarks  may  also  prove  welcome. 

In  studying  carbonised  leaves,  the  usual  method  has  been  t6  bleach 
them  with  chlorate  of  potash  and  nitric  acid';  now  it  is  found 
preferable  generally  to  use  the  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  hypo- 
chlorite  known  as  Eau  de  Javelle.  This,  being  slower  and  gentler  in 
its  action,  enables  one  to  obtain  larger  portions  of  the  leaf-cuticle 
unharmed.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  material  is  not  appreciably 
attacked  by  the  Eau  de  Javelle,  and  recourse  must  then  be  had  to  the 
older  method.         - 

1  A.  G.  Xathont,  1908,  <*PaIaobotani8cbe  MitteOimgen,  Nos.  3-6'':  X:  Svenska 
Vet.-Akad.  Handl.,  xliii,  3  and  6.  No.  3,  **  Lycotirobua  Seotti^  eine  grbsse 
SpbrophyHahre  aus  den  ratiBchen  Ablagerungen  Schonens*';  No.  4,  ^' Ueber  die 
Unteisucbung^  kutiniaierter  fosailer  Pflanzenteile'*;  No.  6,  "  Ueber  Nathorttia 
Heer  "  ;  No.  6,  **  AntholithM  Zeilleri,  n.sp.,  mitnocb  erhaltenen  PoUenkornem  auB 
den  rhiitischen  Ablagerungen  Schonens.*'    In  all,  46  pages,  6  plates. 

'  See  Gbol..Mao.,  Oct.,  1907,  pp.  437-40. 

VSee,  for  instance,.  A.  CSeiftod,  **  Fossil  Plants,"  1898,  p.  75,  at  bottom,  • 
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There  is  considerable  difference  in  this  respect  between  different 
classes  of  material,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  beforehand  whether 
the  remains  of  a  leaf  will  yield  serviceable  prepaiationB  of  cuticle  or 
not.  Leaves  with  a  wellnleveloped  cuticLe,  probably  as  a  rule  derived 
from  zerophytes,  are  generally  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  so  elastic 
that  they  can  be  more  or  less  completely  freed  from  the  stone. 
Such  Leaves  are  frequently  presented  by  the  ginkgophytes  and  by 
some  conifers,  e.g.  Thtnnfeldta,  PHUumitei,  and  Lepidopteris.  Leaves 
with  a  relatively  thin  cuticle  may,  however,  in  certain  circumstances 
have  been  so  preserved  that  they  can  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner, 
e.g.  Dktyimamitet,  Otimamiies,  and  Ft^rophyUttm,  All  such  leaves 
yield  good  and  fairly  large  preparations.  On  the  other  hand,  leaves 
that  are  brittle  and  exceptionally  carbonised  fall  to  powder  and  yield 
no  preparations  of  value.  Between  these  extremes  are  all  gradations, 
and  even  such  leaves  as  resemble  a  homogeneous  mass  of  coal  may 
furnish  good  preparations  if  only  large  enough  fragments  of  the  leaf 
can  be  obtained.  All  these  respond  d^erently  to  the  reagents.  While 
leaves  of  DieUfoum%te9  are  completely  bleached  by  Eau  de  Javelle  in 
a  few  hours,  others  take  as  many  days  or  weeks^  or  even  a  longer 
period,  to  become  suficiently  transparent.  The  action  of  the  reagents 
may,  however,  be  hastened  by  warming. 

When  the  leaf  has  become  transparent  it  still  consists  of  the  cuticle 
of  the  two  sides,  and  these  have  to  be  separated  with  dissecting 
needles.  If  a  part  of  the  leaf-margin  is  preserved,  it  is  advisable  to 
bend  the  cuticle  of  the  under  side  round  the  margin  so  as  to  lay  it  flat 
alongside  the  cuticle  of  the  upper  side  while  retaining  its  connection 
therewith.  Thus  comparison  of  the  two  sides  is  facilitated.  For 
mounting  preparations  of  cuticle,  glycerine-jelly  is  better  adapted 
than  Canada  Imlsara.^ 

Although  the  use  of  the  microscopic  study  of  the  cuticLe  has  been 
generally  recognised  since  the  publication  oi  Schenk's  work,  still  it 
has  scarcely  bwn  taken  advantage  of  to  the  extent  that  is  desirable. 
In  every  case  the  systematic  determination  of  a  leaf  should  be  checked, 
when  possible,  by  the  study  of  its  eutide,  since  the  outer  form  is  so 
deceptive  that  one  can  rarely  depend  on  it  alone.  A  notable  instance 
of  this  is  furnished  by  the  leaves  from  Oreenland  which  were  regarded 
as  Cyea9  leaves  by  Heer  and  all  other  botanists,  and  served  as  basia 
for  many  conclusions  of  importance  to  climatology  and  plant-distribii* 
tion.  fiventaallv  study  of  the  cntide  enabled  Professor  Nathorat  to 
prove  that  these  leaves  did  not  belong  to  Cf€a»y  but  to  a  new  genua, 
which  he  named  Pseudoeyetu  fkem  its  remai^blo  resemblance  to  Cycmt 
in  outer  form.'  None  the  less,  the  examination  of  the  cuticle  should 
always  be  combined  with  as  complete  a  study  as  possible  of  the  left! 
itseli.  To  make  and  describe  preparations  of  cuticle  is  easy  enough, 
but  is  of  small  value  unless  one  can  give  wna/e  account  of  the  form 
and  structure  of  the  leaves  to  which  t)^  belong. 

To  turn  to  the  Spores.   Whereas  those  of  the  Palsozoic  Lycopodialea 

1  A.  Q.  Nathorst,  1907,  "  PaliioboUniscbe  Mitteflimgeii,  No.  8,  Di*  Kntikdbi 
der  Blatter  von  Dietyazamitet  Johmtrupi^  ICath." :  op.  cit,  xlii.  No.  6. 
s  A.  O.  Nathont,  1907,  **  Paliobot.  Mitt  No.  1,  Fuuio0ycM,  a.s.w.":  ibid. 
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are  fairly  well  known,  especially  the  megaspores,  this  is  not  so  with 
the  spores  of  other  fossil  pteridophytes,  except  in  the  case  of  those 
species  that  occur  as  actual  petrifactions.  Spores  in  themselves  are 
of  no  great  interest,  but  when  found  in  connection  with  the  mother- 
plant  they  should  always  be  studied,  if  only  to  complete  our  knowledge 
of  the  plant  itself.  Good  results  may  often  be  obtained  from  un- 
promising materiaL 

When  the  sporangia  of  Kesoioic  or  Cainoxoic  ferns  are  preserved  in 
a  carbonised  state,  they  are  freed  from  the  matrix  and  treated  with 
£au  de  Javelle  or  with  chlorate  of  potash  and  nitric  acid«  By  these 
reagents  the  wall  of  the  sporangium  is  quickly  destroyed.  To  remove 
the  ulmic  acid  produced  by  this  treatment,  it  is  advantageous,  though 
not  always  necessary,  to  follow  it  by  treatment  with  ammonia ;  this 
renders  the  spores  more  transparent.  After  ttie  destruction  of  the 
8porangium*wall  the  spores  often  continue  clinging  together  so  that 
they  can  be  studied  in  their  original  position.  Examples  of  this  are 
given  in  Professor  Nathorst's  communication  No.  5,  ^'Ueber  liathontia 
Heer."  If  the  treatment  with  ammonia  is  continued  long  enough,  the 
spores  usually  become  separated  from  one  another;  but  the  same 
result  may  be  obtained  by  breaking  up  the  group  with  a  dissecting- 
needle  or  simply  by  pressing  on  the  cover-glass.  Such  isolation  of 
the  spores  is  of  course  necessary  for  their  f uitiier  study. 

After  successful  experiments  with  Triassic  ferns,  Professor  Nathorst 
proceeded  to  apply  his  method  to  Palsoozoic  species.  Two  specimens 
were  taken  at  random,  one  of  Peoopteri$  Miltmi^  the  other  labelled 
^'  Chdophlehu  N&9iler%ana  B[rongn.]  fructif.''  Carbonised  portions 
corresponding  to  the  position  of  tJ^e  sorus  were  freed  from  the  matrix 
and  treated  with  chlorate  of  potash  and  nitric  acid.  The  small 
brownish-yellow  fragments  that  remained  were  then  subjected  to 
the  action  of  ammonia  while  on  the  microscope-sUde,  and  the  ulmic 
acid  thus  removed;  this  action  was  accelerated  by  warming.  It 
was  very  interesting  to  follow  under  the  microscope  the  gradual 
emergence  of  the  spores  from  the  apparently  homogeneous  mass,  till 
at  last  they  were  completely  exposed. 

In  many  cases  the  spores  long  remain  united,  the  simple  reason 
being  that  they  were  not  ripe  when  fossilised.  Had  they  been  so,  the 
sporangia  would  have  opened  and  scattered  them,  and  it  is  of  course 
in  the  unopened  sporangia  that  spores  are  detected  by  these  researches. 
It  is,  however,  peculiar  that  these  unripe  spores  should  already  have 
possessed  so  strongly  cutinised  a  wall. 

The  sncoess  of  Professor  Nathorst*s  researches  on  specimens  taken 
at  random  suggests  that  almost  anj  fonil  fern  of  which  the  fertile 
sorif erons  leaves  are  carbonised  might  yield  preparations  of  spores. 
Just  now,  too,  when  it  has  been  recognised  that  many  supposed 
Pal»oioic  ferns  really  belong  to  the  ptmiosperms,  the  aethod  might 
be  of  exceptional  value,  even  though  it  be  not  always  easy  to  dis- 
tmgnish  an  isospore  from  a  microspore.  The  seeds  of  pteridosperms 
also  are  often  small  and  lii^le  to  be  confused  with  sori  or  synanna. 
but  this  method  affords  a  ready  means  of  distinguishing  them.  For 
example,  the  supposed  seeds  of  Varpohthus  Nath^ntif  Arber,  prove  to  be 
elongate  collections  of  minute  egg-shaped  spores :  whether  fern-^dtes 
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or  microspores  cannot  be  decided,  bat  at  any  rate  the  species  is  not 
a  CarpolUkms. 

The  stmctore  of  the  spprang^iam  itself  can  to  some  extent  be  made 
ont  by  following  the  gradual  action  of  the  reagents  under  the  lens  or 
microscope.  Besides  the  shape  of  the  spore-sacs,  one  can  see  whether 
the  sporangium  tissue  consists  of  one  or  many  layers.  An  illustration 
of  the  method  is  provided  by  NMorstim,  Here  the  whole  sorus  forms 
a  firm,  closed  capsule.  When  bleached  with  chlorate  of  potash  and 
nitric  acid,  it  has  at  first  the  appearance  of  a  quite  homogeneoosy 
light-brown,  discoid  mass.  When  the  action  has  proceeded  forther, 
strong  illumination  under  the  microscope  enables  one  to  detect  the 
carbonised  and  still  black  septa  between  the  groups  of  semi-transparent 
brownish  spores.  These  septa  coalesce  in  the  centre  and  taper  oat- 
wards,  so  that  they  form  a  star.  On  the  addition  of  ammonia  the 
sorus  splits  into  wedge-shaped  spore-groups.  By  pressing  the  eoTer- 
glass  on  these,  the  spores  are  loosened.  All  these  stages  are  shown  by 
microphotographs,  of  which  the  last  represents  most  distinctly  the 
tetrahedral  form  of  the  spores  under  a  magnification  of  260  diameters. 

Not  only  ferns  but  other  pteridophytes  lend  themselTes  to  aach 
researches  on  the  spores.     The  spores  of  Equi$etites^  for  instance,  have 

Sst  been  discovered  in  this  way  by  Mr.  Th.  G.  HaUe  (St.  Yet.-Akad. 
andl.,  xliii,  No.  1,  1908),  and  Professor  Nathorst  thus  describes  his 
own  discovery  of  two  kinds  of  spores  in  Lefndottrohui  Seotti  : — ^Here 
the  sporangia  are  easily  seen,  and  their  thin  wall  is  removed  by  £aa 
de  Javelle,  which  thus  exposes  the  megaspores.  This  first  treatment 
further  results  in  the  recognition  of  their  spore-nature,  i.e.  the 
unicellular  nature  of  the  dark-brown  objects  can  be  determined,  while 
in  some  specimens  one  can  also  observe  three  ridges  meeting  at  an 
angle  of  TiO^,  as  well  as  a  peculiar  appendage.  One  specimen  showed 
that  this  appendage  was  placed  close  upon  the  ridges,  but  this  was 
seen  more  clearly  in  another  preparation  which,  after  the  first 
bleaching  with  £au  de  Javelle,  was  treated  with  alcohol  and  then 
bleached  further.  These  preparations  are  remarkably  transpar»it  and 
allow  the  structure  of  the  megaspores  to  be  observed  very  exactly. 
Once  clear  as  to  this  structure,  the  next  step  was  to  find  the 
microspores,  should  such  be  present.  The  quest  did  not  seem  likely 
to  succeed,  for  very  little  carbonised  matter  remained,  and  none  of  this 
was  above  the  assemblage  of  megaspores.  The  only  part  suitable  for 
examination  was  further  down,  on  the  left  side  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  uncovered  flower-axis,  and  seemed  to  correspond  to  three 
sporophyll  fn^gmetits  with  sporangia.  This  part,  therefore,  ^ras 
cautiousl;^  removed  from  the  stone  slab  and  treated  with  fuming  nitric 
acid.  Since  this,  however,  seemed  too  violent  in  its  action,  the 
treatment  was  soon  interrupted  and  Eau  de  Javelle  substituted  for  the 
acid.  At  the  end  of  the  bleaching,  three  closely  compressed  elongate 
parts  could  be  distinguished.  One  of  them  displayed  a  collection  ^ 
megaspores;  another  resemUed  it;  "both  therefore  corresponded' to 
two  megasporangia.'  The  third  part,  however,  showed  no  megaspores, 
but  a  perfectly  hcimogeneous  mass,  on  which  there  appeared  her^  and 
there  circular  spots  of  about  0*28  mm.  diameter.  Small  isplated 
fragments  of  the  light  brownish-yellow  ground-mass  were  translucent 
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at  the  margins,  and  were  surroiinded  by  microspores  that  had  separated 
from  them.  On  teasing  the  ground*mass  with  the  disseoting-needle, 
microspores  appeared  in  countless  numbers:  the  ground-mass  was 
entirely  composed  of  them,  and  the  addition  of  ammonia  broke  it  up 
into  these  constituents.  These  microspores  are  so  thin  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  seen  if  preserved  in  glycerine-jelly  or  Canada  balsam, 
especially  when  they  have  been  rendered  more  transparent  b^ 
ammonia.  Fortunately  they  can  be  stained  with  erythrosin,  and  this 
renders  their  outline  very  sharp  and  dear,  so  that  it  has  been  possible 
to  reproduce  microphotographs  up  to  an  enlargement  of  750  diameters. 

The  pollen-grains  of  fossil  gymnosperms  dso  may  be  obtained  by 
this  method,  and  Professor  Nathorst  has  studied  the  pollen-sacs  of 
a  fossil  hitherto  supposed  to  represent  the  male  flowers  of  Baiera 
Mumsteriana,  but  now  described  by  him  as  AnthoUthtu  ^  Znlleri,  n.sp. 
The  two  very  small  specimens,  contained  in  a  soft  fissile  shale  of 
Ehsetic  age,  were  first  treated  with  nitric  acid  alone,  afterwards  with 
the  addition  of  chlorate  of  potash,  and  it  was  soon  seen  that  other  frag- 
ments were  present.  On  isolating  these  their  form  appeared  quite 
different  from  that  of  Baiera,  a  fact  that  could  not  possibly  hare  been 
distinguished  otherwise.  An  unopened  pollen-sac  was  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  the  sporangia  mentioned  above,  and  showed  itself  to  be 
quite  full  of  poUen-grains  of  oval  shape  and  from  36  to  48  ;i  in  length. 

The  indestructibility  of  spores  and  pollen-grains  rendered  it  probable 
that  they  could  be  washed  out  of  Mesozoic  clay  deposits,  in  the  same 
way  as  plant-remains  are  washed  out  of  Quaternary  clays  and  sands 
(see  Nathorst,  Bihang  Sv.  Yet-Akad.  Handl.,  zvii,  Afd.  iii,  No.  6, 
1892 ;  and  G.  Andersson,  Oeol.  Foren.  i  Stockholm  Forhandl.,  xiv, 
1892).  An  experiment  was  therefore  made  with  a  certain  Lias  clay, 
found  at  Hor  in  Scania,  and  full  of  plants  preserved  as  they  ^ew, 
among  which  may  be  specially  mentioned  Clathropteru  meniieioidei, 
BictyophyUum  NiUsoni^  and  liaratiia  hdreneu.  A  piece  of  this  clay 
was  taken  and  washed  after  treatment  with  nitric  acid.  Though  of 
only  some  four  or  five  cubic  centimetres,  it  yielded  an  enormous 
quantity  of  different  plant-remains.  Besides  the  larger  fragments, 
about  fifty  preparations  of  the  finest  mud  were  obtained,  edl  con- 
taining hundreds  of  spores  or  pollen-grains,  and  yet  not  lialf  the  mud 
was  used  up.  Obviously  the  clay  was  crammed  full  of  such  remains, 
and  among  them  the  tiny  spores  of  Marattiaceae  predominated.  Other 
formd  could  be  referred  with  much  probability  to  2>iV;^y^Ay//ttfM  and 
Clathropteru.  The  most  interesting  occurrence,  perhaps,  was  that  of 
winged  pollen-grains  closely  resembling  those  of  Finui  (sensu  llato^ 
a  genus  previously  unknown  in  rocks  older  than  the  Upper  Kbaetic 
of  Scania. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  fruitful  results  would  accrue 
from  the  extension  of  this  research  to  other  plant-bearing  days,  no 
matter  what  their  age.  ' 

*  The  name  Antholithut,  originally  used  by  Linn^  in  Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  xii/  ae  a 
designation  for  *  Fhytolithut  fiorii'  is  here  adopted  by  J&ofessor  Nathorst  as 
a  general  term  for  all  fossil  flowers.  It  implies  that  the  systematic  position  of  the 
species  cannot  yet  be  determined.  Compare  the  nse  of  the  words  Madiolut,  Entroehui^ 
and  CyttU  in  Echinology. 
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Freaideiitial  Address  by  Ptofessor  John  Joly,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 
Proftswr  G.A.J.  CoU.—The  Geology  of  the  Dublin  District.  (Lantern.) 
JR.  J.  Ussher,  B.  J.  Seymour,  E.  T.  Newton,  F.B.S.,  ^  Dr.  Scharff. — 

On  the  Care  of  Oastlepook,  near  DoneraHe. 
Professor  G.  A,  J.  Cole. — On  Probable  Cretaceons  Outliers  off  Hie  Coast 

of  Kerry. 
R.  Carruthers  ^  H.  G.  ifv/.— The  Geology  of  the  Leenane  District, 

Co.  Galway. 
S.  BeUon. — On  a  Section  of  the  Lower  Coal-measures  at  the  Emerald 

Pit,  Dungannon.  « 

G.  H.  Kmahan. — On  the  Raised  Beaches  of  the  Liffey  Valley. 
Profeseor  J.  Joly,   F.R.8.  —  On  the.  Igneous  Bocks  of  the  Outer 

Blasket  Islands. 
Professor  G.  A.  J.  Cole.— The  Laterite  and  Bauxite  Zone  <tf  Korth-East 

Ireland. 
Professor  S.  H.  Peynolds  Sf  Mr,  C.  I.  Gardiner. — ^The  Igneous  and 

associated    Sedimentary    Bocbs    of    the    Tourmakeady    District, 

Co.  Mayo. 
Dr.  W.  F.  Mume.—I^otda  on  the  Petrography  of  Egypt.     (Lantern.) 
Dr.  A.  Hutchinson. — Dolomites  from  Algeria. 
Dr.  A.  MiUehinson. — On  a  new  method  of  drawing  Stereographic 

Projections  of  Crystals. 
Dr.  M,  A.  Demrose.'^NoteB  on  the  Microstmcture  of  Derbyshire 

Limestone.     (Lantern.) 
Professor  J.  Joly,  F.R.S. — On  the  occurrence  of  Natire  Iron  in  the 

Deocan  Basalt. 
W.  G.  Feamsides.—i:he  Tourmaline  Bocks  of  Cwm  Dwthwc. 
JET.  Brodrick. — Kotes  on  tiie  Formation  of  Cave  Pearls. 
Professor  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  F.E.S.— The  Derivation  of  Sand  and  Clay 

from  Granite. 
Dr.  T.  T.  ^om.— Report  on  Chamwood  Eocks. 
Frefessor  W.  M.  2)0rt«.--Glacial  Erosion  in  North  Wales. 
Dr.  J.  Milne,  F.R.S.— The  Duration  and  Direction  of  Large  Baztii- 

quakes. 
Ptofissor   C.  LMfworthy  F.B.S. — ^Report   on   Excavations    throogik 

critical  Sections  in  Shiopshue  and  llorth  Wales. 
Dr.  Tempest    Anderson.  —  Changes    in    Soufri^re    of    St.   Yiaoeat. 

(Lantern.) 
Ptqfessor  W.  R.  2Mi«.— Recent  Changes  in  Level  within  the  Basin 

of  the  Laurentian  Lakes. 
Professor  W.  W.  Watts,  F.B.S.— Report  of  Geological  Photographs 
^     Committee. 

Oi9tfny^wi«.— Reports  on  Erratic  Blocks. 

tsorJ.  IT.  Gregory,  F.B.S.—Re^Tt  of  South  African  CotrelatiM 
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Dr.  F,  H.  ITn/cA.— Beport   on    South   Afhcan  Topographieal  and 

Geological  Teima. 
W.  O.  FeamMa. — Report  on  Place-names. 
Discusflion   on   Mountain    Bnilding.      Opened    bj    Froleteor   Joly^ 

followed  bj  Sir  A.  Gkikie,  Professor  lapwortb,  l^fessor  Sollas,. 

Professor  Cole,  Dr.  Teall,  etc. 
F.  Greenly, — Report  of  Committee  on  Anglesey  Rocks. 
W.  Whiiaker,  B.A.  land.,  F.Jt.S.-^On  the  finding  of  Silurian  Beds 
.  in  Kent. 
Dr.  WbolaeoU.'^Ou  a  case  of  Thrust  and  Crush  Brecciation  in  the 

Magnesian  Limestone,  Co.  Durham. 
Dr.  G.  W.  ^ffvMom.— Well-water  Supply  of  the  N.£.  Sudan. 
IT.  Bolton. — Contemporaneoas  Erosion  in  the  Lower  Series  of  Coal- 
measures  of  the  Bnstol  Coalfield. 
Frofessor  8.  IT.  Reynold$. — Report  on  Pre-Devonian  Rocks  of  Mendips 

and  Bristol  area. 
/.  W.  8tath0r. — ^Report  on  Kirmington  Deposits. 
Frofensor  H.  G.  Seeley,  F.F.S.—On  a  Fossil  Reptile  with  a  Trunk 

from  the  Upper  Xarroo  of  Cape  Colony. 
Fro/essor  IT.   G.  SeeUy,  F.R.8. — On  the  distinctions  between  the 

dentition  of  the  fosnl  Reptilia  classed  as  Cynodontia  and  Gompho- 

dontia. 
H.  Brodriek. — Reptilian  Footprints  from  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  Whitby. 
J.  Lomoi. — Report  of  Trias  Committee.     (Lantern.) 
Dr.  A,  Vaughan. — Report  on  Carboniferous  Succession. 
R.  Welch. — On  Dopplerite  from  Sloggan  Bog,  Co.  Antrim. 

Titles  of  Papers  read  in  other  Sections  bearing  upon  Geology : — 
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Frofeeeor  W.  N.  HartUy,  F,R.8. — ^Lithium  in  Radio-active  Minerals. 
Discussion    on    Peat,   in  which    Dr.   Woltereck,    Captain    Sankey» 

Professors  Ryan,  Johnson,  and  Lyon,  Dr.  Adeney,  Mr.  E.  B.  Elles,. 

and  others  took  part. 
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Presidential  Address  by  Dr.  S.  F.  Harmer,  F.R.S. 

Discussion  on  ''The  abases  resulting  from  the  strict  application  of 

the  rule  of  priority  in  zoological  nomenclature,  and  on  the  means 

of  protecting  weU-estabHshed  names."     Opened  by  Mr.  G.  A. 

Bouienger,  F.R.S. 
Frofeeeor  Cossar  Ewixrt^  F.R.S. — Wild  Ancestors  of  the  Domestic 

Horse. 
Lantern  Lecture  by  Dr.  A.  Smith  Woodward,  F.R.S. — ^The  Erolution 

of  Fishes. 

Sectiok  E. — Gboorapht. 

Presidential  Address  by  Major  E.  H.  Hills,  C.M.G.,  R.E. 

Frofessor   W.  M.  Davie.  ^  The  Physiographic  Subdivisions  of  the 

.   Appalachian  Mountain  System. 
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Rev,  W.  Spotiwood  6rrw».-^Ireland :  her  Coas'ts  and  Rivera, 

Dr.  W.  8.  J9rMw.— Scientific  Results  of  the  Voj'age  of  the  "  Scotia." 

Captain  S.  O.  Lyom, — The  Longitadinal  Section  of  the  Nile. 

Rev.  G.  Furlong. — ^Uniqne  Experiences  at  the  Birth  of  a  Volcano. 

H.  Rrodriek.-^The  Marble  Arch  Cares,  Co.  Fermanagh. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Bill. — Mitchelstown  Care. 

Section  H. — AyxHROPOLoar. 

Presidential  Address  by  Professor  William  Ridge  way,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Litt.  D.,  F.B.A. 
C.  T.  CwrreUy. — A  Sequence  of  Sgjptian  Flint  Implements. 
Rrofeewr  G.  Elliot  Smith,  /".jB.  5.— Anthropological  Work  in  Egypt. 
Rev.  Dr.  Bryce. — ^The  Mound  Builders  of  North  America. 
Rev.  W.  A.  Adams. — Some  Ancient  Stone  Implement  Sites  in  South 

Africa. 
Dr.  N.  Gordon  Munro. — Prehistoric  Archseology  in  Japan. 
Dr.  R.  F.  Scharff.'^Soime  Remarks  on  the  Irish  Horse  and  its  early 

History  in  Ireland. 

SuBSBCiioir. — Phtsical  AmrHROPOLoor. 
J.  Gray. --Wio  Built  the  British  Stone  Circles? 
Jfm  Nina  F.  Layard. — ^An  ancient  Land  Surface  in  a  River  Terrace 

at  Ipswich  and  a  Palieolithic  Site  in  the  Valley  of  the  Lark. 
Report  of  the  Committee  to  conduct  Explorations  with  the  object  of 

ascertaining  the  Age  of  Stone  Circles. 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  the   best  means  of  Registering   and 

Classifying  systematically  Megalithic  Remains  in  the  British  Isles. 
G.  Clinch, — On  the  Classification  of  the  Megalithic  and  analogous 

Prehistoric  Remains  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Report    of    the    Committee    to    Investigate    the    Lake    Village    at 

Glastonbury. 
W.  J.  Rhowles, — Perforated  Stone  Hammers  and  Axes. 


II. — Ok  the  Cavb  of  Castlkpook,  kbar  Donerailb,  Co.  Cork.^     By 
R.  J.  TJssHER,  H.  J.  SEncouB,  £.  T.  Newton,  and  R.  F.  Scharff. 

CASTLEFOOK  Cave,  north  of  Doneraile,  leads  into  an  extensive 
series  of  deep  parallel  galleries  in  limestone.  Most  of  them  are 
narrow,  with  vertical  sides  up  to  a  certain  level,  where  the  walls 
recede  with  a  wide  sweep,  forming  an  arched  tunnel.  Near  the  top 
of  this  the  galleries  are  still  spanned  in  places  by  an  ancient  stalagmite 
floor.  Some  of  the  sand  on  which  the  latter  was  formed  is  still 
adhering  to  it  underneath.  Beds  of  sand  filled  the  lower  parts  of 
many  galleries.  This  sand  contained,  sometimes  down  to  12  feet, 
numerous  remains,  chiefly  of  reindeer. 

The  geological  evidence  as  to  the  age  of  the  cave  is  unsatisfactory. 
Only  rolled  and  unstriated  pebbles  have  yet  been  discovered  in  the 
cave  and  no  foreign  erratic.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
material  now  in  the  cave,  and  hence  the  cave  itself,  is  pre-Glacial 
in  age,  for  otherwise  a  pebble  of  the  granite  known  to  be  widely 

'  Read  before  the  British  Association,  Section  C  (Geology),  Dublin,  September,  1908. 
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dlBtributed  throughout  the  overlying  boulder-clay  might  reasonably 
have  been  expected  to  occur  amongst  the  large  number  of  boulders 
found  in  the  various  passages.  No  such  pebble  has,  however,  been 
found.  The  inference,  therefore,  on  more  or  less  negative  evidence, 
is  that  the  cave  was  formed  in  pre-Glacial  times. 

The  bird  remains  found  in  the  cave  call  for  no  special  remarks. 
More  than  half  are  referable  to  the  domestic  fowl,  turkey,  and  duck, 
though  some  of  the  latter  may  belong  to  the  wild  form.  Like  the 
bones  of  the  rook,  which  are  also  numerous,  they  may  have  been 
brought  in  recently  by  foxes.  The  remainder  all  belong  to  such 
^ecies  as  are  now  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  mammalian  remains  are  of  a  very  different  character,  ft  is 
true  that  the  bones  of  the  rabbit,  sheep,  ox,  horse,  pig,  fox,  cat,  and 
rat. seem  mostly  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  By  far  the  greatest 
number  of  the  bones  lound  belong  to  the  reindeei:  and  bear.  The 
exceedingly  numerous  bone  splinters,  the  gnawed  bones  of  reindeer, 
and  the  presence  of  many  bones  of  old  and  young  hyaenas  seem  to 
indicate  coexistence  in  Ireland  of  the  latter  and  the  typically  Arctic 
species.  The  hysena,  which  had  not  previously  been  known  to  have 
ever  inhabited  Ireland,  is  closely  related  to  that  now  living  in  South 
Africa.  Other  animals,  whose  remains  were  probably  dragged  into 
the  cave  by  hyaenas,  are  the  mammoth.  Gigantic  Irish  deer,  red  deer, 
and  wolf.  Among  the  smaller  mammals  the  bones  and  teeth  of 
the  Arctic  Lemming  {Bierostonyx  torquatw)  and  of  the  Scandinavian 
Lemming  {Zemmus  lemmus)  are  very  abundant.  They  may  have 
been  brought  in  by  the  Arctic  fox. 

No  human  remains  or  implements  were  found  except  parts  of  modem 
iron  tools  and  charred  wood,  indicating  the  presence  of  man  only 
within  quite  recent  times. 

In  so  far  as  Ireland  is  not  generally  believed  to  have  been  joined  to 
England  by  land  in  Glacial  or  post-Glacial  times,  the  presence  in  the 
country  of  the  mammoth,  Gigantic  Irish  deer,  and  hyaena  apparently 
confirms  the  opinion,  arrived  at  from  geological  evidence,  that  Castle- 
pook  Cave  must  be  a  pre-Glacial  one.  This  view  is  supported  by  the 
absence  of  many  animals  from  Ireland  which  seem  to  have  mad^ 
their  first  appearance  in  England  during  the  Glacial  period. 

III. — Pbobable  CaETACEOus  AKD  Cainozoic  Outlisrs  ofjt  the  Coast 

OP  Co.  EEKBr.^  By  Professor  Gbenville  A.  J.  Cole,  F.G.8. 
rpHE  dredgings  made  since  1901  by  the  Fisheries  Branch  of  the 
X  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland 
have  amply  supported  the  conclusions  then  put  forward,'  to  the  effect 
that  the  geological  structure  of  the  sea-floor  off  western  Ireland  can 
be  deduced  from  a  study  of  the  stones  lying  on  it  from  point  to  point. 
The  most  interesting  recent  results  are  the  discovery  of  abundant 
flints,  chalk,  glauconitic  chalk,  and  two  specimens  of  Milioline  lime- 
stone in  dredgings  off  the  coast  of  Kerry.  Mr.  Worth's  observations 
in  1908  on  similar  materials  in  the  English  Channel  thus  receive 

*  Read  before  the  British  Association,  Section  C  (Qeology),  Dublin,  Sept.  1908. 
'  Cole  and  Crook,  Report  on  Fisheries  of  Ireland  for  1901. 
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confinnation  from  areas  much  further  west,  and  it  is  dear  that  both 
the  Cretaceous  and  Eocene  seas  extended  to  an  unknown  diatanoe  in 
that  direction,  though  we  can  trace  their  boundaries  fiurly  on  the 
north-west.  Many  of  the  flints  of  southern  Ireland  may  have  been 
derived  from  local  strata  rather  than  from  ice-borne  drift. 


lY. — Ok  a  Section  of  the  Lowes  CoiL-icxASimBS  at  EiiEBJLLn  Pit, 
DvKGAVVON.^    By  H.  Boltoh,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S. 

A  SHAFT  was  sunk  in  1894-6  some  little  distance  to  the  north  ol 
the  old  Drumglass  colliery,  and  was  carried  to  a  depth  ef 
197*  yards,  penetrating  five  coal-seams  before  reaching  the  Main  Cosl, 
which  was  known  to  the  miners  as  the  '  Congo  *  seam.  During  tiie 
course  of  the  sinking  a  measured  section  was  obtained  of  the  stnta 
passed  through,  and  a  collection  of  fossils  brought  together.  After 
work  had  commenced  on  the  deeper  coal-seams,  water  broke  into  the 
colliery  on  two  occasions,  causing  its  abandobment.  A  genershsed 
section  of  the  measures  passed  through  is  as  follows : — 

Strata 46 

1.  Coal  (inferior) 

Strata 3 

2.  Coal 

Strata 65 

3.  Coal  (in  thin  partings  with  shale)         ...      2 

Strata 44 

4.  Coal 

Strata 25 

ft.  in. 

1   o^ 

7 

3  .      . 

3 


ft.  in. 

2    7 


0    6 


5.  Coal 


1     0  10 


'Top  Coal 
Brown  Shale 
-  Coal 
Inferior  Coal 
,Coal 
Strata  .        .        .'       .  .606 

6.  Coal 3    3 

Down  to  the  level  of  the  fourth  coal,  the  strata  consisted  mainly  «i 
red,  yellow,  and  grey  sandstones,  with  grey  bind  partings.  Bdow 
the  fourth  coal,  black  and  grey  shales  predominated.  At  a  dep^  cf 
133  yards  from  the  surface  occurred  a  black  shale  containing  a  tjpieal 
Lower  Coal-measures  marine  fauna. 
The  following  species  have  been  determined : — 


Gastbrgpoda. 
Fliurotomaria  cf .  gmunut^Mr*, 


Brachiopoda. 

Diaeintk  nitida. 

Lingula  squamiformi$. 

Spiri/era  triffonalis, 

CMmaroph&ria  i9orkyneha  ? 

Chotutssvp. 
Pblicipoda. 

Sanguinolites  pUeatut,  PortloclE. 

Nueula  gihbota, 

Nueulana  atimuata, 

Frotoiekitodua  axinifortnia, 

FaralUlodM  cf.  VemeuilliantUy 
de  Kon. 

1  Abstract  of  paper  i«ad  before  Britiflh  AasociatLon  in  Section  C  (Geology) 
Dublin,  September,  1908.  ^ ^ 


Cephalopoda. 
OrtkoeerM  XmiMckiamm  Pd*Oii». 

Yebmes. 
Serpulitea  membranaeeuM, 

FlSHBf. 

Paleonificid  scde  sad  tooth. 
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y.— Notes  on  thx  Pkteooeapht  of  Eotpt.^    Bj  W.  F.  Hums,  D.Sc. 

1.  The  ancient  core  of  the  North-East  African  Continent  consists  of 
the  Cataract  and  Sudan  Banded  Gneisses,  which  may  represent  a  very 
ancient  igneous  magma.  They  are  usually  much  veined  hy  granitic 
dykes. 

2.  In  certain  places  in  the  Arabian  Desert,  Cataracts,  etc.,  these 
underlie  highly  metamorphosed  Schists  (the  Mica-Schista  of  Sikait,  the 
Calcareous  Schists  of  Urn  Garaiart  and  Haimar  and  of  the  Amara 
Cataracts,  also  the  Dolomites  of  the  latter  region),  which  are  sharply 
separated  from  the  Banded  Gneisses,  and  are  possibly  the  oldest 
sedimentary  representatives  in  Egypt. 

3.  The  greater  ]^art  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  Eastern  Desert 
and  Sinai  is  occupied  by  two  types  of  rook,  (a)  a  schistose  constituent 
overlying  or  surroundea  by  {Jb)  an  acid  member.  The  first-named  (a), 
the  Dokhan  Volcanic  Eocks  and  Schists,  are  partly  volcanic  in  origin 
and  partly  sedimentary,  the  former  being  represented  by  lavas  of 
various  types,  while  the  latter  are  clearly  altered  sedimentary  strata 
(grits,  conglomerates,  etc.).  No  fossils  have  yet  been  found,  but  they 
have  their  nearest  analogues  in  the  latest  Pre-Cambrian  and  Cambrian 
series.  Here  are  included  some  of  the  most  interesting  rocks  of 
Egypt,  such  as  the  Imperial  Porphyry  and  the  Breccia  Verde  Antico. 

{h)  The  igneous  member  intruded  into  these  ancient  sediments,  etc., 
includes  a  great  diversity  of  igneous  rocks,  varying  from  highly  basic 
to  acid  types.  Contact  phenomena  of  complex  nature  occur  at  the 
junctions  of  a  and  h. 

4.  Bed  Granite  and  Dyke  Bocks,  whose  parallelism  and  extent  of 
distribution  present  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the  Eastern 
Desert  of  Egypt,  mark  the  final  eruptive  action  before  Carboniferous 
times. 

5.  Three  periods  of  volcanic  activity  have  been  subsequently  noted. 
{a)  In  Western  Sinai  in  late  Carboniferous  times. 

\h)  An  undated  series  of  eruptions  interbedded  with  the  base  ^ 

the  Nubian  Sandstone  or  intrusive  into  it  with  marked 

contact  alterations. 
{e)  The  Basic  intrusions  near  Cairo  and  the  Fayum,  etc.,  which 

are  intimately  associated  with  the  Oligocene  Continental 

Period  in  Egypt. 


VI. — The  Toxjbxalinb  Bocks  of  Cwm  Dwythwc,  neab  Llaksbeis* 
(NoBXH  Wales).»    By  W.  G.  Feabmsides,  M.A.,  F.G.8. 

SOME  years  ago,  when  examining  sands  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Caernarfon,  I  found  that  both  the  river  sands  of  the  Seiont  and 
the  beach  sands  of  the  Menai  contain  tourmaline.  In  order  to  trace 
the  mineral  to  its  source  I  have  since  examined  the  heavy  mineral 
residues  of  the  sands  of  nearly  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Seiont,  and 
find  that  all  those  which  flow  across  the  Cambrian  Slate  Belt  contain 
either  needles  or  broken  grains  of  brown  tourmaline.     The  sand  from 

^  Bead  before  the  Britiflh  Afisociation,  Section  G  (Geology),  Dublin,  Sept  1908. 
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the  Afon  Arddu  (whose  delta  parte  the  two  lakes  of  Llanbens)  ia 
exceptional,  and  is  very  rich  in  well-fonned  trigonal  prisms  of  blae 
tourmaline.  The  sand  from  the  Afon  Hwch,  its  tributary  from 
between  Moel  Eilio  and  Moel  Ooch,  is  eren  more  surprising,  and 
in  the  sand  from  the  spits  along  the  flatter  reaches  of  this  bom 
tourmaline  can  generally  be  distinguished  with  a  pocket  lens. 

I  have  therefore  mapped  the  Cwm  Dwjthwc  on  the  6  inch  scale, 
and  in  mapping  have  found  the  tourmaline  rocks  in  siH.  They  are 
mostly  coarse  grits,  grits,  flags,  and  slaty  flags,  and  occur  along  the 
horizon  of  the  unconformity  between  Cambrian  and  Ordovician  rocks. 
The  tourmaline  is  not  clastic,  but  has  been  formed  in  siUi  from  the 
felspathic  ground-paste  of  the  grits  or  flags,  and  clustered  new* 
formed  needles  enter  and  pierce  the  quartz  pebbles  of  the  grit  or  the 
chloritoid  ground-mass  of  the  slate  in  a  most  fascinating  manner. 
There  has  been  thrust-faulting  along  the  unconformity,  but  no  lai^ 
intrusive  mass  of  igneous  rock  has  been  observed  within  Ave  miles  of 
the  locality.  Tourmaline  new-formed  in  the  slate  and  the  remains  of 
tuning-fork  graptolites  can  be  found  within  3  or  4  inches  of  each 
other.    The  tourmaline  is  a  soda-bearing  variety. 


YII. — The    Debivation   of   Sand   akd   Clat   fbok   Oeakitb.^    By 
Professor  W.  Born  Dawkins,  D.Sc,  F.B.S. 

THE  decomposition  of  granite  by  the  attack  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
rain-water  on  the  soluble  crystalline  constituents  of  the  granite 
results  in  the  formation  of  a  surface  covering  more  or  less  complete  over 
the  solid  rock  which  can  only  be  studied  in  non-glaciated  regions.  It 
is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  from  the  ice-swept  granite  areas  of  the 
Lake  country,  of  Scotland,  and  of  Ireland,  and  of  Middle  and  Northern 
Europe. 

The  quartz  in  the  granite  has  resisted  decomposition,  and  where  the 
finer  products  of  decomposition  have  been  swept  away  it  forms  a  coarse 
sand,  each  grain  presenting  an  irregular  surface  indented  by  the 
felspars  and  micas  as  they  cooled  from  the  heated  magma.  These  are 
traceable  more  or  less  through  a  large  number  of  sandstones,  and  more 
especially  through  those  of  the  Millstone  Grits  and  Coal-measures  of 
Middle  and  Northern  England. 

The  attack  of  the  rain-water  containing  carbonic  acid  on  the  micas 
results  in  the  decomposition  of  the  biotite  and  to  a  lesser  degree  of  the 
muscovite,  while  the  soluble  felspars,  such  as  orthoclase,  are  com- 
pletely dissolved,  constituting  hydrated  silicates  of  alumina  and  new 
minerals  such  as  kaolinite  and  secondary  minutely  crystalline  muscovite. 
All  these  occur  in  the  china  clay  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  and  are 
invariably  associated  with  grains  of  quartz,  primary  mica,  and  tourma- 
line present  in  the  unaltered  granite.  These  constituents  occur  in 
all  the  samples  ranging  from  the  purest  china  clay  through  the  whole 
series  which  have  as  yet  been  examined,  with  the  addition  of  others  of 
local  derivation. 

^  Bead  before  the  BritiBh  ABSociation,  Section  C  (Geology),  Dublin,  Sept.  1908. 
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These  facts  indicate  that  granite  has  been  one  of  the  chief  sources, 
not  merely  of  the  arenaceous,  but  also  of  the  argillaceous  rocks.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  both  may  ultimately  be  proved  to  hare  been 
derived  from  the  siliceous  acid  layer  believed  by  Durocher  and 
Haughton  to  have  been  the  first  to  become  solid  in  the  cooling  globe. 


VIII.— OLAciiiL  Erosion  is  North  Walks.'  By  Professor  W.  M.  Davis. 

riIHE  mountains  of  the  Snowdon  district  are  believed  to  represent 
X  &  group  of  monadnocks  which  surmounted  the  peneplain  to  which 
a  large  part  of  the  region  was  reduced  in  Tertiary  time.  The  valleys 
between  the  monadnocks  were  somewhat  deepened  by  normal  erosive 
processes,  in  consequence  of  a  general  elevation  of  the  region  in  late 
Tertiary  time.  As  a  result,  the  topography  of  the  Snowdon  district 
in  immediately  pre-61acial  time  may  be  described  as  exhibiting 
a  group  of  well-subdued  mountains,  drained  through  valleys  of 
somewhat  sharpened  form.  The  difference  between  the  forms  thus 
described  and  the  forms  seen  to-day  in  the  Snowdon  district  is  very 
great,  both  in  amount  and  in  kind,  and  cannot  be  accounted  for  by 
normal  erosion  during  Glacial  and  post-Glacial  time.  But  the  difference 
is,  in  amount  and  kind,  just  what  might  result  from  glacial  action,  if 
it  be  postulated  that  glaciers  are  effective  eroding  agencies.  The 
depth  of  glacial  erosion  in  certain  cwms  and  valleys  is  believed  to 
have  been  400,  600,  or  800  feet ;  the  breadth  of  glacial  erosion  must 
have  been  of  even  greater  measure. 

IX. — The  Duration  and  Direction  of  Laeoe  Earthquakes.^     By 
Dr.  John  Milne,  F.R.S. 

SMALL  earthquakes,  as  for  example  those  which  occur  in  this 
country,  have  a  duration  of  a  few  seconds  near  to  their  origin. 
At  places  50  or  100  miles  distant  they  may  not  be  recordable.  The 
duration,  therefore,  has  varied  between  a  few  seconds  and  zero.  With 
many  large  earthquakes,  however,  this  decay  during  transmission  is 
not  appreciable,  and  duration  near  to  their  antipodes  may  be  as  great 
as  it  is  near  to  their  origin.  Duration  as  one  of  these  disturbances 
travel,  rather  than  decreasing,  at  times  appears  to  increase.  The 
greatest  duration  is  at  about  90°  distance  from  an  origin.  That 
which  occurs  may  be  compared  with  what  we  observe  after  a  flask 
of  water  has  been  tilted.  The  contents  oscillate  like  a  pendulum, 
and  any  one  part  of  the  fluid  comes  to  rest  about  the  same  time  as 
any  other  part. 

Another  observation  in  connection  with  recent  seismological  observa- 
tions is  that  large  earthquakes  travel  farthest  in  particular  directions. 
I  have  taken  seventy-nine  large  disturbances  with  fairly  well>known 
origins  south  of  the  Caucasus,  north  of  India,  and  to  the  east  or  south 
of  Japan.  These  earthquakes  have  travelled  farther  to  the  west  than 
to  the  east,  and  there  has  only  been  a  small  percentage  of  them  that 
have  found  their  way  across  the  equator  to  observatories  in  the  southern 
hemisphere. 

*  Bead  before  the  BritUh  Association,  Section  C  (Geology),  Dublin,  Sept.  1908. 
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X.'^TflB  SouFBixuE  oy  St.  Yjivceht:   Tbk  Chivoxs  suuBQUiarr  lo 
THE  EBUpnoir  ov  1902.^    By  Tkii?jmt  Ajidxeson,  D,Sc„  F.Q.S. 

IN  1902  the  author  yiaited  St.  YiBceot,  along  with  Dr.  Flett,  after 
the  then  recent  eruption.     In  1907  he  revisited  the  island  and 
examined  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  new  deposits. 

In  1902  an  incandescent  avalanche  descended  into  the  valleys  which 
occupy  the  great  transverse  depresdoq  across  the  island  to  the  south  ol 
the  Soufri^re,  and  in  particular  the  Wallihu  Valley  was  filled  for 
a  great  part  of  its  course  to  a  depth  of  at  least  100  feet,  but  less  near 
its  mouth.  In  this  deposit  of  red-hot  material  the  secondary 
phenomena  of  re-excavation  of  the  valley  by  the  river,  the  falls  of 
hot  ash,  the  steam  explosions,  and  the  flows  of  boiling  mud  took 
place,  and  are  described  in  the  Report,  Part  I.'  In  1907  almost  the 
whole  of  this  ash  had  been  washed  away,  but  a  fragment  remained  in 
the  shape  of  a  terrace,  60  to  80  feet  high,  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  the  valley.  The  ash  of  which  it  is  formed  is  unstratified,  and 
contains  very  few  ejected  blocks  or  fragments  of  any  kind.  The  floor 
ol  the  valley  is  all  composed  of  water-sorted  material,  chiefly  graTel 
and  coarse  sand^  but  with  a  good  many  blocks  as  big  as  a  man's  head. 
They  represent  ejected  blocks  and  fragments  of  lava  derived  partly 
from  the  ash  of  1902  and  partly  from  older  beds,  the  fine  ash  in 
each  case  having  been  washed  away.  The  surface  of  the  graveUbed 
showed  marks  of  quite  recent  running  water,  and  during  the  last 
Winter  (1906-7)  the  river  ran  along  the  foot  of  the  nortii  bank  of  the 
valley.  When  examined  in  March,  1907,  it  ran  along  the  south  side 
of  the  valley,  and  had  already  in  those  few  months  excavated  a  new 
channel  about  30  feet  in  depth.  The  stratification,  as  exposed  in  this 
new  valley,  is  very  distinct,  and  the  sorting  by  water,  mentioned  aboTe, 
is  very  evident.  Further  up  the  mountain  the  remains  of  the  avalanche 
became  more  abundant  in  the  valley  bottoms,  and  here  they  were  also 
better  preserved,  so  that  traces  of  the  feather-pattern  erosion,  so  notice- 
able in  1902,  were  stiU  visible  on  the  surface.  This  was  mainly  due  to 
the  surface  of  these  ash  deposits,  like  those  to  be  presently  mentioned 
on  the  plateaux  and  on  the  ridges,  having  consoUdated  into  a  crust, 
almost  like  a  cement  pavement,  which  resists  the  action  of  the  rain. 

Another  interesting  point  was  observed  with  regard  to  these  massire 
beds  of  recent  material.  Instead  of  one  stream  re-establishing  itself 
along  the  centre  of  the  deposit,  the  tendency  is  for  a  new  stream  to 
form  on  each  side  at  or  near  the  junction  of  the  new  ash  with  the  old 
valley  slopes ;  and  as  these  streams  deepen  their  beds  two  new  valleys 
are  formed  where  only  one  previously  existed,  and  the  walls  of  each 
are  composed  on  the  one  side  of  the  new  ash  and  on  the  other  of  older 
tuff,  with  occasional  terraces.' 

An  account  was  also  given  of   a  visit  to  Montague  Pelee,  in 

>  Abatraot  of  paper  read  at  the  British  Association  in  Dublin  before  Section  C 
(Geology),  September,  1908. 

'  Anderson  &  Flett,  Phil.  Trans.,  1903,  Series  A,  vol.  200;  Anderson, 
Geographical  Journal,  March,  1903. 

>  See,  further,  Anderson,  Report,  Part  II,  Phil.  Trans.,  Series  A,  vol.  208, 
pp.  275-300;  Flett,  Petrology,  ibid.,  pp.  304-33. 
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Kaititiiqne,  with  a  discussioii  ot  the  phenomena  of  the  extrasion  of 
and  snbMquettt  deatmction  of  the  spine  which  have  been  described  by 
Lacroiz  and  others,  and  a  comparison  of  the  eniptions  of  the  two 
iaUnds.  

Xl.'^Oir  THE  ¥isi>iVQ  or  SiLimiAtr  Bitns  nr  Kent.^    Bj 
W.  Wkitakeb,  B.A.(Lond.),  F.R.S. 

A  BORING  has  lately  been  made,  to  a  great  depth,  at  Messrs. 
Curtis  &  Harvey's  works,  on  the  Thames  Marshes  at  Cliife, 
lor  the  purpose  of  getting  a  supply  of  Water,  firstly  from  the  Chalk 
and  then  from  the  Lower  Greensand.  It  has  failed  in  this,  the  water 
from  both  fMrmations  being  too  salt  to  be  of  any  use;  but  it  has 
sQcoeeded  in  adding  a  geologic  formation  to  the  Kentish  list,  and  that 
the  oldest  yet  found  in  the  county. 

Details  of  the  section  will  be  given  in  a  forthcoming  Geological 
Survey  Memoir  on  the  Water-supply  of  Kent.  It  should  be  noted 
Uiat  the  division  between  some  of  the  formations  is  doubtful,  but  any 
error  from  this  cause  is  immaterial  in  the  following  abstract  :«^ 

Feet. 
AUuvinm  aad  Biver  Gtarel      .        .      77  \ 

656  (or  more) 


208  (or  less)     V  1,074  feet. 
96  ^or  lees)     | 
37  (or  more)  , 


Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Chalk 

Gault 

Lower  Gteensand 
Dark-grey  clayey  rock 

Kearlv  the  whole  of  the  Chalk  has  been  pierced,  the  topmost  part 
only  being  absent.  The  thickness  given  to  the  Gault  is  a  little 
more  than  in  the  borings  at  Chatham,  Frindsbury,  and  Strood 
eastward,  and  still  more  than  at  Ihrith  (Ct-ossness)  westward.  The 
thickness  given  to  the  Lower  Greensand  is  also  more  than  at  Chatham, 
whilst  at  Krith  there  is  none  of  this  formation. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  boring,  however,  lies  ih  the  facts  that 
the  floor  of  the  older  rocks«  which  has  been  proved  in  many  places 
in  Kent»  was  reached  at  a  letel  of  about  1,030  feet  below  Ordnance 
Datum,  and  that  the  PaI»ozoic  formation  found  is  of  Silurian  age, 
nothing  older  than  Devonian  having  been  hitherto  recorded  from  the 
deep  borings  of  the  county,  and  that  only  at  Braboume,  unless  the 
ted  rocka  at  Crossness  should  turn  out  to  be  of  like  age. 

The  proof  of  the  Silurian  age  ot  the  lowest  beds  is  given  by  the 
occTirrence  of  fossili  at  the  depui  of  1,063  feet,  Atrypa  retteutaru  and 
Pteetamh^nitet  having  been  determined  at  the  Palaeontological  Depart- 
ment of  the  Geological  Survey  by  Mr.  H.  A.  AUeb,  from  samples  of  the 
cored  setit  by  Mr.  Baldwin  I^tham^     There  are  traces  of  other  fossils. 

The  practteal  value  of  the  boring  is  that  it  puts  a  northern  limit 
to  the  Kent  eoalfield  lu  its  neighbourhood. 

XII. — Ok  ▲  CASE  OF  ThRITST  AKD  CaUSH-BBECCIATtOK  IK  THE  MAOHRSlAlr 

LiMKSTovB,  Co.  DuBHAK.^    By  David  Woolacott,  D.Sc,  F.G.S. 

ALOlf O  the  two  miles  of  cliff  between  South  Shields  and  Mafsden 
the  breccias  that  formed  so  marked  a  peculiarity  of  the  Magnesian 
Limestone  of  North-£ast  England  are  best  exposed.    The  rocks  seen  are 

*  Read  before  the  British  Aflsocialion,  Section  C  (Geology),  Dublin,  Sept.  1908. 
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the  yellow  sands,  marl  elate,  and  Magnesian  Limestone,  but  the  effect 
of  the  throst  on  the  first  two  cannot  be  observed.  The  limestone, 
although  much  disturbed,  has  a  general  low  dip  to  the  south.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  rocks  of  different  flexibility,  rigidity,  brittleness, 
and  compressive  stretigth,  and  the  uniqueness  of  the  section  ia  due  to 
the  action  of  a  thrust  from  the  north,  which  has  caused  some  of  the 
beds  to  move  latendly  upon  the  others,  with  an  associated  production 
of  folding,  minor-thrustmg,  and  fissuring,  and  a  consequent  develop- 
ment of  dynamic  brecciation. 

In  Frenchman's  Bay  the  lower  limestone  (40  feet  thick)  is 
a  brownish-yellow,  regularly  bedded  rock  of  relatively  high  com- 
pressive strength  and  rigidity.  Its  lower  layers  are  gently  folded, 
but  its  top  layers  are  considerably  disturbed,  being  fractured,  tilted 
up,  and  laterally  displaced.  Resting  on  this  is  about  50  feet  of 
brecciated  limestone,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  a  cemented  mass 
oi  broken  fragment,  which  have  here  and  there  been  dissolved  out 
from  the  cementing  matrix,  the  rock  becoming  cellular.  In  places 
the  bedding,  unfolded  but  fractured,  is  still  preserved.  It  was 
originally  a  finely  laminated  granular  limestone,  and  is  of  low  rigidity 
and  compressive  strength.  Experiments  performed  by  Dr.  Morrow 
give  the  following  results: — Compressive  strengths  (tons  per  square 
inch  to  break  rock),  lower  limestone,  5*7  tons ;  brecciated  bed  (lower 
middle),  1  ton. 

The  junction  of  the  brecciated  beds  with  the  lower  limestone  is 
a  thrust-plane,  which  does  not  always  coincide  with  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  two  sti*ata ;  and  the  disturbance  of  the  upper 
layers  of  the  latter  rock,  together  with  the  smashing  up  of  the  former, 
is  due  to  the  thrust  movement. 

The  brecciated  beds  occupy  the  top  of  the  cliff  for  over  a  mile. 
Their  upper  surface,  which  is  seen  at  the  north  end  of  Marsden  Baj, 
is  very  irregular  and  hummocky,  the  breccia  having  been  forced  up 
into  the  base  of  the  beds  above.  These  consist  of  about  200  feet  of 
rock  differing  much  in  flexibility  and  compressive  strength  (specimens 
tested  vary  from  1  ton  to  37  tons  per  square  inch).  They  have  been 
thrust  against  a  'Horst,'^  and  consequently  folding,  thrusting,  and 
dynamic  brecciation  have  taken  place.  The  flexible  beds  have  been 
deformed  without  being  much  broken,  while  a  harder,  more  brittle, 
wedge-shaped  limestone  has  been  highly  brecciated.  The  latter  has 
also  had  a  coarse  cleavage  structure  impressed  on  it,  and  part  of  it  has 
been  torn  off  and  thrust  into  the  beds  above.  Breccia  gashes  and 
vertical  fissures  filled  with  breccia,  which  has  fallen  into  them,  occur 
on  both  sides  of  this  folded  and  broken  area.  The  amount  of  lateral 
displacement  at  this  point  has  probably  been  about  100  yards,  and  the 
experiments  indicate  that  the  magnitude  of  the  thrust  was  about 
300  tons  per  square  foot. 

1  <  Horst,'  Bee  Suess,  '*  Antlitz  der  Erde,''  Ist  ed.  (1885),  vol.  i,  p.  167,  and  alio 
Maria  Ogilvie,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  1893,  toI.  ilix,  p.  77,  for  explanatioo 
of  term. 
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XIII. — Thb  Latxbits  avb  Battxite  Zove  or  North-East  Ibklaitd/ 
By  Professor  Gbxhtillx  A.  J.  Cole,  F.0.8. 

THIS  paper  was  merely  explanatory  of  an  exhibit  of  the  tj^pes  of 
rock  formed  during  the  interval  between  the  basaltic  eruptions  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  in  Eocene  times.  It  was  urged,  in  agreement 
with  the  views  of  Bichardson  and  Tate  and  Holden,  that  the  red 
lateritic  zone  represents  basalt  altered  in  $itii  even  down  to  depths  of 
40  feet,  the  so-called  '  volcanic  bombs '  in  the  layer  being  residual 
lumps  of  less  altered  basalt.  Such  a  type  of  alteration  is  clearly 
connected  with  the  climatic  conditions  of  Eocene  times.  Some  of  the 
pisolitic  iron-ore  may  have  accumulated  on  the  surface  of  the  laterite 
in  pools  formed  during  the  rainy  seasons.  The  pale  bauxites  are 
derived  from  sporadic  eruptions  of  rhyolite,  and  the  bi-pyramidal 
crystals  of  quartz  in  them  prove  this  over  a  wide  area.  The  thin 
bauxitic  layer,  occurring  as  it  does  above  the  pisolitic  iron-ore,  may  be 
in  part  formed  by  wind-borne  material. 


XIY. — Ow    SOKE  Fossil    Shells    fbom  Coxpabo  Boad,   TBniinAi).' 
By  B.  J.  Lechmbbe  Gxjppy. 

AMONG  the  fossils  submitted  to  me  for  determination  at  different 
times  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Cunningham-Craig,  E.G.S.,  lately  Govern- 
ment Geologist,  was  one  collection  of  peculiar  interest  consisting  of 
fresh-water  sbells  of  genera  and  species  not  now  found  in  Trinidad, 
and  forming  a  fauna  completely  distinct  from  any  now  existing  here. 
The  locality  given  me  was  Gomparo  Koad.  I  furnished  Mr.  Craig 
with  the  names  of  the  shells  and  notes  on  them,  but  I  think  it  as 
well  to  put  on  record  the  names  of  these  fossils. 

1.  Semuinus  iuIeatWf  Conrad. 
Amer.  Joum.  Conch.,  1870. 

Conrad  considers  Jff,  tenellui  to  be  a  near  ally  of  this  shell.  It  is, 
however,  very  closely  akin  to  H.  hieinetus,  Beeve,  an  existing  species 
of  South  American  rivers.  Melania  eingulata^  Moricand  (Journal  de 
Conch.,  I860,  pi.  xii,  fig.  6),  and  M.  \l£elanop%i9)  hraaih'eniis,  Mor. 
(ibid.,  pi.  xii,  fig.  7),  are  also  very  near. 

2.  LeptoxU  erenocartna,  Moricand. 
An  inhabitant  of  Brazilian  rivers.     A  remarkable  and  aberrant  form 
of  Melania, 

3.  Anodon  hatesii,  H.  Woodward. 
Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1871-4  ser.,  vol.  vii,  p.  103,  pi.  v,  fig.  10. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  to  Asia  for  the  nearest  analogue  of  this 
bivalve,  which  is  related  to  the  Anodon  leoiaudi  of  our  rivers  and 
equally  so  to  A,  iirionos.  Orb.,  and  A.  puekhana.  Orb.,  of  South 
America.  The  African  shell  figured  under  the  name  of  Margaritana 
pfeifferiana  by  Bernardi  (Journal  de  Conch.,  1860,  pi.  xii,  figs.  1,  2) 
bears  much  likeness  to  the  species  named,  which  are  all  closely  related. 

^  Bead  before  the  British  Aseociation,  Section  G  (Geology),  Dublin,  Sept.  1$N)8. 
'  Bulletin  Botanical  Department,  Trinidad,  Jbly,  1908,  Article  No.  1005. 
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4.  Cyrena  temtstriatay  Desh. 
I  had  attached  the  manuscript  name  of  craiyiana  to  this  shell,  but 
a  closer  comparison  of  the  numerous  specimens  contained  in  a  slah  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Craig  to  the  Victoria  Museum  caused  me  to  feel  donbtful 
whether  it  ought  to  be  accounted  distinct  from  the  C.  SBmtMtritUa  d 
the  European  Tertiaries  (Fictet,  Paleontologie,  pi.  Ixzvi,  fig.  10;  and 
Forbes,  Isle  of  Wight,  pi.  iii,  fig.  2).  It  is  akin  to  C.  tolida,  Phil.,  of 
Central  American  rivera. 

5.  There  is  also  a  rerj  remarkable  bivalve  whose  fragmentary 
condition  prevents  determination. 

The  collection  indicates  fluviatile  or  estuarine  conditions,  and  has 
resemblances  to  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  the  Amazons  valley,  who«e 
fauna  has  been  described  by  Conrad  (Amer.  Joum.  Conch.,  1870)  and 
H.  Woodward  (Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1871).  I  am  of  opinion  that 
a  FUocene  age  is  denoted. 

Note. — In  addition  to  the  papers  referred  to  by  H.  Woodward  in  the 
place  above  cited,  there  is  a  paper  by  Etheridge  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  1879,  vol.  xxxv, 
pp.  82-8,  on  fossils  collected  by  Barington  Brown  in  the  Amazons 
valley. 

XY. — ^On  thb  CsxEVT-psoDuaNo  Materials  of  Napardca,  Trivibad.' 
By  E.  J.  Lbchkebe  Guppt. 

WHEN  I  retired  from  office  under  Government  at  the  beginning  of 
1891,  I  undertook  an  examination  of  the  rocks  of  Kaparima  in 
Trinidad.  These  formations  had  occupied  my  attention  at  interval 
ever  since  1859,  when  I  first  studied  them.  The  discovery  of  the 
wonderful  series  of  Foraminifera,  of  which  I  had  previously  gained 
only  a  glimpse  in  1872,  was  the  first  reward  of  that  examination; 
but  as  a  collateral  result  I  found  that  we  had  here  a  very  extensive 
series  of  deposits  apparently  suitable  as  material  for  the  manufacture 
of  cement.  I  inquired  of  the  Fublic  Works  Department  if  thi^ 
information  would  be  of  any  use  to  them,  more  especially  as  the  beds 
passed  through  and  were  developed  on  Government  lands.  The  reply 
I  got  was  that  all  the  cement  wanted  could  be  furnished  by  the  Crown 
Agents  for  the  Colonies  and  there  was  no  need  of  any  local  supply. 

The  results  of  my  examination  of  the  Naparima  rocks  'were 
embodied  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London  aod 
published  in  their  Journal,  November,  1892,  p.  519.'  In  that  paper 
I  casually  mentioned  the  occurrence  of  cement  materials  in  these  rocks 
in  these  words  (p.  630) :  <<  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  in  some 
of  the  marls  we  have  a  material  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
cement."  It  was  not  until  this  paper  was  before  the  Geological  Society 
that  I  was  aware  that  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Jukes-Browne  had  been 
working  at  the  geology  of  Barbados  and  had  read  a  paper  thereon 
before  tiie  Society.    Iliese  gentlemen  were  good  enough  to  forwaid  to 

^  Bulletin  Botanical  Department,  Trinidad,  Jolj,  1908,  Article  No.  1006. 
*  See  GaoL.  Hag.,  1892,  p.  331,  and  a  further  paper  in  Gaoi..  Mao.,  1900, 
pp.  322^. 
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me  a  copy  of  their  highly  interesting  and  elahorate  paper  (Journal 
Geological  Society,  London,  1891,  p.  198,  and  1892,  p.  170), 
which  showed  that  there  was  a  remarkable  similarity  between  the 
rocks  of  Barbados  and  those  of  Naparima.  But  it  was  not  even  then, 
but  a  conjee  of  years  later,  that  I  became  aware  of  the  existence  of 
cement-producing  materials  in  the  oceanic  rocks  of  Barbados  similar 
to  those  of  Naparima.  Professor  Harrison  had  the  kindness  to  send 
me,  what  I  had  not  seen  before,  a  copy  of  the  report  prepared  by  him 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Jukes«Browne  on  the  geology  of  Barbados 
for  the  Government  of  that  island.     In  this  they  say : — 

''The  lowest  chalkv  beds  of  the  oceanic  series  possess  a  value 
which  is  derived  partly  from  their  chemical  composition  and  partly 
from  the  fact  of  their  lying  immediately  upon  the  dark  clays.  In 
these  deposits  we  have  the  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  cement. 
We  believe  the  cement-making  will  be,  if  the  suggestion  is  followed 
up  with  energy,  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  industries  of  the 
island.  We  may  mention  that  there  aro  other  beds  of  chalky  earth 
which  would  be  equally  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  cement,  and, 
further,  that  there  are  beds  of  dark-grey  earth  consisting  partly  of 
chalky  earth  and  partly  of  fine  mud,  which  have  a  chemical  com* 
position  that  seems  to  indicate  their  suitability  for  making  cement 
without  any  admixture  of  clay." 

Beds  of  the  identical  composition  of  those  referred  to  in  the  fore* 
going  extract  occur  in  the  Naparima  district.  It  is  matter  for  trial 
and  experiment  merely  which  of  them  is  best  for  the  manufacture  of 
cement.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  softer  beds  will  be  the  best,  but 
some  of  them  may  require  to  be  mixed  with  more  argillaceous  material, 
which  can  easily  be  obtained  from  the  other  beds  in  the  neighbourhood. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  material  will  be  found  which  will  give 
the  nght  proportions  without  any  admixture. 

During  my  investigation  of  the  Naparima  rocks,  particularly  in 
1891,  I  was  struck  by  the  remarkable  resemblance  in  composition 
between  these  rocks  and  those  from  which  cement  was  manufactured 
as  described  by  various  authorities.  I  have  not  at  present  by  me  all 
the  works  I  have  consulted  on  the  subject,  but  it  will  suffice  to  refer 
to  the  United  States  Geological  Beports,  namely,  the  20th  Annual 
Report  (1898-9),  the  2l8t  Annual  Report  (1899-1900),  p.  402,  and 
the  22nd  Annual  Report  (1900-1),  p.  728.  According  to  these 
the  average  composition  of  the  matenal  for  the  best  quality  of  cement 
is  practictuly  the  same  as  found  in  the  Naparima  deposits. 

I. — Catalooue  of  Mikebals  nr  thb  Techhological  Museum  or  the 
South  Austbauan  School  of  Mikes  akd  IirnusTRiBs.  Compiled 
by  Herbert  Basedow,  Honorary  Curator,  pp.  200.  Adelaide: 
C.  E.  Bristow,  1907. 

IT  is  evident  from  the  Catalogue  which  has  been  carefully  prepared 
by  Mr.  Basedow  that  the  South  Australian  School  or  Mines 
possesses  a  collection  of  minerals  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
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teaching.  Numbering  about  25,000  specimens,  it  includes  all  Uie 
important  mineral  species,  South  Australian  minerals  being,  of  course, 
well  represented.  The  species  are  classified  accor&i^  to  the 
arrangement  adopted  by  Dana  in  the  sixth  edition  of  the  '*  System 
of  Mineralogy,"  and  the  information  contained  in  the  Cat^ogue 
comprises  the  registered  number  of  each  specimen,  its  locality  when 
known,  the  source  through  which  it  was  obtained,  and  occasional 
remarks  of  general  interest. 


II. — A  Pocket  Hakdbook  op  Mihebals.  By  G.  Mohtaoub  Sutles* 
pp.  ix  +  298,  with  69  figures  in  the  text.  New  York  :  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  1908.    Price  12t.  6d.  net. 

TO  those  who  have  to  arrive  at  a  rapid  determination  of  mineral 
specimens — for  instance,  prospectors  and  other  workers  in  the 
field — the  convenient  handbook  prepared  by  Professor  Butler  will 
prove  welcome.  In  it  he  gives  for  each  species  the  physical  characters, 
such  as  the  colour,  lustre,  hardness,  and  streak,  that  are  observable 
almost  by  mere  handling  of  the  specimen,  and  the  reactions  that  may 
be  determined  by  means  of  the  orainary  blowpipe  and  simple  reagents 
included  in  any  prospector's  outfit,  the  more  important  and  decisive 
tests  being  emphasized  by  a  judicious  use  of  heavy  type.  The  various 
characters  are  summarised  in  tables  printed  at  the  end  of  the  book 
on  folding  sheets  of  paper,  an  inconvenient  arrangement  that  would 
probably  not  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  constant  use.  Ample  space 
is  left  for  the  addition  of  notes  that  experience  may  suggest,  and  tiie 
book  is  well  illustrated  with  sketches  of  characteristic  crystals  and 
pictures  of  typical  specimens.  The  additional  chapters  dealing 
respectively  with  the  commercially  important  ores  of  the  various 
metals  and  with  the  average  retail  prices  of  gem-stones  and  minerals 
will  be  valuable  to  the  prospector,  and  the  ample  glossary  will  be 
useful  to  those  not  conversant  with  the  technical  terms  in  vogue 
among  mineralogists.  The  arrangement  of  the  mineral  species 
follows  closely  Dana's  well-known  treatise,  from  which,  indeed,  the 
information  given  has  been  mainly  culled. 

The  value  of  the  book  would  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
addition  of  numerical  data,  such  as  the  specific  gravity,  which  is  given 
only  in  cases  where  it  is  an  obviously  distinctive  character,  and  the 
refractive  constants.  Methylene  iodide  has  been  so  much  reduced  in 
price  of  late  years  that  an  ounce  or  so  is  no  serious  addition  to  the 
expense  of  an  outfit;  even  without  a  dilutant  it  may  after  a  little 
experience  be  employed  to  give  valuable  information.  Now  that 
portable  refractometers  are  available  it  is  possible  to  determine  in 
the  case  of  most  transparent  substances  the  refi-active  indices,  often 
a  satisfactorily  decisive  test. 


III. — Bribp  Notices. 
1.  Plumbago. — It  is  singular  to  find  how  little  one  knows  about  the 
most  ordinary  things,  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Evans  must  be  congratulated  in 
having,  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Murray,  cleared  up  the  history  of  the 
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^woid  Plumbago.  But  it  bag  required  47  pages  of  the  Pbilological 
Society's  TraDsactions  for  1908  to  tell  tbe  story.  Tbe  earliest  use  of 
the  word  seems  to  occur  in  Pliny  (Hist,  l^'at.,  v,  95),  where,  quoting 
from  DiosGorides,  be  says,  *'  quidam  limatum  plumbum  sic  terunt, 
quidam  et  plumbaginem  admiscent."  '  Plombagine '  occurs  in  Cotgrave, 
Prench  and  English  Dictionary,  1611,  but  tibe  first  English  use  of 
'  plumbago '  is  belieyed  to  be  seen  in  John  Woodall's  ''  Surgion's  Mate,'' 
1617,  p.  113,  where  the  word  is  explained  as  ''Plumbago,  or  red 
leade,  hath  the  force  of  binding,  mollifying,  filling  up  hoUow  ulcers 
with  fiesh."  The  paper  is  of  extreme  interest,  not  only  from  the  care 
with  which  it  has  been  prepared,  but  from  the  light  it  throws  on  the 
early  history  of  mineralogy,  for  the  history  of  Plumbago  may  be  taken 
as  a  type  of  that  of  any  oUier  mineral. 

2.  Local  Societixs. — ^ICr.  W.  G.  Clarke  has  a  paper  on  the  ''  Dis« 
tribution  of  Flint  and  Bronze  Implements  in  19'orfolk,"  and  ICr.  Frank 
Leney  writes  on  '*  Some  Additions  to  the  Norwich  Castle  Museum  in 
1906,"  in  the  Trans.  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Nat.  Soc.,  vol.  yiii,  pt.  3. 
None  of  these  accessions  are  of  geological  interest.  Mr.  Clarke's 
paper  is  most  useful,  as  it  giyes  information  as  to  the  present  resting- 
place  of  the  specimens  and  where  they  were  described.  The  Trans. 
Edinburgh  Geological  Society,  toI.  x,  pts.  1  and  2,  includes  papers 
'*  On  the  Mineralogy  of  the  Faeroes,  arranged  topographically,"  by 
James  Currie ;  **  Volcanic  TufFs  on  Ben  Nevis,"  by  Wm.  l^ckie  ; 
'*  Fossils  and  Conditions  of  Deposit,  a  theory  of  CoaJ  formation,"  by 
C.  B.  Crampton;  ''Contemporaneous  Volcanic  Action  in  the  Banff- 
shire Schists,"  by  Wm.  Mackie;  "New  Localities  for  Oil-beaiing 
Shale  near  Edinburgh,"  by  Crampton  &  Tait;  "Recent  Progress 
in  Seismology,"  by  C.  G.  Knott ;  "  Geology  of  Malcolm,"  by 
B.  Campbell  &  Ai  G.  Stenhouse ;  and  "  Egg-shaped  Stones  dredged 
from  Wick  Harbour,"  by  D.  Tait.  These  curious  egg-shaped  stones 
are  considered  by  Mr.  Tait  to  be  rolled  concretionary  nodules  of 
Jurassic  age. 

3.  Museums. — "We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  an  able 
article  on  the  present  position  at  the  British  Museum  (Natural 
History),  which  appears  in  the  August  number  of  the  Museums 
Journal,  d  propos  of  the  letter  signed  "  Wilfred  Mark  Webb  "  which 
appeared  in  the  Titnes,  10th  July  last. 

The  Report  of  the  Borough  of  Colchester  Corporation  Museum,  1908, 
shows  a  good  deal  of  activity  chiefiy  in  an  archsBological  direction. 
Many  important  local  finds  are  listed,  and  some  of  the  more  interesting 
have  been  photographed  and  sold  as  postcards.  This  photography  of  all 
objects  of  interest  cannot  be  too  greatly  persevered  in,  as  the  pictures 
are  valuable  to  others  who  cannot  obtain  the  real  thing.  When,  more- 
over, they  are  utilized  as  postcards,  there  is  every  chance  of  their 
paying  for  themselves,  and  thus  confounding  one  of  the  chief  difficulties 
of  local  authorities. 

The  Report  of  the  Ruskin  Museum  for  1908  lists  as  an  accession  to 
the  mineral  collection  a  "  specimen  of  laminated  talc  containing 
arborescent  pyrolusite."  Beyond  that  all  additions  have  been  artistic 
or  literary. 
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The  Manchester  ICaaeum  haa  arranged  the  ''  Mark  Stirrup " 
collection,  a  series  of  Coal-measure  plants  from  the  Radstock  series, 
and  is  now  taking  in  hand  the  Cretaceous  collection,  which  was  sadlj 
in  want  of  attention.  Among  noteworthy  accessions  is  the  Thomas 
Parker  collection  of  Carhoniferous  fishes  and  Brachiopods,  containing 
types  figured  hj  Mr.  J.  W.  Davis  and  Br.  Thos.  Davidson.  The 
geological  lihrarj  has  heen  enriched  hy  Mr.  Stirrup's  hooks,  and 
a  lai^e  collection  of  stone  implements  presented  by  Mr.  R.  D. 
Darhishire. 

The  Museum  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society  has  appointed 
the  Rev.  W.  Johnson  as  curator  in  the  place  of  the  late  J.  F.  Walker. 
The  Tertiary  fossils  have  been  re-labelled,  but  we  hope  the  origin^ 
labels  have  in  every  case  been  kept.  The  geological  department  did  not 
receive  a  single  accession  during  1907<^8.  The  '^ Report"  is  tnainly 
arch«ologioal,  save  Br.  T.  Anderson^-s  paper  on  the  Volcanoes  ol 
Guatemida,  which  has  been  reprinted  from  the  Geographical  Journal. 

Rugby  School  Museum  has  acquired,  through  the  generosity  of  the 
Hon.  £*  C.  Fraser»  a  collection  of  bones  of  the  Bodo  and  the  Solitaire. 

We  learn  from  the  Naturdlut  that  Beverley  in  Yorkshire  will 
soon  have  a  local  museum. 

4.  IcB.*«*Mr.  J.  G.  Buchanan^s  lecture  on  Ice  to  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain  in  May  last  has  now  reached  us.  Full  of  suggestive 
and  interesting  matter  and  well  illustrated,  we  can  only  find  room  to 
call  attention  to  the  chief  headings  dealt  with.  These  are  the  nature 
of  the  ice  formed  by  freezing  saline  solutions ;  the  distinction  between 
the  melting-point  of  a  sulMtance  and  the  temperature  at  which  it 
melts  under  given  conditions;  the  influence  of  salt  in  inducing  the 
melting-point  of  ice ;  cryoscopic  equivalence  between  pressure  and 
salinity ;  influence  of  impuri^  on  the  apparent  latent  neat  of  ice ; 
glacier  grains ;  their  size ;  sun-weathering  of  granular  ice  produces 
white  surface  of  glacier ;  snow  neve  and  glacier ;  lake  ice ;  its  grain ; 
characteristics  of  an  advancing  glacier ;  grooving  of  ice  by  rock ;  and 
external  work  of  a  glacier.  The  author  concludes  his  printed  lecture 
with  an  explanation  of  '*  the  real  region  of  mechanical  erosion  and 
attrition  is  the  seashore,''  with  a  note  on  the  advantage  of  studv  of 
tropical  lands,  and  refers  to  the  '  Crumble '  formation.  He  lays 
down  the  law  that  ''the  chemical  action  of  atmospherical  moisture 
and  the  tendency  of  every  part  of  a  mountain  or  rock  to  yield  to 
gravitv  when  not  adequately  supported,  suffice  to  account  for  all  the 
degradation  of  rock  which  we  observe."  Excellent  photographs  of 
granular  ice,  of  a  stream«bed  after  three  rainless  years  and  on  the 
same  day  but  after  a  violent  rainstorm,  and  of  the  chemical  and 
gravitational  degradation  of  the  mountain  slopes  at  the  back  ot 
Antofagasta,  Chili,  where  the  landscape  consists  of  a  succession  of 
taluses  in  a  rainless  district,  ate  given. 

5.    Geological  Subvet  of  New  Jebsbt. 
Ankual  Bxpokx  ov  the  8tatb  GeoLootsi  roa  the  Yeah  1907.     8vo; 
pp.  192.    Trenton,  5.J.,  1908. 
The  bulk  of  this  volume  is  occupied  with  J.  V.  Lewis'  Petrography 
of  the  Newark  Igneous  Rocks,  illustrated  by  many  plates  of  field 
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occurreneeB  and  their  Bections.  The  other  portion  of  the  volume 
consists  of  reports  on  an  Inland  Waterway  from  Cape  May  to  Bay 
Head,  hy  H.  £.  Kiimmel,  with  estimates  by  Yermeule  and  Haupt. 
Detailed  maps  are  also  given. 

6.  CxYLoir. 

Cktlon,  a  Handbook  for  thb  Kssident  a9D  tax  Tuavsller.    By 

J.  C.  Willis.    8vo  ;  pp.  246,  map,  and  many  illustrations.   Colombo^ 

Colombo  Apothecaries*  Co. ;  London,  Dulau  &  Co.,  1907. 

This  book  provides  information  on  the  Geology,  Geography,  Climate, 

Zoology,  Botany,  Forests,  and  IrrigatioD,  besides  the  History,  People, 

and  Archadology  of  the  Island.    The  scientific  matter  is  sketchy,  and  the 

zoology  needs  expansion.     Several  pages  are  filled  with  notes  on  the 

mineral  products,  and  among  the  illustrations  is  an  excellent  picture 

of  a  graphite  mine  taken  by  Mr.  Coomaraswamy.    To  anyone  visiting 

this  delightful  island  the  book  should  be  indispensable. 

7.  Martlahb. 
Maryland  Geological  Survey  :  Vol.  VI.  8vo.  Baltimore  :  John 
Hopkins  Press,  1906. 
This  volume  deals  with  the  physical  features  of  the  State  by 
W.  Bullock  Clark  and  E.  B.  Matthews,  and  gives  a  general  summary 
of  the  geology  under  formations,  the  mineral  resources,  etc.,  with 
special  references  to  economics,  rainfall,  hydrography,  and  forestry. 
Plates  are  given  of  the  characteristic  fossils  and  maps  of  the  clays  and 
other  minerals.  Mr.  A.  N.  Johnson  gives  his  fourth  report  on  the 
highways  of  Maryland,  with  details  of  road-construction  and  other 
matters,  as  cost  and  maintenance,  of  value  to  local  bodies.  Mr.  £.  B. 
Matthews  defines  the  counties  of  Maryland,  their  origin,  boundaries, 
and  election  districts,  and  his  paper  is  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
coloured  maps.  An  8  miles  to  1  inch  map  of  the  whole  State, 
geologically  coloured,  is  included  in  an  envelope,  and  on  this  is 
also  indicated  the  agricultural  soils. 

8.  Coral    Reefs. — In  a  paper   on   **  Coral  Reefs  of   the    Great 
Barrier,'*  *  Queensland,  Messrs.  C.  Hedley  and  T.  G.  Taylor  remark — 
"Unhappily  for  its  subject,  the  controversy  upon  Coral  Reefs  has 
been  mainly  conducted  in  cities  distant  the  world's  breadth  from  the 
scene  of  investigation.     Data  compiled  for  other  purposes  are  pressed 
into  service,  and  opportunities  of  verifying  facts  are  denied  to  authors. 
Some  who  discoui-se  learnedly  on  coral  geology  have  perhaps  i 
touched  a  living  coral."     They  then  proceed  to  describe  in  detail 
traverses  of  the  Great  Barrier  Reef,  and  give  the  following  sum 
of  zones  as  typical  of  East  Hope  Isle  : — 

Feet. 

1.  Living  coral  rampart 10 

2.  Liying  coral  (inner  zone) 30 

3.  Aleyonaria,  etc 300 

Algae  {Halimeda,  etc.) 600 

Islet — Coral  sand  beach 60 

Tree-clad  Island 600 

Beach  and  coral  rock 60 

*  Adelaide  Meeting  of  Australian  Association,  held  January,  1907. 
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Feet. 

1.  CAama  beds 300 

300 

900 

.       1500 

30 

90 

30 


2.  Pseudo-lagoon— (a)  Sponges 
ih)  Mussels,  etc. 
\c)  Heliovora 

3.  Clinker  embankment  (btOKen  oonls) 

4.  Rock  pools         .... 

5.  Outer  zone,  massive  living  conUs 

A  map  and  diagrams  are  given.  The  authors  summarize  as  folio 
The  growth  of  an  individual  reef  is  shown  to  proceed  man 
cycle.  If  the  reef  reaches  the  surface  with  its  axis  along:  t^e 
then  its  shape  endures ;  but  if  across  the  wind,  then  its  extre 
are  produced  backwards,  forming  first  a  crescent,  later  a  horsi 
and  lastlj  an  oval,  thus  enclosing  a  lagoon.  Descent  at  this 
arrests  dcTelopment  or  rejuvenates  the  reef.  In  quiescence  the  1 
walls  broaden,  the  lagoon  is  obliterated  with  sediment,  a  Teg( 
sandbank  spreads  on  the  summit,  and  the  atoll,  grown  to  a  caj 
arrived  at  maturitj.  'Negro-heads'  are  not,  as  has  been  adva 
relics  of  former  raised  reefs,  but  masses  of  coral  tossed  up  by  hurric 
and  no  great  antiquity  can  be  ascribed  to  them.  They  find  for  Dar^ 
view  that  this  portion  of  the  Great  Barrier  has  been  formed  di: 
subsidence. 


OORRS3SFOXTZDS3XTOS3. 


SUMMARY    OF    PROGRESS. 

SiB, — In  the  review  of  the  Summary  of  Progress  of  the  Oeolog 
Survey  for  1907  (August  number,  p.  379),  two  rather  misleai] 
statements  have  been  inadvertently  made  which  it  is  desirable 
correct.  It  is  stated  that  the  Appendix  contains  articles  ''  on 
Mugearites,  one  of  the  Tertiary  igneous  rocks  of  the  Inner  Kebrid( 
and  '^  on  the  marine  beds  near  the  base  of  the  Upper  Carboniferou: 
Scotland." 

The  article  on  the  Mugearites  was  written  to  describe  rocks  of  \ 
type  occurring  in  the  Carboniferous  volcanic  series  in  Midlothian  i 
East  Lothian.  The  Tertiary  Mugearites,  previously  recognised  i 
named  by  Mr.  Harker,  were  only  introduced  for  the  sake  of  co 
parison.  The  marine  beds  referred  to  occur,  not  near  the  base 
the  Upper  Carboniferous  in  Scotland,  but  near  the  base  of  the  Up] 
Carboniferous  red  barren  measures,  which  in  Scotland  overlie  all  1 
worked  coal-seams  of  the  Coal-measures. 

J.    HOBNE. 

DESOR'S  "SYNOPSIS  DES  ECHINIDES  FOSSILES." 
Sir, — The  ** Synopsis  des  fechinides  Fossiles,"  by  E.  Desor,  is  awe 
still  in  constant  use  by  every  worker  on  the  Echinoidea.  Its  ui 
however,  is  rendered  difficult,  first,  by  the  lack  of  an  index — a  wji 
particularly  felt  in  these  days  when  so  many  names  have  been  alterc 
secondly,  by  the  fact  that  it  was  published  in  livramm  issued 
different  dates,  and  that  certain  sheets  were  cancelled,  others  bei 
substituted  at  a  later  date. 
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I  propose,  therefore,  to  publiah  a  double  Index  to  the  generic  and 
specific  names  in  the  **  Synopsis,"  the  names  in  the  first  part  being 
arranged  alphabetically  under  the  trivial  names,  while  the  second  part 
^Ul  be  an  index  to  generic  names,  each  followed  by  a  list  of  the 
species  referred  to  it  by  Desor.  This  index  will  be  preceded  by 
a  ''  Note  surles  dates  de  publication,"  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Jules  Lambert, 
who  has  spent  many  years  in  ascertaining  all  the  bibliographic  details 
with  reganl  to  this  work. 

The  Index  will  be  printed  on  paper  of  the  same  size  as  the 
**  Synopsis." 

Should  there  be  as  many  as  eighty  subscribers,  the  price  may  be  as 
low  as  five  shillings. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  intending  subscribers  will  commimicate  with  me 
at  the  Natural  History  Museum,  S.W.,  at  an  early  date,  as  after 
publication  the  price  will  probably  be  raised. 

F.  A.  Bathbb. 

THE  TYGERBERO  ANTICLINE. 
Sib, — I  regret  to  have  again  to  refer  to  this  subject,  not  that  I  wish 
to  insist  that  my  explanation  of  the  cause  for  this  fold  is  the  correct 
one,  but  that  I  cannot  let  a  fold  described  by  me  as  an  anticline,  and 
shown  to  be  an  anticline  even  in  Dr.  C.  Sandberg's  photograph  in  the 
Geological  Magazive  for  July,  p.  311,  be  referred  to  as  a  syncline. 
Dr.  Sandberg's  photograph  is  taken  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  poort 
to  that  from  which  the  photograph  in  Mr.  Eogers'  '*  Geology  of  Cape 
Colony  "  is  taken,  and  the  real  difference  is  that  the  south  limb  of 
the  anticline  is  cut  away  and  only  appears  in  the  background.  In 
the  original  communication  in  the  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  8. A.,  1906, 
vol.  ix,  Dr.  Sandberg  records  that  his  study  of  this  fold  was  pursued 
during  a  '*  stay  of  a  few  hours  off  and  on  "  (p.  82),  and  geologising  in 
a  new  and  unfamiliar  country  under  such  conditions  is  the  only  excuse 
Dr.  Sandberg  can  offer  for  seeing  things  upside  down. 

Eekest  H.  L.  Schwabz. 
Albany  Museum, 

Box  13,  G&ahamstown,  Oapb  Colony. 
AtiffMt  16,  1908. 

THE  TERM  'CREVASSE.' 
Sib, — In  several  American  books  on  Physiography  the  term 
^crevasse'  is  employed  to  designate  tbe  gap  that  is  occasionally 
made  in  natural  or  artificial  levees.  Surely  such  an  employment 
of  the  term  is  to  be  deprecated,  seeing  that  it  has  for  long  been  used 
in  another  connexion.  I  have  also  a  faint  recollection  of  having  seen 
it  used  synonymously  with  the  term  *  grike.'  There  are  already  too 
many  terms  in  circulation  that  are  used  technically  in  more  than  one 
science.  In  many  cases  their  usage  in  the  several  sciences  has  obtained 
such  general  recognition  that  it  is  undesirable  to  suggest  any  change, 
but  in  such  a  branch  of  science  as  river-development  this  can  scarcely 
yet  be  argued.  In  Holland,  where  incursions  of  the  sea  are  not 
infrequent  owing  to  the  breaking  down  of  the  artificial  levees,  the 
term  *eenbroek'  is  employed  to  describe  the  'breaking  in.'     The 
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tenn  is  a  conyenient  one  to  pronounce,  and  may  be  suggested  as  aa 
alternative  for  '  creyasse,'  which  is  preoccupied. 

L.  RicKABmov. 
Chbltbhraii. 

StpUmbtr  14,  1906. 


JOAQUIM    FELIPE    NERY    DELGADO. 
Fob.  Memb.  Gbol.  Soc.  Lond. 
BoBN  1844.  DiBD  AvousT  3,  1908. 

We  regret  to  learn  from  Monsieur  A.  Torres,  the  Secretary  to  the 
Sexyice  Geologique  du  Portugal,  Rua  do  Arco  a  Jesus,  113,  Lisbon,  <j 
the  death  of  Monsieur  J.  F.  Nery  Delgado,  Director  of  the  Qeological 
Suryey  of  Portugal,  which  occurred  at  Figneira-da«Foz  on  the  did 
August.  Mr,  Delgado  was  elected  a  Foreign  Correspondent  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  London  in  1887  and  a  Foreign  Member  in  1899. 
He  was  a  retired  General  of  Diyision,  Inspector  General  of  Mines,  and 
Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Lisbon.  Under  his 
directorship  the  Geological  Suryey  of  Portugal  has  published  a  long 
and  yaluable  series  of  maps  and  memoirs,  illustrated  by  some  yery 
excellent  plates,  beginning  in  quarto  form  as  far  back  as  1865,  and 
also  in  octayo  form  since  1885. 

Mr.  Delgado's  first  important  work  was  the  exploration  of  the  caves 
in  the  Jurassic  limestone  of  Cesareda,  Portugal,  of  which  he  published 
an  account  in  1862  (abstract  in  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xxiy, 
1868,  pt.  ii,  p.  9).  He  afterwards  deyoted  special  attention  to  the 
Palaeozoic  rocks  of  Portugal,  and  prepared  an  important  memoir  on 
the  Silurian  for  the  Geological  Suryey  in  1876.  In  the  course  of 
this  research  he  became  interested  in  the  remarkable  tracks  and 
markings  found  in  grits,  supposed  to  be  of  Arenig  age,  in  Central  and 
Northern  Portugal.  He  accordingly  published  his  well-known  memoir 
on  the  so-called  Bihhitea  or  Cruziana,  with  a  fine  series  of  illustratiye 
plates,  in  1886.  He  formed  the  opinion  that  these  problematical 
fossils  were  the  impressions  of  algfls.  In  1892  M.  Delgado  described 
a  new  Silurian  trilobite,  Liehas  (  Uraliehat)  Riheiroi^  of  yery  remark- 
able size,  and  some  years  later  he  published  some  notes  on  the 
minerals  and  rocks  of  the  Portuguese  African  possession  of  Angola. 
In  1888  M.  Delgado  attended  the  International  Qeological  Congress 
in  London,  and  became  personally  known  to  many  British  geologists. 
His  manner  was  that  of  the  true  scholar,  quiet  and  unassuming,  and 
he  endeared  himself  to  a  large  circle  of  friends  who  mourn  his  loss. 

SiB  Thomas  Henbt  Holland,  K.C.S.I.,  F.R.S.,  Assoc.  R.C.S., 
DiBECTOB  Geological  SuayEY  op  Ismx. 

We  are  pleased  to  record  that  among  the  recipients  of  Birthday 
Honours,  Thomas  Henry  Holland,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  Qeological 
Suryey  of  India,  has  been  created  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order 
of  the  Indian  Empire. 
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I. — ^VaW  HiSE  Oir  THE   DiTISION  OF  THE   PbE-CaHBEIAN^. 

By  Alfbbd  C.  Lane,  State  Geologist  of  Michigan,  U.S.A. 

WHEN  President Yan  Hise  finished  his  address  before  the  Oeological 
Society  of  America  last  winter,  which  the  Society  has  just 
issued,  he  leaned  over  benignly  and  glanced  at  Dr.  Coleman,  Professor 
Lawson,  and  myself,  and  said  that  while  it  was  not  customary  to 
discuss  the  President's  address  he  hoped  in  this  case  the  custom  would 
be  waived,  as  he  knew  a  number  of  members  disagreed  with  him,  and 
he  felt  tiiey  would  have  criticism  of  value  to  contribute.  Whereupon 
ensued  a  most  friendly  but  lively  discussion,  in  which  many  took  part. 
It  has  not  been  the  custom  of  the  Society  to  report  such  discussions, 
but  I  am  sure  that  Van  Hise  will  not  object  to  see  some  of  the  points 
raised  by  the  writer  in  print,  as  well  as  his  Address. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  Eeweenawan  is  Cambrian,  and  stands 
in  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  the  Georgian  and  Acadian  as  does 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  to  the  Devonian  of  the  Eifel,  or  the  Permian 
and  Trias,  with  their  lavas,  to  the  Alpine  facies  of  the  same  beds. 
This  belief  is  shared  with  Professor  Seaman,  of  the  Michigan  College 
of  Mines,  and  N.  H.  Winchell,  and  we  are  as  conversant  with  the 
facts  as  any. 

It  is  true  no  fossils  have  been  found,  and  that  the  extreme  Upper 
Cambrian  where  it  abuts  against  the  Lower  Keweenawan  series  over- 
laps it  unconformably.  But  if,  as  Leith  suggests,  it  is  a  land  formation, 
that  is  exactly  what  would  be  expected.  It  is,  however,  a  moot 
question  of  fact,  upon  which  probabilities  must  be  balanced,  and 
I  believe  that  in  the  forthcoming  monograph  by  Yan  Hise  and  Leith 
on  the  Lake  Superior  region  both  sides  of  the  question  will  be  fairly 
put  forth,  and  they  will  doubtless  agree  with  the  writer  in  saying  that 
it  would  be  dangerous,  in  making  estimates  of  the  age  of  the  earth, 
to  assign  to  this  series  of  lavas  and  conglomerates  a  thickness  of 
50,000  feet  or  anything  like  the  age- value  of  a  series  of  limestones 
and  shales.  This  was  recently  and  quite  pardonably  done  by  a 
writer  in  the  Geological  Magazine,  who  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  local  facts.  It  will  be  much  wiser  in  such  estimates  to  count  it 
as  part  of  the  Cambrian.    There  are,  however,  some  other  questions 
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of  word  usage  not  requiring  local  knowledge,  but  rather  matters  <d 
Eagluh  style,  i^n  which  one  may  righdy  appeal  to  an  KngHah 
au(£enoe  for  a  fair  and  intelligent  judgment,  in  regard  to  whiek  the 
writer  differs  from  Van  Hise. 

In  the  first  place,  while  Van  Hiae  no  longer  absolutely  restricts  the 
Archaean  to  non-klastics,  he  does  restrict  it  to  pre-Huronian.'  Bat, 
as  he  clearly  states,  the  term  Archean  was  introduced  by  Dana  to 
avoid  the  implication  as  to  life  of  the  term  Azoic  (and  Eozoic)  for 
all  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks,  and  was  divided  by  Dana  into  two  groups, 
the  Huronian  and  Laurentian.  The  excuse  of  Van  Hise  for  thus 
modifying  the  definition  and  denotation  of  the  term  and  its  connotation 
is  that  to  include  ^*  both  pre-Cambriaa  groups  under  one  name  would 
result  in  making  two  groups  of  rock  to  appear  to  be  alike  when,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  radically  different" — the  same  objection 
that  some  feel  against  using  the  term  Algonkian  to  include  Ke weena wan 
and  Huronian. 

While  he  thinks  that  in  so  doing  he  carries  out  the  ''  essential 
intent "  of  Dana,  the  writer  cannot  agree  with  him»  Nor  did  Dana 
himwAlf,  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Yan  Hise  has  to  use  the  synonym 
pre-Cambrian  fifty-three  times  in  twenty-six  pages,  there  would 
appear  some  justification  for  those  geologists  who  prefer  to  employ 
the  term  in  the  original  soise.  It  is  not  so  bad  if  one  does  not 
mind  capitals  in  the  midst  of  a  word  to  write  pre-Cambrian,  but  if  one 
needs  to  refer  to  time  since,  it  is  certainly  clumsier  to  say  post-pre- 
Cambrian  than  post-Archaean.' 

Eut  are  they  really  so  "radically  different''?  Van  Hise  has  shifted 
his  definition.  It  is  no  longer  the  distinction  between  klastic  or  not. 
He  makes  it  very  clear  that  it  is  not  '  zoic,'  and  a  lack  of  clarity 
exists,  which,  as  it  is  absent  from  the  style  of  this  clear  and 
forceful  writer,  seems  rather  imaginary.  An  extra  widespread  and 
important  unconformity  between  them,  a  greater  proportion  of  normal 
sediments  in  the  later  division  or  Huronian,  and  very  great  difficulty 
in  applying  ordinary  stratigraphio  methods  to  the  earlier  pre-Cambrian 
— these  appear  to  be  the  bases  of  division.  But  it  is  clear,  it  is  indeed 
emphasized  by  Van  Hise,  that  division  on  such  lines  is  essentially 
local,  unless  one  could  show  some  reason  why  all  over  the  earth  at 
the  same  time  there  should  be  a  great  unconformity,  as  when  the 
moon  went  off. 

It  would  seem  to  the  writer  on  9uch  grounds  impossible  to  be  sure, 
for  instance,  that  the  Eona  Dolomite  of  the  lowest  Huronian  might 
not  be  the  equivalent  of  the  GrenviUe  Limestone  of  the  Upper 
Laurentian. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  a  paper  devoted  to  discussing  the  diviaon 
of  the  pre-Cambrian,  by  an  oversight  Yan  Hise  should  forget  to 
mention  the  early  thesis  of  the  eminent  geologist  Credner  on  this 
subject,'  while  he  pays  so  cordial  a  tribute  to  Pumpelly  and  ICarvine, 

1  If  we  remove  the  Eeweenawan  to  the  Cambrian,  the  Algonkian  becomes  a  Bynonym, 
around  Lake  Superior  at  least,  for  Huronian. 

s  Cf.  Becker  m  the  tame  Bull.  G«ol.  Soc.  Amer.,  19,  p.  128. 

3  *<  Die  Qliederung  der  eozoischen  (roniluriAchen)  Formationegnippe  Koid 
Amerikas":    Zeitsch.  fiir  die  Ges.  Wiss.,  1868,  xxzil,  pp.  353-405. 
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with  whom  Credner  was  associated.  This  rather  rare  paper  was 
probably  not  at  his  hand.  Credner  was  one  of  the  earliest  initers  to 
advocate  substantially  the  dual  division  of  Yan  Hiee,  thou^  with 
other  nomenclatore,  thus : — 

T*^  -^  f  Huronian. 
^^^"^(Laurentian. 
It  strikes  tiie  author  as  a  pretty  good  nomenclature^  well  worthy 
a  few  moments  discussion  by  Yan  Hiae. 

It  seems  to  him,  however,  and  he  does  not  wish  this  paper  to  be 
purely  critical,  that  there  will  be  such  a  dual  division,  on  a  sound 
philosophic  and  'zoic'  basis,  though  not  exactly  on  the  lizte  laid 
down  by  Yan  Hise. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  late  of  desert  sedimentation,  by 
Walther,  W,  H.  Davis,  Barrell,  Huntington,  and  others.  It  seems  to 
Hie  writer  that  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  desert  are  due,  not  to 
the  arid  climate  per  m,  but  to  the  fact  that  it  is  devoid  of  vegetation. 
This  we  now  find  practically  only  in  arid  lands,  but  before  &e  earth 
was  clothed  with  verdure,  or  moss  or  lichen  existed,  the  land  must 
have  been  bare,  and  even  though  the  climate  were  wet  the  sedi- 
mentation must  have  been  very  (Cerent.  In  particular,  without  the 
organic  acids  there  must  have  been  little  chemical  denudation  by 
organic  acids  and  carbon  dioxide.  This  had  an  effect  in  two  ways. 
In  the  first  place,  the  streams  contained  little  carbonates  and  yielded 
little  to  the  ocean.  In  the  second  place,  the  sediments  formed  by 
disintegration  of  the  rocks,  which  mechanically  is  much  more 
active  when  not  protected  by  vegetation,  must  have  been  much  richer 
in  the  soluble  bases,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  removed  by  the 
organic  acids.  In  this  way  were  produced  the  ancestors  of  the  arkoses, 
greywackes,  and  sedimentary  gneisses  and  schists.  Thus  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  early  sediments  upon  which  Yan  Hise  comments  may 
have  a  direct  '  zoic  *  meaning.  Nor  is  this  the  whole  story.  The 
subtraction  of  organic  additions  and  disintegration  leaves  the  other 
kind  of  chemical  activity  more  important — the  volcanic  exhalations,  in 
which  there  is  reason  to  believe  chlorine  and  sulphur  emanations  were 
prominent,  would  still  exist,  and  in  fact  there  was  volcanic  activity 
and  agglomerates  on  a  large  scale.  These  acid  radicals  would, 
however,  tend  to  carry  off  the  iron  to  the  sea  and  not  precipitate  it  as 
the  carbonate  radical  does.  We  should,  therefore,  have  had  in  the 
Azoic  ocean  at  the  end  an  accumulation  of  chlorides  of  calcium,  iron,  and 
other  bases,  and  its  sediments  composed  of  volcanic  agglomerates  and 
conglomerates,  and  mechanical  seoiments,  like  arkoses  and  gneisses 
and  mica  -  schists,  differing  but  slightly  from  the  associated  igneous 
rocks.  Kow  this  is  the  character  of  the  oldest  rocks,  the  Xeewatin 
series,  and  analyses  indicate  that  the  early  ocean  was  relatively  a 
solution  of  calcium  chloride,  while  Quinton's  verv  plausible  theory, 
especially  with  the  modifications  suggested  by  the  writer,^  implies 
a  relatively  fresh  ocean.  Such,  then,  would  be  the  Azoic,  the  early 
part  of  the  pre-Cambrian. 

1  **The  Early  Suiroundings  of  Lile,*'  Science,  1907,  vol.  xxyi,  p.  129;  <*The 
Chemical  ETolution  of  the  Ocean/'  Journal  of  Geology,  1906,  toI.  ziv,  p.  205 ; 
Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Amer.,  1907,  vol.  xrii,  p.  691. 
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When  life  came,  perhaps  waiting  until  enough  carbon    for    its 
existence  had  accumulated  in  the  ocean  from  Tolcanic  sources,  theie 
would  he  a  gradual  development  of  more  ordinary  sediments,  and  river 
waters,  with  sodium  carhonate  and  silicate  in  solution,  sach  as  now 
drain  granite  areas,  would  hegin  the  precipitation  of  calcium  chloride 
as  calcium  carhonate  and  accumulation  of  sodium  chloride,    which 
has  heen  the  dominant  factor  in  oceanic  chemical  evolution.      Very 
promptly,  however  (this  theory  is  due  to  Leith),  the  sodium  silicate 
would  react  upon  the  chloride  of  iron,  precipitating  the  silica  and  iron 
as  iron  oxide  and   chert,  mixed  perhaps  with  carhonates*     J   hare 
recently  seen  an  ideal  specimen  of  such  a  rock  from  a  2,000  feet  drill- 
hole in  the  deep  continuation  of  the  Mesahi  range.     Thus  we  have  the 
cherty  iron  memhers,  which  are  so  universal  a  feature  of  the  various 
Huronian  series,  and  we  also  have  sodium  chloride  left  in  solution. 

During  the  period  of  the  dawn  of  life  there  would  then  be  as 
characteristic  the  chemical  precipitation  of  the  carbonates  of  calcium, 
iron,  magnesium,  etc.,  and  of  chert  and  iron  oxides,  from  chloride  or 
sulphate  solutions.'  Decaying  organic  matter  would  also  produce  the 
black  muds  from  which  come  the  graphitic  slates.  The  other  sediments 
would  approach  gradually  the  customary  types. 

Chamberlin  and  Salisbury  have  touched  upon  the  abnormal  character 
of  the  pre-Cambrian  sediments,  though  not  using  it  as  a  basis  of  sub- 
division. 

During  all  this  time,  however,  the  ocean  remained  relatively  fresh 
and  unfavourable  to  the  secretion  of  shells,  and  the  rapid  evolution 
of  life  into  various  branches  of  the  animal  kingdom  went  on  without 
hard  parts,  and  without  a  body-cavity  closed  from  the  oceanic  vital 
medium.     But  with  the  steady  accumulation  of  salts  in  the  ocean, 
its  waters  reached  and  passed  the  physiological  optimum  of  eight  parts 
per  thousand.     Numerous  different  branches  responded  to  this  change 
of  environment  for  the  worse  by  secreting  calcium  carbonate  or 
phosphate,  which  were  already  present  to  saturation,  at  first  as  a 
pure  physiological  or  pathological  necessity  like  renal  calculi.     But 
it  at  once  was  found  to  be  of  immense  value  as  a  skeletal  support  and 
protection.     Only  in  some  such  way  does  it  appear  to  the  writer  that 
we  can  account  for  the  appearance  of  hard  parts  in  numerous  branches 
of  the  animal  kingdom  at  about  the  same  time.     It  must  be  due  to 
a  general  reaction  to  some  general  change  of  environment,  and  this 
particular  change,  supported  as  it  is  by  analyses  of  connate  waters 
and  the  general  drift  of  chemical  evolution  of  the  ocean,  as  well  as  by 
the  physiological  evidence  so  acutely  marshalled  by  Quinton,  is  by  far 
the  most  plausible.    This  event  marks  practically  the  beginning  of  the 
Cambrian.     The  classification  which  the   writer  would  suggest  as 
probably  that  of  the  future  is  tabulated  below.     The  connotation  is 
very  diSerent  from  that  of  Yan  Hise,  but  in  denotation  of  application 
the  only  changes  needed  will  be  to  remove  perhaps  a  small  portion  of 
that  generally  referred  to  as  Keewatin,  as  well  as  the  Grenville 
Limestone  and  associated  beds,  from  the  Azoic. 

^  Judging  from  the  results  of  analyses  of  connate  waters,  the  writer  leans  to 
chlorides. 
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The  queiti<m  nataraUy  ariBe«  with  regard  to  the  above  tables  which 
of  the  aooye  characteristacs  shall  be  takem  as  determioatiye  in  drawing 
the  lilies?  The  writer  may  be  prejudiced  by  his  studies  of  oosnate 
waters,  bat  he  f  eeb  very  strongly  that  a  marked  point  in  the  diemical 
evolutioa  of  the  ocean,  whicL  must  be  praotieally  nearly  nnivensl 
and  eoeval,  makes  the  best  of  dividing  Bnes.  80  he  woold  put  the 
b^;inning  of  the  Cambriui  at  the  time  the  eonoentrataon  of  thue  oeean 
passed  the  phyaiolagical  optimum  (somewheie  between  six  and  eight 
parts  per  thousand),  and  the  secretion  of  hard  parts  by  livmg 
organisms  bec;an«  and  he  would  put  the  beginnii!^  of  the  age  previous 
when  the  water  supplied  to  the  ocean  became  alkaline,  and  hence  the 
accumulation  of  chlorides  of  lime*  magneaia,  and  iron  waa  checked, 
and  he  believes  that  was  due  to  the  first  great  extension  of  living 
vegetation  over  the  surface  of  the  land.  He  does  not  beliere  it 
purely  accidental  that  massive  beds  of  dolomite,  of  chert  and  iroou 
i.e.  ja^iHte,  and  of  black  slate  appear  in  about  liie  same  series. 


II. — Qir  TKs  DxRTiTioir  of  the  Palatb  nr   the    South    Afbicav 
Fossil  Esptils  Oekus  Ctnognathvs, 

By  Prof.  H.  G.  Sbubt,  F.R.S.,  F.O.S.,  King's  GoUsge,  London. 

(PLATE   XIIV.) 

rilHE  Gynodont  reptilia  from  the  Lower  Karroo  rocks  of  Soutii 
X  Africa,  characterized  by  relatively  large  incisors  and  relatively 
small,  sharp-pointed,  molar  teeth,  were  grouped  under  the  type  geaos 
Lyeotaurw  as  Lycosauiia.  The  removal  of  matriix  from  the  palate  of 
JEhirowunu  showed  that  in  one  member  of  the  group  at  least  the 
palate  carries  patches  of  teeth,  each  of  which  has  ti^e  form  of  a  small 
blunt  flattened  cone.  From  the  fact  that  no  Cynodont  dnoll  is 
available  in  which  the  mandible  is  free  from  Ihe  hoad,  the  nature  of 
the  palatal  dentition  is  imperfectly  known. 

Of  the  new  Gynodont  reptilia  obtained  by  myself  from  tte  Uppw 
Karroo  rocks  in  1889,  the  most  complete  were  species  of  CynogntititM 
(Phil.  Trans.  Eoyal  80c.,  fi,  1895,  p.  59).  But  these  specimens,  with 
relatively  large  denticulated  molar  teeth,  all  have  the  mandible  dosed 
upon  the  skuU,  so  tiiat  the  anterior  part  of  the  palate  is  not  displayed. 

In  Cynogmihm  crateronotui  (op.  cit.,  fig.  9,  p.  93)  the  palatine  boaei 
arch  over  the  palato-nares,  but  as  they  extend  backward  laterally 
each  appears  to  be  twisted  over,  with  a  lateral  bulge,  to  make  the 
walls  of  the  palato-nares  behind  the  hard  palate.  The  mandibular 
symphysis  obscures  the  front  of  the  palate,  but  it  only  extends 
posteriorly  as  far  as  the  maxillary  canines.  No  teeth  were  exposed 
upon  the  maxillary  plates  of  the  palate.  The  matrix  is  so  intractable 
and  the  bones  so  niable  in  the  figured  species  C.  Berryi  that  no 
attempt  can  be  made  to  expose  the  palate  with  the  diiael.  In  this 
species  the  extremity  of  the  snout  is  lost.  But  the  weathered  nassl 
chamber  shows  a  vertical  median  plate  of  bone  (op.  cit.,  fig.  24,  p.  1J4] 
which  appears  to  enter  into  the  palate,  rising  for  some  distance  iato 
the  nasal  chamber,  where  it  is  fianked  by  Ihin,  curved  plates  which 
may  represent  turbinal  bones.    It  is  less  tiian  iV  inch  wide,  aeparsted 
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from  the  flat  mudUarj  boaes  of  the  ptlate  bj  ▼ertical  ratares.  It 
appears  to  afloid  eTideace  that  the  piemaxillary  btnes  enter  into  the 
frMut  of  the  hard  palMe»  and  are  free  fron  palatal  teeth.  The  tknll 
ef  C.  platpe$iHi  (ep.  <at.»  flg«  80,  p.  139)  adds  nothiiig  to  onr  knowledge 
ol  the  anteiiof  pert  of  the  pdate.  Qnlj  the  poeterior  part  of  the 
medim  ratnre  ia  exposed,  dividing  the  ooneaTe  channel  of  the  hard 
pab^  There  are  no  ladicatiena  el  palatal  teeUi ;  but  this  is  no 
OTidsnee  that  each  leeilh  did  not  eziat,  lor  «uch  ttroctnrai  axe  not 
likely  to  be  iovAd  nnless  there  k  reason  to  look  for  them,  and  they 
would  be  eanlj  remeved  by  the  ehitel  ws&ont  detection. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  geneorovs  oo-epeiatien  and  cnthndiasm  of 
Dr.  D.  B*  Eannemeyer  for  a  fragment  ef  a  right  mazillarj  bone  from 
KTonderboom,  which  has  afaneai  exacttj  tike  size,  form,  and  aspect  ol 
the  corre^Kmding  region  ef  the  jaw  el  CymfmUkm  erttUnmoim. 
I  have  removed  the  matrix  in  the  Geological  Laboratory  of  King's 
CcUege,  Londsn ;  and  the  bene  (Plate  XXIT)  shews  both  ezteraally 
(F^.  2)  and  oat  the  palate  (Fig.  1)  charaeteiistioB  seen  in  no  other 
figured  example,  but  eonflimed  %  ether  eTidenee  ia  my  hands. 

The  maxOlary  bone  is  separated  by  sntures  of  a  sqaemose  type 

The 


from  the  nasal  bones  above  and  the  premaxiUsry  booes  in  front, 
yertieal  premaxillary  sutural  snface  ia  l^  inch  dee|i,  flattened,  iV  inch 
widb,  and  is  limited  posteriory  by  the  large  ca'nty  for  the  mandibular 
canine,  whidi  is  excavated  m  the  skull  for  H  ioehy  end  made  partly 
by  the  maxfllary,  partly  by  the  premaxilkry  bone. 

Above  the  premaxillairir  sotuie  in  front  is  a  small,  smooth,  rounded 
notch,  which  appears  to  be  the  hinder  angle  of  the  anterior  narine, 
between  the  premaxillairy  and  nasal  bones. 

The  maxillary  bene  is  limited  at  the  upper  border  by  the  strong, 
vertical,  squamous  suture  with  the  nasal  bone.  This  sutural  surface 
seen  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  specimen  is  half  an  inch  deep  in  front, 
with  the  depth  increasing  as  it  extends  backward.  The  curved  contour* 
line  of  junction  is  indicsied  by  the  maxillary  bone  being  2  inches  deep 
in  front  and  about  3^  inches  in  depth  at  the  vertieal  fracture  behind. 

Externally  (H.  XXIY,  Fig.  2)  the  anterior  and  larger  part  ol  the 
bone  is  convex,  botii  from  front  to  back  and  from  above  downward. 
This  convexity  is  only  modiied  by  a  dight,  shallow,  wide,  longitudinal 
concavity,  extendmg  backward  fnnn  below  ^e  nasal  suture  towards 
the  direction  of  the  prefrontal  bone.  But  interiorly  the  bone  contracts 
in  width  behind  the  canine  tooth,  deining  the  bulbous  snout,  so  that 
the  lower  and  hinder  external  surface  is  concave. 

The  alveolar  border  behind  the  canine  tooth,  seen  from  the  side, 
is  straight  or  concave  in  length,  while  in  front  it  rocedes  laterally 
upward  towards  the  pretmaxillftry  suturo,  being  convex  above  the 
maxillary  canine  and  concave  in  front  of  the  mandibular  canine. 

The  posterior  fracturo  passes  through  a  conspicuous,  circular,  pre* 
orbital  pit  in  Ihe  middle  depth  of  flie  bone,  situated  above  the 
fourth  or  fifth  molar  tooth.  It  corresponds  in  positioQ  exactly  witli 
the  sub-orbital  or  middle  foramen  seen  in  the  maxillary  bone  of  the 
type-specimen  of  Cyn9pkt^hui  cr^Unrwuntm  (op.  cit,  p.  72,  fig.  5). 
Now  that  the  matrix  is  removed  (PL  XXIV,  Fig.  2\  the  fossil  chows 
externally  at  -h  ineh  above  the  alveolar  border  a  linear  succession 
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of  four  foramina  corresponding  in  position  with  the  bases  of  the  rooti 
of  molar  teeth.  There  are  also  three  or  four  smaller  foramina  farther 
forward,  nearer  the  alveolar  border,  which  hare  no  obvious  relation 
to  dental  nutrition.  There  are  several  small,  scattered,  vaacukr 
foramina  above  the  diastema  in  advance  of  the  maxillary  canine  tooth. 

In  the  original  description  the  external  surface  of  the  anterior 
bulbous  part  of  the  maxillary  bone  of  C.  erateronotut  is  only  refeired 
to  as  being  irregular  with  undulating  depressions  and  convexities. 
In  C.  Berry*  the  bone  shows  a  finely  pitted  ornament  of  a  radiatiog 
sub-crocodilian  type,  in  advance  of  the  sub<orbital  foramen. 

In  this  maxillary  bone  the  ornament  (PL  XXIV,  Fig.  2)  consists 
of  close-set,  small  bosses  with  concave  summit-suifaoesr  sornranded 
by  depressions,  which  are  divided  into  groups  by  sub-paraUel  winding 
longitudinal  canals,  with  vertical  connecting  branches.  Two  or  three 
of  these  sinuous,  vascular  channels  close  together  are  below  the  suh- 
orbital  foramen,  one  is  level  with  it,  two  are  above  and  wider  apart. 
Some  short  oblique  canals  descend  upon  the  convexity  of  the  root 
of  the  canine  tooth,  giving  that  part  of  the  bone  a  fluted  or  folded 
aspect.  The  pitted  ornament  is  most  dense  in  the  central  area  above 
the  imbedded  root  of  the  canine  tooth,  and  is  less  distinct  downward, 
forward,  and  upward  to  the  nasal  suture. 

The  maxillary  bone  is  exceptionally  strong,  averaging  iV  of  an  inch 
thick  at  the  posterior  fracture,  and  thinning  away  in  front  and  above 
to  the  squamous  premaxillary  and  nasal  edges.  Its  transverse  width 
on  the  palate  at  the  canine  tooth  is  l^V  inch,  giving  the  snout  a  widtii 
of  about  3i  inches  by  allowing  for  the  left  maxillary. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  bone  above  the  palate  and  below  the 
wrinkled  sutural  surface  for  the  nasal  bone  is  smooth,  convex  over  the 
oblique  root  of  the  canine  tooth,  and  excavated  concavely  below  and 
behind  it,  owing  to  the  inward  extension  of  the  maxillary  plate  which 
forms  the  palate. 

The  palatal  surface  of  the  maxillary  bone  contracts  in  width  behind 
the  canine  (PL  XXIY,  Fig.  1).  It  is  H  inch  wide  over  the  ilnt 
molar  tooth,  and  about  l-iV  "^ide  at  the  posterior  fracture.  Anteriorij 
the  palatal  width  decreases  towards  the  premaxillary  suture. 

The  crowns  of  all  the  teeth,  canine  and  molars,  are  broken  off  level 
with  the  alviBolar  margin  of  the  jaw,  so  that  no  trace  is  preserved  of 
the  characteiistic  forms  of  the  molars  of  Cynoynathu$,  The  base  of 
the  crown  of  the  canine  is  slightly  ovate,  compressed  on  the  iimer 
hinder  side,  implanted  obliquely,  directed  forward,  downward,  and 
outward.  It  is  1  inch  from  front  to  back  and  iV  ii^Lch  transvenelv. 
The  fracture  shows  a  small  pulp  cavity. 

'Behind  the  canine  is  the  triangular  area  which  indicates  the  remnant 
of  the  base  of  the  milk  or  first  canine,  which  was  removed  bj 
absorption  (PI.  XXIV,  Fig.  1).  That  tooth-fragment  is  obscure,  hat 
may  have  b6en  fractured  during  the  life  of  the  animal.  The  ahsenee 
of  a  tooth  in  this  position  gives  the  jaw  laterally  the  aspect  of  having 
a  small  false  diastema. 

The  molar  teeth  extend  backward  in  a  line  with  the  inner  bolder 
of  the  canine  tooth.  They  vary  in  size,  but  the  oval  roots  of  tfao 
first  five  are  contained  in  a  length  of  liV  inch.     The  first  has  a  shafp 
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eutting-edge  in  front,  and  is  rather  larger  than  the  second.  The  third 
is  longitudinally  oyal,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  are  more  elongated, 
with  a  laterally  compressed  aspect.     All  are  crowded  into  close  contact. 

The  fracture  passes  through  the  root  of  the  sixth  tooth,  which  is  an 
inch  deep  in  the  jaw,  and  shows  the  anterior  border  of  a  pulp  carity, 
which  appears  to  be  narrow,  but  is  closed  at  the  base.  The  root  is 
-A-  inch  wide,  slightly  curved  inward,  and  its  termination  shows 
a  slight  notch,  too  slight  to  suggest  root  tubercles. 

The  palatal  surface  (PI.  XXIY,  Fig.  1)  comprises  three  areas: 
first,  the  external  dentigerous  border  described ;  secondly,  a  middle 
smooth  longitudinal  channel ;  and  thirdly,  an  inner  longitudinal  dental 
armature. 

The  middle  concavity  is  wide  and  inclined  on  the  outer  part,  narrow 
and  steep  towards  the  inner  teeth.  The  more  flattened  part  is  marked 
towards  the  alveolar  border  with  a  fine,  impressed,  longitudinal,  vascular 
line  almost  like  a  suture,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  sutural  separation 
on  the  posterior  fracture.  This  smooth  area  ascends  in  front  of  the 
canine  tooth  into  the  pit  for  the  mandibular  canine,  by  a  continuous 
rounded  surface.  The  mandibular  canine  pit  is  apparently  triangular, 
1  i  inch  deep,  convex  over  the  inner  side  of  the  canine,  concave  on  the 
external  lateral  border,  and  internally  it  is  obscured  a  little  towards 
the  palatal  armature  by  crushing,  but  was  probably  coDcave. 

The  smooth  palatal  surface  is  about  i  inch  wide  behind  the  canine 
tooth  where  widest,  and  extends  backward  with  a  uniform  width  of 
about  half  an  inch.  Opposite  the  fourth  and  fifth  molars  it  develops 
a  small  longitudinal  ridge,  and  on  the  inner  side,  next  the  palatal 
armature,  there  is  a  deep  narrow  groove,  which  is  prolonged  upward 
as  a  cleft  or  canal  as  though  the  palatal  plate  of  the  maxillary  had 
originally  been  a  distinct  ossification  from  the  dentary  plate. 

The  internal  portion  of  the  palate,  which  carries  a  dental  armature 
adapted  for  crushing  food,  is  wedge-shaped  in  form,  narrow  in  front 
between  the  caoine  teeth,  widening  posteriorly  to  fully  half  an  inch  at 
the  posterior  fracture.  On  the  inner  margin  it  forms  a  strong  dental 
ridge,  but  the  rest  of  the  plate  is  inclined  outward,  so  that  its  thick- 
ness diminishes  towards  the  smooth  channel  already  referred  to.  This 
armature  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  tooth-plates  of  Hyperodapedon 
carried  upon  the  maxillary  bones  and  upon  the  parallel  palatine  bones. 
But  these  tooth-plates  are  supported  upon  the  maxillary  bone  only, 
like  the  separate  teeth  of  Endothiodonts  and  Lycosaurians.  This 
triangular  dental  wedge  is  a  little  injured  by  transverse  fractures, 
made  during  movements  of  the  rock,  which  have  bent  it  slightly 
outward  at  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  ends.  The  tooth-plates  are 
supported  upon  a  very  thin  palatal  expansion  of  the  maxillary  bone. 
With  this  the  crushing  toothed  armature  unites  without  visible  suture. 
But  a  small  dental  plate  anterior  to  the  others  was  not  anchylosed, 
and  is  lost.  Its  empty  socket  (PI.  XXIV,  Fig.  1,  E.S.)  next  the 
vacuity  for  the  mandibular  canine  tooth  shows  that  it  had  a  basal 
and  internal  support,  and  rested  against  the  dental  plate  behind.  The 
premaxillary  bones  may  have  extended  between  and  above  this  region 
of  the  armature,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  those  bones  preserved, 
unless  it  be  in  the  anterior  internal  thickening  of  the  maxillary  bone 
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M  «  wedge  which  thint  as  it  extends  baekwaid  sapporting  tbe  fakitl 
annatiUB.  There  is  no  doubt  l^t  the  tooth-pUitee  met  ettoh  nAer  ta 
the  median  line  of  the  palate  without  any  satnxal  union  or  cannneBoa 
between  the  oMitignous  jnaziUary  bonea  other  than  the  jtrmnwUbtTj 
bones  maj  have  ^Ten. 

The  inner  median  svzfaoe  of  the  dental  plate  shows  no  indicatMi  d 
sutttial  separation  from  the  <^posite  nuudllarj  bone,  ezeept  in  the 
smooth  base  of  the  empty  anterior  eooket. 

This  inner  surface  of  the  plate  is  even,  flat,  with  a  atnight  base- 
line, prominent  above  the  oontiguoiis  maxillary  bone,  eumng  npwaid 
as  it  extends  forward.  It  is  snb-paxaUel  to  IJm  pilatal  dental  cvest; 
the  depth  of  the  dental  plate  is  half  an  inch  behind  and  ^  ineh  n 
front  This  internal  surface  shines  as  tiiou|^  eoveied  wiHi  a  film  <^ 
enamel.  It  is  finely  pitted  along  its  extent.  It  is  ron^ened  with 
the  contours  of  coDstituent  denticlesi  of  whioh  there  axe  mote  thaa 
a  dosen  in  a  length  ol  H  inches,  all  welded  together.  Soose  are 
trLangular,  and  their  points  do  not  reach  the  palatal  snifctee,  while  the 
denticles  between  them,  with  exposed  crowns,  have  OTste  sufMS 
(H>ntours  on  the  summit-ridge  of  the  palate.  The  appearance  is  that 
of  a  mass  of  teeth  densely  padced  in  osseous  union  or  cement. 

The  fractured  posterior  surface  is  less  dear  than  might  hare  been 
expected.  It  shows  that  the  denticles  are  parallel  to  the  inner 
sui:bce  and  to  eemk  other.  They  are  yeitical  and  form  about  six 
rows,  so  that  the  individual  tee&i  of  the  successiYe  rows  boeoaie 
shorter  as  they  extend  outward  from  the  median  line  in  harmeiiy 
with  the  incline  of  the  dental  plate.  The  obscure  sectiona  appear  to 
be  narrow  and  cjlindxical,  but  the  teeth  are  probably  of  a  flattened 
ovate  form  in  section,  like  the  low  crowns  on  tbe  palate. 

On  the  palatal  surface  the  denticles  are  arranged  in  parallel  rows 
(PL  XXIV,  Fig.  1,  P.T.),  rising  inward  in  successive  tiers  «ie  hsfaind 
another.  The  short,  low  crowns  have  an  ill-deflned  appearance  of 
being  also  arranged  in  rows  which  extend  obliquely  outward  snd 
backward.  Each  crown  is  longitudinally  ovate.  They  vary  in  siae 
and  elevation  and  distance  apart.  Generally  tiie  eonvex  surface  caniee 
one  or  two  raised  lines  and  a  few  granules  which  show  no  d^aite 
plan  of  arrangement.  The  rows  of  denticles  become  fewer  as  they 
extend  forwaid,  and  at  the  front  <^  the  principal  plate  are  reduced  to 
three  rows.  At  this  point  a  fracture  occurs,  which  appears  to  msik 
a  second  dental  plate,  in  which  all  the  rows  are  gathered  up  into  one 
compressed  devated  tooth-noass,  about  halt  an  inch  long.  Its  csa- 
stituent  denticles  appear  to  be  worn  with  use ;  they  are  dose  set,  snsU, 
ovate,  oblique,  and  comprise  two  parallel  rows.  The  narrow  nisoaf 
tooth  was  diorter  and  mav  have  had  a  similar  structure. 

HJaving  this  remarkame  armature  on  the  maxiUary  bonea,  it  wm 
important  to  re-examine  the  skuU  ol  Cynqgnmikm  tr^Ur^mUm  in  tiM 
Natural  History  Museum,  and  Mr.  Bichard  Hall  has  so  far  remored 
the  matrix  from  the  symphysial  region  of  the  mandible,  wkh  the 
approval  of  Dr.  A.  Smitii  Woodward,  as  to  demonstrate  the  preieoee 
of  teeth  of  a  similar  kind  upon  the  maxillary  plate  of  the  palate,  sad 
prove  that  this  dental  armature  is  one  of  the  generic  duunscten  of 
CynognaOiiit. 
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Tht  mammaliaa  upect  of  the  alreolar  deotiftioii  in  CymeginMm  may 
haye  ixKwn.  atteatiom  awaj  from  the  obrioiM  reoomUaaoet  between 
the  Ljconiixift  with  pvdMiuile  mokn  and  tlie  Cjnognatfaia  with 
eatting  molar  teeth.  B«i  the  teeth  upon  the  mayiHary  plate  not  only 
emphagJBe  a  doee  afinity  between  these  dividone  of  the  Cynedontia, 
but  a{)|Mar  to  indieate  wider  aiBnitiet  of  the  Cynodontia  wiUi  other 
AjBMBodont  reptilia.  Thnt  in  Pmreuumirue  the  palate  eamea  paiallel 
Towe  of  slender  prehenoile  teeth  as  well  as  the  alToelar  teeth.  And 
in  tlie  Sndotbiodentia  the  palatal  dentition  is  folly  dereloped  thea|^ 
the  alvedar  tee^  ase  absent.  In  all  these  types  the  piJatal  te^ 
preserve  their  indiridBal  separsftion  from  eadi  other,  and  it  is  only  in 
MjfperedtipeieH  that  any  parallel  is  found  to  the  way  in  which  the 
poSitsl  plate  is  f omsd  in  Cjfne§nMm. 

The  posterior  widening  <rf  the  palatal  armature  by  which  the  erowns 
of  the  denticles  become  separated  from  each  other  I  regard  as  a  speeiilc 
charaeter  only,  for  in  the  badly  preserved  and  crushed  skull  of  another 
species  t2ie  posterior  expansion  <a  the  dental  plate  appears  to  be  absent. 
If  that  specimen  should  eventoally  haTo  the  matrix  removed  soficiantly 
to  be  fi|:«red,  it  will  Aow  that  iht  posterior  nares  were  mainlined 
in  this  genus  by  broad,  flattened,  dental  bands  upon  the  palatine  bones 
which  have  the  aspect  of  crushing  teeth,  wrinkled  transversely  in  front 
and  SQOMwhat  tubercnlate  behind,  but  quite  unwon,  as  might  have 
be«&  anticipated.  The  palatine  dental  plates  can  only  be  uncovered 
with  tiie  needle,  and  would  be  lost  under  the  chisel. 

EXPLANATION    OF    PLATE    XXIV. 
Mszillaiy  deatitioii  sad  Mout-wulptare  of  Cynegnatkui  ermterondrnt. 
Fie.  1. — Palatiil  aspeei  of  the  right  nuudlUur  boat,  fhowing  A.T.,  Ike  Ihw  of 
alTeolw  teeth,  and  the  large  canine  tooth,  all  hroken  oSt  in  their  sooketi,  also  the 
pit  for  the  mandibular  canine  tooth  in  front.     Internal  to  these  teeth  is  the 
smooth  concave  tract  of  the  jMlate.    P.T.  indicates  the  long  wedge  of  con- 
solidated palatal  teeA,  aarrowing  in  front.    The  crowns  of  these  teeth  have 
been  toaohed  with  while  to  throw  them  into  mere  distinct  nliel  in  the  jj^oto- 
graph.    E.8.  is  the  empty  socket  from  which  a  tooth  sppMn  to  have  been  lost. 
Fxo.  2. — External  surface  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  nuuu&ary  bone,  showing  the 
pitted  and  vascular  sculpture.    The  notch  in  front  indicates  the  back  of  the 
narine.    Above   is  the  line  of  suture  with   the  nasal  bone.     The  base  of 
the  canine  tooth  ia  visible  on  the  convex  middle  part  of  the  alveolar  border. 
The  figues  aie  oi  natural  sixe. 


III.'— Ok  ▲  LABOS  CnUOPBUS  BELOKOINO  to  TBX  OEVVS  ZoJilCULA,  7B01C 
THB  MmSLE  OhALX  (TuBOKIAV),   CuXTOK,   NSl.lt   BOCHKSTEB,   KbNT. 

By  Hbnrt  Woodwaw),  LL.D.,  F.R,S.,  F.G.S^  V.P.Z.6. 

MORE  than  siztj  years  ago  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerbj,  jnn.,  described  and 
flgnred  a  unique  specimen  of  a  remarkable  fossil  Oirripede  from 
the  Chidk  of  Kent  which  he  named  Zerieula  pukhelU.^  It  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  N.  T.  Wetherell,  F.G.S.,  of  Highgate,  and  was 
tubseqiientW  aeqnired  with  that  gentleman's  collection  by  the  British 
Mutenm  (Natural  History).     Mr.  Wetherell's  Zorieula  was  again 

1  6.  B.  Sowerby,  jun. :  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.,  1843,  vol.  xii,  p.  260. 
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described  and  figured  by  Charles  Darwin  in  his  ''  Monograph  on  liie 
Fossil  Lepadidsd  or  Pedunculated  Cirripedes  of  Great  Britain."  ^ 

About  thirty  years  ago  I  found  a  second  specimen  of  Lorieida 
pulehella,  or,  I  ought  rather  to  say,  the  intaglio  or  hollow  impression 
left  by  the  upper  surface  of  its  vaLres,  upon  the  shell  of  an  (hirmti 
from  the  Chalk,  which  had  evidently  grown  upon  the  Zmimiff,  and 
thus  preserved  on  the  outside  of  its  attached  valves  a  perfect  facaimik 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the  Cirripede.  At  that  time  I  made  a  cast  in 
reli&vo  from  this  natural  mould  and  placed  the  two  side  by  side  in 
the  British  Mu«eum  case  next  to  Mr.  Wetherell's  type-specimen. 
(See  Gtdlery  viii,  Geology,  Invertebrata,  T.  Case  22.) 

Professor  E.  A.  von  Zittel'  has  described  a  Lorieula  (Z.  hmuim^) 
from  the  Senonian  TTIpper  Chalk)  of  Diilmen,  Westphalia,  and  Profesaor 
W.  Dames*  Zartctua  8yriaea  from  the  Cenomanian  (Lower  Chalk)  of 
the  Lebanon. 

In  1887  Professor  Dr.  Anton  Fritsch^  described  and  figured 
a  number  of  Lorieula  from  the  Turonian  (Middle  Chalk)  of  W&aaai' 
berg,  Bohemia,  which  he  referred  to  Sowerby's  Z.  puUheUa,  making 
two  varieties,  L.  pulehella^  var.  pi^as,  and  Z.  pulehella,  var.  mmoTy  both 
of  which  were  found  attached  to  specimens  of  Ammonitei  peramplm 
and  Ammonites  Woolgari. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Whiteaves,  in  1889,  described  a  species  of  Lorieula  under 
the  name  of  Z.  eanadeneit,  Whit.,  from  the  Cretaceous,  Fort  Benton 
group,  south  of  Duck  Kiver,  Township  34,  Range  23  W.  (See  Cret 
Foss.  British  Columbia,  North- West  Territory  and  Manitoba :  Contrib. 
Canadian  Palaeontology,  1889,  vol.  i,  pi.  xzvi,  figs.  4,  4a.) 

In  1907  Mr.  George  E.  Dibley,  F.G.S.,  who  has  for  some  years 
carefully  collected  the  fossils  of  the  Chalk  formation  of  Kent,  etc, 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  from  the  Turonian  (Middle  Chalk«  in  tiie 
zone  of  Rhynehtmella  Cuviert)  at  Cuxton,  near  Rochester,  three 
specimens  of  Lorieula  attached  to  the  shell  of  an  Ammonite,  Pachydueut 
piramplue  (Mantell).  These  beautiful  specimens  are  now  preserved,  like 
the  type  itself,  in  the  Geological  Department  of  the  British  Museom 
(Natural  History). 

Saving  some  small  distinctions  to  be  presently  pointed  out,  and 
some  additional  details  not  preserved  in  Mr.  Wetherell's  original 
specimen,  those  now  obtained  agree  generally  with  the  type,  bat  are 
more  perfect  and  much  larger  in  size.  One  point  of  very  great  interest 
lies  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wetherell's  type-specimen,  and  those  since 
discovered  by  Mr.  Dibley,  were  all  obtained  from  the  same  locality^ 
and  in  each  instance  were  found  attached,  parasitically,  by  the  side 

>  Charles  Darwin,  Fossil  Lepadids),  1851,  pp.  81-6,  Tab.  t,  figs.  1-4 :  Hon.  FfeL 
Soc.,  1861,  TOl.  T. 

3  K.  A.  Ton  Zittel,  *' Lorieula  lapinima,  Zittel,  Ob.  Kreide,  Diilmeo,  Wsrt- 
falea":  Sitz.  der  Math.-phys.  Classe  rom  8  Noyr.,  1884,  pp.  586,  587,  fig.  4, 
Lorieula  lavittima.  **  Lorieula  Syriaen^  Dames,  Cenomanian^' :  op.  eit.,  p.  589, 
fig.  6. 

'  W.  Dames,  **Ueber  eine  Art  Cirripeden  Gattung  LorieuU  aus  dan  Knidf 
ablagerungen  des  Libanon  (X.  Syriaea)  " :  Berlin  Natnrf.  Freande  Sitiber.,  187S| 
pp.  70-4. 

*  Dr.  Anton  Fritsch  and  Jos  Kafka:  **Die  Cmstaoeen  der  BdhmischeQ  Kieid»- 
formation  Prag,"  1887,  pp.  1-3,  Taf.  i,  4to. 
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of  the  peduncle  to  the  shells  of  Ammonites.  This  was  also  the 
case  with  all  the  examples  of  Zoricula  discovered  and  described  by 
Dr.  Fritsch  from  the  Chalk  of  Bohemia  (see  ante). 

Specimens  of  the  still  earlier  PoUieipea  eaneinnui,  J.  Morris  (Annals 
N.H.,  1845),  from  the  Oxford  Clay  were  also  found  in  a  group  attached 
to  the  shell  of  an  Ammonite,  Amm.  {Coemocenu)  Elinahetha,  from 
that  formation,  but  in  P.  eoneinntu  the  peduncle  was  free  and  movable, 
not  attached  by  one  side  to  the  Ammonite  shell,  only  fixed  by  its  base. 

Eig.  1.  The  most  perfect  of  the  three  specimens  attached  to  the 
newly  discovered  Ammonite  {Pachyducue  peramplui)  from  Cuxton, 
near  Eochester,  measures  45  mm.  in  length  and  25  mm.  in  extreme 
breadth  (the  breadth  being  greatest  across  the  peduncle  at  about  the 
ninth  row  of  scales,  below  the  capitulum).  Measured  obliquely  along 
the  base  of  the  capitulum  where  it  unites  with  the  peduncle,  it  is 
only  20  mm.  in  breadth,  the  height  of  the  capitulum  being  15  mm.  and 
the  length  of  the  peduncle  30  mm. 


Fio.  1. — Lorieula  Darwini,  H.  "Woodw.,  ep.  noy.,  one  of  three  specimens  found 
attached  to  an  Ammonite  from  the  Middle  Chalk,  Cuxton,  near  Rochester, 
Kent,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  Geological  Department.  Drawn  twice 
natund  size.    [Registered  No.  I.  9130.] 

The  Capitulum. — In  an  ordinary  pedunculated  Cirripede  this  would 
consist  of  10  valves  (4  being  paired  lateral  valves  and  2  marginal 
single  ones),'  namely,  2  terga,  2  scuta,  2  carinal  latera,  2  middle  or 
upper  latera,  and,  lastly,  a  carina  and  a  rostrum. 

In  the  original  specimen  of  Lorieula  figured  and  described  by  Darwin, 
only  3  valves  are  preserved,  namely,  a  scutum,  a  carinal  latus,  and 
a  middle  or  upper  latus;  he  assumes,  however,  that  a  tergum,  a  carina, 
and  a  rostrum  must  have  been  present  when  it  was  peifect,  and  that 
in  order  to  complete  the  specimen  a  corresponding  set  of  paired  valves 
originally  existed  on  the  lower  side  of  the  capitulum. 
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In  the  newly  obtained  Bpeoimenfl  the  upper  exposed  eoiCioe  (Fig.  1) 
of  the  eapitulum  shows  the  esrina,  see  lettered  Diagnm^ofttUiie 
figure  TFig.  2,  e) ;  the  second  or  carinal  latos  (/} ;  the  first,  middle,  or 
upper  iatus^  (f) ;  the  tergum  (i) ;  the  right  sentum  {tei) ;  ud  one 
sees  the  inner  occludent  mu^n  of  the  left  scutum  (#^)  exposed 
beneath  the  right  one. 


Fio.  2. — Diagram-outline  of  L&rieulm  pulehella,  G.  B.  Sowerby,  rar.  muiw. 
(After  Fritsch.)    From  the  Chalk  of  Bohemia. 

Yalves  of  Copi/ii/Mm.—tf,  carina;  /,carino-latiiB';  f,tergam;  T,  upper  latw  or  middle 

latuB ' ;  9et,  scutum ;  $ef,  edge  of  the  pair-ralye  of  aeatum  seen  from  the  inside. 

(The  small  rostrum  is  not  seen  in  any  of  the  specimens,  and  was  loet,  or  prohably 

aborted.) 
Fgdunele. — mc,  series  of  carinal  scales ;  el,  carino-lateral  series  of  scales ;  ml,  nedio- 

lateral  series ;   #/,  series  of  scutal  scales ;  m,  sub-scutal  (or  sub-rostral) 

of  scales. 
a,  initial  point  of  attachment  of  the  youn^  animal  in  the  eariiest  stage  of  its  1 

fixed  and  ceasing  to  be  a  free-swimming  nauplius. 

In  all  the  specimens  at  present  known  and  examined,  howerer,  tbe 
rostrum  (usually  a  verj  small  single  yalve  lying  at  the  base  of  the 
paired  scuta)  appears  to  have  been  absent,'  but,  arguing  from  the  lines 
of  scales  seen  in  the  peduncle,  Darwin  believes  that  a  rostrum  most 
probably  existed.  With  this  exception  the  capitulum  may  be  said  to 
be  complete. 

The  small  size  of  the  capitulum,  and  its  narrowness  compared  with 
the  breadth  of  the  peduncle,  led  Darwin  ''  to  bdiere  that  the  grstter 

1  In  his  monograph  on  the  Fossil  Lepadidfi  (Pkl.  Soo.,  1851}  Darwin  writes,  p.  9o: 
**Iik  the  imaginary  restored  figure  [Tab.  t,  fig.  4,  op.  dt.]  the  tetgum  has  rls  innMl 
shape  and  manner  of  growth.  The  first  latos  now  answers  to  the  pppmr  latas  is 
Sealpellum,  but  it  is  interposed  to  a  quite  unprecedented  extent  bakween  the  scatm 
and  tergum  [see  Fie.  2,  C] ;  the  second  latus  fsee  Fig.  2,  /]  if  on  this  naw  tfie 
carinal  latus ;  and  tne  rostral  latus,  always  smaller  thim  the  eaiinal  latos,  and  is 
SemliteUum  qttMdratmn  and  8,  Psr&nU  reooeed  to  a  rery  small  size,  is  bora  qoite 
aborted.*' 

'  r  is  spoken  of  by  Darwin  also  as  the  first  latos ;  /  is  refeired  to  by  Darwia  also 
as  the  second  latus. 

>  It  seems  not  improbable  that  in  Lorimla  the  rostrum  may  havs  been  aborted  ia 
this  curious  parasitic  form. 
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pari  of  the  animal's  body  was  lodged  in  the  peduncle,  as  in  the  recent 
genera  Lithetrfm  and  JhU  "  (op.  cit.,  p.  92). 

We  are,  f  ortanatelTy  able  to  record  the  complete  series  of  the  relres 
of  the  capitulum  in  ZirietUa  as  seen  upon  the  expoeed  upper  right  side 
of  the  specimen  recently  acquired  for  the  Biitirii  Museum,  with  the 
exception  of  the  rostrum,  wldch  may  or  may  not  haTB  been  present, 
but  in  any  case  it  has  not  been  preserved  in  any  of  the  examples  so 
far  discovered. 

C«rtfi«.— 'The  carina  is  5  mm.  in  height  by  2  mm.  in  greatest 
breadth  at  its  base,  and  tapers  to  a  point  at  its  summit ;  it  is  marked 
by  fine  transrarse  lines  of  growth.  The  '  carinal  latus  *  (also  called 
the  'second  latus')  is  obliquely  triangular;  it  is  6mm.  in  height 
u^n  the  carinal  border,  which  is  nearly  straight,  the  apex  only  being 
elightly  curved  towards  the  tergum;  the  tergal  border  is  slightly 
concaye  and  is  10  mm.  in  length,  the  lower  point  being  coyered  by  the 
base  of  the  middle  or  scutal  latus  (also  called  the  'first  latus'); 
the  base,  which  is  somewhat  curved,  is  7  mm.  broad. 

The  middle  or  first  latus  is  6  mm.  in  height  on  the  tergal  border 
and  8  mm.  on  the  scutal  margin  (its  apex  is  slightly  abraded) ;  its  base 
4  mm.  broad.  Resting  between  these  is  the  tergum,  which  measures 
7  mm.  along  its  carinal-lateral  border,  5  mm.  upon  its  upper  free 
occludent  border,  and  7  mm.  on  its  latero-scutal  bolder ;  both  the  upper 
points  of  the  middle  latus  and  scutum  slightly  oyerlap  the  tergum. 

The  scutum  is  the  largest  paired  plate  in  the  capitulum^  being 
8}  mm.  in  height  along  its  lateral  margin  and  1 1  mm.  along  its 
occludent  margin,  the  ascending  wing  being  much  prolonged  upwards 
beyond  the  umbo,  and  yery  attenuated  and  narrow  like  the  valve  of 
a  mollusc,  such  as  Niora,  the  base  being  5  mm.  broad ;  the  lines  of 
growth  in  the  lower  part  of  the  yalve  are  parallel  to  the  tergo-lateral 
and  basal  margins ;  the  umbo  of  the  valve,  which  is  largely  deyeloped 
and  very  prominent,  is  5  mm.  below  the  apex,  in  fact  about  midway 
on  its  occludent  margin.  Mr.  Darwin  writes  (op.  cit.,  p.  82) :  "  In 
this  important  respect  [the  scutum  of]  Zorieula  resembles  that  of 
SealpeUum  magnum^  8.  tuhereulalumy  and  8.  ereta" 

In  evidence  of  the  presence  of  both  upper  and  under  side  of  the 
paired  plates  to  the  capitulum  in  Loricula,  the  new  specimen  (Fig.  1) 
shows  clearly,  and  Dr.  Fritsch's  specimen  (Fig.  2)  also,  the  inner 
margin  of  the  second  valve  of  the  scutum  {9cf)  exposed  beneath  the 
occludent  margin  of  the  upper  yalye.  It  is  along  the  occludent 
borders  of  the  paired  tergal  and  scutal  plates  that  the  cirri  of  the 
Cirripede  are  extruded  in  search  of  food,  or  again  withdrawn  within 
the  capitulum  when  the  animal  is  alarmed  or  at  rest. 

Peduncle. — ^This  has  a  most  singular,  elegant,  loricated  structure  ; 
it  is  wider  than  the  capitulum  and  twice  as  long.  It  is  entirely 
covered,  at  least  upon  its  exposed  surface,  by  three  nearly  equal  rows 
of  smooth,  calcareous  scales,  much  elongated  transversely,  the  ends  of 
the  scales  in  each  row  intersecting  those  in  the  adjacent  rows  ^  and 

*  The  beautiful  imbricated  arrangement  of  the  rows  of  transversely  elongated 
calcareous  plates,  protecting  the  peduncle  in  Zoricuht  suggests  at  once  comparison 
with  the  test  of  that    anomalous    Cretaceous   Echinoderm    Sthinothuria  Jhris, 
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coTresponding  in  longitudinal  order  with  tlie  valves  above  each  row 
in  the  capitulum,  the  left-hand  long  row  (see  Fig.  2,  el)  being 
immediately  below  the  oarinal  latus  (J) ;  the  middle  row  (m/)  belov 
the  median  or  upper  latus  {V) ;  the  scutal  row  («/)  below  the  acutnm 
{4ot).  Outside  these  are  two  very  narrow  rows  of  scales,  that  on  the 
left-hand  margin  of  the  peduncle,  named  the  carinal  series  (m),  being 
immediately  below  the  carina  («),  that  on  the  right-hand  (m)  being 
the  sub -rostral  (?^  or  sub-scutal  row.  On  the  same  margin  may  be 
seen  a  portion  of  yet  another  series  of  narrow  scales  showing  their 
inner  surfaee*  (see  Fig.  1,  right-hand  side  of  peduncle),  which  are 
no  doubt  the  second  row  of  sub-rostral  or  sub-scutal  scales,  forming 
the  attached  margin  of  the  peduncle,  but  slightly  displaced  like  the 
inner  border  of  the  left  scutum  {eeif)  seen  immediately  above  them. 

Taking  the  rows  in  order,  from  left  to  right,  in  the  peduncle,  the 
first  carinal  row  is  only  about  1^  mm.  in  breadth  at  the  base  of  the 
carina,  and  the  scales  are  almost  rectangular  oblong  in  shape  and  ars 
not  imbricated  as  in  the  three  central  series ;  they  are  17  in  number 
and  diminish  gradually  downwards  to  about  25  mm.  from  tiie 
capitulum,  when  the  series  disappears,  only  the  three  central 
transversely  elongated  lines  of  scales  being  persistent  to  the  extremity 
of  the  peduncle.  Although  visible  in  other  specimens,  as  well  as  in 
Darwin's  type-specimen,  the  small  initial  extremity  of  the  peduncle 
in  the  large  new  specimen  is  imperfect  (see  Fig.  1).  This  tiny  point 
may  represent  the  loss  of  five  or  even  six  rows  of  very  minute  scales, 
so  that  in  counting  the  number  in  these  three  central  aeiies  fire 
lost  scales  may  very  safely  be  added  to  each.  The  carino-lateral 
row  is  5  mm.  broad  just  beneath  the  latus  ;  there  are  23  scales 
in  the  longitudinal  series  (+5  missings  28),  which  is  one  more 
than  in  the  median  row.  These  scales  are  not  imbricated  with 
the  carinal  row,  being  only  united  by  a  straight,  simple  line  of 
suture,  but  on  the  inner  border  the  end  of  each  scale  is  pointed 
where  it  interlocks  with  two  rows  of  the  median  series,  so  that 
the  scales  in  each  series  alternate  with  the  row  adjoining  it  The 
scales  are  slightly  arched  along  their  upper  margins,  and  after  Hbt 
ninth  scale,  counting  from  the  capitulum,  they  diminish  rapidly  in 
breadth  to  the  apex.  The  median  lateral  scales  are  the  most 
symmetrical  series ;  they  are  slightly  wider  (near  the  middle  of  the 
peduncle)  than  those  on  either  side,  and  each  scale  is  pointed  at  both 
ends,  their  upper  margins  being  flatly  arched  near  the  capitulam,  and 
more  strongly  arched  in  the  lower  part  of  the  peduncle.  They  hire 
one  less  scale  (22  rows)  than  in  the  preceding  series,  and  thej 
diminish  less  rapidly  in  breadth  downwards  than  the  lateral  series  <^ 
scales. 

The  scutal  series  of  scales  are  4  to  5  mm.  broad  at  their  upper  and 

S.  P.  Woodward,  described  and  figured  m  the  Qeologitt  for  1863,  toL  vi* 
pp.  327-30,  pi.  XYiii,  in  which  the  test  of  the  Echinoid  is  rendered  flexible  h^  tea 
segments,  or  a  double  series  of  imbricating  calcareous  plates.  See  also  Wyriflt 
Thomson's  account  of  the  liring  genus  Calveria  (Atthenosama)  kjf$trix,  in  *'  Defi^ 
of  the  Sea,''  1873,  pp.  155-9,  and  Phil.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.,  1874,  Tol.  dot, 
pp.  730-7 ;  and  Professor  J.  W.  Gregory  on  Echinothorids,  etc.,  Qoaii.  Joan. 
Geol.  Soc,  1897,  toI.  liii,  pp.  112-22. 
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ividest  part ;  there  are  21  rows,  not  counting  the  lost  small  extremity ; 
the  scales  in  each  row  are  pointed  at  their  inner  end  where  they  unite 
ivith  the  alternate  rows  of  the  median  lateral  series,  hut  they  unite 
by  a  nearly  straight  suture  with  the  sub-scutal  or  sub-rostral  series. 
This  outer  (rostral  ?)  row  (like  the  carinal  row  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  peduncle)  is  only  1^  mm.  broad ;  the  scales  are  almost  rectangular 
in  form  and  are  CTidently  incomplete  at  their  lower  end,  only  8  being 
preserved.  Beyond  this  row  is  seen  yet  another  series,  10  in  number, 
evidently  a  second  rostral  series,  belonging  to  the  margin  of  the  lower 
aide  of  the  peduncle,  attached  to  the  shell  of  the  Ammonite,  as  they  show 
the  inner  surface  of  the  scales  slightly  displaced,  having  only  a  straight 
Bt&ture-line  to  unite  them  with  the  overlying  narrow  series. 

Writing  of  the  peduncle  (p.  82,  op.  cit.)  Darwin  says :  ^*  The  base 
is  sharply  pointed,  down  to  which  the  full  complement  of  scales 
extends.  In  each  row  there  are  about  21  scales,  their  number 
obviously  depending  on  the  age  and  size  of  the  individual "  (p.  83). 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  difference  in  the  numher  of  scales 
in  the  three  principal  series,  viz.,  23  rows  in  the  carino-lateral, 
22  in  the  median,  and  21  rows  in  the  scutal  series,  causing  the 
very  oblique  arrangement  of  the  capitulum,  which  slopes  downwards 
from  the  carina  towards  the  scutum.  Darwin  also  refers  to  this : 
''  There  is  one  more  scale  under  the  second  latus  than  under  the  first 
[or  middle]  latus,  and  one  more  under  this  than  under  the  scutum; 
hence  the  summit  of  the  peduncle  is  obliquely  truncated,  being  lowest 
at  the  rostral  end.  In  this  respect  there  is  some  resemblance  to  the 
genus  Lithotrya,^^ 

Growth, — ^TJnder  the  subject  of  growth  Darwin  says  (p.  84) :  "  New 
scales  for  the  peduncle  are  formed  round  its  upper  edge  at  the  bases  of 
the  valves  of  the  capitulum,  the  chief  growth  of  which  is  downwards : 
hence  we  here  have,  as  in  other  pedunculated  Girripedia,  a  principal 
line  of  growth  round  the  summit  of  the  peduncle.  It  can  be  seen 
that  a  new  scale  is  first  formed  under  the  second  latus,  at  the  carinal 
end  of  the  peduncle,  and  this  agrees  with  the  fact  that  there  is  one 
more  scale  in  this  row  than  in  that  next  to  it,  and  one  more  in 
the  latter  than  in  the  row  under  the  scutum.  I  may  mention,  as 
in  conformity  with  this  fact,  that  in  the  development  of  the  young  of 
Sea^eUum  vidyare  from  the  larval  condition  the  calcareous  scales  on 
the  peduncle  &rst  appear  under  the  carina." 

In  Darwin's  description  of  Loricula  puleheUa  (op.  dt.,  p.  81)  he 
describes  the  peduncle  as  having  *^ten  rows  of  smooth  calcareous 
scales,  five  rows  upon  the  upper  and  five  rows  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  peduncle,  of  which  the  six  lateral  rows  are  much  elongated 
transversely,  and  the  four  end  rows  narrow;  and  that  along  the 
rostral  and  carinal  margins  of  the  peduncle  there  is  a  straight  medial 
suture,  with  the  scales  not  intersecting  each  other." 

Having  carefully  removed  the  Chalk  from  beneath  one  of  Mr.  Dibley's 
specimens  (now  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  I.  9130),  I  find  that  the 
three  principal  rows  (Eig.  1,  ely  ml,  and  si)  of  much  elongated  calcareous 
scales  are  absent,  and  I  therefore  venture  to  suggest  that  they  were 
not  developed  upon  the  underside  of  the  peduncle,  which  was  attached 
to  the  shell  of  the  Ammonite  along  the  margins  (Fig.  2,  so  and  ss), 
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the  mode  of  growth,  of  Larieula  being  dlwayi  prone^  from  the  time  it 
first  abandoned  its  free-swimming  k^val  existence  and  became  fixed 
at  the  initial  point  {a),  only  the  capitalum  retaining  its  Talres 
complete  on  both  surfaces,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  open  and  dose  its 
body-cavity  and  allow  the  cirri  to  be  freely  protnided  and  retracted 
at  pleasure.  Darwin  has  himseU  stated  tiiat  ''in  Loricvl^  the 
attachment  was  probably  by  one  lateral  face  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
peduncle,  for  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  the  cement-stuff  (eren 
when  proceeding  only  from  the  two  original  central  orifices,  where 
the  prehensile  antennsB  of  the  larvsB  may  still  be  found)  to  enooach 
largely  on  the  peduncle,  and  thus  fix  it  down.  The  calcareous  scales 
of  Follieipei  and  the  homy  spines  of  Ibla  may  often  be  found  tiios 
embedded  and  firmly  fixed  to  the  supporting  rock ;  it  is,  moreorerf 
possible  that  in  Loricula  the  cement  was  poured  out  of  orifices 
specially  situated  on  one  side  of  the  peduncle,  as  takes  place  along 
the  rostral  margin  in  Scalpsllum  vulyare  and  high  up  on  both  sides  cl 
the  peduncle  in  Lepas  fasetcularis  "  (Darwin,  op.  cit.,  p.  84). 

Mr.  Darwin  states  that  Mr.  Wetherell's  original  type-specimen 
which  he  so  carefully  described  was  found  ''embedded  outside  the 
cast  of  an  Ammonite  "  (op.  dt.,  p.  82),  from  which  it  appears  he  did 
not  quite  realize  that  it  was  adhering  to  the  shell  and  parasitic  upon 
the  Ammonite,  as  Cwonula  balanaris  attaches  itself  to  the  skin  of  the 
whale,  and  Chelonohia  testudinaria  and  C.  caretta  affix  themselTes  to 
the  carapace  of  the  turtle  to-day. 

The  abundant  evidence  now  obtained  from  the  Chalk  of  Bohemia 
and  the  Chalk  of  Kent  as  to  the  habit  of  Loricula  to  live  attached  to 
the  shells  of  Ammonites  is  conclusive  that  it  was  always  firmly  fixed 
by  one  side  of  its  peduncle,  and  that  in  all  probability  the  calcareous 
scales  were  only  developed  upon  the  upper  exposed  surface. 

In  connection  with  this  remarkable  loricated  form  of  Cirripede 
Zorioula  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  quote  the  observations  of 
Monsieur  A.  Gruvel,  who  has  devoted  so  many  years  to  this  group : — ' 
'  "  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  arrive  at  an  exact  idea  of  the  form  unda 
which  the  first  ancestor  of  the  Cirripedia  showed  itself  after  the 
initial  Cypru-state.  In  the  present  condition  of  our  palsontological 
knowledge  of  these  animals,  the  first  traces  which  remain  to  us  are 
met  with  in  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  strata  of  Europe  and  KoEth 
America  by  those  calcareous  scales,  very  similar  in  appearance,  which 
were  considered  by  Professor  de  Eoninck  as  the  plates  of  Chitons 
(  Chiton  Wriyhtianus),  by  H.  Woodward  as  peduncular  scales,  and  by 
Barrande  as  part  of  the  capitulum  of  a  Cirripede. 

''  Our  opinion  is  that  they  are  the  remains  of  the  compUU  imhfi' 
cated  cov&riny  of  a  primitive  Cirripede,  first  correctly  designated  by 
H.  Woodward  under  the  name  of  Turrihpoi.  The  real  animal  may 
be  said  to  have  been  enclosed  in  this  species  of  scaly  cylinder,  whick 
afforded  only  a  poor  protection  to  its  appendages  and  soft  parts.  To 
furnish  a  more  efficient  shelter,  the  plates  of  the  upper  row  wero 

^  **  Monographie  des  CirrhipMes  ou  Thecoetrao^s,"  par  A.  Grurd,  UniTeisiie  di 
Bordeaux.  Roy.  8to,  pp.  z  + 472  =  482,  arec  427  figures  in  text.  Pans: 
Maaeon  &  Cie.»  1905. 
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much  more  specially  developed  than  the  others,  and  the  hard  external 
covering  was  more  completely  divided  into  two  series;  the  upper 
series  being  more  developed  to  form  the  plates  of  the  eapttulumy 
whilst  the  remaining  rows,  nearly  all  alike  in  form,  constituted  the 
scales  of  the  peduneU.  It  is  here  that  we  have  observed  a  modifica« 
tion  in  a  form  belonging  to  the  Cenpmanian  {Loricula  Syriacay  Dames) 
and  in  another  form  from  the  Upper  Chalk  {Larieula  pulehslla,  Sow.). 
The  evolution  beginning  in  this  way  becomes  more  and  more  apparent, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  finally  the  forms  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  both  a  fossil  and  recent  state,  as  Pollicipes  for  example, 
in  which  two  veiT  distinct  general  regions  exist,  one  abore  forming 
the  capitularilm  plates,  which  are  well  developed  and  most  thoroughly 
protect  the  soft  parts  of  the  animal,  and  another  lower  region,  serving 
solely  as  a  support  and  corered  by  the  peduncular  scales,  nearly  all 
alike  and  much  smaller  in  size  tnan  those  of  the  capitulum. 

*<The  above  deductions  are  supported  clearly,  not  only  by 
palsBontological  proofs  which  we  shall  specify,  but  also  facts  of 
embrvology  and  anatomical  details. 

<'  Therefore,  if,  for  example,  one  studies  the  post-larval  development 
of  PoUmpM  polynwruB,  Sow.,  one  sees  that  in  very  young  specimens 
it  is  impossible  to  define  the  capitulary  region  because  the  lower 
plates  of  the  capitulum  nearly  resemble  the  upper  scales  of  the  peduncle. 

**  Again,  Koehler  was  the  first  to  point  out  an  organ  in  the  centre 
of  the  scales  of  PoUicppeSf  which  we  have  described  after  him  as 
being  an  organ  of  sensation.  One  finds  this  again,  modified  it  is  true, 
quite  in  the  inferior  plates.  It  only  disappears  in  those  in  which  the 
scales  have  arrived  at  a  much  higher  stage  of  development. 

<<  We  see,  on  studying  each  of  the  sections  of  this  sub-class,  how 
the  difPerent  forms  are  derived  from  the  primitive  type  and  how  they 
are  connected  again  one  with  another."  (Gravel,  Introduction,  pp.  5,  6. ) 

This  large  Loricula^  both  on  account  of  its  much  greater  size  and 
more  remarkable  capitulum,  merits  recognition  as  a  new  species,  rather 
than  to  be  placed  with  Lorieuh  ptdchsUa  or  only  treated  as  a  variety. 
If  such  distmctive  points  as  the  form  of  the  scutum  and  the  latera 
deserve  specific  recognition,^  I  desire  to  name  it  after  the  illustrious 
author  of  the  monograph  on  the  Girripedia  [published  by  the  Ray 
Society,  1854],  and  of  the  fossil  LepadidsB  and  BalanidsB  [by  the 
PalsBontographical  Society,  1851  and  1854],  Lorieula  Darwini, — 
whose  great  work  on  **The  Origin  of  Species  by  Natural  Selection" 
has  just  been  celebrated  by  the  Linnean  Society  of  London. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  my  friend  and  former  colleague  for  so 
many  years,  the  present  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Geology, 
Dr.  Arthur  Smith  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  for  giving  me  the  pleasure  of 
describing  this  fine,  newly  discovered  Lorieula  from  the  English  Chalk, 
which  has  now  been  added  to  the  National  Collection. 

^  A  oompariflon  of  Lorieula  Darwini  (Fig.  1,  supra,  p.  493)  with  thai  of 
Z.  ffulehtlia,  TBI.  minor  (Fig,  2,  p.  494)  wul  emphasize  the  Boecific  diflerenoes 
between  the  former  and  tne  latter.  Fig.  2  anees  closely  with  Darwin's  original 
figure  of  Z.  pulchelia  (Mon.  Pal.  Soc.,  1851,  T.  6),  especially  in  the  outline  of  the 
Talres  of  the  capitulum^  and  both  differ  markedly  from  the  capitulum  of  Z.  Darwini, 
as  drawn  in  our  Fig.  1. 
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IV. — ^NOTES  OH  THE  PjCIBOeBAPHT  OF  EgTPT.* 

By  W.  F.  Hum,  D.Sc.,  A.B.S.M.,  F.6.8.,  Superintendent,  Geological 
Sorrey  of  Egypt. 

(WITH    A   PAGE   MAP.) 

T)EIOE  to  the  foundation  of  the  geological  Snrvej  of  Egypt  in  1896, 
JL  the  general  relations  of  the  sedimentary  strata  had  already  been 
established  on  a  firm  basis  by  the  labours  of  numerous  observers,  but 
the  characters  and  affinities  of  the  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks  had 
been  but  little  investigated.  Such  studies  as  had  been  made  were 
more  or  less  isolated  in  character,  those  that  had  been  carried  out 
including  a  description  of  rock-specimens  from  the  First  and  Second 
Cataracts  by  Newbold,'  Delesse,*  Dawson,^  Bonney,"  and  Miss  Raisin,* 
of  the  Abu  Zabel  basalts  by  Arzruni,  of  some  Eastern  Desert  rocks  by 
Liebisch  (Zeitschr.  d.  Deutsch.  Geol.  Gesellschaft,  1877,  zziz,  p.  712), 
and,  in  addition,  the  principal  ornamental  rock  of  Egypt,  the  Imperial 
Porphyry,  had  received  special  attention  (see  references  in  Barron  & 
Hume,  ''  Eastern  Desert  of  Egypt,"  p.  236,  etc.),^  but  a  general 
picture  of  the  petrographical  history  of  Egypt  as  a  whole  has  not  yet 
been  delineated.  Fending  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  Egyptian 
igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks,  the  following  epitome  of  the  results 
fldready  obtained  may  be  of  interest,  the  region  under  consideration 
embracing  Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  the 
countries  immediately  adjacent. 

The  subject  may  be  most  conveniently  considered  under  the 
following  BIX  divisions : — 

I. — Gfneisses :  {a)  Cataract  gneisses,  (Jb)  Arabian  Desert  gneisses. 
II. — {e)  Pre- Carboniferous    plutonic    rocks,    {d)    red    granite, 
{$)  igneous  dykes. 

III. — Pre-Carboniferous  volcanic  and  sedimentary  series. 
lY. — Ancient  metamorphics  of  schistose  character. 
V. — Carboniferous  and  post-CarbonHerous  volcanic  activity. 

YI. — Early  Tertiary  volcanic  occurrences. 

I. — Gkrisses. 

(«)  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  ancient  continental  core  of  this 
vast  area  is  represented  by  the  Cataract  and  Sudan  gneisses  and 
schists,  which  often  display  banding  of  marked  character,  both  the 
more  closely  foliated  schists  and  highly  crystalline  gneisses  being 

1  A  brief  abstract  of  this  pftper  appeared  in  the  Gbolooical  Maoasikb  for 
October,  p.  465.  Bead  at  British  Association,  September  4,  1908.  Giyen  by 
permission  of  Director-General,  Survey  Department. 

»  "  On  the  Geology  of  E^ypt "  :  Q.J.G.S.,  1848,  vol.  it,  pp.  324-49. 

>  «*  On  the  Rose-Colonred  Syenite  of  Egypt"  :  Q.J.G.S.,  1861,  vol.  vii.pp.  9-13. 

*  "  Geology  of  Egypt " :  Gbol.  Mao.,  1884,  pp.  289-92,  886-92,  439-42. 

^  *'  Note  on  the  Microscopic  Structure  of  some  Bocks  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aswan  "  :  Geol.  Mao.,  1886,  pp.  103-7. 

•  Gbol.  Mao.,  1893,  pp.  436-40,  and  Q.J.G.S.,  1897,  vol.  liii,  pp.  864-73 
(on  rocks  collected  by  Captain  Lyons). 

^  There  are  also  some  notes  on  the  rocks  from  the  Sinai  Peninsula  by  Professor 
Bonneyin  Palmer's  ** Desert  of  the  Exodus"  (1871,  p.  666),  and  by  Mr.  Bndler 
in  Appendix  B  of  Professor  HulPs  Memoir  on  the  Geology,  etc.,  of  Arabia  Petnea. 
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represented.  la  general  the  latter  consist  of  highly  acid  and  hom- 
blendic  or  mica-bearing  varieties,  as  granitoid  gneiss  forming  the  main 
rock  in  Uganda  and  the  Sonthem  Sudan.  They  extend  from  Kordofan 
to  the  base  of  the  Abyssinian  hills  (where  the  Tolcanic  series  oyerlies 
this  ancient  formation),  and  once  more  reappear  as  prominent  members 
in  the  yarious  cataract  regions.  The  banded  gneisses  have  also  been 
proved  to  be  the  fundamental  member  north  of  the  Shabluka  rapids 
(Sixth  Cataract),  between  Abu  Hamed  and  Shirri  Island  in  the 
fourth  Cataract,  forming  the  base-rock  of  the  Third  Cataract  region, 
of  Semna,  and  of  Ambugol,  between  Dongola  and  Wady  Haifa,  and 
are  again  present  in  the  outskirts  of  Aswan.  Nor  are  they  absent  in 
the  great  deserts  east  and  west  of  the  Nile,  for  the  writer  has  met 
with  them  near  the  Arbain  Road  far  south  of  Eharga  Oasis,  and  west 
of  the  Nile  between  Ibrim  and  Dungul,  while  in  the  Eastern  Desert 
they  form  the  bold  peaks  of  Meeteq,  of  Sebahi,  and  the  Abu  Tiur, 
familiar  to  all  traveUers  down  the  Hed  Sea,  and  are  of  the  widest 
extension  both  near  the  emerald  mines  of  Sikait  and  in  the  desert 
south-east  of  Aswan.  This  ancient  series  still  requires  most  careful 
and  exhaustive  study,  and  may  in  part  at  least  represent  an  intrusive 
magma  anterior  to  the  great  post-Archsean  sedimentary  series,  which 
will  be  described  later.  Dawson  has  remarked  on  their  great 
resemblance  to  the  Laurentian  series  of  North  America,  and  the 
Cataract  gneisses  also  appear  to  agree  closely  with  the  Bengal  gneisses 
of  India  (see  Yredenburg,  Summary  Oeol.  India,  p.  5). 

Although  the  main  banding  or  foliation  of  these  rocks  appears  to  be 
an  origined  structure,  or,  if  the  result  of  earth-movements,  of  very 
ancient  date,  a  pseudo-foUation  has  in  some  cases  been  produced,  due 
to  the  intrusion  of  thin  granitic  veins  between  the  foliated  gneiss, 
giving  rise  to  a  very  coarsely  banded  variety,  such  as  is  present  at 
Nab  Island,  in  the  Third  Cataract  area,  north  of  Dongola. 

The  gneiss  of  the  Dal  Cataract  region,  south  of  Wady  Haifa,  can 
also  be  distinctly  traced  back  to  a  granite  with  large  porphyritic 
felspar  crystals,  but  it  is  open  to  question  whether  this  rock  is  of  as 
great  an  age  as  the  more  highly  foliated  members,  rich  in  mica  or 
hornblende,  which  form  the  principal  constituent  of  this  division. 

{h)  A  second  type  of  gneiss,  that  of  the  Arabian  Desert,  has  a  very 
wide  extension  in  the  Eastern  Desert  and  Sinai,  but  has  no  marked 
foliation  except  in  isolated  instances.  It  agrees  with  the  Bundelkhand 
gneiss  of  India  in  having  the  general  characters  of  a  fairly  coarse  pink 
granite,  though  many  varieties  have  been  observed.  The  evidence 
available  indicates  that  this  series  represents  a  granitic  magma  which 
has  played  a  most  important  part  in  the  structure  of  the  Eastern 
Desert  and  Sinai. 

These  great  acid  intrusions  appear  to  have  been  of  two  dates,  one 
preceding  the  deposition  of  the  pre-Carboniferous  sedimentaries,  as 
these  contain  fragments  of  granitic  rocks  (both  homblendic  and  more 
acid  types)  among  the  boulders  and  pebbles  of  their  conglomerates. 
A  younger  granite  invasion  has  subsequently  produced  marked 
contact  changes,  especially  in  Eastern  Sinai. 

It  is  difficult  at  present  to  indicate  definitely  the  origin  of  the 
banded  gneisses,  though  the  writer  after  examination  of  these  rocks 
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over  wide  areas  leans  to  the  view  that  these  represent  the  earliest 
igneous  intrusions  observed  in  Egypt,  and  that  the  magma  was  more 
readily  plastic  than  in  the  later  intnisions. 

No  such  difficulty  exists  with  regard  to  the  Arabian  Desert  gneiss, 
which  in  a  large  number  of  cases  reveals  its  granitic  or  igneous 
origin  by  the  effects  produced  where  it  is  in  contact  widi  the 
ancient  sedimentaries  subsequently  described,  and  is  thus  directly 
connected  with 

II. — ^The  PBB-GAiiBoiriFERous  Flutokic  Bocks. 

{e)  The  rocks  of  this  series  vary  from  the  most  highly  acid  granites 
to  ultra-basic  varieties.  Of  these  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  is 
the  Red  Granite  of  Aswan,  which  has  recently  been  described  by  Ball 
(*'  Aswan  Cataract,"  p.  70)  in  some  detail.  This  rock  is  characterized 
by  the  large  idiomorphic  crystals  of  orthoclase,  associated  with 
quartz,  biotite,  and  hornblende.  The  latter  is  very  variable  in 
quantity. 

Ball  has  further  shown  that  the  granite  has  undergone  intense 
crushing,  the  orthoclase  having  been  completely  changed  to  microeline,^ 
while  round  the  large  crystals  is  a  '  mortar '  of  small  granules  resulting 
from  the  attrition  consequent  on  the  sliding  produced  by  the  act  of 
crushing. 

During  the  course  of  the  Survey  much  interesting  material  has  been 
collected  bearing  on  the  results  of  contact-metamorphism  near  the 
junction  of  the  plutonic  rocksAud  the  schistose  (ancient  sedimentary) 
rocks  into  which  they  have  been  intruded.  The  plutonic  rocks  in 
numerous  instances  have  been  found  to  undergo  a  change  from  acid  to 
more  basic  varieties.  In  Sinai,  near  Dahab,  the  gneissic  fringes  are 
well  marked,  hornblende  or  mica  increase  in  quantity  near  the  junction, 
and  ephene  may  become  an  important  constituent. 

Syenttee  in  general  are  rare,  though  well  developed  at  Aswan  and 
Jebel  Zeit,  but  dioritee  are  of  the  widest  extension  throughout  the 
Arabian  Desert.  The  dark  rocks.constituting  the  principal  member  of 
the  Second  Cataract  at  Wady  Haifa  is  also  of  this  nature,  the  horn- 
blende being  present  in  large  quantity.  Quartt  dioritee  are  especially 
present  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Imperial  Porphyry  region  of 
Dokhan. 

In  some  areas  haeie  roeke  attain  unusual  development,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Qena-Qosseir  Head,  about  lat.  26°  N., 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Kcd  Sea.  These  usually  are  in  the  form 
of  coarse  yahhroe,  which  are  composed  of  plagioclase  and  augite,  but 
the  latter  readily  changes  to  hornblende.  Locally  the  rock  may  be 
almost  purely  composed  of  diallage,  and  under  such  conditions  is 
sometimes  highly  magnetic,  while  at  El  Ranga,  near  the  old  Berenice, 
haematite  has  been  produced  by  concentration  from  a  gabbro  rich  in 
a  ferruginous  constituent.     A  very  hard  gabbro  is  also  present  in  the 

*  The  fonnation  of  microcline  appears  to  be  associated  with  the  crushing  in  this 
case,  but  that  it  always  originates  in  this  way  is  not  implied  in  the  above  remarks. 
Professor  Bonney  (in  a  letter)  mentions  the  *  Laurentian  gneisses '  as  a  case  where  no 
such  Evidence  is  forthcoming. 
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Second  Cataract,  forming  the  sides  of  the  Bah-el-Kehir  rapid,  ^whose 
presence  is  due  to  the  wearing  away  of  a  porphyrite  dyke  intnisiTe 
in  the  massive  basic  rock. 

Norites,  etc.,  have  been  observed  locally  in  the  Eastern  Deaert,  but 
their  general  relations  are  still  obscure,  and  massive  beds  of  dolerite 
form  an  important  constituent  between  Qena  and  Qosseir. 

The  rarity  of  felspathoid  rocks  in  Egypt  renders  occurrences  of  this 
nature  of  special  interest.  In  1896  Mr.  Barron  brought  back  a  rock 
from  the  Wadi  Zeidun  which  in  section  showed  hexagonal  and 
rectangular  sections  strongly  recalling  n$ph$l%n$  in  appearance,  though 
internal  strains  had  rendered  the  hexagonal  sections  nonisotropic. 
The  position  of  the  specimen  was  not  precisely  fixed,  but  last  year 
the  writer  brought  back  a  variety  from  Jebel  Hadarba  which  attracted 
M.  Gouyat's  attention.  Having  made  a  section  from  the  specimen, 
he  has  privately  informed  the  writer  that  we  are  here  dealing  with 
a  representative  of  the  nepheUne-iyenitetj  so  that  the  central  region 
of  the  Arabian  Desert  between  lats.  25°  and  26°  N.  will  probably 
yield  felspathoid-bearing  yarieties  over  an  extended  area. 

II  {d). — A  much  younger  group  of  acid  intrusions  is  of  the  greatest 
geographical  importance,  it  being  the  most  notable  mountain-former 
in  Eastern  Egypt  and  Sinai.  This  is  the  red  granite  (mainly  composed 
of  quartz  and  felspar,  with  occasional  nests  and  films  of  muscovite 
mica),  which  is  widely  distributed  in  its  range.  Some  of  the  finest 
mountain  masses  are  composed  of  this  rock  (Um  Shomer  and  Ed  Deir 
in  Sinai,  El  Shaib  and  the  Gattar  rangOg  etc.,  in  the  Eastern  Desert), 
while  in  the  Cataract  regions  it  gives  rise  to  the  rugged  hills  of 
Akasha,  south  of  Semna,  and  the  boulder-strewn  region  of  Shirri, 
in  the  Fourth  Cataract.  Possibly  in  part  contemporaneous  with 
it  are— 

II  (d). — ^The  dykes  of  varied  composition  (granites,  felsites, 
dolerites,  etc.)  which  seam  the  greater  ^urt  of  the  Egyptian  igneous 
and  metamorphic  rocks,  and  themselves  have  complicated  inter- 
relationships, as  mentioned  in  thQ  Egyptian  Geological  Survey 
Memoirs. 

1.  Acid  typen, — Of  these  the  most  conspicuous  and  common  are  the 
close  and  often  coarse  intergrowth  of  qiuirtz  and  orthoclase  felspar, 
frequentiy  known  under  the  name  oi  pegmatite  granite.  It  is  probable 
that  every  region  in  Egypt  provides  examples  of  this  type.  Ball 
('*  Aswan  Cataract,"  p.  84)  states  that  it  is  the  most  frequent  rock  at  the 
Cataract,  though  actual  graphic  structure  is  uncommon.  It  is  also 
well  developed  in  the  Eastern  Desert  north  of  Qosseir  and  near  the 
Sikait  emerald  mines,  while  a  beautiful  graphic  form  was  obtained  by 
Stewart  at  Gebel  Kibdab  in  the  south,  near  the  Sudan  frontier. 

2.  In  the  second  rank  are  a  group  of  microgranites  (notably  in  West 
Sinai)  occasionally  containing  porphyritic  crystals  of  orthoclase  and 
plagioclase,  while  locally  a  beautiful  granophyric  structure  is  doTeloped. 

3.  The  qmrtt  porphyries,  or  felsites  with  microcrystalline  base,  are 
not  so  prominent  as  those  of  microgranitic  type,  but  typical  examples 
were  obtained  by  Barron  at  Ain-el-Akhdar,  in  West  Sinai,  and  m>m 
Jebel  Zeit,  in  the  Eastern  Desert. 

4.  Fehitie  types,  showing  well-marked  sphenditie  structures,  have 
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also  been  obtained  from  Wadi  Barud  (Eastern  Desert  of  Egypt  nortb 
of  Qosseir)  and  at  several  localities  in  East  Sinai. 

5.  InUrmediaU  typ$9, — Ball  has  recorded  the  presence  of  a  boss 
of  higbl]^-altered  9yeniiic  porphyry  between  Aswan  and  Shdlal, 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  abundant  lath-shaped  orthoclase 
felspars.^  This  type  is,  however,  rare  in  the  Eastern  Desert  and 
Sinai,  rocks  which  from  hand-specimens  had  been  regarded  as  such 
being  mainly  rery  fine-grained  granites  with  quartz  in  fairly  large 
proportions. 

Well-marked  dykes  of  dioriU  have  been  observed  in  West  Sinai, 
and  further  study  will  probably  show  these  to  be  of  considerable 
importance  elsewhere. 

Very  noticeable  in  every  part  of  the  igneous  region  from  Sinai  to 
the  Fourth  Cataract  are  a  series  of  chocolate*brown  or  light-yellow 
rocks  (often  with  satiny  lustre)  which  are  referable  to  the  porphyrites. 
Ball  has  described  some  interesting  examples  from  near  Aswan, 
including  a  variety  rich  in  enstatite  from  near  Sehel  Island,  and 
another  from  East  Sinai,  near  Dahab,  was  closely  related  to  a  Bostonite, 
but  was  more  coarsely  crystalline  (see  Hume,  "  Eastern  Sinai," 
p.  168). 

6.  Boiie  types, — ^These  are  extremely  numerous,  and  often  as 
much  as  thirty  metres  wide,  showing  cannon-ball  weathering.  The 
dense  black  types  are  usually  dolerites,  the  easily  decomposed  varieties 
diabases. 

All  these  intrusive  and  crystalline  rocks  are  pre- Carboniferous  in 
age,  and  were  formed  anterior  to  the  deposition  of  the  Nubian  Sandstone. 

The  researches  of  the  Survey  have  brought  into  view  the  importance 
of  a  further  group  of  rocks,  which,  though  geographically  closely 
connected  with  the  intrusive  granites  and  gneisses,  are  of  totally 
different  origin  and  character. 

III. — ThB  FaB-CARBONIFEEOUS  YoLCANIC   AND   SeDIMBNTART   SbRIBS. 

At  a  very  early  stage  in  the  work  of  the  Survey  it  was  found  that 
volcanic  rocks  closely  connected  with  sedimentary  formations  played 
a  most  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Desert  and  Sinai. 
Rhyolites  of  typical  character  were  obtained  from  near  Qosseir,  in  the 
Ferani  Hills  of  East  Sinai,  and  were  also  well  developed  in  the 
Shabluka  (Sixth  Cataract  region)  north  of  Khartoum.  To  this 
series  also  belongs  the  well-known  manganese-bearing  andesites  and 
porphyrites  of  Jebel  Dokhan  (the  Imperial  Porphyry),  the  andesites 
of  Jebel  Katherina  and  many  other  summits  in  Sinai  and  the  South- 
Eastern  Desert,  and  the  dolerites  or  basalts  developed  on  a  large 
scale  between  Qena  and  Qosseir.  Serpentines  also  are  of  the  widest 
distribution,  and  near  Sikait  are  exceptionally  developed,  while 
Dr.  Ball  has  now  reported  them  to  attain  an  unusual  importance 
in  the  region  he  has  recently  studied  in  the  South- Eastern  Desert  near 
the  frontier-line  of  the  Sudan  and  Egypt,  he  having  proved  that  the 
mountains  of  Abu  Dahar,  Gerf,  Eorabkansi,  etc.,  are  entirely  composed 
of  this  type  of  rock. 

'  The  identification  is  based  on  the  predominance  of  simple  twinning. 
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Closely  associated  with  these  eyidences  of  intense  yoloanic  activity 
are  the  metamorphosed  sedimentary  strata  which,  once  fpritR  and 
conglomerates,  are  now  changed  to  slates  and  crashed  conglomeratie 
heds!  Isolated  occurrences  of  these  rocks,  and  especially  the  con- 
glomerates, had  been  recorded,  for  instance,  by  Professor  Hull  in  Sinai, 
and  by  Captain  Lyons  on  the  road  between  Koroeko  and  Abu  Samed, 
while  the  Breccia  Yeide  Antico  of  Hammamat  was  well  known  to  all 
archaeological  students.  These  rocks  are  now  known  to  be  developed 
throughout  the  desert  from  East  Sinai  to  the  confines  of  the  Sudan. 
Occurring  to  the  north  in  isolated  areas,  they  play  a  most  important 
part  in  the  Eastern  Desert  of  Egypt  in  lat.  26°  N. 

This  ancient  series  often  presents  the  most  interesting  metamoxphism 
where  it  comes  into  contact  with  or  overlies  the   granitic     rock. 
M.  Couyat,  who  had  the  advantage  of  studying  under  M.  Lacroi^c,  has 
pointed  out  to  me  that  the  remarkable  basic-looking  fringes  surrounding 
some  of  the  granitic  masses  agree  in  all  particulars  with  the  '  roches 
com^ennes,'  and  thus  represent  contact  alterations  of  the  sedimentary 
rocks  by  the  granite  with  which  they  are  in  immediate  contact.      In 
East  Sinai,  in  a  district  north-west  of  Nebk,  a  palm-grove  on  the  Qalf 
of  Aqaba,  the  contact-phenomena  are  very  striking.     Veins  from  the 
granitic  intrusive  mass  have  in  some  parts  penetrated  between  the 
laminae  of  the  sedimentary  slates,  giving  rise  to  a  rock  having  the 
appearance  of  a  mica-gneiss,  the  well-known  lit  par  lit  structure. 
Elsewhere  the  sediments,  pi*obably  in  part  volcanic  in  origin,  have 
been  altered  to  hornblende-schists^  near  the  point  of  contact,  and 
gradual  stages  can  be  traced  from  this  marked  alteration  at   the 
boundary  to  gametiferous   mica-schists   and   spotted  slates  in   the 
central  portions  of  the  areas.     The  sedimentary  strata  show  every 
variation  from  fine-grained  slates  to  conglomerates  made  up  of  the 
most  varied   materids,   among  which  granites  and  porphyries   are 
conspicuous.     In  places  they  contain  quartz-pebbles  which  have  been 
fractured  and  recemented,  and  their  detailed  study  will  undoubtedly 
throw  much  light  on  their  origin  and  derivation.    The  absence  of  any 
fossil  evidence  renders  the  determination  of  their  age  a  matter  of 
comparison  only.      It  may  be  stated  broadly  that  they   are  pre- 
Carboniferous  and  post-Archsdan,  and  appear  to  have  close  lithological 
resemblances  to  the  Febidian  beds  of  Wades. 

IV. — Ancibkt  Mstakokphics  of  Schistose  Character. 

In  addition  to  the  coarse  gneisses  of  the  Cataracts  and  the 
metamorphosed  ancient  sedimentaries,  there  is  a  series  of  rocks  which 
may  in  part  be  connected  with  the  first-named,  and  in  part  represent 
the  remnants  of  an  older  period  of  sedimentation  and  vulcanicity. 
This  includes  the  highly-foliated,  dark,  emerald-bearing  mica-schists  of 
Sikait,  with  which  are  associated  beds  rich  in  talc  and  tourmaline. 
These  rocks  immediately  overlie  a  highly  banded  gneiss,  and  in  Sikait 

*  The  writer  has  stated  the  opinion  to  which  he  was  led  by  the  field  relations  in 
dosinatic  form,  but  fully  recognizes  that  the  conditions  are  exceptional.  The 
ordinary  explanations  of  the  origin  of  these  schists  failed  to  satisfy  the  conditions 
obserrea. 
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separate  this  coarse  metamorphic  rock  from  a  highly  complicated 
grouping  of  sduBts  and  serpentines. 

In  the  Cataract  districts  are  schists  of  very  complex  structure  and 
origin,  judging  from  the  preliminary  studies  already  made.  One  of 
these  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Amara  (between  Wady  Haifa  and 
Dongola),  which  was  examined  by  the  writer  with  the  kind  co-operation 
of  Dr.  J.  W.  Evans,  proved  to  be  a  labradorite-wollastonite-zoisite 
rock.  In  close  connection  with  this  series  were  some  calcareous- 
looking  bands  which  did  not  respond  to  the  action  of  dilute  acid,  but 
in  microscopic  section  proved  to  be  dolomites  whose  origin  must  for  the 
time  being  remain  doubtful,  though  it  is  probable  that  they  are 
derived  from  the  alteration  of  early  FalsBOzoic  or  even  pre-Cambrian 
limestones.  Another  line  of  change  is  indicated  by  the  presence  of 
true  marble  bands  intercalated  between  the  schistose  and  gneissose 
members. 

Taking  the  distribution  of  the  metamorphic  and  sedimentarv  rocks 
as  a  whole,  the  writer  is  inclined  to  the  view  that  sedimentation  and 
intrusion  have  succeeded  each  other  at  least  twice  in  the  pre- 
Carboniferous  periods  in  Egypt,  foliation  being  most  marked  in  the  . 
archaic  epochs  represented  by  the  Cataract  gneisses.  Up  to  the 
present  time  no  fossil  records  have  been  obtained  which  would  supply 
a  date  for  the  ancient  sedimentary  strata,  though  there  is  always 
a  possibility'  that  such  materials  may  yet  be  forthcoming.  Such 
evidence  as  is  available  shows  conclusively  that  all  these  ancient  strata 
are  pre-Carboniferous,  the  first  fossiliferous  sandstones  containing  a  late 
Carboniferous  fauna  lying  unconformably  upon  them. 

V. — Cabbokifehous  and  Fosi-CABBONiFERons  Volcanic  Activitt.  . 

There  have  been  at  least  two  periods  of  volcanic  activity  in  Egjpt 
since  the  Nubian  Sandstone  was  first  laid  down..  The  earliest 
occurrences  of  this  nature  at  present  known  are  the  basic  eraptions 
recorded  in  Western  Sinai  by  Mr.  Barron,  the  most  interesting  rock- 
type  being  a  uralite-diabase  from  the  summit  of  Sawasia. 

During  the  Survey  operations  of  1905  a  series  of  volcanic  rocks  of 
varied  composition  (rhyolites,  andesites,  and  basalts)  were  noted  in 
lat.  25^  N.,  about  midway  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  and 
immediately  underlying  the  Nubian  Sandstone,  while  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  were  conspicuous  summits  (Jebel  Sufra,'  the  Nahuds, 
etc.)  which  are  cither  volcanic  rocks  or  lava-fiows  still  showing 
a  distinct  columnar  structure.  Mr.  Ferrar  studied  the  Nahud  necks 
and  found  them  to  be  trachytic  in  nature,  while  Charteris  Stewart 
brought  andesitic  rocks  from  the  summit  of  Sufra.  At  El  Eanga,  on 
the  Red  Sea,  in  about  lat.  24^  60',  an  andesite  (once  a  lava-flow)  is  now 
intercalated  between  the  beds  of  sandstone,  thus  fixing  the  age  of  these 
lavas  as  not  being  greater  than  that  of  the  Nubian  Sandstone  itself. 

In  the  Northern  Sudan  south  of  Wady  Haifa  is  a  series  of  basic  rocks 
of  basaltic  character,  which  is  evidently  younger  than  the  associated 
Nubian  Sandstone,  the  latter  having  undergone  marked  change  to 

*  Mr.  Wells  had  preyiously  brought  the  writer  an  instructiTe  photograph  of  Jebel 
Sufra,  and  had  remarked  on  the  marked  eTidence  of  volcanic  action  at  that  locality. 
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colamnar  structure  where  in  direct  contact  with  the  intrusive  material. 
One  of  the  most  conspicuous  occurrences  is  on  a  low  hill  at  the 
east  end  of  the  Eaibar  Cataract,  and  other  striking  examples  are  seen 
at  Delgo,  at  Jebel  Alarambia,  near  Kerma,  at  Jebel  Alibersi,  and  at 
El  Lagia,  in  the  El  Kab  Oasis  near  Dongola.  The  contact  alterations 
are  distinctly  marked  not  only  by  the  formation  of  the  columnar 
sandstones,  but  by  highly  crystallized  quartzites.  La  the  intrusive 
rock  has  the  altered  sandstone  both  above  and  below  it  in  the 
Alarambia  district,  its  age  is  probably  of  the  same  period  as  those 
previonsly  mentioned. 

YI. — ^Early  Trrtiart  Yolcakic  Occurrkvcss. 

The  basaltic  rocks  in  the  north  of  Egypt  and  Sinai  appear  to  belong 
to  a  later  period  of  eruption,  being  closely  connected  with  the 
Oligocene  Continental  Period.  In  the  Eayum  and  near  Cairo  they 
overlie  limestones  of  Upper  Eocene  age,  and  are  overlaid  by  Uie 
Miocene  and  Oligocene  strata  where  the  latter  are  present,  in 
the  former  case  giving  rise  to  the  well-known  precipitous  shelf 
.  above  the  Birket-el-Qurun  Lake,  while  at  Abu  Zabel,  north  of  Cairo, 
they  are  of  considerable  economic  importance.  The  rock  is  classed  as 
a  basalt  on  account  of  its  ophitic  structure,  but  in  its  typical  develop- 
ment olivine  is  markedly  absent.  A  rock  of  the  same  type  has  also 
a  wide  extension  both  to  west  and  east,  having  been  recorded  from 
Baharia  Oasis,  from  Gara  Soda  and  Gebel  Gebail  in  the  Nile  Yalley, 
and  from  Western  Sinai.  These  resemble  the  Cairo  basalts  in  fdl 
essential  particulars. 

In  adc^tion  to  these  occurrences  in  the  north  of  Egypt,  some 
interesting  intrusions  of  andesitio  and  trachytic  masses  into  Eocene 
limestones  have  been  recorded  by  various  members  of  the  Survey. 
This  is  notably  the  case  in  an  area  east  of  Assiut  examined  by 
Beadnell,  and  from  Jebel  Abuhad,  near  Qena,  examined  by  Barron 
and  the  writer. 

SUMHAKT. 

1.  The  ancient  core  of  the  North- East  African  Continent  consists 
of  the  Cataract  and  Sudan  banded  gneisses,  which  may  represent 
a  very  ancient  igneous  magma.  They  are  usually  much  veined  by 
granitic  dykes. 

2.  In  certain  places  in  the  Arabian  Desert,  Cataracts,  etc.,  these 
underlie  highly  metamorphosed  schists  (the  mica-schists  of  Sikait, 
the  calcareous  schists  of  Um  Garaiart  and  Haimar  and  of  the  Amara 
Cataracts,  also  the  dolomites  of  the  latter  region)  which  are  sharply 
separated  from  the  banded  gneisses  and  are  possibly  the  oldest 
se<iimentary  representatives  in  Egypt. 

3.  The  greater  part  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  Eastern 
Desert  and  Sinai  are  occupied  by  two  types  of  rocks,  a  schistose 
constituent  overlying  or  being  surrounded  by  the  acid  member. 
(a)  The  first-named,  the  Dokhan  vohanie  roehi  and  sMits,  are  partly 
volcanic  in  origin  and  partly  sedimentary,  the  former  being  repre- 
sented by  lavas  of  various  types,  while  the  latter  are  clearly  altered 
sedimentary  strata  (grits,  conglomerates,  etc.).    No  fossils  have  yet 
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Been  found,  but  thej  have  their  nearest  lithological  analogues  in  the 
latest  pre-Gambrian  and  Cambrian  series.  Here  are  included  some  of 
the  most  interesting  rocks  of  Egypt,  such  as  the  Imperial  Forphyry 
and  the  Breccia  Yerde  Antico.  (b)  Tlie  igneous  member  intruded  into 
these  ancient  sediments,  etc.,  includes  a  great  diversity  of  igneous 
rocks,  varying  from  highly  basic  to  acid  types. 

Contact-phenomena  of  complex  nature  occur  at  the  junctions  of 
(a)  and  {h). 

4.  lUd  granite  and  dyke  rocks,  whose  parallelism  and  extent  of 
distribution  present  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the 
Eastern  Desert  of  Egypt,  mark  the  final  eruptive  action  before 
Carboniferous  times. 

5.  Three  periods  of  volcanic  activity  have  been  subsequently 
noted — 

(a)  In  Western  Sinai  in  late  Carboniferous  times. 

(h)  An  undated  series  of  eruptions  interbedded  with  the  base  of 

the  Kubian  Sandstone  or  intrusive  into  it  with  marked 

contact  alterations. 
(r)  The  basic  intrusions  near  Cairo  and  the   Fayum,   etc., 

which    are    intimately    associated    with    the    Oligocene 

Continental  Period  in  Egypt. 


y. — On  the  Phyllis  Collbctiok  of  Inferior-Oolite  Fossils  frok 

DOULTING. 

By  L.  RicHASDBoy,  F.R.S.E. 

rflHE  Inferior  Oolite  and  contiguous  deposits  of  the  neighbourhood 
JL  of  Doulting  have  been  described  in  detail  in  my  paper  on 
<*  The  Inferior  Oolite  and  Contiguous  Deposits  of  the  Bath-Doulting 
District ''  ;^  but  since  that  paper  appeared,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Urban  District  Council,  I  have  had  the  loan  of  the  John-Phyllis 
Collection  of  Inferior-Oolite  fossils  that  are  housed  in  the  Shepton- 
Mallet  Museum. 

This  collection  is  probably  only  a  portion  of  that  made  by  Phyllis, 
and  although  deficient  in  a  number  of  specimens  that  are  still  to 
be  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  a  useful  one,  and  contains  a  con- 
siderable number  that  were  not  included  in  my  lists. 

John  Phyllis,  of  course,  knew  the  localities  whence  his  specimens 
came,  but — as  is,  unfortunately,  so  often  the  case — does  not  appear 
to  have  been  sufficiently  particular  about  labelling  them  with  their 
localities.  In  a  number  of  cases  '*  near "  Doulting  must  be  under- 
stood. At  the  time  the  collection  was  submitted  for  revision  the 
legends,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  read  simply  ''L[ower]  0[olite], 
Doulting."  In  a  number  of  cases  also  it  was  certain  that  even  this 
information  was  erroneous.  For  example,  a  ScMotheimia  of.  the 
S.-angulata-QroM^^  from  the  Lower  Lias,  was  similarly  shrati- 
graphically  allocated  and  localized.     However,  a  knowledge  of  the 

^  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  1907,  toI.  Ixiii,  pp.  383-444. 
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neighbourhood  and  matrices  has  enabled  me  to  indicate  ^th  little 
possibility  of  error  both  approximate  horizons  and  localities ;  but  in 
studying  the  following  lists  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  only 
approximations.  Where  the  evidence  was  insufficient  for  more  precise 
stratigraphical  allocation  the  subdivision-columns  are  left  blank  and 
the  more-embracing  name  of  ''  Doulting  Beds"  entered  in  the  column 
headed  ^'Eemarks." 

Considerable  accuracy  may  be  claimed  for  the  lists  of  f osails  given. 
Mr.  8.  S.  Buckman,  F.G.S.,  identified  the  Ammonites ;  Mr.  W.  H. 
Hudleston,  P.R.S.,  most  of  the  Gasteropods ;  Mr.  W.  D.  Lang  the 
Corals  and  Bryozoa ;  and  Mr.  £.  T.  Paris  the  Echinoids. 

To  the  north-east  of  Doulting  the  Inferior  Oolite  is  in  many  places 
in  actual  contact  with  the  Palssozoic  rocks  of  the  Mendip  Hills.  Bat 
traced  away  from  those  hills  Liassic  beds  are  seen  to  come  in  below 
them,  and  there  is  very  soon  the  normal  formational  sequence  of, 
Inferior  Oolite,  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Lias,  with  the  Bhsetic  and 
Keuper  below. 

The  Marlstone  or  rock-bed  of  the  Middle  lias  is  very  well  exposed 
in  an  abandoned  quarry  on  Mays  (or  probably  more  correctly  *'  Maes  ") 
Down,  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south  of  Doulting.  Above  are  seen 
the  basement-beds  of  the  Upper  Lias — clays  and  thin  limestone-bands— 
which  are  also  exposed  on  the  slope  of  Small  Down,  below  the 
"ancient  entrenchment."  Deposits  oi  fakiferi  and  hifrontis  hemer» 
are  in  evidence  ;  then  comes  clay.  How  thick  this  day  is  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  but  there  appear  to  be  '* Sands"  also  present  in  the 
hillsides.  In  the  railway-cutting  at  Doulting  Bridge  a  clay-bed  comes 
immediately  below  the  Inferior  Oolite.  Probably  it  overlies  some 
sand,  and — if  it  could  be  traced  further  east — might  be  seen  to  be 
succeeded  by  sand.  Its  date,  however,  is  difficult  to  determine,  but 
it  is  probably  either  striatuli  or  Struehmanni? 

Above  the  Upper  Lias  exposed  in  the  railway-cutting  comes  the 
Inferior  Oolite.     In  this  neighbourhood  it  is  divisible  as  follows  :— 

ApproxinuUe 
Subdivisions,  thiekneues 

in  feet, 
f    i. — 'BxhhVf^h^;Terelratulnglobata^ti}icii,^non  i 

Doulting  J  Sowerby,  common,  etc 8        [  ^Cfypeut- 

Beds,     j  ii. — Anabaeia-Limee^jim  8^      I         Grit* 

\iii. — Doulting  Stone ;  massiye  Freestone  ...      44       .' 

[Upper  Coral- Bed  and  Dundry  Freestone  wanting.] 

(  =TJpper 
vi.— ••Conglomerate-Bed"  [Upper  rri^owuj-Grit].      IJ     {  Tngw^' 

(      Grit 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Conglomerate-Bed  finds  its  equivalent 
in  the  similarly-designated  deposit  at  Maes  Knoll,  Dundry  HiU,  near 
Bristol,  where  there  is  evidence  that  it  is  succeeded  by  the  Dundry 

»  At  first  I  thought  the  clay-bed  might  come  below  the  S^Wafti/Mm-Bed,  making  tt 
pre-*JrkijM/»,  but  then  an  altematiYe  explanation  suggested  itself,  which  was 
graphicaUy  represented  on  p.  392  of  my  main  paper.  Unfortunately,  howerer,  the 
statement  of  the  earlier  new  (lines  15-17  from  bottom  of  p.  391)  escaped  the 
necessary  qualification.  '^ 
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Freestone.^  The  Upper  Coral-Beds  succeed  the  latter  at  the  quarry 
near  the  Church,  and  then — as  is  known  from  the  evidence  of  many 
sections— follows  the  Doulting  Stone.  Bat  in  the  neighhourhood  of 
Doulting  the  Doulting  Stone  succeeds  the  Conglomerate-Bed  at  once, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  Dondrv  Freestone  or  Upper  Coral- 
Bed:  there  is  a  non-sequence.  The  Doulting  Stone  includes  the 
celebrated  Doulting  Freestone — a  stone  well-known  in  building-circles. 
On  the  whole  the  limestones  of  the  Doulting-Stone  subdivision  are  of 
fairly  uniform  aspect  and  not  conspicuously  fossilif erous.  Fossils  can, 
however,  be  obtained  by  diligent  search,  and  it  is  worthy  of  record 
that  near  the  top  is  a  circular  variety  of  Peeten  demiuus,  Phillips, 
which  occurs  on  precisely  the  same  stratigraphical  horizon  in  the  local 
Clj/pew-Qiit  of  the  Horton-Rectory  Quarry  in  the  South  Cotteswolds, 
to  which  the  Doulting  Stone  is  tLe  equivalent.  The  Anahaeia-' 
Limestones  are  typically  very  distinct  from  the  underlying  Doulting 
Stone  and  overlying  Rubblj-Beds.  The  Rubbly-Beds  are  the  most 
fossiliferous  of  the  Infenor-Oolite  strata  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Sometimes  they  are  not  so  definitely  marked  off  from  the  Anahaeia- 
Limestones,  and  when  such  is  the  case  it  is  rather  difficult,  if  a  fossil 
is  not  found  in  siH,  to  say  from  which  it  came.  If  there  is  any 
matrix  adhering  it  will  generally  be  found  that  on  fossils  from  the 
^no^dwVi-Limestones  the  matrix  is  of  a  white  colour,  while  on  those 
from  the  Bubbly-Beds  it  is  distinctly  browner,  and  there  are  few 
oolite-granules. 

Daring  a  number  of  visits  to  Doulting,  made  since  my  main  paper 
was  published,  particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  occurrence  of 
ammonites  in  tbe  upper  portion  of  the  Doulting  Beds  and  Fullers'. 
Earth,  with  a  view  to  the  more  precise  dating  of  these  deposits. 

There  are  now  about  12  feet  of  Fullers'  £arth  exposed  at  the 
Farmcombe  Quarry,  and  the  little  ouster  identified  with  0»tr$a  Knorri^ 
Yoltz,  occurs  in  the  lowest  portion  immediately  above  the  'limestone, 
rubbly,  white,  mixed  with  clay ;  variable,  say  1  foot "  (Quart.  Joum. 
Geol.  Soc,  1907,  vol.  Ixiii,  p.  395).  From  this  bed  has  been  obtained 
a  fragment  of  an  ammonite  that  is  probably  Zigtagieeras  clausiproeerum 
(S.  S.  Buckman) ;  and  either  from  the  same  bed  or  the  top  of  the 
Bubbly-Beds  a  fragment  of  ^^  ?  Parkin$onia  lavis  (Quenstedt)."  So 
the  basement-portion  of  the  Fullers'  Earth  may  be  of. zigzag  hemera, 
and  the  i^norrt- Clays  of  approximately  the  same  date. 

The  Aulaeotkyris  douUingemis,  Richardson,  MS.,  is  closely  allied 
to  the  form  from  the  '^  Marl-Bed  "  {Garantiana)  of  Stoford,  Somerset, 
which  has  been  recorded  as  Aulaeothyr%»  "  Meriani,  var." '  It  does 
not  appear  desirable  to  describe  either  this  or  the  new  Velopectm  in 
this  paper,  but  to  await  one  devoted  entirely  to  the  description  of 
some  new  Inferior-Oolite  fossils. 

^  The  statement  in  my  main  paper  (p.  420) — '*  but  how  thick  it  was,  or 
whether  it  rests  directly  upon  the  *  gnt/  or  was  separated  therefrom  bj  the  Upper 
Coral-Bed  .  .  .  " — was  madrertently  transcribed  from  notes  made  before  I  had 
satisfied  myseli  about  the  correct  position  of  the  Upper  Coral-Bed  and  should  be 
erased. 

'  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1893,  toI.  xliz,  p.  484. 
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List  op  Infebiob-Oolite  Fossils  ik  the  Johv-Phtixis  Collbciiov 

7E0K    DoULTIKe,    SoMEBSBT. 


Spxcibs. 


II.  COELENTERATA. 
ii.  CNIDARIA. 

1.    AUTHOZOA. 

Anabacia  eomplanaia  (Defrance) 
J>imorphor4ea  sp 

?I$a9traa  limitata,  Lamouroux 
? —  mierophylla,  Tomes    .     .     .     . 
Montlivaltia  delabeehei  (Edwards  & 
Haime). 

—  lensy  Edwards  &  Haime   .    .     . 

—  nutnUmalit  (d'Orbignv)    .     .     . 

—  cf .  trochoides^  Edwardfs  &  Haime 

—  8P 

—  8P 

T-  »P 

Thecotmilia  P  sp 


2.  Htdhozoa. 
Aeanthopora  tpinota  (Lamouroui) 

III.  ECHINODERMATA. 
iii.  ECHINOZOA. 

1.    ECHINOIDBA. 

Aeratalenia  ipinota,  AgasRiz  .  . 
Clf^peus  Euffi,  Anssiz  .... 
CollyritM  ovaiis  (Leeke)      .     .     . 

—  aff.  ovalU  (Leske)  .... 
Eehinohristut  ehtnicularit  (Lhwyd) 
HoUetyptu  deprenu$  (Leske)    .     . 

—  hemitphmieut^  Agassiz  .  . 
Stomeehinui  ?  Ingranularit  (Lamarck) 


IV.  VERMES. 

5.  Annblida. 
Serpula  eonvoluta,  6oldfii«s 
—  deplexa^  Bean    .     .     . 


—  depUxa,  Bean 


t  ? 


Remakks. 


Common. 

Dottlting  Beds.   Nmnerous  pieces 
said  to  be  from  Donlting. 


Donlting  Beds. 

Said  to  be  from  Donlting. 

Common  at  Farmcombe  Quany. 

Donlting  Beds.    Common. 


Common. 

Doulting-Bridge  Qnarry. 

Typical  fonn. 

Not  so  OTal  as  the  typical  fonn. 

Common. 

One  immatore  speeimeit. 


Donlting  Beds. 

Large  yarietj  similar  to  that 
occuiring  m  the  Pea -Grit, 
Lower  Trigonia-,  and  Buek- 
tntfftt-Orits  of  the  Cotteiwold 
Hills  and  the  Millepore  Lime- 
stone of  Yorkshire. 

Small  variety  similar  to  that  in 
the  "  Marl-Bed"  (Garantianm) 
of  Bradford  Abbaa. 
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Spscibb. 


Serpula  of.  troehUata,  Goldfoes 


—  8PP 

VermUia  ^inqitanffularit  (Goldfuss) 

M0LLU8C0IDEA. 
1.  Bkyozoa. 

C^iopora  sp 

JHastcpora  Michelini  (Blainville) 
Hetintpcra  eonifera  (Lamouroux) 
fipiropora  annuloaa,  Michelin  .     .     . 


2.  Bbachiopoda. 
Jleanihothyvu  doulOnffentUf  Richard- 
son &  Walker. 

—  midfordensit,      Bichardson      & 

Walker. 

—  ipinota  (Schlotheim)   .     .     .     . 
Aulaeothyrit  carinata  (Lamarck) 

—  MandeUlohi  (Oppel)     .... 

—  thuUingeruitj  Kichardson,  MS. 
JHctyothyris  Morieri  (DavidBon)  .     . 


Omithtlla  eadomenait  (E.  Deslong- 

champs). 
—  wmithocephala  (Sowerby)      .     . 


Rhynehcnella  plateia,  Bichardson  & 
Walker. 

—  Smitki,  Walker 

—  aif.  tubtUeorata,  Davidson     .     . 


—  tubtetrahedray  Davidson 

—  3  spp 


JBudnia  cf.  eardium  (Lamarck)    .     . 
Ter&braiula   glohata,   Sowerby,  non 
auctt. 

—  pMatay  aactt.,  non  Sowerby      . 

—  doultingmtia,      Bichardson      & 

Walker. 

—  tpharoidalis,  Sowerby     .    .     . 

—  (nearest  to)  spharoidalia,  Sow- 

erby. 
ZeilUria  0marg%nata  (Sowerby)    .     . 


I 


BnuBXB. 


Same  form  occurs  in  the  '*  Marl- 
Bed"  of  Bradford  Abbas,  and 
the  Upper  TVi^onta-Grit  of  the 
Cotteswold  Hi&s. 

Including  forms  1  ana  2. 


Doolting  Beds. 

Donlting  Beds.    Common. 


DBCADB  V. — VOL.  T. — HO.  XI. 


Precise  horuon  doubtful,  but 
probably  it  came  from  the 
Conglomerate-Bed.  This  speci- 
men, found  by  Phyllis,  is  in 
the  British  Museum. 

Fullers' -Earth  Bock,  (P  near) 
Doulting. 

Fullers' -  Earth  Bock,  (P  near) 
Doulting. 

Bare. 


P  Seiui :  renuuui6  in  the  Con- 
glomerate-Bed. 

Doulting  Beds.    [Forms   1,  2, 

and  3,  L.  B.] 
Doulting  Beds.    Bare. 
Fullers'. Earth   Bock,    (P  near) 

Doulting. 
Common. 


Immature. 

Umbo    of     dorsal     valve    not 

sufficiently  flat. 
Very  rare. ' 

33 
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VI.  M0LLU8CA. 
1.  Pblictpopa. 
AUctryama  gryaria^  aoott.    .     . 
P  Cardium  citrinoidiwn^  Phillips  , 
(kr<mya  pliettta,  Agaasii    .     .     . 


Corbit  {Corbieella)  complanata^  Lyeett 

Cyprieardia  ?  eordiformis,  Dwhayed 

—  aif.  rattrata  (Sowerby)     .     .     . 


Ooniamya  anguilifera  (Sowerby)  . 


Oreulya  ahdueta  (Phillipe) 
Homomya  yibbosa  (Sowerby) 
Jsoeardia  minima  ^  Sowerby 
Limatula  yibbota  (Sowerby) 
Zim$a  dupHeata  (Sowerby) 


LUhopkuyut  inehtsms  (Phillipe) 
Zueiiui  roiundata  (Komer) 
—  f  cTMia,  Sowerby.    .    . 
Myoeoneha  implana,  Whidbome 
Ottr$a  acuminata,  Sowerby     . 


—  cf .  acuminata,  Sowerby   .     .     . 

—  eostata,  auctt 

—  gregaria,  auctt 

—  Knorri,  Voltz 

—  tandalina,  Goidfuss     .... 

—  »PP 

Feeten  {Chlamy)  artieulatm,  Schlo- 

theim. 

—  (Campt<mcete$)    arcuaiut,    Sow- 

erby. 

—  {Syncyclon0ma)d4mitiU9,'P\di]ips 

—  of  the  Ffeten-paganM'groJig  .     . 
Fholadomya  aff.  HerauUi,  Agaasiz    . 

—  att.^icula,  Sowerby .     .     .     . 


—  P  cpatiota,  Whidbome 
JPinna  aif.  eun§ata,  Phillips 


Same  size  as  specimen  ficvnd  m 
Moaogr.  Grait  Oolite  Molfawt, 
Pal.  &c..Dt.  2  (185»-4),pl.i, 
fies.  la  and  h. 


The  casts  of  the  omboiies  an 
more  slender  and  pteanBeak 
than  the  FhiiiipBimmm  -  Mmr- 
guetia-Bed  foflsils  ^gnied  bj 
Morns  ft  Lyeeit,  Monogr.  Great 
Oolite  Mollaaca,  pi.  tvl,  ig,  9. 

Fullers'-Earth  Rock,  (P  near) 
Doolting. 

Typical  fonn. 

Typical  form. 

Same  form  as  in  the  Cotiaswold 
Hills. 


Internal  cast. 

Several    specimens     i^ipareQtlf 

from  the  Fullers'  Eartti. 
More  conrex  than  the  above* 
Common. 

Common. 

Several  species  notyet  identified- 
Near  to  base  of  FuUew'  Barth 
or  top  of  Rubbly-Beds. 

Nearest  to  this  form. 


The  same  species  as  occvs  m 
the  Clypcut'Orni  of  the  Cotte»- 
wold  Hills. 

Not  quite  so  flat  as  the  form 
from  the  Lower  rr^<w»i#- 
Grit. 
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Sracim. 


TUurom^a  dtcurtata  (OoldfuM,  mn 
PhiUips). 


—  Ooldfit$$i  (Lyoett) 

FifemhmonoHi  eehinmtm  (Sowerby) 
fbridonompm  opaHna,  QiMBBtedt  .     . 
f  Trt/t^emriUm  dypt^im  (WitduB) .     . 
J^erim  {Oxftoma)  coatmtm  {^awnhj)  . 

—  of.  inmqmvahu  (Sowerby)    .     . 

—  difiiiUm  (Deslonfchimps)      .     . 

—  M9mUri{Qo\dttm)    .     .    .     . 
Tripoma  mtUfUy  Soweroy .... 


—  coMtata,  Qowethj 

—  of.  pullut,  Lycett,  nm  Sowerby 


—  2  »PP 

Velopietm  dcuUinam$i9t  Richardsoik, 

MS. 
Vohella  cun$ata  (Sowerby)      .     .     . 

—  g%hbo$a  (Sowerby) 


4.  Oastbbopoba. 
Aetaonina  antiqua,  Lycttt 


—  9%gant€a  (Deelongchampt)     .  . 

—  aff.  gigantea  (Deslon^champs)  . 

—  aff.  giganUa  (Dealongcbamps)  . 

—  aff.  giganUa  (Deslongcbampfl)  . 


Alariavp 

AmUrleya  Orbignyana^  Hudlesion 

—  8p.  indet •    . 

AtaphruM  Labadgti  (d'Archiac)    . 


I 


Rbma&ks. 


Vid4  Chapoifl  ft  Dewalqw, 
**  Dweripli<m  dm  Foaailea  dM 
Tenaiiu  Secondairee  de  la 
Province  de  Luxembourg," 
pi.  zxi,  fig.  8. 

Doulting  Beds. 
Rare. 
Internal  oaste. 

Doolttng  Beds. 


rule*'  Britieh  Fosnl  I^rig§muf," 

Pal.  Soe.,  1872-.9. 
Similar  to  the  specimen  figured 

in  pi.  zxii,  fig.  5. 
Similar  to  the  ^ecimen  figured 

in  pL  zzzir,  fig.  f .    Domting 

Internal  casts. 


Doultmg  Beds. 
Typical  form. 


Same  as  at  Rodborough  HUl, 
Stroud. 

Same  as  at  Rodborough  TTiTI^ 
Stroud. 

Cf.  fit.  3,  pi.  xliii,  of  W.  H. 
HucQeston's  **  Gasteropoda  of 
the  Inferior  Oolite,"  Hon. 
Pal.  Soc. 

Cf.  fig.  2,  pi.  xliii,  and  fig.  3. 
Less  truncated  base  than  the 
speeimen  depicted  in  the  former 
figure,  and  less  acute  spire  than 
that  in  the  latter. 

Short  yarie^ ;  more  abbreriated 
than  that  nj^ured  by  Hudleston, 
fig.  2,  pi.  xlii,  measuring  10mm. 
across  the  widest  part  and  only 
10*5  in  length  along  the  body« 
whorl. 
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Spxcixs. 


Att^hrui  k6viff0ta  (Sowerby) 
Bimrgnetia  striata  (Sowerby)  . 


Cerithintllasp 

P  Cerithium  sp.  indet 

JEuipira  cf.  eanaliculata,  Morris  & 
Lycett. 


yatiea  b^foeiensii,  d'Orbigny  .     . 

—  Jffulliana,  Lycett    .... 

—  Zelima,  d'Orbigny  .... 

—  «PP 

—  «P 

Fleurotomaria  armata^  Mimster  . 

—  f  eUmgata  (Sowerby)   .    .     . 

—  P  granulata  (Sowerby)      .     . 

—  ?fa$ciata  (Sowerby)    .     .     . 

—  P  ornata-d0pre$$af  Hudleston 


Fteudomelania  cf.  af^on^fwif,  Hudle- 
Bton. 

—  linsata  (Sowerby) 

—  procera  (Deelongchamps)  .     .     . 
Solarium  »ubvarieo9umy  Hudleston    . 

—  sp.  indet 

Straparollut  sp.  indet 

Troehus  duplieatut,  Sowerby  .     .     . 


5.  Cbphalopoda. 
Ifatttilus  cf.   burtonentitf   Foord    & 

Crick. 
Cadomitei       aff.       Deslongehampii 

(d'Orbigny). 


Morphoetraa       aff.      polymorphutn 

(d'Orbigny). 
Oppelia  aff.  ttthradiata  (Sowerby) 
OtaitM  Sauzei  (d'Orbigny)  .     .     .     . 
Farkinsonia  f  ktvis  (Quenstedt)    .     . 
FeritphinetM     aff.    I>avidtonit     8. 

Bnckman. 

—  tdl.Junatua  (Oppel)  and 

—  pseudofreguent  (Siemiradzki) 


Indistinguishable  from  Um  ( 

forms    from   the 

Beds    of    Gleeve    HiU' 

CheltenhaBL 
Bonlting  Beds. 
Internal  east. 
A  megalomorpb.     Too  high  a 

spire  for  the  true  J?.  «di2s»- 

lata.    Doolting  Beds. 
Common. 

P  SB  J\r.  dimdrieiuis,  Tawnej. 
Immature.    Donltmg  Beds. 


Donlting  Beds. 

2  spp.  of  the  P.'foi 
Closely  allied  to  a  form  from  < 
Upper  Coral-Bed  of  Wofg«n*s 
Quarry,  near  Strood. 

Doulting  Beds. 

Or  P.  linsata  (Sow«hy). 
Doulting  Beds. 


'*  Inferior  Oolite,  Doahmg.' 


Doulting  Beds.  Worn 


Niorteiuit  hemenu  Very  zut 
indeed.  Said  to  be  froB 
Doulting.  Piemani^  in  the 
Conglomerate-Bed. 

**  Inferior  Oolite,  DooltiBg.** 


NiortefmiZ 

Sauttif  (P  near)  DonUiii^. 

Niortetuit  or  Oaramtiam^. 


Oarantianm, 
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Spbcibs. 


Stiphoemu  d.  macntm  (Qnenstedt) 
and  bofletmum  (Oppel). 

—  aff.  p^ritum  (Qaeiuteat)  .     .     . 

—  aff.  umhilieui  (Qaenstedt)      .     . 
BelimmUi  (Belenmipns)  aripisiilhmt 

Lhwyd, 

—  [B,)  Utiimts,  d'Orbigny  .     .     . 


VI.  ARTHBOPODA 

i.  BRANCHUTA. 

1.  Cbustacba. 

^■••■p 


Vra.  VERTEBRATA. 
1.  P18CB8. 
JBfMifspc 


Slnphaiut  magnui,  Agaasiz 

3.   RXPTILIA. 

JAth^Qtmmu  sp.      ... 


I 


Sauzei,  ^*  Inferior  Oolite,  Dooli- 

ing.*' 
Remani^  from  Blagieni. 


19pieoes :  mottly  the  flied  ultimate 
joints.    D.  B.  B  Doolting  Beds. 


1.  Tooth. 

1.  Seale.     Ident.  Dr.  A.  Smith 

Woodward. 
Common. 


1.  Vertebra  from  the  tail.  Said 
to  be  from  the  Inferior  Oolite 
of  Doulting. 


It  is  hoped  that  the  specimens  listed  aboTe,  now  that  they  haye 
l>een  subjected  to  a  careful  revision,  will  be  useful  to  students  of  the 
Inferior  Oolite  and  Fullers'  Earth  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Doulting. 
Of  oourse  there  are  gaps,  but  before  long  it  is  probable  that  many  of 
them  will  be  made  good.  The  examination  of  the  collection  has 
emphasized  the  correctness  of  the  correlation  of  the  Doulting  Beds 
^th  the  Clypeus-Qiit  of  the  Mid-Cotteswolds,  the  majority  of  the 
lossils  being  identical  in  form  and  appearance. 

Among  the  ammonites  are  specimens  indicative  of  Sauzei,  Blagdeni^ 
^d  niortensis  hemene,  as  well  as  Oarantiana.  The  Conglomerate- 
Bed,  of  course,  is  of  Oarantiana  hemera,  and  there  is  little  doubt — 
judging  by  the  matrices  of  some  of  the  specimens — that  some  of  the 
fmmonites  indicative  of  Blagdeni  and  niortensis  hemene  were  remani6 
ui  it — ^those  indicative  of  niortensis  in  particular.  But  the  same 
cannot  be  said  about  the  Otoites  Samei.  Leaving  this  out  of  con- 
nderation,  what  the  ammonites  seem  to  indicate  is  the  destruction  of 
at  least  deposits  of  Blagdeni  and  niortensis  dates  during  the  '*  Bajocian 
Denudation." 
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VI. — The  MscHAinos  of  Otkbtrxusts. 
By  T.  MxLLABD  Rbadb,  C.E.,  F.G.& 

IN  attempts  to  unravel  tome  of  the  weightier  problems  of  geology 
it  has  latdy  been  assumed  that  certain  discordances  of  stratifica- 
tion are  due  to  the  thrusting  ol  old  rocks  over  those  of  a  later 
geological  age.  Without  in  any  waj  suggesting  that  the  geolo^ 
has  in  any  particular  instance  been  misread,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  the  oifficulties  in  accepting  the  explanation  looked  at  from 
a  dynamical  point  of  view  "when  applied  on  a  scale  that  seems  to 
ignore  mechanical  probabilities.  Some  of  the  enormous  oyeitlinisti 
postulated  are  estimated  at  figures  approaching  100  miles.  Hare 
the  authors  considered  that  this  means  the  movement  of  a  solid 
block  of  rock  or  rocks  of  unknown  length  and  thickness  100  miles 
over  the  underlying  complex  of  newor  rocks  ?  If  such  a  movenent 
has  ever  taken  place,  would  it  not  require  an  incalculable  force  t» 
thrust  the  upper  block  over  the  lower,  even  with  a  dean  fractured 
bed  to  move  upon?  Assuming  that  the  block  to  be  moved  is  tiie 
same  length  as  the  overthrnst,  the  fracture-plane  would  in  area  be 
100  X  100  =  10,000  miles.  I  venture  to  think  that  no  force  apjdied 
in  any  of  the  mechanical  ways  known  to  us  in  Nature  would  more 
such  a  mass,  be  it  ever  so  adjusted  in  thickness  to  the  purpose, 
even  if  supplemented  with  a  lubricant  generously  applied  to  the 
thrust-plane.  These  are  the  thoughts  that  naturally  occur  to  ma, 
but  as  my  mind  is  quite  open  to  receive  new  ideas  I  shall  be  glad  to 
know.in  what  way  the  reasoning  can  be  met  by  other  thinkers. 


RHTTIET^S- 


I. — Mehoibs  of  the  Grolooical  Suxvxt  of  England  and  Walbb. 
The  Ck>ALs  of  South  Wales,  with  special  befebsncb  to  the  Obioin 

AND    DiSTBIBUTION    OF  AnTHEACITE.      By   AUBBET   StEAHAIT,   K.A., 

ScD.,  r.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  and  W.  Pollaed,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.O.8.; 
assisted  by  E.  G.  Badlet.  pp.  v,  74,  with  10  folding  plates. 
London  :  printed  for  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  1908.     Price  U.  6^. 

r[S  memoir  includes  a  chapter  entitled  "  Historical  and  Intio- 
ductory,"  which  deals  with  previous  knowledge  of  the  occuirence 
and  distribution  of  anthracite  in  South  Wales,  and  states  certain  fscts 
as  to  the  distribution  of  anthracite  and  its  passage  into  other  fonns  of 
cold.  *'  The  changes  undergone  by  the  coal  present  certain  stages  .  .  . 
from  House  Coal,  or  the  most  bituminous,  tae  change  is  gradual  toto 
Steam  Coal,  and  from  Steam  Coal  into  Anthracite." 

We  are  told  that  the  ^' Anthracitic  regions  lie  in  the  north- westen 
comer  of  the  Carmarthenshire,  Brecknock,  and  Glamorganshire  fleU 
and  in  Pembrokeshire,"  and  ''Lines  of  equal  anthradtisation  circle 
round  an  area  which  extends  from  KidweUy  to  Olyn  NeatL  Ie 
Pembrokeshire  all  the  coal  is  anthracitic." 

The  second  generalization  states  that  ''  the  seams  all  show  ilie 
change  on  approaching  the  anthracitic  region,  but  the  higher 
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Bhow  it  later  than  the  lower/'  and  a  third  that  ''  the  loas  of 
hitammons  atiatter  takes  plaoe  at  a  more  rapid  rate  in  a  soutii  to 
north  diieetion  than  in  an  eart  to  irest  directioiu" 

A  Texy  complete  and  earefnlly  oarried  out  series  of  analyses  hare 
been  made  of  coal  methodicailj  collected  for  that  purpose,  the  results 
of  whidi,  with  details  of  the  methods  employed,  occupy  a  large  part 
of  the  memeir. 

Chapter  ii,  on  the  sequence  of  the  seams,  is  short  and  unsatisfying. 
Ko  reasons  are  given  for  the  individnal  eorrelation  of  seamsy  and 
]MJaBotttol0gieal  methods  might  have  been  unknown.  The  idea  of  an 
appeal  to  fossils,  either  plants  or  shells,  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  the  author,  although  in  other  coalfields  exeeUent  results  have  been 
obtained. 

Ouipters  iii-Tiii  deal  with  stattstics  and  the  explanation  of  the 
pistes,  and  the  memoir  cloees  with  a  chapter  on  the  "Origin  of 
Anthmcite."  Here  prerious  views  are  discussed,  and  the  thrary  is 
adopted  that  ^'the  differences  between  anthracitic  and  bituminous 
oosIb  of  South  Wales  are  nudnly  due  to  original  differences  in 
depoeifcion,"  lor  the  following  reasons : — 

1.  The  seams  are  not  aU  similarly  anthracitie;  though  each  seam 
is  generally  more  anthracitie  than  the  one  abore  it,  there  are  many 
exoeptictts  to  this  rule. 

2.  The  anthracitic  charactw  was  not  due  to  faults,  but  existed 
bef oace  the  faults  were  formed. 

3.  The  anthracite  existed  as  such  before  the  coalfield  was  reduced 
by  denudation  to  its  present  dimensions. 

4.  The  percentage  of  ash  diminishes  pari  ptutu  with  the  decrease 
of  bituminous  matter. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  conclusion  leaves  the  question  in  an 
upaatisfactory  eondxtion,  and  no  details  of  what  may  have  been  the 
difference  in  deposition  are  suggested;  therefore  the  vera  causa  of 
anthracitization  is  still  to  be  discovered.  The  question  in  the  present 
Tolame  has  been  attacked  only  from  the  chemical  side,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  microscope  would  have  revealed 
any  structural  or  biological  changes  in  the  seams  of  coal.  A  good  and 
adequate  index  completes  the  volume. 

W.H. 


n.— Thi  EnoBEsux  Miker's  Hahbboox.    By  F.  P.  Msnksll,  F.G.S. 
pp.  X  -f  143.      Bulawayo  :  EUis  Alien,  1908.     Price  5«. 

^pEIS  valuable  handbook  forms  publication  No.  4  issued  by  the 
I  Rhodesia  Museum,  ol  which  institutiou  the  author  has  been  for 
^^  past  six  years  the  curator.  Of  its  extreme  usefulness  to  the 
Prospector  in  Rhodesia  there  can  be  no  question,  and  he  will  save 
^nseit  much  waste  ol  time,  and  possibly  bitter  disappointment,  if 
^  takes  care  to  include  it  in  his  outfit.  The  book  teems  witli 
^▼aluable  inf  oormation  relating  to  the  ores  of  commercial  importance, 
P^o  type  of  rock  in  which  they  may  most  probably  be  found,  the 
identifieation  of  the  principal  mineral  species,  the  testing  of  the 
9^ality  of  a  lode,  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  establish  a  title  to  a  mine, 
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the  proper  method  of  working  one,  and  so  on.  It,  however,  by  no 
means  consists  of  a  series  of  working  notes  briefly  and  badly  set 
down,  but  opens  with  a  short,  yet  sufficiently  general,  account  of 
geological  formation  and  the  origin  of  ore  which  will  enable  the 
miner  who  has  had  no  previous  geological  training  to  appreciate  the 
disposition  of  lodes  and  the  natural  processes  that  have  brougbt  them 
about  The  general  reader,  moreover,  will  be  interested  in  the 
statistical  accounts  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country  which  are 
incidentally  given ;  there  seems  no  doubt  that,  despite  a  somewhat 
chequered  career  in  the  past,  the  mineral  industry  of  Rhodesia  has 
a  great  future  to  be  reaUsed  when  the  country  has  been  opened  up 
and  the  railway  facilities  fully  developed. 

After  the  general  discussion  referred  to,  chapters  follow  which  deal 
with  the  me^,  precious  and  base,  and  the  minerals  containing  them, 
precious  stones,  and  coal.  It  may  surprise  many  to  find  that  Rhodesia 
already  ranks  as  one  of  the  great  gold-producing  countries  of  the 
world,  and  may  in  the  near  future  challenge  the  position  held  by  the 
Transvaal.  The  account  of  the  methods  used  by  the  natdres  in 
ancient  times  for  crushing  and  concentrating  the  ores  shows  how  little 
in  principle  the  system  of  working  has  altered.  The  section  dealing 
with  2sinc  includes  a  description  of  the  remarkable  mineral  occnrrenoe 
at  the  new  Broken  Hill  mines  which  has  attracted  so  much  attention 
among  mineralogists.  The  Somabula  gem-district  appears  to  be 
prolific  in  all  kinds  of  precious  stones,  especially  diamond,  chrysoberyl, 
and  topaz,  the  last  of  a  peculiar  pale-blue  colour.  Bhodesia  is 
fortunate  in  possessing  an  ample  coal  supply,  which  will  be  of 
increasing  importance  as  time  goes  by  and  local  manufactnries 
spring  up. 

The  book  is  well  printed  and  enriched  by  a  large  number  of 
excellent  illustrations,  mostly  reproduced  from  photographs. 


III. — Bocks  and  Eock  Minebals.  A  Manual  of  thk  Elsmbnts  of 
Peibologt  without  the  use  of  the  Microscope.  By  Louis  V- 
PiassoN.  pp.  414 -fvi,  with  74  figures  in  the  text  and  36  plates. 
New  York,  John  Wiley  &  Sons ;  London,  Chapman  &  Hall,  1908. 

SO  great  was  the  impetus  imparted  to  the  development  of  petro- 
logical  science  by  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  the  polarising 
microscope  that  all  modem  textbooks  dealing  with  the  study  of 
rocks  consider  the  subject  from  the  microscopical  point  of  Tiew.  Yet 
there  has  long  been  felt  the  need  for  a  book  that  should  enable  an 
observer  by  the  aid  of  a  pocket-lens  and  the  application  of  a  few 
simple  tests,  which  can  readily  be  carried  out  even  in  the  field,  to 
identify  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  practical  purposes  any  rock  thst 
may  be  met  with,  llius  the  engineer  and  the  architect  are  anxious 
to  learn  whether  some  particular  rock  is  characterised  by  strength 
and  durability,  and  are  not  concerned  with  the  minutiaB  of  petrology* 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Professor  Firsson's  manual  will  be  in 
great  demand;  of  the  excellence  of  the  work  his  name  alone  is 
sufficient  guarantee,  and  he  has  had  the  teaching  experience  requisite 
for  gauging  the  type  of  book  wanted. 
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The  author  diyides  the  hook  into  three  principal  parts.  In  the 
first  he  gives  useful  hints  as  to  the  most  suitable  course  of  study,  and 
includes  a  description  of  the  simple  apparatus  and  reagents  required. 
A  brief  discussion  follows  on  the  nature  of  the  interior  of  the  Earth 
and  the  character  of  its  crust,  and  some  of  the  differing  hypotheses 
that  have  been  put  forward.  The  second  part  is  occupied  with  the 
minerals  that  are  of  importance  in  the  formation  of  rocks.  The 
author  commences  by  rehearsing  the  physical  and  chemical  properties 
which  admit  of  ready  determination,  and  proceeds  to  describe  concisely 
the  characters  of  the  important  species,  grouped  together  as  silicates 
and  oxides,  hydrous  silicates,  carbonates,  and  sulphates.  In  the  next 
chapter  he  giyes  some  simple  chemical  tests,  such  as  need  no  elaborate 
apparatus,  and  the  part  ends  with  two  valuable  tables  for  the 
identification  of  minerals :  the  first,  which  is  based  upon  the  most 
obvious  physical  characters,  such  as  cleavage,  streak,  transparency, 
and  hardness,  and  comprises  about  thirty  species,  is  intended  for  use 
in  the  field ;  while  the  second,  which  is  based  in  addition  upon  the 
ordinary  blow-pipe  reactions,  and  includes  about  fifty  species,  should 
preferably  be  employed  whenever  the  additional  tests  can  be  made. 
The  third  and  last  is  the  main  part  of  the  book,  and,  indeed,  fills  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  number  of  pages.  It  is  occupied  with  a  full 
description  of  the  various  kinds  of  rocks,  divided  into  the  three  great 
groups,  igneous,  stratified,  and  metamorphic  rocks,  and  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  their  classification.  For  each  rock  the  author  gives  the 
composition,  properties,  occurrence,  uses,  and  relation  to  other  rocks, 
and  at  the  end  adds  a  useful  table  for  the  determination  of  rooks  from 
their  most  obvious  characters.  A  copious  index,  in  which  the  names 
of  rocks  are  italicised,  brings  the  book  to  a  close. 

Mention  must  not  be  omitted  of  the  numerous  admirable  illustrations 
which  add  so  much  to  the  value  of  the  book.  The  reproductions 
from  photographs  have  been  printed  as  plates,  and  are  exceptionally 
clear  and  distinct. 

G.r.H.8. 

IV.— Egypt. 

The  Topograph r  and  Geologt  or  the  District  between  Cairo  and 
Suez.  By  Thomas  Barron.  8vo;  pp.  133;  maps  and  plates. 
Cairo  (Survey  Department),  1907. 

r[S  fine  memoir  has  been  printed  just  as  it  left  the  hands  of  its 
lamented  author.  Opening  with  a  chapter  on  the  topography 
of  the  region,  full  of  interesting  matter  on  meteorology  and  water 
supply,  vegetation  and  zoology,  botany  and  inhabitants,  the  author 
describes  the  Pleistocene,  Miocene,  Oligocene,  Eocene,  and  Cretaceous 
beds,  their  fossils,  etc.  The  basaltic  flows,  necks,  and  sheets  are  dealt 
with  in  chapter  vii,  and  are  recognised  as  Oligocene  and  of  the  same 
age  as  those  seen  south-west  of  tiie  Giza  Pyramids.  The  faults  and 
folds  of  the  area  are  fully  described  in  chapter  ix,  one  of  55  metres 
and  another  of  165  metres  being  especially  mentioned.  The  final 
chapter  (x)  deals  with  the  relief  of  the  ground,  and  discusses  at 
length  the  denudation,  agents  of  sculpture,  sand  action,  sand-blast. 
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three-angled  stones,  and  other  matters  of  interest  Br.  Sarron 
considers  that  the  direction  of  the  wind,  not  the  prevailingr  ^wind, 
causes  the  erosion,  and  agrees  with  Dr.  Yaoghaa  Cornish,  but  clilCen 
from  the  majority  of  writers  on  the  sabject.  He  compare*  this 
locality  with  &e  Libyan  Desert,  and  finds  that  in  both  areas  the  sand* 
carrying  wind  oomes  from  the  south-west,  while  the  prerailing^  ^vrind 
comes  from  the  N.N.W.  And  this  is  shown  by  the  orientation  of 
the  sand-dunes,  the  planed-down  surfaces  of  the  rocks,  and  the 
direction  of  the  long  slope  of  the  dunes.  An  excellent  indez  has 
been  provided  by  those  who  hare  so  carefully  seen  our  lam^ted 
friend's  manuscript  through  the  press. 


V. — Gbakite  akd  Gneiss. 

Sedje&holii  (J.  J.) :  Ok  Granite  and  Gneiss,  thkib  Obioin,  Rsx.AX£(ur89 
▲NO  OocF&EKNCE  IN  THE  Fre-Cakbbian  Cokplbx  OF  Fxmro- 
ScANDiA.     Bull.  Comm.  g^oL  Finlande,  No.  23,  Helsingfois,  1907. 

THIS  is  a  long  summary  in  English  of  a  paper  in  Swedish  in  which 
the  author  shows,  through  the  inrestigation  of  the  schiata   ni. 
Finland,  that  rocks  occur  in  these  masses  showing  erery  sign    of 
having  been  formed  by  the  same  slow  processes  of  sedimentation  as 
younger  strata,  or  by  true  volcanic  action^  but  differing  as  to  its 
intensity,  or  the  conditions  under  which  the  magma  solidified,  from 
that  of  later  times.     These  pre-Cambrian  sediments  have  been  traced 
throughout  the  whole  eastern  portion  of  Fenno-Scandia,  and  analogous 
rocks  have  been  found  in  the  western  area  of  the  region.     Finnish 
geologists  have  also  traced  these  pre-Cambrian  beds  progressiTelj 
downwards  in  a  geological  sense,  and  backward  in  time  until  fhey 
have  apparently  reached  the  bed-rocks  of  this  ancient  area.  Ascertaining 
the  probable  origin  of  any  rock-mass  in  the  region,  their  relative  ages 
have  been  determined  by  studying  the  contact-relations  to  each  other, 
especially  with  regard  to  those  granitic  masses  which  have  the  widest 
extension.     The  relations  of  the  different  rocks  to  the  great  orogenetic 
movements  which  have  affected  the  region,  and  have  impressed  upon 
the  rocks  their  widely  differing  secondary  characters,  have  also  been 
observed.      From  all  this  the  author  has  evolved  a  dassificatioa 
which  seems  to  him  to  hold  good  for  a  great  part  of  Fenno-Scandia. 
Descriptions  and  illustrations  of  all  these  rocks  are  given,  as  well  as 
a  geological  map  of  1 :  8,000,000  showing  their  distribution. 


YI. — Geolooical  Liteeatubb  for  1907. 

OKCE  more  it  is  our  pleasing  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  geologists 
to  the  '*  Geological  Literature  added  to  the  Geological  Societjr's 
Library  during  the  year  ended  December  31st."  This  remarkable 
work,  compiled  entirely  by  Mr.  William  Bupert  Jones,  and  edited 
by  Mr.  L.  L.  Belinfante,  has  now  reached  its  fourteenth  year.  It 
consists  of  120  pages  of  author  titles,  thus  listing  about  3,000  items, 
and  an  index  to  their  contents  of  90  pages,  which  index  includes 
a  number  of  maps  not  placed  among  the  author  titles.  It  is  compiled 
by  one  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  his  subject  in  all  its  varied 
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branches.  Whether  geologist,  paleontology  mineralogist,  petrologist, 
or  mining  expert,  no  one  who  pretends  to  do  any  work  can  afford  to 
be  withont  this  publication,  which,  despite  the  faults  of  omission  or 
commission  usual  in  any  work  of  the  kind,  is  far  and  away  the  most 
valuable  of  any  geological  bibliography  offered  to  the  publia 

The  singular  thing  is  that  it  should*  still  remain  unknown  to  many 
at  home  and  abroad,  for  its  low  price  (2<.)  places  it  within  reach  of 
alL  But  as  no  attempt  is  made  by  the  Society  to  advertise  its 
existence,  perhaps  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Some  ]^ple  seem 
to  think  that  it  is  limited  in  its  scope  to  those  items  received  by  the 
Geological  Society ;  so  it  is,  but  the  Society  receives  over  80  per  cent, 
of  the  publications  on  the  sciences  it  includes.  The  extraordinary 
value  of  the  book  lies  in  its  index.  Take  one  entry — ''  C.  Reid,  on 
the  Geology  of  the  country  round  Newquay,  Mem.  Geol.  Survey, 
1907."  This  is  indexed  under  no  less  than  fourteen  heads,  so  that 
practically  the  whole  contents  of  the  memoir  can  be  picked  up  under 
any  special  item.  The  same  minuteness  of  indexing  applies  to  the 
foreign  literature. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  publication  issued  by  the 
Geological  Society  of  London,  and  will  remain  a  standard  work  of 
reference  as  long  as  any  geologist  worthy  the  name  interests  himself 
in  the  subject. 


OORRB3SI»OISriD23ISr023. 


THE    GAVABNIE    PROBLEM. 

Sib, — Having  only  now  seen  Mr.  Dixon's  sections  and  con- 
dusions,  I  can  supplement  them  from  observations  repeated  during 
the  present  year. 

On  Mr.  Dixon's  map  the  essentially  continuous  sheet  of  Hippurite 
limestone  is  figured  as  absent  over  two  spaces  each  a  kilometre  in 
extent,  and  definable  as  the  most  easily  accessible  from  Gavamie. 
One  of  these  is  concealed  by  talus,  but  that  at  the  month  of  the 
Ossoue  valley  gave  me,  in  1894,  the  following  results  of  field  and 
microscopic  observation,  repeatedly  verified  since  that  date.  The 
supposed  break  is  merely  an  extremely  metamorphosed  portion  of  the 
visibly  continuous  Cretaceous.  It  is  penetrated  throughout  by 
numerous  veins  and  bosses  of  microgranulite,  undeniably  proceeding 
from  the  underlying  granitic  basis.  M.  Bresson  first  admitted  it  to 
be  pinched  Cretaceous,  but  is  now  compelled  to  describe  it  as  PaLeozoic 
''  by  analogy  of  fades  and  by  the  established  data  of  the  age  of  granite." 
This  analogy  and  these  &ta  led  the  last  Director  of  the  French 
Survey  to  map  the  Hippurite  limestone  as  Cambrian  over  half  the 
Pyrenees,  and  to  denounce  my  maps  and  observations  as  *^a  pnari 
inexact."  Even  M.  Cares,  M.  Lacroix,  and  M.  L.  Bertrand  admit 
them  to  be  baseless.  But  M.  Bresson  is  nmilarly  compelled  to  figure 
the  Caprina  Cenomanien  as  Aptien  at  Sarrencolin  and  the  Ordovician 
at  Bagneres  de  Bigorre  as  Permian,  and  to  describe  the  Cambrian  of 
Jacquot  as  a  masterly  definition  of  the  Devonian,  although  it  was 
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defined  as  hmsath  the  Silnrian  and  although  its  types  were  selected 
from  the  heart  of  the  Cretaceous.    As  at  the  valley  of  Ossoue,    so  at 
every  point  where  limestone  occurs  in  the  ArchsBon  hasis  of  Mr.  I>ixony 
there  is  a  yisible  synclinal  descent  of  the  Cretaceous  into  the    said 
basis.     At  Eaux  Chaudes  the   same  Hippurite  limestone   descends 
into  the  granite  basis  at  the  valley  of  Bitet,  and  is  similarly  penetrated 
by  microgranulite ;  being  especially  metamorphosed  at  contact  ^with 
intrusions  of  Porphyry,  termed  Andesite  and  Labradorite  on  the  map, 
which  porphyry  traverses  the  main  granitic  mass,  and  is  itself  traversed 
by  a  white  granulite  common  at  Chivamie  beside  the  synclines  of 
Cretaceous.    To  Mr.  Dixon's  classification  of  the  Qavamie  basis    as 
Archsan  I  have  no  objection,  provided  that,  with  many  geoloipstSy 
I  may  interpret  such  Archaean  as  an  imperfectly  cooked  example  of 
a  magma  that  is  frankly  eruptive  at  other  points.    Certainly  araimd 
Gavamie  this  magma  was  so  plastic  as  to  permit  the  descent  of  thin 
sheets  of  Cretaceous  to  three  hundred  yards  in  depth,  and  to  exhibit, 
at  visible  points  of  contact,  the  most  distinctive  features  of  irruptive 
intrusion.     Around  Eaux  Chaudes  vast  portions  of  the  Hippurite 
limestone  are  converted  into  white  crystalline  marble,   irregolarlj 
mixed  with  ferruginous  and  dolomitic  segregations.    Their  irregularity- 
forbids  their  attribution  to  those  dynamic  influences  which   Saner 
and  others  have  controverted  in  the  Alps  of  Glarus,  where  0ti^#i» 
Ifn&iss  is  as  irruptive  as  at  Oavamie.    Finally,  at  the  Ossoue  valley 
and  elsewhere  around  Gavamie,  I  have  traced  the  constant  presence 
of  the  '  Permian '  of  Finede,  passing  insensibly  into  a  peculiar  gneiss 
crammed   with    ferruginous    concretions.      M.  Bresson    admits    its 
presence  in  his  latest  papers.     In  the  Finede  valley  it  is  eaten  into 
by  the  homogeneous  granite,  and  reduced  in  places  to  a  conglomerate 
of  granitic  basis. 

One  other  point  may  be  recommended,  without  offence,  to  future 
observers.  South  of  Gavamie  the  Spanish  plateau  is  composed, 
for  many  miles,  of  that  Flysch  which  I  introduced  and  defined  in 
1881  as  that  of  the  Yienua  basin.  Over  a  thickness  exceeding 
2,000  feet  it  exhibits  the  Helminthoids,  composition,  and  very 
peculiar  structure  of  that  formation.  Between  Torla  and  Faulo  it 
overlies  the  Danien  as  regularly  as  throughout  the  Spanish  Fyrenees. 
The  denial  of  the  possibility  of  its  post-Danien  age,  and  the  denial 
of  its  association  with  gypsum  and  salt,  form  the  basis  of  the  2O0 
pages  of  the  latest  French  Survey  Bulletin  by  M.  Leon  Bertrand. 
Yet  in  Spain,  as  in  France,  it  presents  characteristic  Nummulites, 
which  are  ignored  as  deliberately  as  my  Hippurites  of  Eaux  Chaudes 
in  1885.  In  three  papers  of  the  Biarritz  Association  I  have  invited 
verification  of  the  facts.  The  peculiarity  of  this  formation  is  its 
alternation  of  tranquil  and  violently  contorted  portions,  and  its 
abundant  evidence  of  local  volcanic  action.  Some  of  these  have  been 
recently  verified  by  Frofessor  Foumier.  But  the  formula  '*  a  priori 
inexact"  has  been  more  popular  than  observation,  and  is  confirmed 
in  Mr.  Dixon's  conviction  that  my  references  to  current  Falseontology 
have  no  connection  with  matters  wholly  decided  thereby.  On 
Mr.  Dixon's  own  map  the  extent  of  the  supposed  '  thrust-plane ' 
can    be   measured  as  8  kilometres,    yet  he  adds   2   kilometres  in 
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favour  of  hiB  theoiy  and  resorts  to  microscopic  eTidence  in  its 
difficnlties.  The  popularity  of  this  method  of  settling  problems 
which  concern  the  roots  of  all  geological  reasoning  is  assured,  if 
only  the  exclusive  discussion  of  authors  whose  decisive  sections  are 
totally  erroneous  by  their  own  testimony  can  be  persistently 
maintained. 

P.  W.  Stuabi-Mbntxaih. 
St.  Jxan  db  Ltjz. 
8$ptMiher  15,  1908. 


GLACIER    GRAINS. 


Sib, — I  have  pointed  out  ^  that  in  caves  cut  in  the  ice  of  glaciers, 
and  also  on  the  surfaces  of  glacier  ice  at  high  altitudes  in  places 
protected  from  the  sun,  the  glacier  grains  are  finelv  striated,  the 
striations  on  different  grains  running  in  various  directions.  As  each 
glacier  grain  is  a  distinct  more  or  less  strained  crystal,  it  seemed 
advisable  to  determine  whether  the  surface  striations  produced  by 
evaporation  bear  any  relationship  to  the  crystalline  structure  of  the 
ice  grains. 

Tyndall  has  pointed  out  that  when,  by  means  of  a  burning  glass, 
the  sun's  rays  are  focussed  in  ice,  liquid  discs  or  flowers  appear  in 
the  interior.  These  discs  or  flowers  would,  of  course,  be  at  right 
angles  to  the  optic  axis.  I,  therefore,  last  August,  from  the  upper 
cave  of  the  Rhone  Glacier,  cut  samples  of  ice  which  showed  these 
striations,  and  then  by  means  of  a  burning  glass  produced  the  liquid 
discs  within.  In  all  cases  these  discs  proved  to  be  parallel  with  the 
external  striations.  One  crystal  in  particular  showed  this  very 
clearly.  It  was  cut  from  a  prism  of  ice  and  was  striated  on  three 
sides.  Not  only  were  the  striations  on  these  faces  in  agreement, 
but  tbe  liquid  discs  produced  by  the  sun's  rays  throughout  the 
interior  of  &e  ice  were  in  all  cases  in  the  same  plane  as  the  striations 
on  the  surfaces. 

E.  M.  Dbeley. 


THE   OCCURRENCE   OF   FLINTS  IN  AN   OLD    GRAVEL-BED  NEAR 
NEWBIGGIN-BY-THE-SEA   (NORTHUMBERLAND    COAST). 

Sib,  —  Some  years  ago  I  first  found  flints  in  this  deposit. 
Previously  their  presence  had  been  unknown,  and,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  nothing  has  since  been  published  concerning  them.  The 
gravel-bed  is  of  pre-Glacial  age  and  lies  upon  sandstone  of  the 
Coal-measures,  the  only  available  section  being  that  exposed  in  the 
cliffs  between  Newbiggin  and  the  mouth  of  the  River  Wansbeck. 
Here  it  may  be  traced  for  a  distance  of  480  feet.  At  its  northern 
boundary  it  is  seen  to  rest  against  an  ancient  cliff  running  in 
a  direction  normal  to  the  present  sea-front,  and  at  this  point  the 
gravel  is  over  1 8  feet  thick,  the  total  height  of  the  cliff  being  22  feet. 

1  GsoL.  Mao.,  1907,  p.  529. 
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Soutiiwaid  the  gravel  thins  out,  until  at  a  distance  of  470  feet  freym 
the  old  clift  tiie  section  10  only  1  foot  thick.  The  hed  con«ist8  of 
pebbles  for  the  greater  part»  sandstones,  porphyry,  etc.,  of  the 
neighbourhood.  They  are  all  well-rounded  and  water-worn.  The 
flints  are  old  chalk  flints,  nsaally  broken  and  angular  in  fomi, 
occasionally  flaked  as  if  broken  by  impact  with  other  stones,  and 
sometames  red  in  colour.  Their  presence  here  seems  to  indicate  the 
existence,  somewhere  in  the  bed  of  the  North  Sea,  of  Cretaceoas 
deposits,  probably  deriyed  from  the  Chalk  formation  which  appears 
to  haye  at  one  time  existed  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  and  of  which 
the  rounded,  water- worn  flints  of  Aberdeen  are  remains.* 

B.  O.  A.  BULLERWSLL,   B.Sc. 
Baloondi  H0V8B, 
Maddisox  Stksbt,  Bltth. 
Stptember  IS,  1908. 


A  BECENT  VISIT  TO  GLEK  EOT,  BY  AN  AMERICAN  GEOLOGIST. 

Snt, — In  June  last  it  was  the  writer's  good  fortune  to  yiait  Glen 
Roy  with  the  excellent  paper  by  Jamieson  in  his  hand  (Quart  Jonm. 
Geol.  Soc.,  1892,  yol.  xfyiii,  pp.  5-37).  It  is  a  pleasure  to  conflrm 
from  obserration  the  correctness  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
author.  It  seems  to  the  writer,  however,  t^at  there  are  indications  in 
the  yalley  of  a  later  chapter  of  glacial  history,  which,  from  enqmiiea, 
it  is  inferred  has  not  yet  been  worked  out,  if  it  has  indeed  been  noted. 
The  object  of  this  conununieation  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  more 
clearly  revealed  facts  in  order  that  others  who  are  nearer  the  localitj 
may  search  for  additional  indications  of  this  glacial  episode. 


0ZS!L^}^^^^ 


o  ^  a  c 


The  great  glacial  dam  at  the  south  base  of  Bohuntine  Hill  is  clearly 
a  terminal  moraine  laid  down  at  the  margin  of  the  ice  which  proceeded 
from  the  Ben  Nevis  centre  and  impounded  the  drainage  of  the  glen  to 
produce  one  of  the  local  lakes.  There  is,  however,  anotiier  heavy 
morainal  obstruction  in  Glen  Boy,  situated. just  above  the  entrance  to 
Glen  Glaster,  which  affords  the  clearest  evidence  that  the  glacier 


i  [See  the  foUowinjr :— ( 1)  ''On 
Moremt,  Aberdeen,"  oy  G.  Shsmum 


the  GretaoeonB  Foattls   from  the   Drift   of 
&  £.   T.  Newton,  Gbol.   Mao.,  1896. 

»p.  247-54,  giving  a  list  of  fifty-three  species  beloeging  to  the  Lower  Gieennsd, 
^anlt,  Upper  Greensand,  and  to  the  Upper  and  Lower  Chalk.  (2)  A  second jMper 
also  in  this  Miwame  for  1898,  pp.  21-32,  by  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne  &  John  Mihe, 
iving  a  list  of  fifty- nine  species,  all  from  the  Speeton  Clay,  Lower  Greeneand, 
'  lult,  and  Upper  Greensand,  but  none  from  the  Chalk. — Ed.  Gsol.  Mao.] 
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which  deposited  it  entered  the  Yslley  from  a  centre  of  dispersion  to  the 
eastward^  and  subsequent  to  the  Lake  period,  the  history  of  which 
Jamieson  has  so  well  cleared  up. 

The  topography  of  this  obs^etion  and  its  material  are  typical  of 
terminal  moraines,  and  what  is  most  conclusiye  regarding  its  western 
frootage,  there  is  an  ontwash  apron  which  starts  from  its  western 
margin  and  slopes  gently  away  into  the  lower  valley.  This  outwash 
plain  has  been  cut  away  in  a  gorge  subsequently  eroded  by  the  BiTer 
Roy.  The  plain  is,  howcTer,  perfectly  preserred  on  both  sides  of  the 
valley,  and  seen  from  above  was  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  landscape 
at  the  time  visited,  because  of  a  carpet  of  green,  which  contrasted 
sharply  with  the  brown  hue  of  the  less  fertile  moraine  and  the 
valley  walls. 

It  thus  seems  probable  that  the  waning  of  the  ice  in  the  western 
mass  around  B^i  Nevis  was  succeeded  by  an  augmentation  of  the  ice 
in  the  more  eastern  of  the  near-lying  centres  of  dispersion. 

Wm.  H.  Hobbs, 
Professor  of  General  and  Dynamical  Geology. 

Dbpabtment  of  Geology, 
Unitibsitt  of  Michxoak, 

Ann  Arbob,  Mickioan,  U.S.A. 
September  26,  1908. 


OBITTJJLHY. 


CHARLES    FREDERICK    COCKBURN. 
BoBN  1830.  Died  Octobbb  6,  1908. 

MiJOK-GsHXRAi^  C.  F.  CocKBUiur,  R.A.,  joined  the  Army  on 
December  19,  1849.  He  served  in  Canada,  the  Crimea  (including  the 
siege  and  fall  of  Sebastopol),  Gibraltar,  and  Halifax  (Nova  Scotia). 
He  was  at  the  Royal  Small  Arms  Factory,  Solinger,  Prussia,  from 
1859  to  1862,  and  was  Assistant  Superintendent  at  the  Birmingham 
Factory  for  five  years.  He  was  the  fifth  generation  of  his  family  in 
the  Army  and  the  fourth  in  the  Koyal  Artillery. 

General  Cockbum  was  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  fossils,  especially 
from  the  Chalk,  and  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  employed 
any  spare  time  he  had  in  makmg  a  collection  of  Danian  and  other 
fossils  from  that  region.  His  collection  was  described  by  W.  H.  Baily 
in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  xiv,  1858, 
and  the  types  formerly  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  are  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  As  this  was  one  of  the  pioneer  collections, 
its  importance  was  such  as  to  necessitate  a  visit  from  Dr.  Karakasch 
only  this  year,  and  this  geologist  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
General  Cockbum  at  Dover  during  his  visit.  Bail/s  paper  was 
supplemented  by  a  few  pages  of  stratigraphical  notes  from  the 
General's  pen.  During  the  years  he  collected,  General  Cockbum 
supplied  many  workers  with  valuable  material  from  the  Chalk,  and 
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among  these  we  may  mention  Edward  Forbes  and  Thomas  Wright, 
who  described  severial  of  his  specimens  in  the  decades  of  the 
Oeological  Survey.  Echinoidea  were  his  greatest  love,  and  those  who 
knew  him  can  well  remember  the  keen  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  hindle 
and  describe  his  treasures,  most  of  which  came  from  DoTcr.  Until 
the  last  year  or  two,  when  increasing  infirmity  forbade  it,  he  wis 
constantly  under  the  cliffs  patiently  collecting  material  during  tiis 
summer  to  be  worked  at  during  the  winter,  and  might  often  be 
encountered  with  his  pockets  biidging  with  fossils  and  in  a  state  of 
chalkiness,  at  once  his  pride  and  the  astonishment  of  his  friendf. 
Even  after  his  75th  year  he  eagerly  traced  the  Uintacrimu  band 
along  the  high  ground  between  Dover  and  Walmer,  visiting  eveiy  pit 
and  carefully  recording  on  map  and  notebook  his  lines  and  fossQi. 
To  know  General  Cockbum  was  to  love  him,  and  a  very  great  Ion 
has  been  sustained  by  all  his  friends,  and  especially  by  those  who  pea 
these  few  words  as  a  tribute  to  his  memory. 

A.W.R.   &  C.D.S. 


2i£XSOB)Z:.Z:.J^XTB)OT7S. 
Thbust  jlstd  Cbvsh-bbecciation  ih  the  Maonesiav  LiMxsion, 

Co.    DUBHAH. 

Dr.  David  Woolacott  desires  to  correct  an  unfortunate  error  made 
in  a  notice  of  his  paper;  see  Geol.  Mao.,  October,  pp.  469,  470.  On 
line  12  from  foot,  p.  470,  **from  1  ton  to  37  tons  per  square  inch** 
should  read  **  1  ton  to  3*7  tons  per  square  inch."— Eorr.  Geol.  Has. 


Pbofessob  W.  Botb  Dawdns,  D.Sc,  F.R.8.,  F.G.8. 

The  resignation  of  Professor  William  Boyd  Dawkins,  M.A.,  D.Se., 
F.K.S.,  etc.,  trom  the  Chair  of  Geology  and  Palssontology  in  the 
Victoria  University  of  Manchester  was  announced  to  take  effect  is 
September  last,  but  we  now  learn  that  the  Chair  will  not  be  vaceted 
until  September,  1909. 

It  was  in  1870,  after  serving  for  a  period  of  eight  years  on  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  that  Mr.  Dawkms  was  appointed 
Curator  of  the  Manchester  Museum  and  Lecturer  in  Owens  College. 
Pour  years  later  he  became  Professor. 

In  accepting  the  resignation  the  Council  expressed  the  great  regret 
its  members  f^t  at  Professor  Dawkins's  retirement  from  a  Chair  whicb 
he  has  held  with  such  distinction  and  with  such  benefit  to  the  Coll^ 
and  the  University.  It  was  further  stated  that  Professor  Dawlins 
would  retain  his  association  with  the  Manchester  Museum,  where  he 
had  done  such  valuable  work,  and  would  also  continue  the  popular 
lectures  and  special  courses  of  lectures  which  have  become  so  widelj 
known. 
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I. — The  R^le  op  Solxttion  ih  Yalley-kakikg. 

By  A.  J«  Jukbs-Beownb,  B.A.,  F.G.S. 

(WITH  A  PAGE  MAP.) 

IT  has  recently  been  suggested  that  many  of  the  dry  valleys  which 
are  found  in  limestone  districts  owe  their  formation  to  subterranean 
solntion,  and  not  to  surface-erosion ;  in  other  words,  that  they  are  the 
work  of  subterranean  watercourses  which,  by  dissolying  the  rock 
substance,  have  caused  subsidence  of  the  surfaces  overlying  the  lines 
ol  such  watercourses. 

This  theory  has  been  put  forward  as  a  complete  explanation  of 
a  whole  system  of  valleys  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  current  view 
that  the  chief  agent  in  the  excavation  of  aU  valleys  is  the  mechanical 
action  of  surface  water-flow.  The  new  theory  assumes  that  in  certain 
districts  there  were  no  surface  streams,  that  their  drainage  was  entirely 
subterranean,  and  that  the  existing  valleys  have  been  formed  by  the 
gradual  subsidence  of  the  surface  above  the  courses  of  the  underground 
streams. 

It  has  always  been  acknowledged  that  solution  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  enlargement  and  deepening  of  the  valleys  in  limestone 
districts,  but  the  idea  of  such  solution  has  been  chiefly  connected 
with  the  chemical  action  of  the  surface  stream-water,  and  not  with 
the  action  of  such  water  as  sinks  beneath  the  river  bottom.  It  may 
perhaps  be  admitted  that  we  needed  a  reminder  that  a  dry  valley 
may  also  be  deepened  by  solution,  but  I  very  much  doubt  if  the 
solution  is  carried  on  in  the  manner  imagined  by  the  Hev.  E.  C.  Bpicer.^ 
I  think  he  pushes  his  theory  much  too  far,  and  that  he  credits  under- 
ground waters  with  much  more  concentrated  power  in  the  way  of 
solution  and  valley-making  than  can  possibly  be  attributed  to  them. 

We  are  asked  to  believe  that  a  definite  system  of  underground 
streams  can  be  formed,  without  any  surface-system,  in  such  districts 
as  the  Great  Oolite  plateau  of  Oxfordshire  and  the  Chalk  area  of  the 
CMtem  Hills.    We  are  told  that  the  valley-system  of  the  Glyme  and 

^  See  '« Solution  YaUeys  in  the  Glyme  Area  (Oxfordshire),"  by  the  Ber.  E.  C. 
Bpifier,  1{.A.,  F.G.S. :  Quart.  Joum.  Qeol.  Soo.,  1908,  toI.  Jbdy,  pt.  3,  pp.  336-44, 
p».  lUYiii,  xxxix. 
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Svenlode  has  been  determined  by  a  double  set  of  joints ;  ''  percolating 
iTvater,"  he  says,  *'  will  reach  a  master-joint  or  a  series  of  master-joints 
and  dissolve  out  a  winding  course  underground.  The  water  from  the 
neighbouring  joints  will  gradually  tend  to  leak  into  the  master-joint 
line,  and  thus  a  winding  area  of  weakness  will  be  established  which 
tends  continually  to  widen.  The  ground  above  this  weakened  line 
will  slowly  subside,  and  at  length  the  weakened  material  will  be 
entirely  i*emoved,  exposing  the  stream  "  (op.  cit.,  pi  341). 

This  proposition  assumes  that  the  rocks  of  the  district  are  traversed 
by  a  double  set  of  joints  which  coincide  approximately  with  the 
windings  of  the  streams,  but  no  evidence  is  adduced  to  prove  that 
this  is  actually  the  case,  and  his  own  map  shows  that  the  windings  of 
the  Glyme  and  the  Evenlode  are  so  irregular  that  they  cannot  be 
reduced  to  the  intersection  of  two  sets  of  lines.  This  map  is  repro- 
duced on  the  opposite  page,  so  that  the  reader  can  judge  for  himself. 

Again,  it  is  assumed  that  a  fairly  equal  amount  of  subsidence  will 
take  place  along  the  whole  course  of  the  supposed  underground  stream, 
the  result  being  that  a  surface-valley  is  produced  which  exhibits  such 
an  extraordinary  resemblance  to  a  graded  valley  of  erosion  that  no 
one  has  hitherto  suspected  it  to  be  anything  else.  I  should  have 
expected  the  subsidence  to  have  been  very  unequal. 

Mr.  Spicer  appears  to  have  been  afflicted  with  ghosts,  and  to  have 
sulEered  from  some  form  of  erosion-nightmare  as  badly  as  Sir  Henry 
Howorth  suffered  from  his  '  Glacial  nightmare,'  for  the  former  writes, 
evidently  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  '*  the  spectre  of  erosion  which  appears 
to  haunt  almost  every  valley  upon  the  earth's  surface  must,  I  think, 
be  banished  from  the  Great  Oolite  plateau."  If  Mr.  Spicer  will 
examine  his  '  spectre '  a  little  more  closely  I  think  he  will  find  it  to 
be  a  very  real  and  effective  power,  and  not  by  any  means  a  mere 
deceptive  phantom. 

Mr.  Spicer  thinks  that  ''the  valleys  under  consideration  have  no 
single  confirmatory  mark  of  erosion,"  and  that  ''there  is  no  sign  of 
the  past  existence  of  any  surroimding  heights  sufficiently  great  to  have 
produced  streams  strong  enough  to  carve  out  the  valleys  by  mechanical 
erosion.  The  whole  region  appears  to  have  been  never  anything  but 
a  gently-tilted  plateau." 

Does  he,  therefore,  imagine  that  the  rain  falling  on  the  surface  of 
this  plateau  has  never  gathered  into  surface-streams,  even  during  the 
great  Glacial  era  of  frost,  snow,  and  rain,  and  that  running  water  has 
never  accomplished  any  erosion  in  this  particular  district  ?  Does  he 
imagine  that  this  plateau  was  the  same  in  Miocene  and  Pliocene  times 
as  it  is  now,  that  it  never  extended  further  west,  and  that  the  Oxford 
Clay  never  spread  over  the  area  through  which  the  Glyme  and  the 
Bom  now  run?  Has  he  not  completely  ignored  the  significant 
testimony  of  that  outlier  of  Oxford  Clay  near  Tackley,  which  he  has 
nevertheless  been  careful  to  insert  on  his  map ;  and  the  other  outliers 
of  the  same  clay  to  the  west  of  Evenlode,  which  are  omitted  from 
his  map? 

Three  of  the  omitted  outliers  occur  in  the  area  where  the  words 
"Lower  Oolites"  are  engraved  on  the  map,  and  there  is  another  large 
one  to  the  west  of  Woodstock  Lake.    These  outlying  tracts  enable  us 
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to  look  back  to  the  time  when  the  present  basset-surface  of  the  Lower 
Oolites  was  entirely  covered  by  Oxford  Clay,  and  when  the  oattsop 
of  the  underlying  limestones  Lay  farther  north  across  the  Banbury 
district;  doubtless  also  forming  higher  ground  than  the  plain  A 
Oxford  Clay.  Such  must  certainly  have  been  one  phase  in  the 
gradual  development  of  scarp  and  valley  during  Tertiary  time. 

Surely  it  is  more  reasonable  to  regturd  these  courses  of  the  Olyme 
and  the  Evenlode  as  valleys  which  originated  on  a  clay-cover  ia  the 
usual  manner,  and  have  been  incised  into  the  underlying  limestones. 
I  feel  sure  that  in  this  new  theory  the  cart  has  been  put  before  the 
horse,  and  that  the  whole  valley-system  of  the  Oolitic  plateau  was 
formed  in  the  ordinary  way  by  the  mechanical  action  of  rain  and 
running  water  long  before  the  plateau  was  reduced  to  its  present 
condition ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  some  of  the  featorea 
which  the  valleys  now  exhibit  are  attributable  to  the  chemical  action 
of  the  water  which  runs  into  the  waterways  and  sinks  underground. 

In  brief,  my  conviction  is  that  the  valleys  have  swallowed  the 
ancient  watercourses,  and  that  it  was  the  latter  which  determined  the 
courses  of  the  subterranean  streams,  and  not  any  hypothetical  system 
of  joint-planes.  It  is  quite  possible  that  under  present  conations 
more  material  may  be  annually  removed  by  chemical  solution  than  by 
mechanical  erosion,  but  I  do  not  think  that  solution  would  be  specially 
active  along  the  vallevs  unless  they  had  been  previously  formed  by 
surface-erosion.  On  this  view  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  there  is 
only  one  valley-system,  but  if  Mr.  Spicer's  theory  were  correct  we 
ought  to  find  traces  of  an  ancient  system  of  mechanically-formed 
valleys  which  did  not  coincide  with  the  subsequently-formed 
'solution -valleys.' 

.  In  another  paper  ^  Mr.  Spicer  has  applied  his  theory  to  the  valleys 
of  the  Chiltem  Hills,  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Bennett  has  independently  evolved 
>i.  similar  theory  in  explanation  of  certain  interrupted  valleys  which 
traverse  the  Hythe  Beds  of  Kent.' 

Mr.  Spicer  remarks  that  *^  the  strongly  marked  Chiltem  valleys  run 
in  various  directions,  but  they  are  in  the  main  joint-valleys.  There 
are  no  heights  sufGicient  to  produce  them  by  superficial  denudation, 
there  are  no  alluvial  fans  showing  the  results  of  underground 
action  .  .  .  They  are  too  varied  in  trend  and  too  nuurked  in 
character  to  be  due  to  any  possible  cause  that  can  be  logically 
suggested,  except  one,  but  they  display  univeraedly  the  charaeteia 
and  results  that  would  natur^y  arise  from  the  percolation  of 
acidulated  water  through  rock  so  easily  soluble  •   .   .'' 

This  seems  to  me  an  extraordinary  series  of  statements.  How  can 
valleys  which  run  in  various  directions  be  ''in  the  main  joint* 
valleys''?  In  my  opinion  their  arrangement  is  that  of  a  natural 
system  of  surface  rainfall  drainage,  and  Mr.  Spicer  quite  ignores  what 
I  have  written  about  the  former  extent  of  a  day-cover  (i.e.  the  Clay- 
with-flints^  all  over  this  region.  Why  he  should  expect  to  find 
'  alluvial  lans '  I  do  not  understand,  nor  why  (if  present)  they  can 

^  Geographical  Magazine  for  S^tember,  1908,  p.  28S. 
«  Op.  cit.,  p.  277. 
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show  underground  action.  As  regards  the  'marked  character'  of 
these  Chiltem  valleys,  I  suppose  he  means  their  depth  and  the  manner 
in  which  thej  have  been  cut  back  into  the  escarpment-ridge,  and 
sometimes  eyen  through  it.  I  cannot  see  anything  in  these  characters 
incompatible  with  the  view  that  these  valleys  are  the  modified  relics 
of  an  ancient  system  of  drainage  superimposed  upon  and  finally 
transferred  to  the  Chalk. 

The  high-level  gaps  in  the  escai'pment  are  surely  the  truncated 
portions  of  valleys  which  date  from  a  time  when  its  frontal  face  lay 
much  further  west.  The  deeply-sunk  terminations  of  the  valleys 
inside  the  escarpment-ridge  are  due  partly  to  the  solution  of  the  chalk 
along  the  previously  estabUshed  waterways,  and  partly  to  the  frequency 
of  landslips  when  the  rainfall  was  greater  than  it  is  at  present. 

In  this  connection  I  would  observe  that  the  part  taken  by  landslips 
in  the  formation  of  these  valleys  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered, 
and  I  must  plead  guilty  to  having  omitted  any  mention  of  landslips 
or  of  solution  when  describing  the  formation  of  valleys  in  Chalk 
districts  in  a  recent  memoir,^  though  they  were  duly  credited  with 
a  share  of  the  work  in  my  paper  on  the  '  Clay-with-flints.'  * 

I  believe  that  small  lancblips  are  more  frequent  in  the  dry  valleys 
of  Chalk  districts  than  is  commonly  supposed.  I  have  seen  many 
such  landslips  on  slopes  of  solid  chalk  where  there  were  no  permanent 
springs  and  no  impervious  substratum.  The  valleys  I  have  in  mind 
are  the  upper  parts  of  those  on  the  dip-slopes  of  the  Chalk  escarpment 
in  Wilts  and  Dorset ;  these  have  very  steep  sides,  the  angle  of  incline 
being  often  between  25°  and  28°,  and  small  slips  from  these  slopes 
often  take  place  after  heavy  rains,  leaving  bare  faces  of  chalk  with 
a  ruckle  of  soil,  rubble,  and  turf  below,  the  whole  forming  a  con- 
spicuous scar  on  the  prevailing  green  turf  slope.  These  slips  seldom 
exceed  5  or  6  yards  in  width,  but  they  illustrate  one  of  the  processes 
which  have  operated  both  in  widening  the  valley  and  in  causing  the 
recession  of  the  valley-head.  If  such  slips  occur  at  the  present  day, 
how  much  more  frequent  must  they  have  been  in  earlier  Pleistocene 
time,  when  the  precipitation  of  ram  and  snow  was  so  much  greater 
than  it  is  now  ? 

Chemical  solution  must  also  have  been  operative  in  deepening  these 
valleys,  but  I  think  it  acts  from  above  downward  and  not  from  below 
upward.  After  a  heavy  rainfall  a  part  of  the  water  falling  on  the 
escarpment  and  on  the  ridges  between  the  valleys  is  directed  into  the 
valley-ways,  where  it  soon  sinks  beneath  the  surface,  and  having 
acquired  some  carbonic  acid  and  some  humic  acids  in  its  descent  of 
the  valley-slopes,  it  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  solvent  action  on  the 
chalk  below  the  valley-floor,  and  thus  to  deepen  the  valley  by  the 
removal  of  chalk  in  solution. 

But  this  solution  process  is  confined  to  the  depth  of  a  few  feet  from 
the  surface,  and  is  not  the  process  imagined  by  Mr.  Spioer.  He 
expressly  says  that  the  subterranean  water-flow  ''  will  always  tend  to 
produce  a  master- joint,  which  will  carry  an  underground  stream  in 

1  **  The  Cretaceous  Bocks  of  Britain  *' :  Mem.  Oeol.  Surrey,  1904,  rol.  iii,  p.  418. 
'  Quart.  Joum.  Oeol.  See,  1906,  yoI.  Ixii,  p.  158. 
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hard  lixneBtone,  but  in  chalk  will  tend  to  produce  by  solatioii  a  oon- 
atantlj  widening  and  deepening  area  of  weakneBS,  above  whidi  the 
superincumbent  strata  will  sag  and  produce  at  length  a  deeply  sank 

In  the  discussion  on  the  papers  read  at  the  Geographical  Society 
Dr.  A.  Strahan  mentioned  that  ''in  Dorset  where  dry  valleys  are 
dissected  by  the  cliffs  it  may  be  seen  that  the  underlying  chalk  is 
rotten  and  undergoing  solution."  This  is  perfectly  true,  but  the 
observation  does  not  support  Mr.  Spicer's  theory,  as  .Dr.  Strahan 
seemed  to  suppose.  The  <^alk  under  such  vaUey-floors  is  decomposed 
and  disintegrated  into  a  loose  mass  of  chalky  paste  and  rounded  pellets 
of  chalk,  which  is  evidently  due  to  the  solvent  action  of  water  perco- 
lating down  from  the  surface ;  whereas  on  3Ir.  Spicer's  solution-theory 
the  difi-section  of  such  a  valley  ought  to  show  an  underground  channel 
or  fissure  widened  by  the  passage  of  water,  and  all  the  chalk  above 
this  widened  fissure  should  show  signs  of  the  disruption,  sagging,  and 
subsidence  which  he  postulates. 

The  facts  and  arguments  brought  forward  by  Mr,  Spicer  and 
Mr.  Bennett  afford  ample  proof  that  chemical  solution  by  percolating 
water  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  deepening  of  certain  valleys, 
but  I  cannot  see  any  good  basis  for  their  view  that  these  valleys  were 
initiated  by  solution,  nor  for  Mr.  Bennett's  theory  of  the  '*  upward 
hydrostatic  action  of  underground  water."  It  should  be  mentioned, 
however,  that  Mr.  Bennett  fully  admits  the  former  existence  of  clay- 
covers  and  the  co-operation  of  mechanical  erosion  in  the  process  of 
valley-making,  so  that  his  view  is  much  more  rational  and  scientific 
than  that  of  Mr.  Spicer. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  I  think  that  the  actual  initiation  of  valleys 
VD,  Chalk  districts  must  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  surface  conditions 
which  have  long  since  ceased  to  exist ;  and  that  the  special  features 
which  the^  now  present  can  be  explained  by  the  action  of  surface- 
causes  which  are  still  visibly  in  operation,  namely,  landslips  and 
solution  of  the  valley-floors.  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  difficulty 
in  accounting  for  the  dry  valleys  of  limestone  districts,  or  any  reason 
for  inventing  a  special  theory  of '  solution-valleys '  to  account  for  them. 

I  do  not  know  the  area  described  by  Mr.  Bennett,  and  consequently 
I  cannot  discuss  the  origin  and  formation  of  its  valleys,  but  I  should 
have  thought  that  the  phenomena  which  he  describes  were  as  easily 
explained  on  the  old  theory  of  the  valleys  having  swallowed  the 
surface- streams  as  on  his  new  theory  of  the  swallow-holes  having 
initiated  the  valleys. 


II. — On  the  Occubbenck  and  Obioin  of  Latebite  and  Bauzttb  us 

THE   YOGELSBEBO. 

By' J.  R.  KiLROB,  A.R.C.S.I.,  H.M.  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland. 

AKEGENT  visit  to  Central  Germany  afforded  the  writer  an 
opportunity  of  studying  the  conditions  under  Which  the 
Yogelsberg  iron-ore  and  bauxite  have  been  formed,  and  a  brief 
account  of  what  was  observed  may  assist  in  broadening  the  basis  upon 
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which  8  sufficiently  comprehendye  yiew  of  the  origin  of  those 
substances  may  ultimately  stand.  On  this  account  my  yisit  to  the 
region  was  approyed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Ireland, 
in  connection  with  the  work  now  in  progress  on  the  iron-ore  and 
bauxites  of  co.  Antrim.  In  my  trayerses  I  enjoyed  the  yery  agreeable 
companionship  of  Dr.  Schottler,  of  the  Grossherzoglich  Hessischen 
Geologischen  Landestaldt,  and  the  adyantage  of  his  guidance.  His 
elaborate  description  of  the  basalts  in  the  yicinity  of  Giessen^  has 
since  been  issued,  and  is  referred  to  in  this  paper.  The  admirable 
and  exhaustiye  accounts  of  the  bauxite  by  Professor  Adolf  Liebrich,* 
and  of  the  iron-ore  by  H.  Munster,'  are  also  appealed  to  frequently. 
Among  other  important  papers  consulted  regarding  the  chemical 
processes  inyolyea  may  he  mentioned  those  of  M.  H.  Coquand,* 
^Professor  G.  A.  Cole,  F.G.8.,  M.R.I.A.,*  Max  Bauer/  Sir  T.  H. 
HoUand,  A.R.C.8.,  F.R.8.,^  H.  Warth,  D.Sc.,»  &  F,  J.  Warth,  B.Sc.,« 
Malcolm  Madaren,  B.Sc.,  F.G.S.,'  H.  Brantwood  Muff,  B.A.,»«  and 
the  summaries  by  F.  Wigglesworth  Clarke  ^^  and  Dr.  C.  Doelter.^' 

The  principal  points  which  came  under  my  obseryation  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows : — 

(a)  In  the  Yogelsberg  the  ores  do  not  lie  in  a  common  zone,  or 
in  a  zone  or  zones  geologically  distinct,  and  are  not  associated  with 
lignite. 

(h)  Laterite  with  iron-ore  is  deyeloped  in  irregular  tracts  on  each 
,    side  of  a  post-basalt  dislocation. 

(c)  The  best  iron-ore  (limonite  and  non-pisolitic  earthy  ore)  has 
accumulated  below  a  thick  more  or  less  ferruginous  layer  of  completely 
weathered  basalt,  clay  with  pseudo-stratified  arrangement. 

{d)  This  ore  is  formed  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  from  layas  of  the 
lowest  stage,  while  the  bauxite  is  chiefly  deriyed  from  those  of  the 
succeeding  stage. 

(e)  The  ore-bearing  clays  carry  only  a  thin  coyering,  if  any,  of 
Post-Pliocene  date,  and  are  of  superficial  origin. 

(/)  The  date  of  their  origin,  therefore,  probably  late  Pliocene. 

Taking  these  points  sertatim  we  find — 

^  Abhandlung  der  Grossherz.  Hessisch.  Geol.  Landes.  zu  Darmstadt,  Band  iv. 
Heft  iii,  Wm.  Schottler. 

'  28ih  Bericht  der  Oberhessischen  Gesell.  fur  Nator-  and  Heilkunde. 

^  *'  Die  Brauneisenerzlagerstatten  des  Seen-  und  Ohmtals  am  Nordrand  dee 
Yogelseebirffes*' :  Zeitsch.  fiir  Prak.  Geol.,  1905,  p.  242. 

*  *'8ur  les  Bauxites  de  la  Chaine  des  Alp.*':  Bull.  See.  G6q1.  de  Franoe, 
tome  UTiii  (1871),  p.  HI. 

^  **  The  Rhyoktes  of  the  County  of  Antrim " :  Sd.  Trans.  Roy.  Dub.  Soc., 
1896,  ser.  ii,  vol.  vi. 

*  *' Beitrage  zur  Geologie  der  Seyschellen " :  Neues  Jahr.  fiir  Min.  Geol.  und 
Paleontologie,  1898,  p.  163. 

^  <'  On  the  Constitution  of  Laterite"  :  Gbol.  Mao.,  1903,  Vol.  X,  p.  59. 
«  **  The  Composition  of  Indian  Laterite  >' :  Geol.  Mao.,  1903,  p.  154. 

*  '*  On  the  Origin  of  certain  Laterites  "  :  Geol.  Mag.,  1906,  Deo.  V,  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  536. 

10  <*  East  Africa  Protectorate.'' 

"  "  Data  of  Geochemistry"  :  Bulletin  No.  330,  U.S.  Geol.  Survey,  1908. 

»»  **Petrogene8is,"  1906. 
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(«)  The  volcanic  series  near  Giessen  is  divisible  into  two  groapa 
according  to  Schottler/  viz. : 

a.  Basische  Basalte,  with  40  6  to  46*7  per  cent,  of  silica,   sub- 
divided into  basalts  with  porphyritic  and  granular  stractures 
respectively.    The  lavas  of  this  stage  attain  a  thicknesB  of 
about  20  metres. 
/3.  Trappgesteine  (anamesites),  containing  45-4  to  53-8  per  ceot. 
of  silica,  and  reaching  some  30  to  40  metres  in  thicknesa, 
perhaps  more. 
7.  A  third  group  is  added — ^jiingere  basische  Strombosalte — to  be 
seen  near  Kloster  Amsburg,  etc.,  referred  to  by  Miinster* 
after  Schottler. 
These  members  of  the  series  are  well  defined  and  traceable  in  the 
field  with  precision.    Yet  at  no  point  has  it  been  found  that  the 
junctions  are  marked  by  a  definite  zone  of  either  bauxite  or  laterite. 
In  my  traverses  I  passed  from  the  Lower  Basalt  to  the  Traps,  east  of 
Watzenbom,  where  the  rock  is  well  exposed,  without  perceiving 
indications  of  any  such  zone.    Near  EloiSter  Amsburg  also,   where 
the  Upper  Basalt  rests  on  the  Traps,  in  the  river  bank  of  the  Wetter, 
only  a  little  bole,  tuff,  and  a  very  Uiin  seam  of  white  indurated  clay 
marked  the  junction  of  the  two  groups. 

{h)  The  area  is  traversed  by  several  post-basalt  faults,  dislocating 
the  members  of  this  otherwise  undisturbed  series.  One  of  these,  an 
important  <  fossa/  runs  southward  by  Miicka,  along  the  Ohm-  and 
Seen  Yalley,  on  each  side  of  which,  as  shown  by  Miinster,'  laterites 
(including  ferruginous  and  aluminous  clays  with  iron-ore  and  some 
bauxite)  have  accumulated  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  to  irregular 
distances  up  to  some  2,600  metres  from  the  fault-line.  This  observer 
has  shown  that  the  peculiar  alteration  of  the  basalt  has  proceeded 
from  the  boundary  plains  of  the  component  masses — pieces  of  breccia, 
exfoliating  balls,  etc. — towards  the  centre  of  each  mass,  in  some 
cases  leaving  cores  of  undecomposed  basalt;  that  the  Brauneisenen 
—*  Btiickerz '  of  the  miners— accumulates  in  the  boundary  joints,  and 
is  removed  from  the  adjoining  clay  by  washing ;  and  that  a  considerable 
accumulation  of  this  ore  exists  beneath  the  yellow,  red,  and  brown 
lateritic  clay,  and  in  the  basalt,  some  16  to  18  metres  from  the  surface. 
The  clay  is  studded  here  and  there  with  exfoliating  lumps  of 
aluminous  material,  grey  and  yellow  coats  alternating  around  central 
cores  of  imdecomposed  basalt,  precisely  comparable  to  those  seen  in 
the  Antrim  lithomarge.  Sketches  which  I  have  made  of  these  roundiah 
masses  in  the  Grube  '  Hoffnung,'  near  Stockhausen,  might  serve  as 
illustrations  of  those  to  be  seen  at  the  Giant's  Causeway,^  and  near 
Parkmore  and  Camlough  in  Antrim. 

(e)  The  yellow  and  red  clay  resulting  from  the  disintegration  of 
the  basalt  is  often  strongly  aluminous,  and,  as  at  rothen  Hang,  to  be 
afterwards  referred  to,  contains  lumps  of  bauxite  with  basalt  structure. 
At  Grube  'Luse,'  east  of  Miicka,  these  lumps  are  so  numerous  aa  to 

^  Abhandlung  der  Grossherz.  Hessisch.  Geol.  Landes.  zu  Darmstadt,  Baad  It, 
Heft  iii,  pp.  331,  451-67. 
>  Op.  ck,  p.  344.  s  p.  243. 

*  See  paper  by  Tate  &  Holden,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1870,  p.  15S. 
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form  a  conglomerate  over  the  iron-ore  layer,  as  mentioned  by  Miinster.^ 
The  bauxite  occurs  in  comparatively  insignificant  quantity  in  the 
Miicka  region ;  the  chief  mining  industry  there  is  that  of  iron-ore, 
which  is  for  the  most  part  dug  out  of  open  pits.  A  good  section  is  to 
be  observed  at  the  Grube  '  Hoffnung,'  where  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
a  large  systematically  worked  pit  had  reached  the  approximate 
dimensions  of  150  by  200  yards  and  40  to  50  feet  in  depth.  The 
section  seen  was  somewhat  as  follows  : — 

Feet. 

'  Diluvial '  matter  with  stones  of  iMisalt 0  to  2 

Other  superficial  material,  chiefly  sandy  clay,  termed  Loss  by  Miinster    .      5  to  8 
Yellow  and  grey  clay  with  dendritic  manganese  oxide     ....  3 

Yellow,  greyr  red,  and  brown  clay  with  *  Stiickerz,*  exfoliating  basalt 

lumps,  and  nests  of  pyrolusite 25  to  30 

Layer  of  weathering  basalt 12 

Limonite  (Stuekerz  or  Braunerz),  sometimes  concretionary  and  stalactitic, 

with  clay 6 

(d)  The  basalt  from  which  the  laterite  just  described  has  been 
formed  is  believed  by  Dr.  Schottler  to  be  entirely  that  of  his  first 
stage,  though  Miinster  thought  it  consists,  in  part,  of  the  '  Trap '  or 
Anamesite.  The  difterence  is  immaterial,  but  the  point  is  mentioned 
because  when  we  pass  to  the  chief  area  of  bauxite,  this  ore,  and  the 
aluminous  clay  containing  it,  at  rothen  Hang,  east  of  Garbenteich,  are 
derived  entirely  from  the  Trappgesteine  of  Schottler. 

The  road  from  Lich,  westward  to  Oarbenteich,  leaves  a  somewhat 
elevated  area  on  the  right,  known  as  hohen  Stein,  opposite  which  on 
the  south  side  stretches  undulating  ground  covered  with  red  clay 
containing  pieces  of  bauxite,  which  may  be  picked  out  of  the  soil. 
Westward  of  hohen  Stein  the  road  runs  between  Auf  der  Haide  and 
rothen  Hang,  on  both  of  which  the  bauxitic  clay  also  forms  the  soil. 
That  on  rotiien  Hang  is  the  chief  source  of  bauxite,  and  the  area 
covered  with  the  peculiar  clay  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  about 
a  square  kilometre ;  it  reaches  a  depth  or  thickness  of  about  1^  to 
2  metres.  The  layer  has  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  formed  in 
place-  by  peculiar  weathering  and  disintegration  of  the  anamesite,  to 
be  seen  in  situ  throughout  the  elevated  tract  of  hohen  Stein. 

Describing  the  bauxite,  Liebrich  writes  as  follows : — "  The  bauxite 
of  the  rothen  Hang  shows  unmistakeably  its  origin  .  .  .  the 
yellowish  grey  bauxite  showed  clearly  a  medium-ground  anamesite."^ 
And  again :  *'  The  bauxite  of  this  region  is  very  nearly  related  in 
structure  to  the  anamesite  of  hohen  Stein.  The  small  pieces  of 
bauxite  which  occur  at  the  foot  of  the  hohen  Stein,  in  the  weathered 
products  of  the  anamesite,  have  exactly  the  same  structure  as  this. 
The  size  and  number  of  the  transformed  plagioclases  correspond 
completely." '  Pieces  of  bauxite  up  to  half  a  metre  in  diameter  have 
been  met  with  in  pits,  and,  as  Liebrich  notes,  in  no  case  has  a  core  of 
un weathered  basalt  been  found  in  the  bauxite  lumps.    Notwithstanding 

*  **I>ie  Branneisenerzlagerstatten  des  Seen-  und  Ohmtals  am  Nordrand  des 
Vogelsgebirges  "  :  Zeitsch.  fiir  Prak.  Geo!.,  1905,  p.  251.  >  Op.  oit.,  p.  72. 

'  p.  75.  Some  beautiful  points  are  indicated  by  Liebrich  in  ibis  connection,  rix., 
that  the  basalt-ironstone  pieces,  also  met  with  in  the  baazitic  clay,  have  the  same 
structure  as  the  anamesite,  and  that  the  [>roportion9  of  Fe,  0,  and  Als  0,  in  the  iron- 
stone, and  Alj  O3  and  Fe,  Os  in  the  bauxite,  correspcfnd  atomicalIy->they  alternate. 
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this,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  clay  and  contained  ore  are  the 
result  of  peculiar  weathering  in  place  which  the  basalt  haa  locally 
undergone. 

{e)  It  is  a  very  striking  fact  that  the  ores  and  containing  clays,  both 
at  M  lick  a  and  east  of  Oarbenteich,  have  little  or  no  superficial  covering. 
In  the  latter  place  I  was  unable  to  notice  any.  To  sustain  some 
comparison  with  the  conditions  in  Antrim  I  hoped  to  find  the  red 
clay,  etc.,  at  rothen  Hang  passing,  in  indurated  form,  under  the 
columnar  anamesites  of  hohen  Stein ;  but  Dr.  Schottler  assured  me 
that  in  a  well-boring  put  down  30  or  40  metres  at  the  Abdeckerei  des 
Kreises,  near  the  Lich-6arbenteich  road,  nothing  of  the  kind  was  met 
with.  The  clay  with  bauxite  on  the  rothen  Hang  is  therefore 
absolutely  superficial,  and  the  laterites  at  Miicka,  when  not  so,  bear 
no  covering  earlier  than  the  Loess. 

(/)  The  volcanic  history  of  the  Western  Vogelsberg  commences 
with  tuffs  in  the  Giessen  Sands,  which  correspond  to  those  at 
Miinzenburg,  to  the  south-east,  and  at  Marburg  on  the  north.  These 
follow  the  Oligocene  of  Mainz,  and  are  therefore  believed  to  be  of 
Miocene  age.  The  interbedding  of  tufPs,  basalt,  and  sands  ceases  at 
Giessen  before  the  stage  of  the  '  Traps'  is  reached,  so  that  the  series 
as  a  whole  is  considerably  younger  than  the  basalts,  etc.,  of  Antrim. 

Moreover,  the  region,  as  stated  previously,  is  traversed  by  post- 
basalt  faults,  i.e.  later  than  the  third  stage  of  volcanic  outpourings ; 
and  it  must  have  undergone  considerable  denudation  since  the  faulting, 
to  produce  the  present  surface  features.  Miinzenburg  Hill,  which  is 
a  neck  from  which  lava  streamed  forth,  is  now  isolated  from  the  group. 
The  pretty  feature  of  Schiffenberg  retains  only  a  thin  cap  of  glassy 
Trap,  while  it  overlooks  sedimentary  strata  which  must  have  been 
perhaps  thickly  covered  with  both  Traps  and  some  Lower  Basalt. 
The  Frankfurt  ^  Section  18,  of  the  geologische  Karte  by  Lepsius 
(1  :  150,000),  shows  Pliocene  strata  in  some  of  the  Vogelsberg  valleys, 
e.g.  those  of  Allendoif  and  Zell  and  one  near  Weitershain.  It  seems 
quite  just,  therefore,  to  infer  that  the  present  contours  are  of  Pliocene 
age,  and  that  the  surfaces,  in  relation  to  which  the  ores  have  been 
developed,  are  the  result  of  late  Pliocene  sculpturing ;  and  even  if  we 
take  the  palms  of  the  Miinzenburg  Sandstone  as  indicative  of  a  warm 
climate,  *we  must  come  much  nearer  to  a  Post>Pliocene  date  and 
glacial  conditions,  for  the  origination  of  the  Vogelsberg  laterite  and 
bauxite,  than  the  Miocene  or  Eocene,  with  the  climatic  conditions 
which  then  prevailed  in  our  latitude.^ 

Origin  of  Laterite  and  Bauxite  in  the  VogeUherg. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  these  substances  originate  for  the  most  part 
under  tropical  conditions.'    These  conditions  are  stated  as  essential  by 

*  It  interests  me  to  find  that  Munster  questions  whether  a  tropical  climate  has  been 
a  factor  in  the  formation  of  the  Vogelsberg  iron-ores  and  bauxites.    Op.  cit.,  p.  2.57. 

'  Whether  in  Ireland  or  in  Southern  France  in  earlier  geological  times ;  or  in 
India,  the  Deccan,  Malabar,  etc.,  to-day;  Georgia,  Alabama,  Arkansas;  Brazil, 
Surinam;  the  Congo,  East  Africa  ;  the  Seychelles,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands— all  have  their  aluminous  clays  and  ores;  and  so  natural  has  it 
become  to  assume  a  hot  climate  that  Bauer  assumes  it  (Neues  Jahrbuch,  1898,  p.  219), 
a  view  meutioued  without  comment  by  Doelter  (**Petrogenesis,"  1906,  p.  236). 
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Maclaren :  "  Lateritic  deposits  require  for  their  formation  {a)  tropical 
beat  and  rain  with  concomitant  ahundant  vegetation ;  {h)  alternating 
wet  and  dry  seasons."^  Holland,  too,  assumed  the  necessity  for 
tropical  conditions  when  relying  upon  the  intervention  of  bacteria  for 
the  production  of  laterite.  Whatever  value  may  be  attached  to  this 
suggestion,  it  is  freely  admissible  that  the  chemical  processes  involved, 
organically,  in  the  abundant  growth  and  rapid  decay  of  vegetation,  or 
in  the  inorganic  reactions  proceeding  in  the  earth's  crust,  are  greatly 
stimulated  by  heat;  but  are  tropical  or  sub- tropical  conditions 
requisite  ?  The  laterite  (red  clay)  described  by  Muif  occurs  at  such 
an  elevation'  in  East  Africa  that  heat  could  scarcely  be  claimed  as 
an  essential  condition  for  the  peculiar  alterations  in  question;  he 
holds  that  the  decay  of  forest  vegetation— acids  resulting  therefrom — 
is  a  chief  factor  in  the  transformations.' 

The  usual  impressions  regarding  the  necessity  for  tropical  or  sub- 
"tropical  heat  were  in  one's  mind  in  going  to  Germany ;  with  this, 
however,  was  my  conviction  that  atmospheric  carbonic  acid,  carried 
.into  the  earth  by  rain,  played  a  more  important  part  than  the  one 
usually  assigned  to  it  if  acting  under  favourable  geographical  and 
climatal  conditions.  '  I  have  had  to  modify  my  convictions  regarding 
the  necessity  for  heat,  for  the  Yogelsberg  laterites,  etc.,  were 
formed  at  the  threshold  of  the  Qlacial  Period,  as  has  been 
shown  above,  and  my  belief  that  CO^  played  a  very  important 
part  has  been  strengthened.  Abundant  forest  growths  often 
accompany  deposits  of  laterites  and  bauxites,  the  decay  of  which 
would  have  given  ofE  quantities  of  this  gaSi  But  where  no  obvious 
proof  of  former  vegetation  exists,  as,  in  my  experience,  is  the 
case  in  Hesse,  COj  issuing  from  fissures  as  a  post-volcanic  product, 
as  suggested  by  the  carbonated  springs  at  Nauheim  and  at  several 

»  Gbol.  Mao.,  1906,  p.  546. 
•  ^  Some  9,500  feet.  Op.  cit.,  p.  42.  If  tropical  heat  were  the  determining 
condition,  should  we  not  expect  lateritic  deposits  everywhere  throughout  the  tropics, 
declining  in  importance  northward  and  southward  in  the  temperate  zones,  wherever 
baaalte,  dolerites,  etc.,  appear  at  the  surface?  Hiinster,  while  questioning  the 
existence  of  tropical  conditions  during  the  formation  of  the  laterites  at  Miicka,  resorts 
to  thermal  springs,  with  Chelius  and  Dellceskamp  (op.  cit.,  p.  257),  as  the  effective 
cause.  The  carM>nated  waters  of  the  springs,  he  believed,  brought  up  iron  and  bore 
it  into  the  laterite  layer,  as  well  as  promoting  the  weathering  of  the  basalt.  As  to 
this  I  would  remark — 

(1)  The  laterite  layer,  always  superficial  (practioall^r),  occurs  from  1  to  3 
kilometres  from  the  fault  along  which  the  supposed  springs  issued.  Could  the  waters 
have  retained  heat  to  such  distances  and  have  affectea  only  a  superficial  layer  of  rock  ? 

(2)  The  peculiar  weathering  has  proceeded  from  above  downward,  the  greatest 
concentration  of  iron- oxide  bein^  at  the  bottom.  Is  this  not  analogous  to  the  case  of 
iron-pans  in  soils  on  a  larger  scale  P 

(3)  The  amount  of  iron  given  up  by  the  basalt,  in  weathering  to  clay  in  the  upper- 
most 20  feet,  could  easily  account  for  the  aggregate  of  limonite  deposited  in  the 
lower  20  feet. 

(4)  May  not  the  C  O3  given  off  by  springs,  such  as  those  now  at  Nauheim  and 
alon^  other  lines  of  post- basalt  dislocations,  including  that  at  Miicka,  have  been 
earned  into  the  earth  from  the  atmosphere,  and  affect  the  rock  more  generally  than 
when  issuing  only  at  points  here  and  tnere  ? 

>  G.  H.  Kinahan  relied  upon  the  leaching  action  of  the  organic  acids  from 
.decomposing  peat  to  account  for  the  formation  of  bauxite.  Trans.  Manch.  Geol. 
8oc.,  1894,  vol.  xxii,  p.  458.     This  is  mentioned  by  Clarke,  op.  cit.,  p.  420. 
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points  in  the  Vogelsberg  region,  may  formerly  have  been  so  copious 
as  to  increase  largely  the  proportion  of  this  gas  in  the  lower  strata  of 
the  atmosphere,  when  still,  over  the  tracts  where  bauxite  and  latent^ 
are  now  found.  Dr.  Schottler  believes  that  post-basalt  faults  traverse 
the  ground  north  and  south  of  Watzenbom,  i.e.  each  side  of  the 
rothen  Hang  bauxite  tract. 

E.  Kaiser,  as  well  as  Miinster,  tiBly  upon  carbonated  waters  to  have 
effected  transformations  of  the  German  basalts,^  and  Maclaren  assume^ 
and  in  part  discusses,  the  reactions  of  C  0^  in  water  in  the  solulioii  of 
silicates.'  In  a  preceding  footnote  I  raise  the  question  w^hether 
spring  water,  either  as  a  warm  solvent  or  one  acidified  with  C  O^,  can 
penetrate  throughout  a  superficial  layer  of  rock  or  clay,  as  &c  as 
would  be  necessary  to  suppose  it  effective ;  and  if  this  were  doubtful 
in  a  layer  50  feet  deep,  in  proximity  to  the  fault  at  Miicka,  it  ^rould 
seem  much  more  doubtful  east  of  Garbenteich,  where  the  layer  is 
little  more  than  a  tenth  of  that  depth.  The  circumstances  of 
distribution  of  the  ores  in  both  places  strongly  suggest  that,  if  C  O^ 
were  the  solvent,  it  must  have  been  borne  to  the  earth  from  aa 
atmosphere  heavily  charged  with  it,  given  off  by  fissure  springs  such 
as  those  previously  mentioned. 

It  has  naturally  been  questioned  whether  C  0^  can  be  regarded  as 
an  adequate  solvent,  and  some  observers  have  appealed  to  the  action 
of  stronger  acids.  J.  Walther,  and  especially  Passarge,'  appealed  to 
nitric  acid  supplied  by  decaying  rich  tropical  vegetation,  and  formed 
during  thunderstorms  ;  but  this,  in  quantity  at  least,  would  seem 
very  inadequate.  Others  have  favoured  HgS 0.  and  Hg 8 Oj.*  Such 
acids,  formed  from  pyrites  (say)  in  the  Vogelsberg  *  Traps,'  could 
not  affect  the  alumina,  for  in  the  weathered  layer  the  amonnt  of  S  0$ 
would  be  immeasurably  smaller  than  is  requisite,  even  for  the  solution 
of  Mg  and  Ca,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  analyses.  A  is  an 
average  of  ten  analyses  of  jyappgesteine  after  Schottler,  B  and  C  are 
analyses  of  bauxite  and  bauxitic  clay  given  by  Liebrich  (p.  71) : — 


A. 

B. 

0. 

Si  O3 

60-34 

MO 

26-84 

Te  0, 

2-06 

3-20 

— 

AI2  O5        .. 

13-11 

60-92 

33-89 

Fe,  O3 

4-53 

15-72 

20-21 

FeO 

6-25 

MgO 

8-34 

•16 

•23 

CaO 

8-07 

•80 

•42 

NaaO 

3-10 

K,0 

•96 

P2  0, 

•49 

SO, 

•006 

CO, 

•16 

OH2 

2-24 

28-60 

18-50 

>  Clarke,  *<  Data  of  Geochemistr},"  p.  424. 

^  Particularly  if  present  in  such  strength  as  to  produce  intensive  action  (Obol.  Mao., 
1906,  pp.  639-40).  »  "  PetrogeneeU,"  p.  235. 

^  Amongst  the  first  to  propose  this  was  Professor  G.  A.  Cole ;  see  '*  The  RhjoUtes 
of  the  County  of  Antrim,  p.  108.  Clarke  mentions  the  emanations  from  volcanoes, 
as  in  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Hawaii,  op.  cit.,  p.  425.    See  also  6.  C.  dn  Bois  and  Baoer, 

2 noted  by  Doelter,  *'  Petrogenesis/'  p.  235 ;   and  Hayes  and  Liebrich,  referred  to  by 
;iarke,  p.  421. 
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The  sulphuric  acid  hrought  up  with  CO3  in  springs,  as  that  at 
Carlshad,*  could  only  he  effective  very  locally,  and,  when  we  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  sulphurous  acid  vapours,  we  cannot  overlook  the 
following  points,  viz.  :— 

1 .  The  deleterious,  if  not  death-dealing,  effect  of  such  vapours  on 
vegetation ;  workable  seams  of  lignite  sometimes  exist  side  by  side 
in  the  same  zone,  and  of  contemporary  formation,  with  a  rich  seam 
of  iron-ore  over  a  deep  and  wide-spreading  lithomarge. 

2.  Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  even  way  in  which  solution 
and  deposition  of  Al^  O3,  as  hydrate,  must  have  balanced  each  other  in 
the  aluminous  layers  of  rothen  Hang.  Solution  and  deposition  must 
have  been  all  but  simultaneous ;  more  correctly,  perhaps,  they  rapidly 
alternated.  In  following  the  process,  if  wc  regard  the  solvent  as 
Hg  S  O4,  and  the  precipitant  Ca  C  O3  in  solution,  then,  although  Al^  O3 
could  nave  been  precipitated  freely  by  Ca  C  O3  in  lake  waters,  as  is 
suggested  by  Coquand  for  the  occurrence  of  bauxite  in  Benches  du 
Rhone,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  imagine  how  rapid  alternations  of 
the  process  could  have  gone  on  in  close,  deep  rock  interstices  where 
we  assume  ordinary  percolation  and  capillary  action.  For  when 
AI2  ^9 (80^)4  in  solution  below,  meets  Ca  G  O3  in  solution,  descending, 
the  interstices  would  become  choked  with  precipitated  CaS04  and 
Al^  O3  3  0  H3  to  impede,  if  not  entirely  hinder,  both  percolation  and 
capillarity. 

Strong  acids  were  no  doubt  engaged  in  the  processes,  chiefly  in  the 
initial  stages,  after  which  the  chief  solvent  would  have  been  C  Og. 
Maclaren  maintains  that  **  energetic  chemical  action  in  the  presence 
of  abundant  carbon  dioxide  "  effected  complete  decomposition  in  the 
conditions  under  which  Indian  laterites  were  formed.  It  is  hazardous 
to  propose  definite  formuls  in  attempting  to  represent  what  probably 
takes  place,  where  reactions  must  obviously  be  so  complex.  Many 
processes  are  probably  at  work,  simultaneously;  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  the  simple  formulas  proposed  by  Maclaren,'  or  that  by  Yan  Hise 
quoted  by  the  Editor  of  the  Giolooical  Maoazikb,  for  the  seridtization 
of  felspars,  or  any  representing  transformations  through  zeolites '  or 
substances  allied  to  them,  could — however  tempting  such  formula 
might  appear — present  all  that  takes  place,  or  even  the  main  line 
of  reactions  along  which  alteration  would  run.  Keeping  in  mind  th& 
chief  desiderata,  viz.,  the  detachment  and  bearing  away,  in  soluble 
form,  of  silica  in  some  proportion  from  the  silicates ;  also  the  detach- 
ment of  alumina,  and  its  retention  in  a  nicely  balanced  condition — 
now  in  solution,  now  precipitated  as  hydrate — the  following  general 
formulse  representing  mass-action  would  seem  to  include  the  principal 
stages  in  the  process  of  transformation.  Let  R'g  0  be  the  alkalies ;  R"g  0 
the  alkaline  earths  and  ferrous  oxide ;  and  E,  O3  the  alumina  and  ferric 
oxide ;  also  let  a  compound  silicate  be  affected  in  the  first  instance  by 
H2SO4;  then  aCR'gO);  *(R"0),  ^(RoOs),  rf(8iOj)  +  »Hj,804^ 
a?  R'a  S  O4  -I-  y  R"  8  O4  -|-  a  R'g  R,  (S  O^)^  -J-  X,  where  X  represents 

>  Watts*  Chem.  Diet.,  vol.  v,  p.  1017. 
*  G»oL.  Mao.,  1906,  pp.  639-40. 

'  I  have  fouDd  compact  basalta  as  highly  transformed  as  were  those  which  had 
been  manifestly  zeolitie,  and  under  similar  circumstances. 
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the  shaken  siliceous  compound  after  some  of  the  alkalies,  alkaline  earthss 
iron  oxide,  and  alumiua  have  heen  withdrawn  as  sulphates.     Again, 

X+ « R'o  Ra  (S  OA +|>  CO2 -h  J' Ott,^ 

r8i03(0X)3  +  'CAl2  03,n0H4)+«R'jC03  +  f;R"CO3+r. 
where  x  represents  the  still  more  shattered  compound. 

Here  now  we  have  colloid  silica,  which  will  dissolve  in  an 
abundance  of  the  newly  formed  alkaline  carbonates,  and  either  entirelj 
disappear  or  become  diffused  through  the  mass  perhaps  to  form 
secondary  quartz;  and  free  alumina,  to  form  perhaps  its  unstable 
carbonate,  say  when  the  supply  of  C  O3  is  abundant,  and  precipitate, 
when  that  supply  slackens,  as  well  as  to  go  afresh  into  solution  when 
the  supply  again  increases. 

If  we  suppose  H^  S  O4,  formed  from  pyrites  in  the  rock,  as  suggested 
by  Hayes;  or,  as  suggested  by  Professor  Cole,  from  post-ToIcanic 
vapours — ^present,  say,  in  such  small  quantities  as  not  to  be  injurious 
to  vegetation — this  acid  would  have  been  likely  to  initiate  the  attack 
upon  the  silicates.  The  molecular  constitution  of  these  compoands 
having  been  thus  shaken  or  disturbed,  the  remaining  substance,  made 
up  of  constituents  in  a  nascent  state,  would  have  been  laid  open  to 
further  attack,  and  probably  wholesale  solution  as  shown  above,  by  C  O, 
in  abundance,  in  rain-water  carried  down  from  a  heavily  charged 
atmosphere :  in  this  regard,  Maclaren  suggests,  would  the  conditions 
differ  from  those  under  which  common  clays  are  formed,  namely,  those 
in  which  C  O3  is  small  in  quantity  and  consequently  weak  in  action.' 
The  conditions  also  differed  from  those  in  which  kaolinization  of  granite, 
etc.,  takes  place,  by  the  action,  as  H.  Rosier  shows,  of  thermal  springs 
and  vapours.*  The  alkalies,  Mg  0,  Ca  0,  and  Al^  O3,  it  is  believed, 
would  all  be  attacked  and  in  time  go  into  solution;  and,  wherever 
the  acid  became  satisfied,  the  nascent  8i  0^  would  become  dissolved 
by  the  alkaline  carbonates — present,  we  may  suppose,  in  large 
quantity.  Thus  would  the  delicately  balanced  state  be  reached  in 
which,  while  capillarity  is  maintained  in  free  play,  a  large  quantity 
of  Si  Og  might  be  carried  off  or  be  deposited  at  certain  points,  according 
as  the  solution  remained  alkaline  or  became  acid ;  and  the  alumina  could 
be  transferred  from  point  to  point  throughout  the  weathered  mass  to 
concentrate  in  bauxite  above'  or  in  the  interstices  of  lithomarge  below. 

Replying  to  queries  of  mine  regarding  the  possibility  of  accounting 
for  the  Yogelsberg  bauxite  by  supposing  the  former  existence  of  forests 
in  the  region,  or  decaying  vegetation  yielding  humous  and  carbonic 
acids,  Dr.  Schottler  has  sent  me  the  following  note,  November  9, 
1908,  viz. :  '*  Unsere  Bauxite  liegen  vielmehr  stets  an  der  Oberflache ; 
auch  sind  keine  Anzeichen  daftir  vorhanden,  dass  er  sich  unter  einer 
dichten  Vegetationsdecke  oder  unter  Waldbestand  gebildet  hat. 
Ebenso  hat  man  noch  nie  vcrsteinertes  Holz  in  dem  Ton  vom  roten 
Hang  gefunden.  Yerkieselte  Holzer  kommex;  nur  als  Seltenheit  hie 
und  da  im  Tuff  vor." 

'  Gbol.  Mao.,  pp.  639-40. 

'  Zeitschr.  fur  mk.  Geol.,  1905,  p.  333.  Paper  by  0.  Stutser  ia  which  he  gives, 
with  approval.  Boiler's  new. 

^  Lieorich,  op.  cit.,  p.  96.  The  author  believes  that  Al^  O3  was  dissolved  out  of 
the  rothen  Hang  clay  and  concentrated  in  crevices,  etc.,  of  the  bauxite  lumps,  as 
hydrargillite. 
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III, — Studies  in  Edrioasteroidea.*     III.     Lebetodiscos,  v.q,  poe 
Agelacrinites  DwKsoNiy  Billings. 

By  F.  A.  Bather,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Brit.  Mus.  (Nat.  Hist.). 
(PLATE    XXV.) 

Feeyious  Histobt. 

rilHE  specimen  herein  to  be  considered  is  one  of  great  historical 
X  interest,  for  it  was  the  first  specimen  of  an  Edrioasteroid  made 
known  to  science.  It  was  discovered  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Bigsbj  in  limestone 
now  recognised  as  of  Lower  Trenton  age,  forming  Table  Bock  at  the 
Chaudi^re  Falls  on  the  Ottawa  Biver  at  Ottawa  (then  called  Bytown). 
Canada,  in  1822.  Brought  by  Bigsby  to  England,  it  was  figured  and 
described,  though  not  named,  by  0.  B.  Sowerby  in  1825.'  £.  Forbes, 
'^ho  had  the  specimen  for  study,  referred  to  it  in  his  memoir  ''  On  the 
Cystideas  of  the  Silurian  Rocks  of  the  British  Islands," '  since  the 
•*  aspect"  of  his  Agelaerin%te»  Buehianui  "  immediately  called  [it]  to 
mind";  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  could  '*be  no 
question  ...  of  its  being  generically  allied "  to  that  species. 
Considering  the  not  unnatural  inadequacy  of  Sowerby's  description 
and  figure,  the  reputation  that  Forbes  had  as  an  authority  on 
echinoderms,  and  the  comparative  imperfection  of  the  first  found 
specimens  of  Edrioaster,  it  was  not  surprising  that  E.  Billings  in 
1 856  *  should  have  supposed  a  new  Trenton  fossil,  undoubtedly 
congeneric  with  Agelacrinitei  Buchianus,  to  be  of  the  same  species  as 
that  found  by  Bigsby,  and  should  therefore  have  applied  to  it  the 
trivial  name  *  Bigshyi*  while  giving  to  a  fossil  of  obviously  difPerent 
structure  the  name  ^Agelacrinites  Bicksoni.*^  In  February,  1858, 
Billings  travelled  to  London  with  the  fossils  in  question,  and  found 
that  Bigsby's  specimen  was  not,  after  all,  the  same  as  his  Cyelaster 
Big  shy  i,  but  was  specifically  identical  with  his  A.  Btckeoni,  He 
redescribed  the  species,  and  had  his  type-specimen,  as  well  as  Bigsby' s 
fossil,  figured  by  C.  R.  Bone." 

The  latter  specimen  was  said  by  Billings  to  be  then  '4n  the  Museum 
of  Practical  Geology,  Jermyn  Street,  London."  I  therefore  supposed 
that  it  had  been  transferred  to  the  British  Museum  when  all  the 
foreign  fossils  were  so  transferred  some  years  ago.  But  when  no  trace 
of  it  could  be  found  either  in  the  collections  or  the  registers  of  that 
establishment,  I  applied  to  Mr.  E.  T.  Newton,  palaeontologist  to  the 

^  Studies  I  and  II  were  published  in  the  Geolooical  Magazine  for  December, 
1898,  and  May,  1900.  Publication  of  the  present  Study,  written  in  1899,  was 
delayed  owing  to  an  unwillingness  to  load  Zoology  with  a  new  generic  name  without 
further  oon&rmation  from  all  available  evic^nce.  Since  that  date  so  much 
Edrioasteroid  material  has  passed  through  my  hands  that  the  publication  of  these 
Studies  is  resumed  with  more  confidence. 

*  **  Notice  of  a  Fossil  belonging  to  the  Class  Radiaria,  found  by  Dr.  Bigsby  in 
Canada*' :  Zool.  Joum.,  toI.  ii,  pp.  318-20,  pi.  xi,  fig.  5  ;  London,  October,  1825. 

^  Mem.  Geol.  Sunr.  Gt.  Brit.,  vol.  ii,  pt.  ii,  1848  ;  see  pp.  519  and  520. 

*  Eep.  Progress  Geol.  Surv.  Canada,  1863-6,  p.  292;   Toronto,  Autumn  of  1857. 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  294. 

*  Canadian  Omnic  Remains,  dec.  iii,  p.  84,  pi.  yiii,  figs.  3  and  3a  (the  holo- 
type),  4  and  4a  (Bigsby's  specimen). 
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Geological  Surrey,  and  be  kindly  made  a  search  which  was  at  last 
saccessf  al.  I  have  to  thank  him  and  the  then  Director  General  of  the 
Survey  for  graciously  allowing  me  to  retain  this  specimen  from  1897 
till  the  end  of  1898.  It  hears  the  following  labels : — '*  Agelacrinites 
Bigsbii  /  Falls  of  the  Chaudi^re  /  Ottawa  Rivr.  Canada  /  Pros,  hj 
Dr.  Bigsby  1 848  /  E  F  A  ",  "  M.P.G.,"  "  6269."  The  label  suggests 
that  Forbes  really  did  fully  share  the  original  misapprehension  of 
Billings. 

In  1881  a  figure  described  as  <^  Specimen  oi  Ag0lawinUe$  JHckgov^i 
from  the  Cabinet  of  Dr.  Grant"  was  published  as  fig.  9  of  a  plate 
illustrating  *^  Description  of  a  new  species  of  Forocrinus,  &c.,"  by 
James  Grant,  M.D.,  etc.  (Trans.  Ottawa  Field-Nat.  Club,  ^o.  2, 
pp.  42-4).  No  reference  to  the  specimen  was  made  in  the  paper  or 
elsewhere  in  the  number. 

DsscRiFnoK  OF  Bigsbt's  Spechten. 

The  specimen  overhangs  the  edge  of  a  triangular  fragment  of  lime- 
stone,  with  sides  respectively  56,  70,  and  76  mm.  long.  The  rock  is 
composed  of  fragments  of  coral,  monticuliporoids,  and  pelmatozoa; 
bits  of  undeterminable  brachiopod  shells  are  visible,  but  I  cannot 
detect  the  ''  single  spiral  univalve  "  which  Sowerby  says  '*  is  also  to  be 
observed.''  There  is,  however,  on  one  side  a  fragment  of  some  sub- 
cylindrical  object,  with  irregular  longitudinal  sinsa  on  its  surface; 
it  is  fully  6  mm.  long  and  2  mm.  in  diameter.  The  whole  has  the 
characteristic  black  tint  of  Trenton  Limestone.  The  upper  surface 
is  curiously  weathered,  and  on  it  lies  a  fragment,  apparently  of 
a  FUurocyatiB^  with  a  part  of  one  of  the  brachioles.  The  two 
echinoderms  have  the  actual  test  preserved  in  highly  crystalline 
carbonate  of  lime  coloured  by  iron  rust.  The  rugose  surface  of  the 
Edrioabteroid  may  be  due  to  partial  solution  and  redepositiou  of 
calcite;  the  study,  and  especially  the  figuring,  of  the  specimen  is 
thus  a  task  of  much  difficulty.  The  under  sur&ce  of  the  specimen  is 
obscured  by  the  matrix,  even  where  it  overhangs.  An  attempt  to 
remove  some  of  this  has  revealed  a  few  doubtful  traces  of  plates. 
The  posterior  and  right  and  left  posterior  interradii  are  fairly 
preserved,  but  the  other  two  are  incomplete,  and  from  the  left 
anterior  tiie  greater  part  of  the  test  has  been  removed. 

The  periphery  is  very  obtusely  pentagonal;  as  to  this  I  do  not 
share  Sowerby's  hesitation.  The  theca  rises  above  the  periphery  to 
a  height  of  about  5  mm.,  which  height  is  attained  by  the  plates  of 
the  radial  grooves  and  of  the  right  posterior  intorradius.  The 
plates  in  the  latter,  however,  have  been  raised  since  death.  The 
above-mentioned  traces  of  plates  suggest  that  the  under  surface  was 
not  flat,  and  one  might  hazard  a  conjecture  that  the  total  height  of 
the  animal  was  about  6  mm. ;  but  it  may  have  been  excavated  around 
the  abactinal  pole.  The  sagittal  diameter  was  about  20*5  mm.  The 
greatest  width,  measured  along  the  right  posterior  interradius  and  left 
anterior  radius,  is  23*5  mm.    The  length  of  a  side  is  roughly  1 1*5  mm. 

On  the  Upper  Surface  the  five  Subvective  Grooves  radiate  with 
a  sinistral  curve,  which,  to  a  distance  of  about  6  mm.  from  the  actinal 
centre,  is  hardly  perceptible,  but  then  becomes  more  pronounced. 
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The  grooves  reach  the  periphery,  but  do  not  curve  round  it  or  pass 
over  it.  They  would  therefore  have  been  invisible  from  the  under 
surface.  The  left  posterior  groove  attained  a  length  of  19  mm.  from 
the  actinal  pole;  the  left  anterior  and  right  posterior  were  about 
1*5  mm.  shorter ;  the  others  are  too  imperfect  to  measure  accurately. 

/ distal ^ 

caveriftff      flooring      inierradiai 

plates 


dis 


proximal ^  '        distal- 


"" — proxitnal—^ 

SuBYBcnvB  Skblbton  of  L$h9todi9cm  Dieksotti. 

Fio.  1. ^Portion  of  a  ray,  showing  relations  of  covering-plates  to  food-groove  and 
flooring-plates ;  slightiy  diagrammatised,     x  6  diameters. 

Fio.  2. — Pomon  of  a  ray,  seen  in  three-qnarter  perspective,  showing  covering- 
plates  and  the  excavation  of  the  flooring-plates  ;  slightly  diagrammatic. 
X  20  diam. 

Fio.  3. — Portion  of  the  anterior  ray,  showing  how  pores  are  formed  by  lateral 
excavation  of  flooring-plates ;  sketched  under  the  microscope,     x  6  diam. 

Fig.  4. — Similar  appearances  in  another  part  of  the  same  ray,  with  some  covering- 
plates  ;   sketched  under  the  microscope,     x  6  diam. 

(All  drawings  made  from  Bigsby's  specimen.) 

The  skeleton  of  the  subvective  grooves  is  stout  and  raised  above  the 
general  surface  to  a  height  of  about  1*2  mm.  in  their  proximal  regions. 
The  width  near  their  proximal  ends  is  2*8  mm. ;  they  taper  gradually 
distalwards,  and  are  rounded  off  rather  bluntly.    Each  is  clearly  seen 
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to  be  compoBed  of  a  double  row  of  flooring-plates,  alternately  amngol 
These  are  rounded,  and  have  in  places  a  slight  appearance  of  oTcr- 
lapping  by  their  proximal  margins.  In  the  proximal  region  of  a. 
groove,  the  long  axis  of  any  one  of  these  plates  is  directed  almost  at 
a  right  angle  to  the  median  line  of  the  groove,  but  tends  in  a  disUi 
direction ;  its  length  is  1*6  to  2  mm. ;  the  breadth  of  such  a  plate  is 
'9  to  1mm.  There  are  from  21  to  25  plates  along  each  side  of 
a  groove :  the  lower  numbers  are  on  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  right 
and  left  pair.  The  greatest  number  is  on  the  adanal  side  of  the  left 
posterior  ray. 

Each  of  these  plates  is  excavated  on  its  sides,  but  more  on  the  side 
towards  the  distal  end  of  the  ray  (Fig.  2),  so  that  the  adjacent  excava- 
tions form  a  pore,  which  lies  about  half-way  between  the  middle  line  and 
the  outer  margin  of  the  whole  ray.  The  actual  food-groove  was  vetj 
narrow,  and  appears  to  have  been  covered  with  irregular  plates,  some 
of  which  are  preserved  in  places  (Fig.  1).  These  covering-plate^ 
though  small  in  proportion  to  the  whole  structure,  are  large  compared 
with  the  food-groove  and  do  not  seem  to  have  had  a  regular  alternating 
arrangement.  As  to  their  existence,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  the  state 
of  preservation  of  the  fossil  forbids  a  more  accurate  account. 

The  actinal  centre  is  roofed  over  by  relatively  large  irregular  plates, 
one  or  two  of  which  are  broken  away  on  the  right  side,  so  that  one 
gets  a  suggestion  of  the  underlying  hollow,  or  vestibule  of  the  moutk. 
These  covering-plates  appear  to  be  serially  homologous  with  those  of 
the  grooves,  and  their  relations  to  them  and  to  the  flooring-plates  are 
best  seen  in  the  right  posterior  ray. 

The  Interradial  Areas  are  bounded  by  the  flooring-plates  of  the 
grooves  and  by  the  periphery,  but  were  not  separated  by  any 
differentiated  area  from  the  under  surface.  They  are  covered  vith 
relatively  large  and  apparently  thick  plates  of  irregular  shape.  The 
adoral  margin  of  each  plate  slightly  overlaps  the  adjoining  margin  of 
the  adjacent  plate.  This  gives  the  effect  of  a  slight  adoral  imbrication, 
more  perceptible  the  nearer  the  periphery.  The  plates  become  a 
trifle  smaller  towards  the  periphery,  but  there  is  no  sudden  diminution 
of  size,  and  no  break  in  their  continuity  with  the  peripheral  plates  of 
the  under  surface.  The  plates  are  rugose,  but  it  is  hard  to  determine 
precisely  how  far  this  is  due  to  original  ornament.  At  about  half- 
way between  the  actinal  centre  and  the  periphery  the  width  of  tiie 
right  posterior  area  is  5*4  mm.,  that  of  the  posterior  area  8*5 mm. 
The  distance  from  the  distal  extremity  of  the  left  posterior  ray  to  that 
of  the  right  posterior  ray  is  15*1  mm.,  to  that  of  the  left  anterior  if 
13  6  mm.  The  distance  between  the  distal  extremities  seems  to  have 
been  a  little  less  than  13*6  mm.  in  the  other  interradii,  but  exact 
measurements  are  not  obtainable. 

The  conspicuously  greater  width  of  the  posterior  interradius  is  doe 
to  the  presence  of  the  Anal  Opening,  clearly  recognisable  as  sucL 
Its  centre  is  6*5  mm.  from  the  actinal  centre,  and  nearly  on  the  middle 
line  of  the  interradial  area.  The  plates  of  the  valvular  pyramid,  if 
they  ever  existed,  have  disappeared.  The  opening  which  remains  is 
surrounded  by  a  border  of  plates  smaller  than  the  others  of  the  same 
area,  into  which  they  merge,  and  slightly  raised  above  them,  but  not 
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governed  by  a  definite  arrangement.     The  diameter  of  the  opening  is 
aboat  2  mm. ;  that  of  the  whole  ring  is  about  4*5  mm. 

The  Under  Surface  is  so  obscured  bj  a  hard  matrix  that  one 
cannot,  even  after  manj  days  laboar,  be  sure  of  its  structure. 
Fragments  seen  below  the  end  of  the  left  posterior  ray  and  of  the 
posterior  interradius,  towards  its  right  side,  suggest  that  there  was 
a  pavement  of  irregular  polygonal  plates,  about  9  to  a  square  millimetre, 
not  imbricating,  but  probably  set  m  a  flexible  integument.  A  broken 
edge  visible  in  the  left  anterior  interradius,  suggests  that  the  larger 
plates  around  the  periphery  formed  a  stoutish  htime,  and  that  the 
minutely  plated  central  integument  stretched  loosely  across  from  this 
frame.  Such  a  suggestion  is  at  least  in  accordance  with  the  little 
that  we  know  of  this  region  in  the  Edrioasteridse.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  room  for  doubt  whether  all  the  appearances  actually  proceed 
from  portions  of  the  individual. 

Eemarks  on  thb  Holottpe  and  on  Billings'  Desc&iption. 

The  type-specimen  of  this  species  is  <*  a  fragment,  consisting  of  one 
perfect  ray  and  two  of  the  interradial  spaces,"  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  at  Ottawa.  Since  this  was  the 
only  specimen  in  the  possession  of  the  Survey  in  1856,  I  assume  it  to 
be  the  same  as  that  taken  by  Billings  to  London,  and  figured  in 
Decade  iii,  pi.  viii,  figs.  3,  3a.  These  figures,  however,  show  two 
complete  rays  and  considerable  portions  of  three  others.  Only  two 
interradial  areas,  however,  are  at  all  complete,  and  neither  contained 
the  anus.  No  central  aperture  is  to  be  distinguished.  The  specimen 
''  is  quite  flat,  and  appears  to  have  been  firmly  attached."  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  Bigsby's  specimen,  as  well  as  the  *'  other 
specimens"  alluded  to  by  Billings,  were  rightly  referred  by  him  to 
this  species.^  Moreover,  since  his  second  account  was  actually  based 
largely  on  Bigsby's  specimen,  any  differences  between  that  account 
and  the  description  now  given  must  be  differences  either  of  observation 
or  interpretation.     Let  us  consider  them. 

'*  The  diameter  ...  is  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half."  Billings'  fig.  4  represents  our  specimen  as  1-iV  inch 
along  a  diameter  which  is  really  \i  inch.  It  is  therefore  a  medium- 
sized  specimen.  The  type-specimen,  as  drawn,  would  have  had 
a  diameter  of  \i  inch,  and  is  therefore  a  very  small  specimen. 

**  The  rays  .  .  .  are  bounded  by  two  rows  of  small  plates,  which  .  .  , 
arch  over  the  grooves.  The  upper  ends  of  the  plates  on  one  side  meet 
those  of  the  opposite  side,  in  a  line  along  the  centre  of  the  ray,  thus 
forming  for  each  ray  a  sort  of  covered  way."  Ldl  other  words,  the 
plates  called  by  me  '  flooring-plates '  were  regarded  by  Billings  as 
covering-plates,  and  he  did  not  see  the  true  covering-plates  at  all, 
which  he  was  hardly  likely  to  do  unless  he  specially  looked  for  them. 
But,  besides  this,  the  plates  in  question  do  not  arch  over  so  as  to  form 
a  covered  way,  but  occupy  the  full  thickness  of  the  ray,  as  may  be 
seen  in  section  at  the  end  of  the  anterior  ray  of  Bigsby's  specimen. 

*  Should  it  ever  be  proved  that  Bigsby's  specimen  is  of  a  different  species,  it  will 
have  to  receive  a  new  name ;  and  that  new  species  must  then  be  taken  as  the  genotype 
of  Ztbetodiseiit, 
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''In  all  the  specimens  .  .  .  the  rays  curve  round  to  the  right 
hand."  As  the  figures  show,  this  means  sinistrally  or  contrfr-aolary  aa 
is  actually  the  case  in  Bigsby's  specimen. 

''The  marginal  plates  of  the  rays  do  not  appear  to  alternate 
regularly."  They  do  alternate,  however,  and  the  contrary  appearance 
is  due  to  the  irregularities  of  the  oovering-plates. 

"  There  are  two  rows  of  small  droular  indentations  on  each  side  of 
the  rays,  corresponding  in  their  position  to  the  ambulaoral  pores  of 
£,  Bigtibffiy  only  that  in  the  latter  they  are  in  the  bottoms  of  the 
grooves."  I  only  see  one  row  of  '  indentations,'  but  the  appearance 
of  another  row  is  occasionally  produced  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
ray  by  the  rounding  of  the  ends  of  the  flooring-plates.  The  structure 
of  the  anterior  ray  in  our  specimen  leaves  me  in  no  doubt  that  the 
indentations  were  actual  pores,  corresponding  to  the  pores  of  E*  Big9hffi^ 
which  had  only  one  row  of  pores,  not  two,  as  Billings  supposed.^  The 
difference  between  the  two  forms  really  is  that  here  the  pores  are  well 
outside  the  covering-plates,  whereas  in  EdrioMUr  they  were  roofed  in 
by  them,  a  fact  not  Imown  to  Billings. 

RbKABWH  ok  OTHSS  SPXCIMEirS  KXFEBRED  TO  A.  DXCKSOSU 

The  specimen  formerly  belonging  to  Dr.  James  Ghrant  has  already 
been  mentioned.  Since  the  present  paper  was  first  written,  Br.  J.  M. 
Clarke,  in  a  valuable  article  entitled  "New  Agelacrinites "  (Bull. 
N.Y.  State  Mus.,  vol.  xlix,  pp.  182-98,  pi.  x,  December,  1901),  haa 
published  a  diagram  based  on  Grant's  figure  (p.  190,  fig.  3),  and 
from  his  legend  it  appears  that  the  diameter  of  the  specimen  is  only 
21*5  mm.,  and  not  48  mm.  as  it  appears  in  the  original  drawing. 
These  illustrations  indicate  some  resemblance  to  Bigsby's  specimen, 
but  the  small  adorally  imbricating  plates  seen  on  the  margin  in  the 
right  anterior  interradius  do  not  appear  in  harmony  with  the  adjoining 
pktes  of  the  periphery,  which  are  all  large,  just  as  they  are  in 
Bigsby's  specimen.  At  all  events,  such  a  figure,  unsubstantiated 
by  any  description,  cannot  be  held  to  prove  the  existence  ol  the 
imbricate  border  characterising  Agelaerinus,  Lepidoduetu,  and  a  few 
other  genera. 

A  distinct  imbricate  border  of  Agelaerinus-ty^  is  shown  in  pi.  ii, 
^%,  2,  of  Professor  Otto  Jaekel's  '^Stammesgeschichte  der  Pelmatozoen" 
(Berlin,  1899).  The  specimen,  which  is  in  the  collection  of  Professor 
Prech  at  Breslau,  and  comes  ^m  the  Trenton  Limestone  of  Ottawa, 
is  assigned  by  Dr.  Jaekel  to  A,  Biektom.  On  p.  50  he  says  of  this 
species:  " Thecalplatten  zwischen  den  Ambulacren  besonders  gross, 
Ambulacra  ziemlich  kurz  gedreht,  Saumplattchen  stark  skulptunrt." 
The  word  *  Saumplattchen  *  is  usually  translated  by  *  coTering-plates ' 
or  *  ambulacrals,'  and  in  the  explanation  to  pi.  ii  Dr.  Jaekel  applies 
the  word  *  Ambulacralia '  to  two  of  the  plates  that  in  his  opinion 
cover  the  subvective  groove.     These  are  strongly  pitted  on  the  sides 

^  See  the  diagrams  and  brief  account  of  Edrioatter  B%g9hyi  in  "A  Treatise  on 
Zoology/'  ed.  £.  Bay  Lankester,  vol.  iii,  Echinodeima,  p.  209.  Also  F.  A.  Bather, 
**  What  is  an  BchinodermP'^  1901,  and  Encycl.  Brit.  Snppl.,  Art.  Echinodermata, 
1902. 
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(perhaps  lor  the  reception  of  smaller  plates),  but  do  not  appear  to  be 
of  the  same  character  as  either  the  flooring^plates  or  the  corering^ 
plates  in  Bigsby's  specimen  of  A.  Dicksom.  It  is,  in  fact,  clear 
that  the  specimen  figured  by  Dr.  Jaekel  differs  in  its  peripheral 
sone  and  in  its  subvectire  skeleton  from  our  species,  and  that  in 
those  points  it  has  the  character  of  an  ordinary  AgBlaerinm, 

Witii  the  language  used  by  Dr.  Jaekel  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the 
following  sentences  in  Dr.  Clarke's  paper  (op.  cit.,  p.  191): — '*  Billings 
claimed  that  in  the  Trenton  species  A,  dichoniy  perforated  ambulacnd 

Jlates  were  exposed,  but  this  observation  has  not  been  confirmed  and 
aokel  holds  that  no  ambulacral  plates  were  present  in  these  bodies. 
At  all  events  usually  only  the  cover  plates  have  been  observed." 
I  am  not  sure  what  this  means,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  plates 
between  which  Billings  described  'indentations'  were  those  here 
called  flooring-plates,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  these  indentations 
were  podial  pores.  It  is  also  certain  that  these  same  plates  were 
identified  by  both  Billings  and  Jaekel  with  the  '  covering-plates '  or 
*  ambnlacrals '  of  a  crinoid  arm,  and  that  they  did  not  mention  thr 
smaller  covering-plates,  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  only  homologues 
of  crinoid  '  Saumplattchen.' 

Of  recent  years  the  only  other  reference  to  the  species  has  been  the 
record  of  its  occurrence  in  Trenton  Limestone  at  Fakenham,  Ontario, 
hy  Dr.  H.  M.  Ami  (Ann.  Rep.  €teol.  Surv.  Canada,  xiv,  p.  84  J  ; 
January,  1905). 

SrsTKMATio  Relations  of  ths  Species. 

There  atill  are  problems  to  solve  with  regard  to  Agelaerin%t$9 
Lieksoni ;  but  there  are  problems  presented  by  the  majority  of 
Bdrioosteroidea,  and  we  certainly  know  enough  to  make  comparison 
with  other  forms  profitable. 

Taking  the  families  of  Edrioasteroidea  as  defined  in  Lankester's 
'* Treatise  on  Zoology"  (vol.  iii,  pp.  207-9,  1900),  we  may  at  once  set 
aside  the  Cyathocystidffi  with  their  massive  theca,  and  the  Stegano- 
blastidae  with  their  stem. 

Turning  to  the  Agelacrinidae,  with  which  the  species  has  always 
been  placed,  we  see  that  from  Stromatocystii  it  is  separated  by  the 
imbrication  of  the  interradial  plates  and  the  curvature  of  the  rays. 
The  latter  feature  also  distinguishes  it  from  Cystoiter  and  Hemicystis. 
It  is  further  separated  from  Cyataater  by  the  large  size  of  its  inter- 
tadials,  and  from  ffemiey$tiiy  Ayelaerinuiy  StrepUuUr,  and  Zepidodiiem 
by  the  absence  of  the  differentiated  marginal  zone,  which  in  those 
forms  is  always  obvious  and  often  highly  differentiated.  I  also 
incline  to  regard  it  as  having  had  a  less  flattened  and  less  sessile  habit 
than  the  genera  just  mentioned.  Similar  features,  as  well  as  the 
clear  alternation  of  the  flooring-plates  of  the  grooves,  enable  us  to 
discriminate  between  it  and  the  little-known  EaploeyHu  of  Roemer. 
As  for  the  Carboniferous  form  to  which  in  1897  Gregory  gave  the 
name  Dueocystia^  we  know,  at  all  events,  that  it  had  no  imbricating 
plates,  and  that  the  margin  was  more  distinct  than  in  A,  Dieksani. 

A  more  important  character  than  any  of  those  mentioned  is 
presented  by  the  structure  of  the  subvective  skeleton.      It  seems 
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clear  that  the  side-plates,  here  called  flooring-plates,  are  homologoiLB 
^ith  the  flooring-plates  of  EdriooBter,  Whetiier  those  plates  have 
homologues  in .  the  AgelacnnidsB  is  matter  for  debate  ;  at  anj 
rate,  no  genus  of  that  family  has  similar  plates  with  intervening 
depressions  so  like  pores.  The  covering-plates  also  seem  homologous 
with  the  coYering-plates  of  Edrioaster,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  tbe 
so-called  '  ambulacrals '  of  the  Agelacrinidae  are  of  the  same  nature ; 
if  they  are,  they  have,  at  any  rate,  different  relations  to  the  adjoining 
plates. 

Proceeding  then  to  compare  the  species  with  other  Edrioasteridsey 
we  note  that  it  differs  from  them  in  the  restriction  of  the  grooves  to 
the  actinal  surface,  in  the  small  size  of  the  covering-plates,  and  in  the 
absence  or  very  slight  development  of  an  abactinal  frame. 

The  species  therefore  appears  to  represent  a  generic  type  hitherto 
unrecognised,  and  a  type  of  considerable  interest  in  that  it  is  inter- 
mediate in  so  many  features  between  EdrioasteridsB  and  Agelacrinidse. 
"What  bearing  this  may  have  on  the  classification  of  the  Edrioasteroidea 
must  be  reserved  for  discussion  after  more  of  these  Studies  shall  have 
been  published.  For  the  present,  the  following  diagnosis  may  be 
offered. 

Lebetodiscus^  gen.  nov. 

An  Edrioasteroid,  with  theca  flattened  below,  convex  above ;  no 
marginal  zone  on  actinal  surface  ;  no  definite  abactinal  frame ;  inter- 
radial  thecal  plates  relatively  large,  with  slight  adoral  imbrication; 
rays  curved  [contra-solar  in  genotype],  and  reaching  but  not  passing 
the  periphery ;  subvective  skeleton  of  alternating  flooring-plates,  with 
intervening  pores,  and  small  irregular  covering-plates. 

Genotype :  Zebetodiscus  JDicksoni  (E.  Billings,  sub  Agelacrinites)} 
Lower  Trenton  Limestone,  Ottawa. 

It  may  be  worth  noting  that  a  restored  representation  of  the  fossil 
herein  described,  by  J.  S.  and  A.  B.  Wyon,  adorns  the  reverse  of  the 
Medal  founded  in  1887  by  Dr.  Bigsby  and  awarded  biennially  by 
the  Council  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London.  To  judge  from  the 
illustration  facing  p.  252  of  Mr.  Horace  Woodward's  **  History  "  of  the 
Society  (1907),  the  medal  gives  a  good  general  idea  of  Zehetodiscut 
Dieksoni. 

EXPLANATION    OF    PLATE    XXV. 

The  Upper  Figure  is  taken  from  a  photograph  of  BigsbT's  specimen  of 
Agekterinites  Dieksoni  Billings,  the  type  of  ZebetoditetUy  enlarged  two  diameters. 
Only  a  part  of  the  matrix  is  shown.  The  posterior  interradius,  with  the  amis, 
is  towards  the  observer.  , 

The  Lower  fM^^e  represents  the  Lower  Trenton  Limestone  of  Table  Rock  at 
Chaudi^e  Falls,  Ottawa  Kiver,  where  Bigsby  collected  the  specimen  figured  ahove. 

^  I^betodiseuSj  from  \4fiiiSj  a  cauldron ;  after  the  Chandi^re  Falls ;  and  iiffnt, 
a  round  plate. 
*  But  fee  footnote  1,  ante^  p.  547. 
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IV. — Sedgwick  Museux  Notes. 

A  New  Species  op  Cyclus  fkom  the  Cakbonifekoxjs  Limestone 

OP  Ibelano. 
By  F.  R.  CowpBR  Reed,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 
SPECIMEN    of    Cyelus  has    lately   been    acquired    from   the 


Carboniferous  Limestone  of  St.  Doulaghs,  co.  Dublin,  which 
indicates  a  new  species,  though  it  is  allied  to  several  which  have 
been  described  by  Dr.  Henry  Woodward.  The  latter*  gave  in  1894 
a  review  of  our  knowledge  of  this  curious  little  Crustacean  genus,  and 
his  view  that  it  is  an  Entomostracan  and  probably  one  of  the 
Phyllopoda  has  been  generally  accepted,  though  more  recently '  (1905) 
lie  has  suggested  that  the  members  of  this  genus  are  but  &e  larval 
stages  of  Coal-measure  Limuloids. 

Our  specimen  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  and  is  perfect,  except 
round  the  anterior  end,  where  the  border  is  rather  hidden  by  hard 
matrix,  but  all  the  bosses  on  this  part  of  the  carapace  seem  to  be 
exposed. 

Cyclus  simulans,  sp.  nov. 
Diagnosis, — Carapace  oval  in  outline,  convex,  nearly  hemispherical, 
greatest  height  somewhat  behind  middle,  posteriorly  descending  more 
steeply  to  margin;  surrounded  by  narrow  border  of  regular  width, 
horizontally  extended,  with  rounded  raised  rim  and  shallow  marginal 
furrow. 


Cyelus  simulant^  sp.  nov. 
Fig.  1.— Top  view,      x  12. 
Fio.  2.— Side  view,     x  12. 

Anterior  third  of  carapace  elevated  into  regularly  disposed 
contiguous  bosses,  and  divided  from  hinder  part  by  curved  transverse 
cervical  furrow.  Four  pairs  of  lateral  bosses  and  one  unpaired  median 
one  present.  Innermost  posterior  pair  (Z^,  Z^)  subquadrate,  in  contact 
in  middle  line  and  with  median  boss  (»ij)  in  front  and  with  cervical 
furrow  behind.  Outer  posterior  pair  (/g,  /j)  subtriangular,  lying  along 
cervical  furrow,  wedged  in  between  innermost  posterior  pair  (/g,  /^)  and 
outermost  posterior  pair  (/^  /^),  and  in  contact  with  anterior  pair  (Z^) 

»  Woodward,  Geol.  Mao.,  1894,  Dec.  IV,  Vol.  I,  pp.  630-539. 
»  Ibid.,  1906,  Dec.  V,  Vol.  II,  pp.  490-492. 
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in  front;  prolonged  backwards  into  curved  lateral  ridges  (r«,  r^)  oa 
slopes  of  hinder  part  of  carapace.  Anterior  lateral  pair  (^,  ^)  trans- 
versely oval,  lying  in  front  of  /.  and  l^,  and  touching  median  onpaizted 
boss  {m{)  and  outermost  postenor  pair  (Z^).  Median  anterior  unpaiitd 
boss  (ffii)  small,  subrhomboidal.  Outermost  posterior  bosses  ((^  /J 
largest  of  all,  obliquely  placed,  oval,  touching  in  front  the  ktenl 
bosses  li  and  /j,  and  the  curved  lateral  ridges  above,  surrounded  bv 
rather  strongly  marked  furrow. 

Posterior  part  of  carapace  divided  in  half  by  narrow  median  dorsal 
ridge  (ri )  running  forwards  from  posterior  margin  to  middle  of  carapaoe, 
then  bifurcating  so  as  to  enclose  a  triangular  space  (cardiac  regioD) 
between  its  branches  (r^,  r^  and  the  cervical  furrow,  against  which 
they  end.  Cardiac  region  triangular,  occupied  by  a  large  rhomboidal 
posterior  median  boss  {m^  and  a  smaller  anterior  triangular  boss  (m^), 
the  latter  flanked  by  a  pair  of  subrhomboidal  lateral  bosses  (4,  iL). 
Lateral  ridges  (r,,  r,)  proceeding  from  outer  posterior  bosses  (4  ^)* 
curved,  narrow,  rounded,  thinning  and  dying  out  at  about  two-thirds 
the  length  of  the  carapace  without  meeting  dorsal  ridge  (r^).  Surface 
of  carapace  coarsely  granular,  with  minute  scattered  puncta  on  lateral 
slopes,  which  become  rather  larger 'and  more  numerous  near  the 
marginal  groove. 

Length  .         5*50  mm. 

Width  4-75    „ 

Height         .  .        2-50    „ 

Afinitiet, — This  species  shows  points  of  resemblance  to  several 
British  forms  already  described.  The  bosses  on  the  cardiac  region  and 
bifurcation  of  the  dorsal  ridge  resemble  (7.  Harknesn,  Woodw.,*  bnt 
the  posterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  carapace  are  quite  different  In 
the  dorsal  ridge,  lateral  ridges,  smooth  sides,  and  border  we  are 
reminded  of  C.  Wrighti,  Woodw.,*  but  the  bosses  on  the  anterior  and 
cardiac  portions  are  differently  developed.  C.  hilobtUtu^  Woodw.,'  is 
less  closely  allied.  In  C.  Seotti,  Woodw.,^  the  lateral  ridges  join 
the  dorsal  ridge  behind,  and  the  carapace  is  emarginate,  but  the 
ornamentation  seems  similar.  The  Irish  species  C,  JoneHanuSyWoodw.t* 
may  also  be  compai*ed. 

V. — The  Age  of  the  *Old  or  Gret  Granite*   of  the  TaAjravAiL 

AND  Orange  River  Colont, 

By  Dr.  C.  G.  S.  Sakdbbbo. 

IT  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  everybody  agrees  with  Dr.Molengraaff 
when,  in  discussing  Dr.  Hatch's  paper  on  '*  The  Oldest  Sedimentary 
Rocks  of  the  Transvaid,"  he  says:  *  *^  There  must  exist,  or  have  existed^ 

I  Woodward,  Gioi..  Mao.,  1870,  Dec.  I,  Yol.yiI,  p.  556,  PI.  XXIII,  Fig*. 6,  te. 

>  Dud.,  p.  555,  PI.  XXIII,  Figs.  5,  5a. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  554,  PI.  XXIII,  Figs.  8,  8a. 

4  Ibid.,  1893,  Dec.  Ill,  Vol.  X,  p.  28,  woodcats  A  and  B;  1^894,  Dee.  IT, 
Vol.  I,  p.  536. 

«  im.,  1870,  Dec.  I,  Vol.  YII,  p.  557,  Text-flgons  1,  a  on  p.  558:  189i, 
Dec.  IV,  Vol.  I,  p.  535,  PI.  XV,  Figs,  la,  U. 

*  G.  A.  F.  Moleiigraaff :  Proo.  G^l.  Soe.  8.  Africa,  to  acconpaaj  vol.  vii  of  tbe 
Transactions,  p.  xxix. 
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a  formatioii  older  than  the  Witwatersrand  Beds,  hecause  even  at 
the  very  base  of  the  Hospital  Hill  series  conglomerates  are  known, 
the  pebbles  of  which  cannot  obvioasly  have  been  derived  from  the 
Hospital  Hill  series  by  denadation."  It  has,  therefore,  I  take  it, 
not  been  the  intention  of  various  authors  to  prove  this  self-evident 
truth,  but  only  to  try  and  definitely  settle  the  still  open  question 
whether  this  older  rock  is  yet  represented  in  the  geological  sequence 
of  the  country,  and,  if  so,  what  strata  should  be  identified  as  such. 
The  relative  age  of  the  '  old  granite '  or  '  grey  granite '  has  been  the 
base  and  the  cornerstone  of  controversy  on  this  subject,  and  it 
therefore  becomes  imperative  to  put  on  record  and  to  continually  keep 
in  mind  the  only  reliable  mode  of  determination  of  the  age  of  eruptive 
rocks  which  we  yet  possess.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  insist 
upon  the  origin  of  abyssal  eruptive  rocks  of  the  granite  family 
(Bosenbusch's  Tiefengesteine). 

The  eternal  cycle  may  be  considered  generally  recognised  to-day 
as  answering  to  the  formula :  Eruptive  rocks  are  in  part  or  in  toto 
the  product  of  the  transformation  at  some  considerable  depth  and 
under  the  influence  of  heat,  pressure,  time,  '  agents-min^ralisateurs,' 
etc.,  of  sedimentary  strata,  which  in  their  turn  originated  from  eruptive 
rooks  by  their  disintegration  and  the  transport,  sorting,  and  redeposition 
of  the  disintegrated  elements. 

It  is  self-evident  that  in  general  the  basal  sedimentary  strata  are 
most  exposed  to  this  intra-telluric  transformation,  whilst  on  the  other 
hand  it  generally  requires  the  abyssal  rocks  to  get  at  or  near  to  the 
surface  before  their  disintegration  can  take  place.  Eruptive  rock 
would,  therefore,  always  be  restricted  to  the  base  of  the  geological 
sequence  but  for  the  action  of  mountain-folding  forces,  and  of  the 
corrosive  digestion  by  the  unconsolidated  magma  of  the  superposed 
strata,  along  lines  of  least  resistance,  progressing  more  or  less  intensely 
in  different  parts  of  the  sedimentary  envelope.  Although  consequently 
eruptive  rock  is,  generally  speaking,  a  direct  product  of  such  sedi- 
mentary rock,  older  than  those  indubitably  recognisable  as  such  and 
covering  it,  it  has  been  universally  agreed  to  assign  such  geological  age 
to  an  eruptive  rock  which  corresponds  with  the  time  of  its  consolidation. 
This  geological  date  is  fixed  by  the  age  of  the  youngest  sedimentary 
deposit,  traversed,  injected,  or  altered  by  the  non-consolidated  magma ; 
and  as  it  has  now  been  condusively  proved  that  the  action  of  an  internal 
magma  on  the  overlying  sedimentary  strata  is  most  erratic,  so  that  the 
lower  sti'ata  might  seem  not  to  have  been  affected  at  all  in  one  place, 
whilst  in  its  immediate  vicinity  conclusive  evidence  of  its  intense 
action  on  the  same  and  even  very  much  younger  strata  is  abundant, 
we  may  not  under  any  circumstance  reverse  the  rule  and  deduct  the 
relative  age  of  sedimentary  strata  from  their  seeming  to  have  been  or 
not  to  have  been  affected  by  a  given  einiptive  rock  before  its  con- 
solidation. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  is  what  has  deliberately  been  done 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  basal  sedimentary  deposit  in  the 
Transvaal  and  South  Africa. 

It  may  be  that  D.  Dorffel  started  this  topsy-turvy  way  of  reasoning. 
It  is  certain  that  Dr.  F.  H.  Hatch  and  Mr.  £.  Jorissen,  relying  on  the 
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result  of  Dr.  G.  S.  Corstorphino's  condasions,  dispute  with  each  other 
the  title  of  being  its  strongest  advocate. 

Dr.  A.  Schenck/  in  1888,  first  made  a  distinction  between  the 
Witwatersrand    Beds'   and   the    Swazi    Beds,    placing    the    latter 
at   the   bottom   of  the    sedimentary    series,   evidently    exclusivelT 
because  of  the  then  prevalent  ideas  which  assigned  all  gneiss  and 
crystalline  schists,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  Archsean  system. 
Dr.  G.  A.  F.  Moleograaff,'  who  was  naturally  impressed  by  the  great 
similarity  both  in  the  composition  of  the  individual  members  and  in 
the  succession  of  the  component  strata  of  the  Barberton  (Swazi)  and 
W.W.R.  Beds,*  who  was  struck  by  the  perfect  conformability  between 
the   Barberton  Schists  and  the  enclosed  conglomerate  formation  so 
identical  with  the  W.W.R.  Beds,'  who  lastly  found  both  uncon- 
formably  covered  by  mach  younger  and  identical  formations,  naturally 
placed  tiiem  in  the  same  system  and  on  the  same  geological  horizon 
at  the  base  of  our  geological  sequence.     His  ruling  was  for  some  time 
generally  accepted,  untU  in  1903  Mr.  Dorffel*  reopened  the  question 
with  a  paper,  the  essence  of  which  is  contained  in  his  final  remarks — 
*'  At  present  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  the  old  granite  is  intrusive  in 
the  Witwatersrand  Beds.    .    .    .    If  ihe  old  granite  he  not  intruMtre 
in  ihe  W,  W.R.  Bedsy  tee  have  to  asmme  the  existence  of  an  Arehatm 
formation,'^     (The  italics  are  mine.)     Dr.  G.  S.  Corstorphine,  taking 
up  this  line  of  argument,  soon  afterwards  concludes  as  to  the  non- 
intrusiveness  of  the  old  granite  in  the  W.W.K.  Beds,  and  to  the 
*  consequent '  existence  of  an  Archsean  formation,  on  the  following 
grounds : —  • 

"  On  (WW  farm  (east  of  Heidelberg,  XJitkyk  No.  97)  Dr.  Corstorphine 
finds  the  actual  contact  of  the  *  old  granite'  and  the  Lower  W.W.R. 
Beds  along  an  exposure  of  200  garde.  He  cannot  discover  any  intrusion 
of  granite  in  the  quartzites,  nor  any  contact-phenomena  between  the 
two  rocks.  He  furthermore  cannot  find  any  granite  pebbles  in  the 
superposed  quartzites.  Bounded,  water-worn  boulders  of  white  and 
bluish  vein-quartz,  which  he  is  convinced  originated  from  the  breaking 
up  of  some  of  the  numerous  veins  in  the  granite,  are,  however, 
conspicuous  in  these  lower  quartzites.  He  is  impressed  by  the  granite 
under  the  quartzites  here  showing  a  rounded  and  worn  surface,  and 
finally  declares  that  he  has  not  been  able  in  any  of  the  localities 
which  he  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  elsewhere  to  recognise 
a  series  of  schists  foiming  the  lowest  portion  of  the  W.W.R.  series. 
What  have  been  taken  for  schists  and  even  for  quartzites  in  sevend 
localities  are  really,  according  to  Dr.  Corstorphine,  differentiations 
and  variations  in  the  granite  itself." 

It  must  at  once  strike  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  Dr.  Corstorphine 

»  A.  Schenck,  *'Die  Geologische  Entwickelung  Siid-Africas " :  PetennaiiDs 
Mittdl.,  1888,  Bd.  xxxiv,  pp.  226-32. 

'  For  Witwatersrand  Beds  we  shall  henceforth  simply  write  W.W.R.  Beds. 

'  G.  A.  F.  Molengraaff  :  "  Geologische  Aufnahme  der  Siid-Afrikanische 
Repnblik  "  (79  +  ivu  pp.  in  4to,  Pretoria,  1898),  pp.  10,  27,  and  36-8. 

*  D.  DorfPel,  "  Note  on  the  Geological  Position  of  the  Basement  Granite  " :  Trans. 
Geol.  See.  S.  Africa,  1903,  vol.  Ti,  pt.  v,  pp.  104,  105. 

^  G.  S.  Corstorphine,  "The  Geological  Relation  of  the  Old  Granite  to  the 
Witwatersrand  Series  "  :   Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  S.  Africa,  vol.  vii,  pt.  i,  pp.  9-12. 
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distinctly  disowDS  the  well-known  most  erratic  manner  in  which  igneous 
rpck  in  its  unconsolidated  state  affects  adjacent  sedimentary  strata. 
Still,  I  am  convinced  that  he  is  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  eruptive 
rocks  send  out  intrusive  offshoots,  sometimes  high  into  the  covering 
sedimentary  strata,  right  into  very  recent  deposits  at  one  place,  whilst 
tlieir  action  appears  hardly  perceptible  even  at  their  contact  with  the 
oldest  covering  rock  at  another  place.  It  is  also  surely  not  unknown 
to  him  that  such  extreme  effects  may  be  situated  in  immediate  vicinity 
to  one  another. 

Lastly,  may  it  now  be  taken  as  generally  recognised  that  the  intensity 
of  the  action  of  the  unconsolidated  eruptive  magma  on  the  sedimentary 
strata  is  more  or  less  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  effect  of 
the  mountain-folding  energy  which  was  brought  to  bear  upon  them, 
and  stands  in  distinct  relation  to  the  position  of  the  respective  rocks 
in  the  tectonic  structure  thus  engendered.^ 

That  Dr.  Corstorphine  should  generalise  and  conclude  that  the  ^  old 
granite '  is  not  intrusive  in  the  W.W.K.  Beds,  because  over  the  vast 
'old  granite'  area  of  the  Transvaal,  the  Northern  Orange  River  Colony, 
Norti^-Eastem  Cape  Colony,  and  Southern  Ehodesia  he  discovers  one 
fiingle  place  where  over  the  extent  of  the  exposed  contact  between  this 
granite  and  the  overlying  W.W.B.  Beds  (200  yards)  he  is  unable  to 
find  any  evidence  of  contact-metamorphism,  seems  rather  hazardous 
and  a  somewhat  premature  conclusion. 

Neither  the  discovery  in  the  W.W.R.  quartzites  of  the  rounded 
bluish  quartz-pebbles,  of  exti'emely  problematic  origin,  at  the  contact 
of  the  granite  and  these  W.  W.R.  Beds,  nor  the  determination  of  the 
sericite-schists  occurring  below  the  Orange  Qrove  quartzites  to  be 
segregations  of  the  granite  (in  spite  of  the  absolute  conformability  of 
these  schists  to  the  lowest  W.W.R.  Beds  and  the  presence  of  con- 
glomerates composed  of  quartz-pebbles^  in  them),  seems  to  render  more 
satisfactory  the  conclusions  arrived  at.  Nevertheless,  they  are  eagerly 
seized  upon  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Hatch  and  Mr.  E.  Jorissen  to  serve  as  the 
basis  of  their  arguments  for  ^  proving '  the  existence  of  an  Archaean 
formation  older  than  and  unconformable  to  the  W.W.R.  Beds. 

Even  supposing  that  it  had  already  been  demonstrated  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt  that  in  the  Zoutpansberg  district  (and  Barberton 
district,  etc.)  the  granite  is  of  the  same  age  as  the  *old  granite' 
(of  Yredefort,  Johannesburg,  and  Heidelberg  bosses),  Dr.  Hatch's 
reasoning  must  forcibly  strike  the  unbiassed  mind  as  singular.'  He 
describes^  the  complex  of  highly  altered  crystalline  schists  at  Mount 

^  C.  G.  S.  Sandberg :  **  Etudes  gi^ologiques  sur  le  Masaif  de  la  Pierre-&-yoir  (Bas 
Valais),'*  129  pages  in  8vo,  Paris,  1905,  pp.  108-10 ;  *'  L'tlge  da  granit  des  ^pes 
occidentales  et  rorigine  des  blocs  exotiques  cristallins  des  Slippes,  C.R.  Ac.  Sc, 
1905,  t.  cxl,  pp.  1072,  1073  (10  avr.) ;  "  L'ftge  du  granite  Alpin,"  Arch.  Sc.  phys. 
nat.  (4),  Gendve,  1907,  t.  xxiii,  pp.  581-94.  E.  Weinschenk,  **  Gnindziige  der 
Gesteinsknnde,"  2  vols.,  Freib.-i.-Breisgau,  1906. 

'  G.  A.  F.  Molengraaff,  discussion  on  Mr.  Jorissen's  paper,  ''  Note  on  some 
Intrusiye  Granites,  etc.,"  Ptoc.  Geol.  Soc.  S.  Africa,  to  accompany  vol.  vii,  p.  xxxii. 

'  Dr.  G.  A.  F.  Molengraaff :  Discussion  of  above  paper,  Proc.  Geol.  Soc. 
S.  Africa,  to  accompany  vol.  vii,  pp.  xiix-xxxi. 

*  Dr.  F.  H.  Hatch,  '•  The  Oldest  Sedimentary  Rocks  of  the  Transvaal " :  Trans. 
Geol.  Soc.  S.  Africa,  vol.  vii,  pt.  iii,  pp.  147-50. 
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Mar£  (Pietenburg),  which,  notwithstanding  their  altered  state  througli 
contact  -  metamorphism,  still  siirpiisinglj  resembles,  by  his  own 
admission,  the  Lower  W.W.R.  Beds.  He  cannot,  ei^er  here  or  in 
the  Barberton-Swaziland  area,  mention  one  single  locality  where  to 
his  own  satisfaction  undoubted  W.W.R.  Beds  are  found  tx^ether 
with  those  highly  metamorphosed  rocks,  and  where  they  occur  in 
a  mutually  unconformable  relation.  Ererywhere  the  covering  (if 
any)  of  these  crystalline  schists  consiBts  of  strata  considerably 
younger  than  even  the  Upper  W.W.R.  Beds.  Still,  he  does  not 
accept  the  probability  of  being  in  the  presence  of  metamorpboeed 
W.W.R.  Beds,  but  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  these  metamorphic 
rocks,  so  similar  to  the  W.W.R.  Beds,  must  be  much  older  and 
belong  to  the  Archaean  system,  simply  because  the  *old  or  grey 
granite '  is  supposed  to  be  mtrusiTe  in  these  schists,  and  is  *  prored* 
to  be  non-intrusive  in  the  W.W.R.  Beds ! 

Mr.  Jorissen's  reasoning  by  which  he  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion  is 
stranger  still,  if  possible.^    He  describes  some  eight  different  localities 
distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  Transvaal  where  he  discovexed  the 
'  Archaan  formation.'    Like  Dr.  Hatch,  he  evidently  cannot  menticm 
one  single  instance  where  he  found  W.W.R.  Beds  and  the  so-called 
older  (Archasan)  rock  together.    Like  Dr.  Corstorphine,  he  is  satisfied 
that  the  sericite-schist  separating  the  Orange  Grove  quartzites  (and 
evidently  conformable  therewith,  since  he  also  does  not  mention  the 
all-important  fact  of  their  being  unconformable)  from  the  granite  on 
the  farm  Vergenoeg,  No.  220,'  is  a  segregation  from  the  granite,  ai^  not 
due  to  the  metamorphic  action  on  quartzites  of  the  yet  unconsolidated 
granite  (see  above,  p.  654).    Further,  on  the  farm  Nooitgedacht,  No.  565 
(Pretoria  District),  Jorissen  describes  a  patch  of  crystalline  schists 
which  he  discovered  in  the  '  old  granite,'  and  by  which  it  is  trans- 
formed through  contact-metamorphism.'     This  ^old  granite'  now 
occurs  as  a  welcome  oasis  in  the  suirounding  endless  desert  of  typical 
new  or  red  or  Bushfeld  granite  right  in  the  classical  r^on  from 
which  the  new  granite  derives  its  name,  in  the  Bushfeld.     It  is  clear 
that  the  only  reason  why  Jorissen  could  assimilate  the  granite  patch 
there  with  the  ^old  granite'  b  the  presence  of  'Archiean  schists' 
evidently  metamorphosed  by  it,  whilst  the  only  reason  for  concluding 
that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  'Archssan  sdiists'  here,  must  have 
been  the  foct  of  these  schists  having  been  transformed  by  contact- 
metamorphism  with  the  'old  granite'!*    On  the  farm  Malipskraal, 
No.  406  (Lydenburg),  he  describes  some  more '  Archiean  rooks '  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Kynaston,  are  most  likely  a  foliated  norite  belonging 
to  the  jBuihveld  Seriet, 

Finally,  Mr.  Hall  &  Dr.  Humphrey,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
the  Transvaal,  accepting  this  topsy-turvy  reasoning,  assign  ceitain 

^  E.  Jorissen,  **  Notes  on  some  Intrusiye  Granites  in  the  Transvaal,  the  Oraap 
Biver  Colony,  and  in  Swaziland*':  Trans.  Oeol.  Soc.  6.  Africa,  1905,  vol.  Tii, 
pt.  iii,  pp.  151-60 ;  and  discussion  of  Dr.  Q.  A.  F.  Molengraaff  on  the  above,  Proe. 
Oeol.  Soc.  S.  Africa,  to  accompany  vol.  rii,  pp.  xxxi-xxxiii. 

'  £.  Jorissen,  loc.  cit.,  p.  156. 

'  Loc.  cit.,  p.  154. 

*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  just  possible  that  these  schbts,  far  from  being  Archeta, 
will  prore  to  be  nothing  less  than  metamorphosed  Pretoria  series. 
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rocks  of  the  Zwartkop,'  which  lithologically  and  in  their  mutual 
Buccession  (only  the  order  being  reversed)  are  identical  with  Lower 
IPV.W.R.  Beds,  to  this  same  Archeean  system. 

Prom  the  above  it  is  clear  that  (a)  no  valid  argument  to  prove 

the  actual  existence  of  pre-Lower  W.W.R.  Beds  has  yet  been  put 

forward;    and  {b)  that  even  had  Dr.  Hatch's  and  Mr.  Jorissen's 

conclusions  been  the  logical  outcome  of  their  investigations,  they  must 

still  be  deemed  unacceptable,  being  founded,  as  they  are,  upon  the 

absolutely  inadmissible  basis  of  Dr.  Gorstorphine's  conclusions.     But 

if    it  is  inadmissible  to  concede  the  non-intrusiveness  of  a  granite 

mass  from  the  fact  that  no  injection  nor  any  metamorphic  action  could 

be  observed  along  one  line  oi  contact  between  that  igneous  rock  and 

the   overlying   sedimentary   strata,   exposed  over    some  200  yards, 

it   only  needs  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  one  single  apot^  be  it 

ever  so  small,  where  indubitable  contact-metamorphism  has  taken 

place,  to  at  once  prove  this  igneous  rock  to  be  younger  than  the 

transformed  sedimentary  one.      It  is  clear  that  the  sericite-schists, 

separating  over  large  areas  in  different  regions  the  Lower  W.W.R. 

quartzites  from  the  underlying  granite,  are  intimately  connected  with 

magmatic  action,  being  the  result  either  of  magmatic  segregation  or 

of  magmatic  transformation  of  sedimentary  rocks.     And  where  now 

Molengraaff  has  been  able  to  establish  the  presence  in  these  sericite- 

schists    of    conglomerates    (composed    of    quartz-pebbles),  lying   in 

absolute  conformable  position  with  and  below  the  Orange  Grove 

quartzites,  there  seems  to  be  no  more  opening  for  doubting  their 

sedimentary  origin. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  from  the  study  of  these  sericite- schists 
is  materially  strengthened  by  evidence  from  the  Vredefort  Massif. 
Certain  strata  of  the  Lower  W.W.IL  Series  are  here  conspicuous  by 
their  peculiar  and  extensive  development  of  corundum,  which  can 
only  be  attributed  to  the  action  on  the  overlying  sedimentary  strata  of 
the  yet  unconsolidated  magma. 

But  if,  as  evidence  now  already  available  seems  to  prove,  the  '  old 
granite '  is  post-W.W.R.,  where  then  have  we  to  fix  its  approximate 
geological  age?  It  is  here  where  the  great  importance  of  the 
question  lies.  It  is  evident  that  the  crystalline  rock  has  participated 
in  the  erogenic  movement,  and  that  it  has  been  folded  together  with 
the  overlying  W.W.R.  Beds.'  This  fact  finds  its  expression  in  the 
tangential  direction  to  the  granite  mass  periphery  of  the  axes  of  the 
folds  of  the  surrounding  sedimentary  strata,  a  phenomenon  which  it 
magnificently  developed  round  the  Yredefort  granite  mass.  It  is  also 
evident  from  an  examination  of  the  contact  region  between  this  granite 
mass  and  the  Lower  W.W.R.  Series,  and  of  the  small  granite  masses 
which  come  peeping  through  the  overlying  W.W.R.  Beds  on  the  farms 
Brakfontein  (673),  Koedoeslaagte  (59),  and  Aasvogelrand  (see  Figure, 
p.  55 8 ).   These  granite  protuberances,  as  well  as  the  one  situated  further 

^  A.  L.  Hall  &  W.  A.  Humphrey,  <*The  Blackreef  Series  and  the  underlying 
formation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kromdrasi  and  Zwartkop,  north  of  Krugersdorp  " : 
Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  8.  Africa,  1906,  toI.  ix,  pp.  10-16. 

-  C.  Sandherg,  <*  Notes  on  the  Structural  Geology  of  South  Africa"  :  Trans.  Inst. 
Min.  £ng.,  vol.  xxxiii,  pt.  y,  pp.  540-57. 
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north  on  the  farm  Rietfontein  (No.  555),  near  the  contact  of  the  Black- 
reef  and  Yentersdorp  series,  most  convincingly  convey  the  impression  of 
being  situated  on  the  anticlinal  axis  of  the  respective  subordinate  folds. 
They  are  consequently  drawn  out  in  the  direction  of  the  axes  of  these 
folds,  and  thus  stretch  in  a  curved  line  parallel  to  the  semicircular 
periphery  of  the  main  granite  mass.'  Much  further  north  and  west 
-we  again  find  indubitable  evidence,  and  now  on  a  more  gigantic 
Bcale,  of  the  granite  having  been  folded  together  with  the  overlying 
TIT.W.R.  strata,'  the  Klerksdorp-Johannesburg  granite  masses  being 
situated  on  the  axes  of  the  Pretoria-Blackreef  anticlinal. 

The  Vredefort  granite,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Elerksdorp   and 
Johannesburg  (as  also  the  Barberton  and  Zoutpansberg)  regions  (all 
supposed  to  be  *  old  or  grey  granite '),  is,  however,  a  homogeneous 
rock,  hypidiomorphic  in  grain  and  massive  in  structure,  showing  no 
signs    of    crushing  or  contortion    either  macroscopically  or  micro- 
scopically.    It  could  therefore  not  have  been  folded  after  its  consolidation } 
And  as  the  W.W.R.  Beds  (at  least  during  their  last  period  of  folding) 
have  been  folded  together  simultaneously  with  the  younger  deposits 
covering  them,   right  up   to  and  including  the   Pretoria  Series,   it 
would  logically  follow  that  the  time  of  the  consolidation,  that  ii,  the 
age,  of  the  Vredefort,  Johannesburg,  and  Klerksdorp  granite  masses 
must  be  fixed   as  post-Pretorian,   that    is,  near  to,   perhaps  even 
synchronous  with,  that  of  the  so-called  Bushveld  or  new  or  red  granite. 
Since  during  the  last  couple  of  years  the  Bushyeld  area  attracted 
considerable  attention  economically,  our  knowledge  of  the  typical 
rock  of  the  region  was  consequently  considerably  extended.      It 
gradually  became  evident  that  all  the  features  which  once  seemed  to 
constitute  characteristic  differences  between  this  red  granite  and  the 
old  or  grey  granite  equally  pertain  to  both  rocks.     There  thus  seems 
to  exist  a  distinct  consanguinity  of  the  magmas.     This  and  the  great 
probability  above  demonstrated  of  these  two  igneous  rocks  being  of 
approximately  equal  age,  make  it  just  possible  that  the  old  and  the 
new  or  Bushveld  granite  are  in  reality  identical,  and  derivatives  from 
one  and  the  same  magma  at  the  same  period   of  'eruption.'     The 
numerous  and  powerful  syenite  dykes  striking  north  and  south,  and 
evidently  connecting  the  Johannesburg  and  even  the  Vi-edefort  granite 
masses  with  the  Bushveld  igneous  rock,^  might  then,  perhaps,  be 
explained  as  representing  an  endomorphic  modification  of  this  common 
magma  due  to  the  influence  thereon  of  the  overlying  dolomite. 

I  On  Dr.  Hatch's  geological  map  of  the  Southern  Transvaal  the  phenomenon  of 
the  above-mentioned  granite  fenitres  is  clearly  expressed  (Koedoeslaagte,  No.  59). 

'  See  also  A.  R.  Sawyer,  *'  New  Rand  Gold  Fields,  Orange  River  Colony  "  :  Trans. 
Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  xxxiii,  pt.  v,  pp.  530-4. 

*  E.  Weinscnenk:  **Granazuge  der  Gesteinskunde,"  i,  pp.  168,  169.  Since  the 
assimilation  of  the  Johannesborg-Vredefort-Klerksdorp  *old  eranite'  with  the 
Zoutpansherg-Swaziland-Rhodesia  rock  is  exclusively  based  on  uthological  erounds 
only  and  must  therefore  be  considered  as  inadequate,  I  have  purposely,  although 
peivonally  inclined  to  regard  these  igneous  rocKS  as  identical,  not  inehtded  them 
directly  in  the  summary  of  my  argument. 

*  A.  L.  Hall  k  W.  A.  Humphrey,  loc.  cit.,  p.  11,  pi.  iii. 
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VI. — A    SlUPLB    FOKIC     OF     FeBMANENT    MAOyST    gUITABLB     POR 

Separation  op  Weakly  Ma6nbtic  Mikebals. 
By   T.  Ceook,  F.G.S. 

THE  separation  of  the  weakly  magnetic  minerals  of  crashed  rocks, 
sands,  etc.,  is  best  effected  by  using  an  electromagnet,  ^w^iiich, 
if  suitably  constructed^  is,  for  any  given  size,  much  stronger  than 
a  permanent  magnet.^  The  electromagnet  exerts  no  attractiye  force 
when  the  current  is  shut  off,  and  for  this  reason  the  process  of  separatiaa 
is  made  easy,  as  the  grains  which  have  been  attracted  to  the  poles 
drop  when  tiie  current  is  switched  off. 

An  ordinary  permanent  magnet  of  considerable  strength  has  to 
be  rather  large;  it  requires  re-magnetising  at  intervals;  and  to 
detach  grains  which  have  been  attracted,  it  is  necessary  to  strike  them 
sharply  with  some  object  such  as  a  suitably  folded  piece  of  paper  or 
cardboard.  Hence  for  speed,  efficiency,  and  convenience  in  use,  the 
electromagnet  easily  supersedes  the  permanent  magnet.  However, 
if  an  electric  current  is  not  available,  as  happens  to  be  the  case  with 
the  prospector,  it  becomes  a  decided  advantage  to  have  some  handy 
form  of  permanent  magnet  capable  of  yielding  an  intense  magnetic 
field.  An  electromagnet  put  into  action  by  a  hand  dynamo  has  heen 
tried,  but  such  an  apparatus  makes  a  heavy  load,  and  the  dynamo 
readily  becomes  impaired.  Indeed,  under  any  conditions  the  use  of 
a  hand  dynamo  in  making  mineral  separations  is  clumsy  and  inefficient, 
and  involves  unnecessary  expense. 


Permanent  magnet  with  adjustable  poles  for  securing  a  magnetic  field  of  high  but 
yariable  intensity. 

It  is  therefore  of  interest  to  note  that  a  simple  permanent  magnet 
of  handy  size  can  be  made  use  of  quite  effectively  in  examining 
a. small. quantity  of  sand  or  crushed  rock.  It  is  convenient  to  hare 
the  magnet  made  U-shaped,  the  limbs  being  about  6  inches  long.    The 

^  For  an  account  of  the  use  of  the  electromagnet  in  this  way  see  *'The  use  of  the 
Electromagnet  in  Petrography,"  Science  TtogrcM,  No.  6,  July,  1907. 
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bar  of  steel,  of  which  the  magnet  is  made,  need  not  be  more  than 
an  inch  wide  and  half  an  inch  tihick.  As  shown  in  the  accompanying 
figure,  two  adjustable  pole  pieces,  made  of  soft  iron,  fit  againrt 
the  smooth  free  ends  of  the  limbs,  to  which  they  are  secured  by 
binding  screws.  These  pole  pieces  should  be  about  half  an  inch 
wide  and  rather  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick ;  they  should 
be  slotted  so  that  the  gap  between  the  tips  of  the  poles  can  be 
enlarged  or  diminished  according  to  requirements.  The  adjacent 
portions  of  the  pole  pieces  should  be  bent  downwards,  not  per- 
pendicularly, but  as  shown  in  the  figure,  narrowing  gradually  to 
a  width  of  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  at  the  tips.  The  bent  down 
portions  of  the  poles  should  also  thin  gradually  towards  the  tips.  In 
this  way  a  fairly  strong  magnetic  field  can  be  obtained  between  the 
tips  of  the  adjustable  poles. 

Theoretically,  a  compound  magnet  should  be  more  efficient  than 
a  simple  magnet  of  the  same  size.  In  practice,  however,  one  finds 
that  there  is  no  appreciable  advantage  in  using  a  compound  magnet, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  less  perfect  fitting  of  the  adjustable  poles.  The 
use  of  a  simple  magnet  is  therefore  recommended,  as  it  is  much 
cheaper  and  is  more  readily  re-magnetised. 

Using  a  magnet  such  as  tiie  one  here  described,  a  good  separation 
of  weakly  magnetic  minerals  can  be  made.  Hagnetite,  pyrrhotite, 
and  highly  magnetic  h»matite,  if  present,  should  first  be  separated 
by  a  smidl,  weak  magnet.  Ilmenite,  garnet,  hornblende,  augite, 
hypersthene,  etc.,  can  be  extracted  with  the  tips  of  the  adjustable 
poles  well  apart;  while  by  bringing  the  poles  nearer  together 
monazite  can  be  extracted  quite  easily. 

A  magnet  having  approximately  the  specifications  here  given  was 
made  recentlv  for  Mr.  A.  £.  Xitson,  F.G.S.,  by  Messrs.  Baird  & 
TaUock,  at  tiie  writer's  suggestion.  It  worked  quite  satisfactorily, 
although  the  fittings  were  in  some  respects  defective.  It  was  found 
that,  using  a  small  trial  specimen  of  ilmenite-monarite-ziroon  sand, 
the  magnet  extracted  the  ilmenite  with  the  poles  well  apart; 
adjusting  the  poles  with  their  tips  nearer  together,  the  menazite  was 
completdy  extracted,  and  an  almost  perfect  separation  of  the  three 
constituents  was  thus  made. 

This  simple  permanent  magnet  is  also  a  useful  pieoe  of  apparatus 
for  class  demonstration.  It  is  comparatively  cheap,  and  a  geological 
laboratory  can  be  equipped  with  several  of  them  without  much 
expense;  and  certaiidy  no  course  of  laboratory  work  in  petrology 
can  be  considered  complete,  that  does  not  equip  a  student  with 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  usefulness  of  the  magnetic  method  of 
isolating  and  separating  minerals. 

VII. — BVXNIHO  C1.IPFS. 

TOWARDS  the  end  of  January  last  the  inhabitants  of  Lyme  Begis 
were  somewhat  alarmed  by  the  announcement  that  a  portion  of 
the  cliffs  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  towards  Black  Yen,  was 
"on  fire";  a  "Full  Beport  of  the  Volcanic  Eruption"  was  soon 
afterwards  published  in  the  Bridport  News  for  January  24.  It  was 
then  stated  that  on  Sunday,  January  19,  "dense  vapour  appeared  at 
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intervals  to  rise  from  a  mound  on  the  edge  of  the  cliffs,  about  half-way 
between  Lyme  and  Gharmouth,"  and  that  the  burning  portion  ^^  con- 
sisted of  a  large  fallen  mass  of  the  cliff  which  had  some  time  since 
slipped  away  from  the  body  of  the  cliff."  Mr.  A.  0.  G.  Cameron, 
who  was  at  the  time  resident  at  Lyme  Regis,  explained  that  the  case 
was  one  of  spontaneous  combustion,  due  to  the  decomposition  of  iraa 
pyrites  and  the  consequent  generation  of  heat  sufficient  to  ignite  the 
bituminous  shales  of  tiie  Lower  Lias. 

Iron  pyrites  and  marcasite  (rhombic  iron  pyrites)  are  found  more 
especially  in  the  Lias  shales.  They  are  most  abundant  in  the  shales 
of  the  Lower  Lias.  At  Black  Yen,  near  Lyme  Regis,  there  is 
a  '  Metal  Bed,'  and  material  derived  from  this  and  other  Uyers  was 
formerly  collected  during  the  winter  months  for  the  preparation  of 
copperas  (sulphate  of  iron),  sulphuric  acid,  and  sulphur.  Examples 
of  marcasite  from  Lyme  Regis  are  sold  to  visitors  as  '  angels'  wings.' 

In  August,  1751,  spontaneous  combustion  occurred  in  the 
bituminous  shales  of  the  Lower  Lias  near  Gharmouth.^  This  took 
place  among  fallen  masses  of  the  strata,  owing  to  the  decompoeifion 
of  pyrites.  In  1890  similar  combustion  took  place  further  east,  and 
in  the  Daily  Graphic  of  February  19  there  appeared  a  picture  of 
the  '  eruption '  of  Golden  Cap. 

In  September,  1826,  spontisineous  combustion  took  place  in  the 
Kimeridge  Clay  near  the  east  extremity  of  Ringstead  Bay,  atHolworth 
Cliff,  adjacent  to  the  promontory  of  White  Kore.  This  combustion 
continued  until  1829,  although  the  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  clay 
which  was  burnt  did  not  exceed  50  feet  square. 

Buckland  and  De  la  Beche  state  that  *'  within  this  space  are  many 
small  fumaroles  that  exhale  bituminous  and  sulphureous  yapours,  and 
some  of  which  are  lined  with  a  thin  sublimation  of  sulphur ;  much  of 
the  shale  near  the  central  parts  has  undergone  a  perfect  fusion,  and  is 
converted  to  a  cellular  slag.  In  the  parts  adjacent  to  this  ignited 
portion  of  the  cliff  where  the  effect  of  the  fire  has  been  less  intense,  the 
shale  is  simply  baked  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  red  tiles,  like  that 
on  the  shore  near  Portland  Ferry."  '  The  occurrence  of  the  burnt  shale 
at  Portland  Ferry  indicates  that  there  a  similar  combustion  took  place. 

Some  of  the  above  details  are  taken  from  the  Geological  Survey 
Memoir  on  the  Jurassic  Rocks  of  Britain,  vol.  iii,  p.  308,  and 
vol.  V,  p.  331. 

H.  B.  W. 

VIII. — Bv&iriNa  Cliffs  oh  the  Bajtks  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  etc 

AS  bearing  upon  the  phenomenon  of  the  spontaneous  combustion 
of  bituminous  beds  of  coaly  or  carbonaceous  matter  of  any 
geological  age  (charged  with  pyrites)  in  iiH,  the  account  given  by 
Sir  John  Richardson,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  in  his  ''Arctic  Searching  Expedi- 
tion; a  Journal  of  a  Boat-voyage  through  Rupert's  Land  and  the 
Arctic  Sea,"  1851,  vol.  i,  may  not  be  without  interest  in  this  connection. 
He  writes  (p.  176):  ''On  the  Mackenzie  a  shaly  formation  makes 

1  See  J.  Stephens,  '*  An  Account  of  an  uncommon  Phenomenon  in  Dorsetshire  '* : 
Phil.  Trana.,  toI.  Iii,  p.  119. 
*  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.,  ser.  n,  vol.  ir,  p.  23. 
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1;lie  cliiet  part  of  the  banks  and  also  much  of  the  undulated  valleys 
"between  the  elevated  spurs.  It  is  based  on  horizontal  beds  of  limestone 
and  in  some  places  of  sandstone.  Covering  the  shaly  beds,  there 
exists  in  many  places  a  deposit  of  sand,  sometimes  cohering  as  a 
friable  sandstone.  .  .  .  The  shale  crumbles  readily  and  often  takes 
fire  spontaneously,  occasioning  the  ruin  of  the  bank ;  it  is  only  by 
the  encroachments  of  the  river  carrying  away  the  d6bris  that  the  true 
structure  is  revealed." 

''  When  exposed  for  even  a  short  time  to  the  atmosphere,  the  coal, 
-which  is  probably  all  or  mostly  of  Tertiary  age,  splits  into  rhomboidal 
fragments,  which  again  separate  into  thin  layers,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  preserve  a  piece  large  enough  to  show  the  woody  structure  in 
perfection.  Much  of  it  falls  eventually  into  a  coarse  powder ;  and  if 
exposed  to  the  action  of  moist  air  in  the  mass  it  takes  fire  and  bums 
-with  a  fetid  smell  and  little  smoke  or  flame,  leaving  a  brownish-red 
ash,  not  one-tenth  of  the  original  bulk  of  coal  taken  from  the  purer 
beds,  for  some  contain  much  earthy  matter."     (p.  187.) 

<<  From  the  readiness  with  which  the  coal  takes  fire  spontaneously, 
the  beds  are  destroyed  as  they  become  exposed  to  the  atmosphere ; 
and  the  bank  is  constantly  crumbling  down,  so  that  it  is  only  when 
the  d6bris  has  been  washed  away  by  the  river  that  good  sections  are 
exposed.  The  beds  were  on  fire  near  Bear  River  when  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie  discovered  them  in  1785,  and  the  smoke,  with  flames 
visible  by  night,  has  been  present  in  some  part  or  other  of  the 
formation  ever  since."     (p.  188.) 

**  Potter's  clay,  of  a  grey  or  brown  colour,  alternates  with  the  beds 
already  named,  in  layers  varying  from  one  foot  to  forty  or  more  in 
thickness.  This  clay  is  often  highly  bituminous,  and  is  penetrated 
by  ramifications  of  carbonaceous  matter,  resembling  the  roots  of 
vegetables.  About  10  miles  above  Ghreat  Bear  River,  a  layer  of  this 
material,  Ipng  immediately  over  a  bed  of  coal  which  was  on  fire,  has 
been  baked  so  as  to  resemble  a  fine  yellowish-coloured  hi%cuit  porcelain.^ 
In  a  part  of  this  I  found  numerous  impressions  of  leaves,  most  of  them 
Dicotyledonous,  but  one  of  them  apparently  coniferous  and  belonging 
probably  to  the  yew  genus."     (p.  190.) 

''  Chief  Factor  Alexander  Stewart  told  me  that  beds  of  coal  are  on 
fire  on  the  Smoking  River,  which  is  a  southern  affluent  of  the  Peace 
River,  and  crosses  the  56th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  also  that  others 
exist  on  the  borders  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  that  lies  between  Smoking 
River  and  Edmonton.  There  are  coal  beds  on  fire,  also,  at  the  present 
time  near  Dunvegan  on  the  main  stream  of  the  Peace  River.  All 
these  places  are  near  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  the  spurs 
issuing  from  that  chain,  and  their  altitude  above  the  sea  varies  from 
1,800  to  2,000  feet  and  upwards.  The  beds  at  Great  Bear  River  are 
probably  not  above  250  feet  above  the  sea-level."    (p.  195.) 

H.W. 

^  These  porcellanoiis  shales,  with  plant  impressions  of  Tertiary  Dicotyledonous 
leayes,  etc.,  collected  by  Sir  John  Richardson  on  the  cliff  banks  of  the  Mackenzie 
Rirer  from  ahore  the  bttmin^  coal-seams,  are  now  preserved  in  the  Geoloncal 
Department  of  the  British  Museum  (Nat.  Hist.),  Cromwell  Road.  Many  of  the 
species  agree  with  those  from  the  plant-beds  of  Atanekurdluk,  Greenland. 
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IX. — AhDmoTfAJL  Note  on  Zomicula. 
By  H.  WooDWAKD,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

INGE  the  appearance  of  my  paper  on  Loricula  Darwtni  in  the 
November  Number  of  this  Magazine  (pp.  491-9)  my  attentioa 
has  been  called  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Sherbom  to  two  American  Loriadm 
described  by  W.  N.  Logan,  '*  On  some  new  Cirriped  Crustaoeans  froiiL 
the  Niobrara  Cretaceous  of  Kansas,"  U.S.A.,  published  in  the  KaPBas 
XJniyersity  Quarterly  (series  A,  October,  1897,  vol.  \ri,  N'o.  iv, 
pp.  187-9,  8yo)  and  in  the  University  Geological  Survey  of  Xanwis 
(vol.  iv  (Paleontology),  pt.  viii,  4to,  Arthropoda,  pp.  498-501,  pL  cxi) 
under  the  names  oi  Stramentum  haworthii^  Williston,  type-specimen 
figured  much  enlarged,  and  S.  tabuliUum^  Logan.  The  other  two 
species  on  pi.  cz,  figs.  3-5,  of  the  sione  work,  described  under  the 
name  of  Squama  ipissa  and  S,  lata^  Logan,  are  quite  distinct  from 
Zoriculay  but  are  said  to  have  been  found  adhering  to  a  fragment  of 
shell  of  InoeeramuB  by  their  entire  length.  The  arrangement  of  the 
capitulum  and  peduncle  differ  very  widely  from  those  of  Zorieula  and 
resemble  PoUietpet, 

The  type  of  StramenUum  haworthi^  Williston,  is  said  to  be  attached 
to  a  shell  of  Oitrea  canpesta^  ''by  the  extremity  of  its  peduncle." 
(Possibly  this  remark  applies  to  the  genus  Squama,  as  the  description 
of  the  mode  of  attachment  of  Squama  certainly  applies  to  Stramonium.) 
The  series  of  Stramentum  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (Nat.  Hist.) 
are  certainly  attached  by  their  entire  length  upon  the  surface  of  some 
curious  strap-like  organism  which  might  have  been  once  a  vegetable 
substance  such  as  a  Zaminaria,  but  of  which  now  only  a  stain 
remains  on  the  slab.  The  specimens  are  very  minute,  only  a  few 
lines  in  length,  but  are  illustrated  by  a  copy  of  an  enla^;ed  figure 
of  the  type.  The  rostrum  is  certainly  absent  as  in  Zorteula  horn 
the  Ebigush  and  Bohemian  Chalk,  with  which  the  type  of  Lorieula 
{Stramentum)  hateorthi  from  the  Yellow  Chalk  of  Gove  City,  Gove 
County,  Kansas,  closely  agrees.  The  other  species  mentioned, 
Lorieula  {Stramentum)  tahulatum,  is  from  the  Upper  Niobrara  Chalk 
of  the  Smoky  Hill  River. 


ITOa?IOElS     aiP     2i£S32i£OXZlS. 


I. — Is  CmwA  Clay  a  Mifebal  ? 

OF  considerable  interest  to  geologists  is  the  judgment  delivered  by 
Mr.  Justice  Eve  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company 
V,  the  Carpalla  United  Clay  Company.  The  action  was  brought  by 
the  Railway  Company  to  restrain  the  working  of  china  clay  in  certain 
lands — ^the  right  to  work  the  clay  depending  upon  the  question 
whether  china  clay  was  a  mineral  within  the  meaning  of  the  Railway 
Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845.  The  following  are  the  concluding 
portions  of  the  judgment : — 

This  is  the  substance  which  the  defendants  contend  is  a  mineral 
within  the  statute,  and  which  the  plaintiffs  allege  to  be  the  soil  or 
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subsoil  which  they  have  already  purchased,  and  on  which  their 
railway  has  been  built.  In  order  to  determine  which  of  these  con- 
tentions is  right  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  composition  and 
origin  of  the  china  day.  As  I  have  already  said,  the  china  clay  rock 
occurs  in  the  granite  formation  only.  Granite  is  an  igneous  rock  the 
mineral  constitution  of  which  differs  in  various  places,  but  which  may 
be  said  to  be  practically  of  general  uniform  crystaUine  constitution 
composed  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica.  Granite  when  exposed  to 
atmospheric  or  other  agencies  becomes  decomposed  to  an  extent 
varying  with  its  mineral  constitution,  and  the  first  element  which  is 
the  subject  of  decomposition  is  the  felspar.  The  decomposed  felspar 
results  m  the  formation  of  a  clayey  material,  and  china  clay  rock  is 
granite  in  which  the  felspar  has  been  whoUy  decomposed  and  replaced 
by  this  clay.  Different  opinions  are  held  by  geologists  and  others  as 
to  the  agency  by  which  this  complete  decomposition  has  been  brought 
about.  Some  contend  that  the  decomposing  agent  is  the  carbonic 
add  in  the  rain-water.  Others,  again,  reject  t]^e  rain-water,  or  sub- 
aerial  theory,  and  insist  that  all  the  known  facts  combine  to  prove 
that  the  agency  by  which  such  complete  decomposition  has  been 
brought  about  had  its  origin  in  subterranean  depths,  and  that  the, 
agent  penetrated  to  the  decomposed  mass  by  means  of  cracks  and 
fiBsnres,  many  of  which  are  now  filled  up  with  minerals  which 
admittedly  came  ftom  lower  depths.  A  third  class  of  scientists, 
represented  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  who  have  given  evidence 
in  this  case,  incline  to  the  view  that  both  causes — subaerial  and 
subterranean,  or  pneumatolytic  as  the  latter  has  been  called — may 
have  contributed  to  the  result.  Between  these  conflicting  opinions 
it  is  fortunately  not  necessary  for  me  to  decide.  It  is  sufficient  for 
my  purpose  to  find  as  a  fact  that  there  are  in  the  granite  formation 
in  the  part  of  the  country  with  which  I  have  to  deal  in  this  case 
nests  or  pockets  of  varying  superficial  areas,  and  in  most  instances  of 
unknown  depths,  wherein  is  to  be  found  a  granite  in  which  the 
felspars  have  been  wholly  decomposed  and  repkced  with  the  clayey 
material  I  have  already  mentioned.  It  is  further  established  by  the 
evidence  that  these  nests  or  pockets  are  sporadic,  and  that  their 
existence  adds  materially  to  the  value  of  Uie  land,  and  that  their 
presence  or  absence  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  apparent 
differences  in  the  overlying  granite  or  other  materials.  As  a  general 
role  it  may,  I  think,  be  said  that  they  occur  under  an  overburden  of 
less  decomposed  granite,  but,  as  I  have  already  stated,  they  have  been 
found  under  hanl  nndecomposed  granite,  and  nnder  a  wholly  alien 
overbuiden  such  as  the  killas.  Even  when  it  occurs  under  an 
oveorburden  of  decomposing  granite  china  clay  rock  has,  I  think, 
ehaxacteristics  apart  from  colour  which  differentiate  it  sufficiently 
from  the  overburden  to  enable  those  acquainted  with  the  local 
lormation  to  fix  approximately  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
overburden  and  the  china  day  rock.  The  decomposed  felspar — the 
clayey  snbstance  which  has  replaced  the  felspar— <M>nstitutes,  say  the 
defcfldants,  the  china  clay.  All  we  do,  they  add,  is  to  extract  thiB 
cdayey  substance  by  a  sifting  or  washing  process,  whereby  we 
disoigage  it  from  the  other  material  with  which  it  is  foimd  in 
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mechanical  combinatioii.    I  cannot  myself  see  that  it  is  any  ansirer 
to  this  contention  to  say  that  in  the  china  clay  of  commerce  there  is 
still  to  be  f onnd  a  proportion  of  the  other  materials  with  whicli  the 
clayey  substance  was  originally  completely  combined.      Take,   for 
example,  the  presence  of  mica  crystals  in  the  commercial  china  day. 
It  is  admittedly  one  of  the  objects  of  the  washing  process  to  separate 
the  clayey  substance  from  the  mica,  and  this  to  a  large  extent  is 
achieved,  but  because  it  is  not  wholly  effected,  and  because  the  china 
clay  is  merchantable,  notwithstanding  the  continued  presence  of  sofme 
mica  crystals,  can  it  logically  be  asserted  that  mica  is  an  essenlial 
constituent  of  china  clay  ?    I  cannot  bring  myself  to  adopt  any  such 
view.     In  my  opinion  china  clay  or  kaolin  is  the  clayey  substance  in 
the  china  clay  rock  representing  the  decomposed  felspar,  and  the  mere 
fact  that  in  the  process  of  separating  and  extracting  it  from  the  rock 
a  condition  of  disengagement  is  reached  which    is   sufficient    for 
practical  commercial  purposes,   and  beyond  which  it  is   therefore 
unnecessary  to  prolong  the  process,  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  alter  the 
real  nature  of  the  substance  or  convert  the  resultant  product  from 
a  natural  substance  into  an  artificial  combination  of  diverse  elements 
originally  combined  in  wholly  different  proportions. 

On  the  evidence,  therefore,  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  china  day 
is  a  natural  product — that  is,  the  substance  representing  felspar  in 
granite  which  has  been  converted  into  china  clay  rock  by  the  complete 
decomposition  of  one  of  its  three  essential  constituents.    The  qu^tioa 
I  have  now  to  decide  is  whether  such  a  clay  as  I  have  described  is 
a  mineral.     It  is  common  ground  that  it  has  been  so  regarded  by 
geologists,  mineralogists,  and  textbook  writers  for  very  many  yesn 
past,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  America,  France,  and  Germany. 
Jameson  as  early  as  in  1820,  Professor  Lapworth  himself  as  late  as 
in  1899,  and  Dr.  Hatch  and  Professors  Dana  and  Miers — ^the  latter 
the  well-known  Professor  at  Oxford — at  intermediate  dates  are  all 
responsible  for  well-known  and  authoritative  works,  wherein  it  is 
classed  as  a  mineral.     It  is  true  that  when  the  witnesses  for  the 
railway  company  were  confronted  with  these  authorities  they  drew 
a  distinction  between  kaolin  and  the  china  clay  of  commerce,  and 
suggested  that  the  former  might  possess  attributes  which  would 
qualify  it  as  a  mineral,  but  which  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  latter; 
but  I  attach  no  importance  to  this  distinction,  in  that  I  regard  kaolin 
and  china  clay  as  convertible  terms,  and  the  mere  fact  that  the  day 
can  be  turned  to  commercial  uses  without  being  altogether  dissociated 
from  foreign  substances  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  alter  its  real  character. 
But  the  question  does  not  really  rest  on  the  printed  authorities  to 
which  I  have  just  alluded.     The  scientific  witnesses  who  were  called 
on  behalf  of  the  railway  company  frankly  admitted  that  down  to  some 
time  in  the  latter  part  of  last  year  they  shared  in  the  generally 
accepted  view  that  kaolin  or  china  clay  was  a  mineral.     Indeed,  in 
a  case  tried  in  1904 — North  British  Railway  Company  v.  Turners 
(Limited) — Professors  Boyd   Dawkins  and    Lapworth,  two  of  the 
witnesses  who  in  this  case  have  been  called  to  prove  that  it  is  not 
a  mineral,  gave  evidence  that  kaolin  or  china  clay — treating  the  two 
words  as  synonymous — is  a  mineral  of  a  definite  chemical  composition, 
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and  having  very  frequently  a  definite  crystalline  form.    These  views 
tliey  have  been  led  to  discard,  so  they  told  us  in  the  box,  by  more 
careful  microscopic  and  local  examinations  of  china  clay,  and  the 
sources  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  these 
e:xaminations  have  led  them  are  directly  opposed  to  those  in  which 
tliey  shared  with  the  scientific  world  generally  down  to  the  summer  of 
last  year.     They  now  degrade  china  clay  to  an  artificial  product, 
a    heterogeneous  compound  or  mixture  of  everything  that  is  in  the 
cliina  clay  rock,  and  unredeemed  by  any  one  oi  the  qualities  which 
]>r.  Hatch  sajs  are  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  mineral — that  is 
to  say,  definite  mineral  composition,  definite  physical  qualities,  and 
definite  crystal  form.     On  the  other  hand,  Professor  Gregory,  with 
i^hose  evidence  I  was  much  impressed,  would  be  no  party  to  what 
1  have  called  the  degradation  of  kaolin  or  china  clay.     In  lus  opinion 
it  is  a  mineral,  the  main  bulk  of  which  is  kaolinite — a  crystalline 
substance  which  all  parties  agree  is  in  all  senses  of  the  word  a  mineral. 
It  is  right  that  I  diould  add  that  none  of  the  plaintiffs'  witnesses 
would  admit  the  presence  of  kaolinite  in  the  Carpalla  kaolin,  and  on 
the  evidence  as  it  stands  I  should  not  be  prepared  to  hold  that  this 
has  been  conclusively  established.     But  again  I  am  not  really  called 
upon  to  decide  between  the  conflicting  views  of  scientific  men  as  to 
the  exact  category  in  which  this  china  clay  should  be  included  to 
secure  that  accuracy  of  expression  at  which  science  is  always  aiming. 
What  I  have  to  determine  is  whether  the  substance  is  a  minerieil 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  Parliament.     Having  heard  all  the 
evidence  and  listened  to  the  forcible  arguments  which  have  been 
addi-essed  to  me,  I  cannot  entertain  any  doubt  as  to  its  being  such 
a  mineral.    It  is  found  in  intimate  combination  with  elements  which 
go  to  make  up  the  subsoil  of  the  district,  and  it  owes  its  origin  to  the 
decomposition  in  past  ages  of  constituent  parts  of  that  subsoil ;  but  in 
its  present  condition,  occurring  spai'sely  and  sporadically,  and  always 
under  an  overburden  of  a  character  distinctive  from  the  rock  in  which 
it  is  found,  it  cannot,  I  think,  with  any  justice  be  regarded  as  con- 
stituting the  land  soil.     It  is  a  sedentary  deposit  occupying  the  space 
formerly  occupied  by  the  felspars.     It  can  only  be  abstracted  by  the 
disintegration  of  that  wherein  it  is  deposited,  and  when  so  abstracted 
it  is  a  thing  which  (to  use  Mr.  Justice  Buckley's  words,  1901,  2  Gh., 
at  p.  638)  ''  has  a  value  of  its  own  apart  from  the  soil  in  which  it  is 
found."    It  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  the  soil  itself.     Whatever  be  the 
true  scientific  definition  of  a  mineral,  and  whatever  be  the  correct 
classification  of  kaolin  thereunder,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  hold  that 
a  substance  universally  regarded  as  a  mineral  before,  and  for  more 
than  sixty  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  which  I  am  construing, 
ought  now  to  be  treated  as  not  falling  within  the  class  of  substances 
therein  referred  to  as  minerals.     Under  all  the  circumstances,  there- 
fore, I  do  not  consider  the  facts  of  this  case  bring  it  within  either  of 
the  authorities  which  have  been  so  fully  discussed,  and  holding  as 
I  do  that  the  china  clay  is  a  mineral  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of 
1845,  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  dismiss  the  action  with  costs. — 
Abstracted  from  the  Times^  1908. 
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II. — ^Brief  Notes  oir  Nova  Scoxuir  Grologt. 

1. — A  Rbyibw  of  the  Flora,  op  the  Little  Riter  Group.  By 
G.  F.  Matthew,  D.Sc,  etc.  Trans.  Boy.  Soc.  Can.,  Second  Series, 
1906,  vol.  xii,  sec.  iv,  p.  99. 

rIS  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Dr.  Matthew  on  the  ancient 
flora,  the  species  of  which  were  described  by  Sir  W.  J.  Dawson 
many  years  ago.  The  present  paper  is  devoted  to  the  Equisetales,  and 
a  number  of  new  forms  are  described  in  it.  Two  new  genera  are 
described,  found  in  the  lowermost  group  of  plant  beds — Ramieaiamtus 
and  Ltpidocalamui.  Dr.  Matthew  finds  Catamites  Suekovii  common, 
a  species  which  is  found  in  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  Carboniferous, 
and  therefore  must  have  had  a  great  vertical  range.  The  genus 
Asteroealamites  {Catamites  transitionis  of  Dawson)  is  found  to  !>e 
common. 

Asterophyllites  and  Annularia  are  represented  in  a  number  of 
species,  including  some  in  which  the  leaves  are  clustered  in  whorls, 
and  so  not  evenly  distributed.  The  early  development  of  the 
Equisetales,  as  shown  by  this  flora,  is  commented  on  in  the  closing 
paragraphs  of  this  article. 

2.-*A  New  Species  akd  a  New  Gevtts  of  Devonian  Flahts.  By 
G.  F.  Matthew,  F.B.S.C.  Bull.  Nat.  Hast.  Soc.  of  New  Brunswick, 
1906,  vol.  V,  pt.  iv,  p.  393. 

THE  plant  here  described  is  referred  to  the  Ferns,  and  thought  to 
be  related  to  JSremopteris  and  TriphyUopteris.  The  leaves  of  the 
barren  frond  were  narrowly  wedge-shaped,  and  there  was  a  fertile 
pinnule  with  pod-like  receptacles*  The  name  adopted  for  tiiis  plant 
is  PsetiMaiera  Ifelntoshi.  With  this  occurs  a  vigorous-growing 
mutation  of  Atmularia  langifolia,  Brong.,  and  other  species  of  planta. 
The  locality  is  near  St.  John,  N.B.,  Canada. 

3. — On  soicE  Species  of  Silurian  and  Devonian  Flants.  By  G.  F. 
Matthew,  LL.D.,  etc.  Trans.  Boy.  Soc.  Can.,  Third  Series, 
vol.  i,  sec.  iv,  p.  185. 

A  FEW  Acrogens  from  various  localities  in  the  provinces  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  in  Canada  are  described  in  this 
paper.  A  cone  of  Lepidodendron  of  Eo-Devonian ;  a  supposed  lichen 
of  the  same  age  or  older,  and  plants  from  the  Upper  Devonian  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  N.B.  Two  interesting  fiingi  which  grew  between 
the  wood  and  epidermis  of  certain  large  ferns  are  described,  and  also 
a  new^  species  of  Psihphyton  which  may  have  been  of  greater 
antiquity.  L^idodendron  eorrugatum  and  Aneimites  Aeadiea  are 
common  forms  of  the  Upper  Devonian  flora. 

4. — Notes  on  Abchjeozoon.  By  G.  F,  Matthew,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.C. 
Bull.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  of  New  Brunswick,  1906,  vol.  v,  p.  547. 

ALOW  type  of  calcareous  organism  found  in  the  pre-Cambriaa 
rocks  of  St.  John,  N.B.,  Canada,  and  thought  to  be  related  to 
the  Cryptozoon  found  in  the  pre-Cambrian  deposits  of  the  Bocky 
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Dklountams  by  officers  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  It 
consists  of  calcareous  columns  with  convex  layers.  Three  localities 
are  known  where  it  has  been  found,  and  in  a  plate  accompanying  the 
paper  its  structural  characters  are  exhibited. 


5. — A  Nbw  Gekus  AKn  a  Nxw  Spkcocs  of  Silurian   Fish.     By 

G.  F.  Matthew,  LL.D.,  etc.     Trans.  Boy.  Soc.  Can.,  Third  Series, 

vol.  i,  sec.  iv,  p.  7. 

fTlHIS  is  a  description  of  an  ancient  and  interesting  type  of  fish  of 

JL      early  Silurian  age.      The  form  is  related  to  PKaneropUurony 

from  which  it  differs  in  the  arrangement  of  the  fins,  etc.     It  is  from 

strata  in  King's  County,  New  Brunswick,  Canada. 


6. — The  Phtbicai.  Etolutiok  of  Acadia.  Fart  I :  The  Insular 
Stage,  etc.  By  G.  F.  Matthew.  Bull.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  of  New 
Brunswick,  1907,  toI.  vi,  p,  3. 

IN  this  article  the  bearing  of  the  geological  changes  which  occurred 
in  the  maritime  provinces  of  Canada  prior  to  Devonian  time  ii 
shown.  The  history  is  divided  into  several  periods  by  the  physical 
revolutions  that  occurred.  The  first  period  (called  tibe  Laarentian 
phase)  is  marked  by  the  occurrence  especially  in  Southern  New 
Bmnswick  and  in  Cape  Breton  of  abundant  limestones,  which  are 
compared  to  the  Granville  limestones  of  the  Ottawa  valley. 

The  seoond  great  period  (Huronian  phase)  is  marked  in  Nova  Scotia 
by  the  enormous  deposits  of  the  gold-bearing  series  of  that  province, 
and  is  compared  to  da^  slates,  chloritic  slates,  and  other  rocks  in 
Southern  New  Brunswick,  which  are  tiiought  to  be  a  deep-water 
representation  of  the  gold-bearing  series  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  third  great  period  of  deposition  of  sediments  is  marked  by  the 
widespread  Cambrian  deposits  of  the  Atlantic  region  of  Canada,  which 
are  b^  shown  in  Southern  New  Brunswick  and  Cape  Bieton  Island 
in  Nova  Scotia.  Thia  great  series  in  both  provinces  runs  up  into  and 
includes  the  lower  part  of  the  Ordovician. 

This  series  is  followed  by  an  important  geological  hiatus,  the  upper 
Ordovician  being  absent  from  all  this  region,  and  the  first  rocks 
which  succeed  the  Cambrian  series  are  of  the  age  of  the  Ludlow  or 
thereabouts.  This  is  the  Silurian  phase,  and  extends  upward  to 
include  the  base  of  the  Devonian  (if  the  Upper  Helderburg  formation 
be  regarded  as  such). 

Up  to  this  time  in  its  geological  historv  Acadia  when  submerged 
in  part  was  insular,  or  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  American 
continent  by  one  or  more  sounds,  extending  from  the  present  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Maine,  and  further  inland  in  New 
England.  Southern  Acadia  up  to  this  time  was  dominated  by  insular 
conditions,  and  for  most  of  the  time  prior  to  the  Devonian  age  was 
an  island  cut  off  from  the  mainland  of  America. 

Two  maps  are  given  to  illustrate  this  history,  one  showing  the 
conditions  in  the  middle  Lower  Huronian  time,  and  the  other  drawn 
to  show  its  aspect  in  Upper  Silurian  time  (Clinton  to  Niagara). 
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I. — The  Face  of  the  Eabth.  By  Edwaed  SuEsa  Translated  by 
Heetha  B.  G.  Soixas,  Ph.D. ;  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
W.  J.  SoiXAS,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Vol.  III.  8vo;  pp.  vii,  400,  with 
one  map  (in  pocket),  6  plates,  and  23  other  illustratians.  Oxford : 
at  the  Clarendon  Press,  1908.    Price  18«.  net. 

ATTENTION  has  been  drawn  in  the  Geolooical  Magazute  (for 
Ma  J,  1905,  and  July,  1906)  to  the  first  and  second  volumes  of 
the  English  edition  of  Suess's  great  work.  The  present  Tolome 
constitutes  part  4,  or  vol.  iii,  part  2,  of  the  original  German  edition. 
It  is  divided  into  seven  chapters,  and  Professor  Sollas,  who  has 
continued  his  labours  as  editor,  has  been  assisted  in  the  revision  of 
the  translator's  rendering  by  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  Dr.Teall,  Professor 
Edgeworth  David,  Professor  Watts,  Mr.  R.  D.  Oldham,  Professor  T.  C. 
Chamberlin,  Professor  Lapworth,  and  Professor  Bonney.  We  give  the 
names  in  sequence  according  to  the  chapters  revised  by  them ;  but 
Professor  Sollas  remarks  in  his  preface,  "  The  reverence  due  to  a  great 
classic  has  restrained  us  in  this,  as  in  previous  volumes,  from  taking 
any  liberties  with  the  text,  whether  by  comment  or  emendation." 

The  footnote  references  have  been  extended  so  as  to  include 
researches  published  during  the  present  century,  but  we  miss 
a  reference  to  the  Geological  Survey  Memoir  on  ''The  Geological 
Structure  of  the  North-West  Highlands  of  Scotland,"  1907,  which 
might  have  been  given  on  p.  387.  Britain,  however,  occupies  but 
litUe  space  in  the  present  volume,  and  only  in  connection  with  the 
Caledonian  lines  of  disturbance. 

An  interesting  outline  of  the  contents  is  given  in  the  introductory 
chapter,  where  we  find  remarks  on  the  folding  of  the  oldest  rocks  and 
the  trend  of  the  systems  of  folds  which  form  the  mountain  chains ;  on 
the  distinction  between  longitudinal  volcanic  lines  and  independent 
volcanic  lines,  and  the  impossibility  of  considering  folds  and  volcanoes 
apart  from  one  another ;  and  on  the  need  of  studying  the  structure  of 
mountain  chains  in  plan  as  well  as  in  section. 

In  reference  to  the  subjects  under  discussion,  it  is  remarked  that 
**  In  the  Southern  Hemisphere  the  space  covered  by  the  sea  is  so  great, 
and  our  knowledge  so  incomplete,  that  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  anire 
at  any  important  conclusions.  The  present  investi^tion  is  Ihere&re 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  more 
especially  to  that  region  which  lies  north  of  the  southern  boundary  of 
Eurasia  and  of  the  Caribbean  Sea."  The  map  appended  to  the  volume 
does  not  include  the  entire  area.  It  is  a ' '  Diagrammatic  Bepresentation 
of  the  Yertex  of  Eurasia,"  and  it  takes  in  the  country  between  Lakes 
Balkhash  and  Baikal,  the  Thian-Shan,  and  the  upper  regiona  of  the 
Hoang-ho.  The  region  around  Lake  Baikal  is  described  as  "  the  most 
ancient  vertex  of  the  Eurasian  folds." 

In  the  Introduction  it  is  pointed  out  that "  all  the  Archsan  rocks  of 
the  earth  have  suffered  folding  or  an  equivalent  compresBion,"  and 
that  ''folded  ranges  had  been  already  levelled  down  in  times  preceding 
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the  Cambrian.  When  these  worn-down  ranges  are  coyered  by  un- 
disturbed Cambrian  strata,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Petersburg,  we  are 
compelled  to  conclude  that  the  ancient  folding  has  not  been  continued 
or  renewed  since  an  extremely  remote  period.  In  these  regions,  as 
compared  with  those  where  recent  sediments  are  inyolved  in  the 
f  oldmg,  it  would  seem  that  the  earth  is  slumbering  or  as  if  the  folding 
force  had  become  extinct." 

Reference  is  also  made  to  areas  where  the  mainland  is  accompanied 
by  trend-lines  of  folding,  and  to  others  where  this  is  not  the  case. 

The  main  body  of  the  work  is  taken  up  with  the  great  structural 
features  of  Nortiiem  and  Central  Asia  and  Europe,  and  with  the 
eyidence  in  certain  regions  of  repeated  folding  or  reconstruction.  The 
Asiatic  folding  is  shown  to  be  connected  through  the  Caucasus  with 
that  of  Europe,  while  the  system  of  moyements  between  the  Arctic 
Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  is  not  to  be  separated  from  that  of 
Eastern  Eurasia. 

II. — Thb  Philippine  Islands. 

The  Minekal  Eesousces  of  the  Philippikb  Islands,  with  a 
Statement  of  the  P&oDtrcTioN  of  Coioibbcial  Mineral  Products 
DUBiNo  the  tear  1907.  Issued  by  Warren  D.  Smith,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  The  Bureau  of  Science.  8yo  ;  pp.  39,  illustrations 
and  maps.     Manila,  1908. 

THIS  is  of  necessity  a  preliminary  account  of  work  done,  and  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the  contents  which  follow : — 
The  Non-metallic  Minerals,  by  W.  D.  Smith;  Metallic  Mineral 
Eesources,  by  Maurice  Goodman ;  Statistics,  by  W.  D.  Smith ;  Mining 
and  Geological  Notes  on  a  portion  of  North- Western  Mindanao,  by 
H.  M.  Ickis ;  Mining  Prospects  on  and  near  the  Zamboanga  Peninsula 
(brief  summary  of  the  geologyj,  by  W.  D.  Smith ;  Summary  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  Philippine  Ores,  by  W.  B.  Smith ;  Summary 
of  the  chief  characteristics  of  Philippine  Coals,  by  A.  J.  Cox.  One  of 
the  maps  shows  the  principal  mineral  districts  of  the  country.  We 
hope  soon  to  possess  a  sketch-map  of  the  geology  of  the  whole  group, 
which  should  proye  of  especial  interest  with  regard  to  Japan  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Jayan-Bomean  group  on  the  other. 


III. — South  African  Pausontolooy. 

The  iNyERTEBRATE  Fauna  and  Palaontological  Eelations  of  the 
XJiTBNHAOE  Series.  By  F.  L.  Eitchin,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Ann.  South 
African  Museum,  yol.  yii,  pt.  ii,  pp.  250,  10  plates.  Syo.  Cape 
Town  (West,  Newman,  &  Co.,  London),  1908.    Price  \2s.  Qd, 

A  PORTION  of  this  yolume  is  deyoted  to  descriptions  of  fossils 
collected  by  the  members  of  the  Geological  Suryey  of  Cape 
Colony  and  others.  We  hope  the  author  has  sent  a  copy  of  his  work 
to  the  Stationery  Office  in  London,  in  order  that  they  may  see  how 
Cape  Colony  produces  its  prints  and  plates,  which  are  quite  in  accord 
with  the  importance  of  the  subject. 
The  collection  here  described  was  obtained  mostly  by  Messrs.  Rogers 
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and  Schwarz  in  1900,  but  the  author  has  availed  himself  of  all 
other  material  on  which  he  could  lay  his  hands.  Discussing  fitst 
the  age  of  the  fauna.  Dr.  Elitchin  has  provided  a  careful  summary  of 
previous  work  in  fourteen  pages  ranging  from  Hausmann's  researches 
in  1837  to  his  own.  He  arrives  at  tiie  conclusion  that  ^'  no  portion  of 
the  TJitenhage  Series  represents  a  period  of  time  earlier  or  later  than 
the  Neocomian.  It  must  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  almost  entire 
restriction  of  Holcoikphanuiy  sensu  stricto  (=:  AMtieria  auotomm),  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  Valanginian  and  lower  beds  of  the  Hauterivian 
in  Europe  suggests  much  narrower  limits,  when  we  consider  how 
important  a  place  is  taken  by  members  of  this  genus  in  characterising 
the  cephalopod-fauna  of  the  TJitenhage  beds.'' 

The  fauna  is  then  compared  with  that  of  the  south-west  of  Madagascar, 
the  Oomia  group  in  Gutch,  certain  Godavari  and  Hazara  fossUs,  the 
Neocomian  fauna  of  German  East  Africa,  and  the  Neocomian  firana 
of  Patagonia,  and  the  author  conclades  his  general  remarka  with 
a  discussion  on  the  distribution  of  the  TJitenhage  fauna  in  relation  to 
some  theoretical  questions.  These  are  the  theoiy  of  an  Indo-African 
land-barrier  during  early  Cretaceous  times  and  Neumayr's  theoiy  of 
distribution  according  to  climatic  zones.  Then  follows  a  description 
of  the  fauna  and  a  bibliography. 

The  memoir,  with  its  beautiful  plates,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the 
highest  value,  and  marks  a  great  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
fossil  fauna  of  South  Africa. 


IV. — New  Zealajti). 


rB  most  interesting  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the  New  Zealand 
Institute,  1908,  vol.  zl,  is  Dr.  Marshall's  geology  of  the  centre 
and  north  of  North  Island  with  its  accompanying  map.  It  aeems 
that  there  is  little  evidence  in  regard  to  the  structural  meaning 
of  the  direction  of  the  North  of  Auckland  Peninsula.  The  plut<mic 
rocks  of  Mangonui  and  Ahipara  are  diorites  and  norites,  but  no 
evidence  is  available  as  to  whether  they  are  intrusive  or  older  than  the 
Mesozoic  sediments,  and  that  the  volcanic  rocks  are  chiefly  rhyolitic  in 
the  central  region,  but  the  rhyolites  are  penetrated  by  andesitie  pipes, 
over  which  large  cones  have  been  built  up.  The  lake-basins  are 
probably  areas  of  violent  hydrothermal  explosions,  and  from  these 
explosions  pumice  was  distributed.  The  Bhai*p  scarps  of  many  of  the 
rhyolite  hills  do  not  indicate  the  action  of  faults,  but  are  due  to 
erosion,  and  a  sequence  of  eruptive  rocks  is  suggested.  J.  A.  Thomson 
writes  on  Tertiary  fossils  from  Kakanui  and  E.  Speight  on  some 
aspects  of  the  Terrace-development  in  the  valleys  of  the  Canterbury 
Bivers.  The  Schists  of  Central  Otago  are  described  by 
A.  M.  Finlayson,  who  also  writes  on  the  Scheelite  of  the  same 
district.  The  Westland  Alkaline  and  Nepheline  rocks  are  worked 
out  by  J.  P.  Smith,  and  a  soda-amphibolite-Trachyte  from  Cass'  Peak, 
Banks  Peninsula,  is  described  by  R.  Speight.  The  Gabbro  of  the  Dan 
Mountain  receives  attention  from  Dr.  Marshall. 
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V. — Notes  on  Fehno-Scakdia. 

J.   J.   SSDEEHOLX.      EXPLANATOBT   N0TE8    TO   ACCOHPANT  A   GEOLOGICAL 

Sketch-xap  of  FsNiro-ScANDiA.    8yo;  pp.  31,  map.    Helsingfors, 
1908. 

THIS  is  one  of  those  useful  and  comprehensive  sketches  of  the 
geology  of  a  large  district  so  valuable  to  the  busy  geologist. 
The  area  inclnded  is  the  whole  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland,  and 
parts  of  Denmark,  the  North  of  Prussia,  and  North-West  Eussia. 
The  map  is  1 :  8,000,000,  and  is  clearly  printed  in  colour.  The  author 
points  out  that  the  material  is  of  different  value  for  different  parts  of 
the  region,  as  large  tracts  are  still  untrodden  by  the  feet  of  any 
geologist,  bnt  he  has  drawn  on  the  publications  of  many  colleagues, 
and  produced  a  valuable  compilation  showing  our  present  knowledge 
of  this  important  northern  European  area. 


Oeolooical  Society  of  Lokbon. 

Nmmher  4,  1908.— Professor  W.  J.  Solks,  LL.D.,  ScD.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

Oh  the  Admission  of  Women  as  Fellows. 

The  President  announced  that  the  result  of  the  communication 
addressed  to  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Fellows  of  the  Society  with 
regard  to  the  admission  of  women  was  as  follows : — 

Papers  sent  out      ....    313 
Axiflwers  received   .        .        .        .124 

AnalytU  ofMepliea, 

1.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  Admifleion  of  Women  to  the  Geological  Society  of 

London  P 

Yes 97 

No 27 

—  124 

2.  Are  yoti  in  favour  of  the  Admission  of  Women  as  Fellows,  or  as  Associates 

only  ?    The  97  in  favour  of  admission  voted — 

As  Fellows 70 

As  Associates         ....      26 
Not  specified 2 

—  97 

3.  If  there  should  not  be  a  majority  of  those  voting  in  favour  of  Women  as 

Fellows,  are  you  in  favour  of  their  Admission  as  Associates  ? 

Yes 93 

No 3 

Not  specified 1 

—  97 

The  Secretary  read  a  note  received  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  emhodying  extracts  from  the  Beport  on 
a  Scientific  Expedition  to  the  Falkland  Islands  (Ootoher,  1907* 
February y  1908  J  by  Dr.  Carl  Skottsberg.  It  was  stated  therein 
that  the  Devonian  formation,  which  constitutes  the  larger  part  of 
the  islands,  was  closely  surveyed,  and  fossils  were  discovered  in 
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seTeral  new  localities.     Also  that  new  discoyeries  of  fossil  plants 
(GloiscpteriSf  etc.)  had  proved  that  the  whole  southern  part  of  the 
East  Falkland  Island,  south  ef  Wickham  Heights,  belongs  to  the 
Gondwana  System. 
The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  "  The  Relations  of  the  Nubian  Sandstone  and  the  Crystalline 
Rocks  of  Egypt.''  By  Hugh  John  Llewellyn  Readnell,  A8Soc.Inst.lLM., 
F.G.S.  (late  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Egypt). 

The  paper  opens  with  an  account  of  the  general  conclusions  of 
previous  observers,  which  are  mainly  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the 
granites  are  not  intensive  into  the  Nubian  Sandstone,  but  that  the  latter 
was  deposited  round  denuded  masses  of  the  granite.     The  crystalline 
rocks,  south  of  the  Oasis  of  Eharga,  are  first  dealt  with.     Eight 
exposures  of  crystalline  rocks  were  met  with.     The  sediments  near 
tiie  contact  with  the  crystalline  rocks  are  generally  inclined  at  a  high 
angle,  and  in  some  cases  the  former  appear  to  undergo  considerable 
alteration.     The  bedded  rocks  contain  no  fragments  derived   from 
the  crystalline  rocks.     Hills  of  folded  Eocene  and  Cretaceous  strata 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  intrusion  of  the  granite  may  be  of  later  date 
than  Lower  Eocene.    These  crystalline  rocks  do  not  appear  to  differ 
from  those  of  the  First  Cataract  and  of  the  Eastern  Desert  and  Sinai, 
where  great  vertical  displacements  have  occurred,  and  where  it  seems 
likely  Siat  the  sandstones  were  carried  up  when  the  great  igneous 
core  was  elevated  into  its  present  position.    Here  too  there  seems  to 
be  no  evidence  of  fragments  of  the  crystalline  rocks  in  question  in  the 
sediments.     Thus  the  author  concludes  that  the  Nubian  Sandstone 
was    unconformably  deposited,  partly  on  pre-existing  sedimentary 
formations,  and  partly  on  the  planed-down  surfaces  of  still   older 
crystalline  and  metamorphic  rocks.     Subsequentiy  it  was  invaded  by 
outbursts  from  the  underlying  magma,  the  intrusions  being  probably 
connected  with  the  elevation  of  the  mountainous  regions  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Nile. 

2.  <'  On  the  Fossil  Plants  of  the  Waldershare  and  Fredville  Series 
of  the  Kent  Coalfield.'''   By  E.  A.  Newell  Arber,  M.  A.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 

At  the  boring  at  Shakespeare  Cliff,  Dover,  Coal-measures  were 
reached  in  1890  at  a  depth  of  1,100  feet,  and  subsequently  penetrated 
to  a  depth  of  about  2,270  feet.  Thirteen  seams  of  coal,  varying  in 
thickness  from  1  to  4  feet,  were  pierced.  Coal-measures  were  struck 
at  1,394  feet  at  the  boring  in  Waldershare  Park,  and  pierced  for 
1,260  feet  more.  Five  seams  of  coal,  varying  from  1ft.  4  in.  to 
5  ft.  2  in.  in  thickness,  were  struck.  The  boring  near  FredviUe 
Park  reached  Coal-measures  at  1,363  feet,  pierced  three  seams  of 
coal,  and  was  continued  to  a  depth  of  1,813  feet.  The  specimens 
of  plants  collected  from  the  Waldershare  and  Fredville  borings  are 
dealt  with  in  detail,  and  compared  with  plants  found  at  Dover  and 
in  other  localities  in  Britain  and  abroad.  The  more  abundant  and 
characteristic  species  are  common  to  Waldershare  and  Fredville, 
and  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  beds  belong  to  the  same  horizon. 
The  majority  of  species  tabulated  are  either  confined  to  the  Upper 
Coal-measures  and  the  Transition  Series  below,  or  are  Middle  and 
Lower  Coal-measure  forms  which  are  known  to  occur  in  the  Transition 
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Series.  Indeed,  all  bat  two  plants  have  been  recorded  from  the  last 
horizon.  Thus  the  beds  are  the  homotaxial  equivalents  of  the 
l^ewcastle,  Etroria,  and  Black  Band  horizons  of  North  StafEordshire, 
the  Hamstead  Beds  below  1,233  feet  in  South  Staffordshire,  the 
Coed-yr-allt  Beds  and  Buabon  Marls  of  Denbighshire,  the  Ardwick 
Series  and  Beds  above  the  Bradford  Four  Foot  Goal  in  South 
Ijancashire,  the  Lower  Pennant  Grit  of  South  Wales,  and  the  New 
!Rock  and  Yobster  Series  of  Somerset.  The  data  with  regard  to 
Dover  are  too  scanty  for  certainty,  but  they  seem  to  indicate 
approximately  the  same  horizon  as  the  two  other  Kentish  localities. 
The  majority  of  species  are  also  common  to  the  highest  zone,  or  the 
''  Charbons  Gras,"  in  the  Pas  de  Calais.  The  flora  of  these  rocks, 
and  of  those  on  the  same  tectonic  line,  belongs  to  the  lower  of  the 
two  great  Continental  zones  of  the  Upper  Carboniferous  —  the 
Westphalian ;  and  the  higher  zone,  the  Stephanian,  is  unrepresented 
in  the  Mendip-Artois  series  of  basins.  But,  as  this  axis  is  followed 
from  east  to  west,  it  appears  that  continuously  higher  horizons  are 
met  with. 


OORREISFOITIDEJITOB- 


EIPFONTX  FROM  THE  WHITE  CHALK. 
Sib, — It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  a  third  specimen  of  Hipponyx 
hlaekmorei  turned  up  almost  immediately  after  the  publication  of  my 
note  in  the  Geological  Magazine  for  October.  This  was  recognised 
by  Dr.  Rowe  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Farmery,  of  Louth,  who, 
with  other  of  our  friends,  has  been  patiently  working  out  the  Chalk 
fauna  of  Lincolnshire.  The  specimen  came  from  the  HoIobUt  planus- 
zone  of  Boswell ;  it  is  affixed  to  a  specimen  of  Micraster  praeursor,  is 
sHghtly  better  preserved  than  the  type,  and  has  an  oval  form,  thus 
showing  a  characteristic  variation  of  growth.  The  age  of  this  specimen 
is  of  especial  interest.  Mr.  Farmery  has  generously  given  this  rare 
fossil  to  the  British  Museum. 

C.  Davies  Sherborn. 


FOREIGN  FLINTS  IN  THE  EAST  COAST  DRIFTS. 
Sir, — Eeferring  to  Mr.  BuUerwell's  note  on  the  number  of  flints  in 
the  old  gravel-bed  on  the  Northumberland  coast,  which  appeared  in 
the  Geological  Magazine  for  November  (p.  525),  I  can  endorse  what 
he  says  as  to  the  probable  existence  in  the  bed  of  the  North  Sea  of 
chalk  deposits.  In  our  Holderness  drifts  we  And  quite  a  large  number 
of  masses  of  black  flint  and  pink  flint,  both  of  which  are  different 
from  anything  occurring  in  this  county.  Formerly  their  presence 
was  easily  accounted  for  in  the  drift  as  being  derived  from  Denmark. 
A  Danish  geologist,  however,  informed  us  that  there  is  no  flint  in 
Denmark.  In  sddition  to  the  flint  we  obtain  scores  of  chalk  fossils, 
from  a  different  horizon,  however,  from  anything  that  occurs  in  silH 
in  the  county.  These  include,  principally,  the  flint  casts  of  a  small 
sea-urchin,  resembling  Ananehytea  ovatui  in  general  shape,  and  some 
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well-preserved  belemnites  of  the  lanceolaiui  type,  both  these  fkmala 
occurring  literally  in  hundreds  in  the  drift.  "We  have  recently 
obtained  two  spedmens  of  black  flint  in  which  these  partdealar 
belemnites  are  embedded,  and  as  the  sea-urchins  are  usually  in  black 
flint,  it  would  seem  that  all  three  are  derived  from  an  outcrop  some- 
where in  the  North  Sea.  In  our  lowest  drifts,  that  is  those  ^which 
were  deposited  by  the  flrst  advance  of  the  glacier,  are  a  number  of 
green-coated  black  flints  similar  to  those  occurring  in  the  Eocene 
deposits.  These  had  been  probably  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  sea 
a  considerable  time  before  being  taken  up  by  the  glacier. 

T.  Sheppard,  F.G.S. 
Hull.  

OBITTJ-A:R"3r- 


WILLIAM    JEROME    HARRISON,   F.G.S. 

BoKN  1845.  DiBD  JcKB  6,  1908. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  W.  J.  Harrison,  who  did  much  to 
advance  the  progress  of  geological  knowledge  as  an  enthusiastic 
teacher  and  local  worker  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Leicester  and 
Birmingham,  and  also  by  means  of  bibliographic  research. 

Bom  at  Hemsworth,  near  Doncaster,  he  early  qualified  as  a  science 
teacher,  and  ultimately  wrote  a  number  of  elementary  textbooks  on 
natural  science,  chemistry,  and  physics.  A  fifth  edition  of  his  useful 
textbook  of  geology  was  issued  in  1903,  and  he  was  author  also  of 
**  Geology  of  the  Counties  of  England  and  of  North  and  South  Wales," 
1882.  These  works,  as  was  the  case  with  all  his  publications,  were 
characterized  by  great  care  and  accuracy. 

For  some  years  Mr.  Harrison  was  Curator  of  the  Leicester  Town 
Museum.  During  this  period,  in  1874,  he  drew  attention  to  his 
discovery  of  the  Rhtetic  beds  near  Leicester,  and  in  1877  he  issued 
*^A  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  Leicesterdiire  and  Butlandy"  reprinted 
from  White's  '<  History  "  and  supplemented  by  twelve  photographs. 

In  1880  he  removed  to  Birmingham,  where  he  was  appointed  Chief 
Science  Master  under  the  Birmingham  School  Board.  Here  he  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  Drift  deposits,  and  published  important  biblio- 
graphies of  Midland  and  Norfolk  Glaciolog^,  with  brief  notes  of  the 
contents  of  the  papers,  likewise  a  very  full  bibliography  of  Stonehenge 
and  Avebury. 

[A  brief  memoir  of  W.  J.  Harrison,  with  portrait  and  bibliography, 
to  which  we  are  much  indebted,  has  been  published  in  the  yaiwaltH 


for  September,  1908,  by  Mr.  T.  Sheppard.]  H.  B.  W, 
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^<EIBOmLT ,  A  TTBOTTS, 


With  the  approval  of  H.M.  the  King,  a  Eoyal  Medal  has  been 
awarded  by  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Society  to  Professor  John  Mihie, 
F.B.S.,  F.G.S.,  for  his  researches  and  investigations  in  Earthquake 
Phenomena  in  this  country  and  in  Japan,  during  more  than  thirty 
years.  
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Figs.  1-4. — Zaphrentis  omaliusi,  Edw.  &  H.  ;   and  Figs.  5  to  8.— Varieties. 
CARBONIFEROUS     LIMESTONE. 
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Figs    UA.—ZaphrentIs  konlncki,  Edw.  &  H.  ;    Figs.  5-7.-7.  delanouei,  Edw.  &  H. 
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Caninia  Cornucopiof,  Mich. 
CARBONIFEROUS    LIMESTONE,    TOURNAI. 
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Transverse  sections  of  a  tooth  of  a  Labvrinthodont  reptile  from 
the  Upper  Karroo  Beds  of  Cape  Colony. 
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ROCK    SECTIONS    FROM    LURCOMBE.    near    BICKINQTON, 
NEWTON    ABBOT,    DEVON. 
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Typhloniscus  and  Zygospira. 
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T.  O.  Boru^orth,  191)5. 

Fig.  I. — A  curiously  fretted  rock  buried  in  Keuper  Marl.     Croft  Quarry. 


T.  O.  Boitvorth,  1904. 

Fig.  2. — Croft  Quarry.     Syenite  and  Keuper  Marl.     Catenary  Bedding. 
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Fig.  3. — Bardon  Hill  Quarry.     Stone  band  in  Kcuper  Marl  starting 
from  a  buried  crag. 
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Fig.  4. — Triassic  Scree  resting  against  the  Syenite  at  Croft.     Croft  Quarry. 
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New  Chalk  Crinoids  from  the  '  Micraster  cor-testudinariutn  zone '  of  the 
Upper  Chalk,  Seaford  Head,  Sussex  ;  from  Dr.  Arthur  Rowe's 
Collection. 

Fig.  I. — Oral  view  of  Roveacrinus  alata  (gen.  &  sp.  nov.),  restored,     x  17, 
„    2. — Lateral  view  of  7?.  alata,      x  10. 
„    3. — Lateral  view  of  7?.  ^^;/f ;//«///>.      x  10,  restored. 
„    4. — Oral  view  of  R.  communis,     x  14  (the  interradial  spines  "are 

broken  off). 
„    5.^Aboral  view  of  ^.  communis  (var.  rugosa).     x  16. 

r.  radial  wing  ;   ar.  radial  articular  facet ;  /  ligament  fossa  ;  ax,  axial 
canal  ;  i.s,  interradial  spine  ;  c.  carina  ;  b,  basal ;  r.k,  radial  keel. 
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Fig.  I.— The  Pan  Valley,  from  the  Hourquette  d'Alans. 


S.E. 


>S.s. 


hH.L. 


Fig.  2. — Silurian  Slates  (S.s.)  thrust  over  Hippurite  Limestone  (H.L.), 
Maillet  brook,  Cirque  de  Troumouse.  Fr.P.=foot  of  the  frontier 
ridge  (Palaeozoics).  The  almost  horizontal  limestone  in  the  fore- 
ground is  bared  over  a  considerable  area  ;  behind  the  figure  rises 
a  low  vertical  cliff  of  the  slates  with  'augen'  torn  from  the  limestone 
in  the  lower  part  (H.L.a.). 
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Fig.  2. 


Rock-sections  from  the  Gavaniie  District  of  the  Pyrenees. 
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Fig.  1. — Junction  of  Upper  and  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone,  Whiting  News. 
Fig.  2. — Upper  and  Lower  Old  Ked  at  Seaton  Point,  fault  at  the  Dark  Cave, 
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Fig.  3. — Ui)per  Old  Red  Condomerate,  Cove  Haven,  Sciiton  Bay. 
Fig.  4. — Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  Clift',  Cove  Haven,  Seaton  Bay. 
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Haliserites  Dechenianus^  Gopi^rt,  from  the  Silurian  of  Gippsland, 
Victoria,  Australia. 
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^^at> 


Fio.  1.— Distal  end  of  left  humerus,  Macacus  sp.,  from  the  '*  Upper  Fresh-water 
Bed  "  of  "West  Kunton.    ^=  trochlea,  <:  =  capitulum  ;  seen  from  the  front. 
,,    2. — The  same,  seen  from  below. 

M    3. — The  Hame,  hinder  surface,     tc  =  groove  for  ulnar  nerve,  a  =  anconal  fossa. 
,,    4.  — Right  frontal  and  horn-core  of  Gazella  Daviesii^  Ilinton  ;    Xor>vich  Crag, 

Bramerton.     Anterior  view. 
,,    5. — The  same,  seen  from  the  outer  side. 

(All  the  figures  are  drawn  of  the  natural  size.) 
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Maxillary  dentition  and  snout-sculpture,  Cynognathus  crateronotus. 
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